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PREFACE. 

The  present  book  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  volume  to  ^'  Plant  Succes- 
sion." The  latter  was  planned  to  contain  several  chapters  on  the  applications 
of  ecology,  but  these  were  omitted  on  account  of  the  lack  of  space.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  consideration  of  succession  as  the  primary  basis  for  a 
system  of  indicator  plants,  and  this  has  been  made  the  theme  of  the  present 
treatise.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  the  climax  communities  of  the  region  concerned.  The  original 
plan  included  a  brief  summary  of  the  priseres  and  subseres  of  the  various 
climaxes,  but  the  limitations  of  space  have  precluded  this.  The  same  reason 
has  made  it  desirable  to  deal  with  principles  and  examples  in  the  three  fields 
of  practice,  rather  than  to  attempt  a  complete  account  of  the  host  of  climax 
and  serai  communities  which  serve  as  indicators.  The  general  principles  and 
specific  indicators  have  been  tested  repeatedly  during  the  field  work  of  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  treatment  has  profited  from  the  fact  that  a  special 
inquiry  into  indicator  relations  throughout  the  West  was  made  during  the 
seaaon  of  1918. 

It  is  believed  that  succession  and  indicators  constitute  the  most  essential 
and  useful  form  into  which  the  results  of  research  can  be  put  for  practical  use. 
They  are  the  fundamental  responses  of  plant  and  community  to  the  conditions 
in  control,  and  hence  contain  their  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  grow  or  are  to  be  grown.  Such  responses  require  transla- 
tion into  familiar  terms,  and  for  this  purpose  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
habitats  and  responses  by  means  of  instruments  and  phytometers  is  indis- 
pensable. Moreover,  habitat  and  response  vary  not  only  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  phases  of  the  climatic 
cycle.  The  importance  of  the  latter  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  climatic  cycle  must  be  accorded  a  unique  position  in  all  future 
research  and  practice. 

The  indicator  method  will  naturally  have  its  greatest  usefulness  in  new  or 
partly  settled  regions.  While  the  results  given  i^ply  only  to  western  North 
America,  and  to  the  western  United  States  particularly,  the  principles  and 
methods  are  of  universal  application.  They  should  be  of  especial  value  on 
other  continents  where  there  is  still  a  distinct  frontier.  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  South  Americashould  furnish  fertile  soil  for  indicator  investigations 
and  applications,  while  large  portions  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa  should 
possess  almost  equal  promise  for  this  work.  Even  in  Europe  and  in  other 
thickly  settled  regions,  indicator  studies  will  have  much  value,  and  this  will  be 
true  everjrwhere  that  natural  or  semi-natural  vegetation  is  found.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  indicator  methods  in  some  form  will  come  to  be  applied  to 
all  cultural  vegetation  with  the  advance  of  quantitative  ecology  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  artificial  barrier  between  science  and  practice. 

The  author  is  under  especial  obligation  to  Dr.  H.  L.  Shantz  for  many 
helpful  suggestions  arising  from  the  reading  of  the  manuscript.    Grateful 
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PLANT  INDICATORS 

THE  RELATION  OF  PLANT  COMMUNITIES 

TO  PROCESS  AND  PRACTICE 

Bt  Frbdbbic  E.  Cubmentb 


I.  CONCEPT  AND  HISTORY. 

The  practical  aspect. — ^Eveiy  plant  is  a  measure  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  grows.  To  this  extent  it  is  an  index  of  soil  and  climate,  and  consequently  an 
indicator  of  the  behavior  of  other  plants  and  of  animals  in  the  same  spot.  A 
vague  recognition  of  the  relation  between  plants  and  soil  must  have  marked 
the  very  beginnings  of  agriculture.  In  a  general  way  it  has  played  its  part  in 
the  colonisation  of  new  countries  and  the  spread  of  cultivation  into  new  areas, 
but  the  use  of  indicator  plants  in  actual  practice  has  remained  slight.  It  is 
obviously  of  greatest  importance  in  newly  settled  r^ons.  However,  it  is  in 
just  these  r^ons  that  e3q)erience  is  lacking  and  correlation  correspondingly 
difficiflt.  In  fact  the  pioneer  is  often  misled  by  his  endeavor  to  transfer  the 
experience  gained  in  his  former  home  to  a  new  and  different  region.  Differ- 
ences of  vegetation  and  climate,  and  often  of  soil  as  well,  make  a  wholly  new 
complex  of  relations.  As  a  consequence,  the  settler  is  very  apt  to  go  astray  in 
reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  significance  of  a  particular  plant.  As  the  coun- 
try becomes  more  settled,  experience  accumulates  and  makes  it  increasingly 
possible  to  recognise  helpful  correlations.  But  thiis  period  usually  passes  too 
quickly  to  establish  a  procedure  before  the  native  plants  have  disappeared, 
except  from  roadsides,  meadows,  and  pastures.  The  manner  and  degree  of 
utilisation  of  natural  meadows  and  pastimes  are  clearly  indicated  by  the 
plants  in  them.  Yet  it  is  exceptional  that  these  indicators  are  recognized  and 
made  use  of  by  the  fanner. 

The  scientific  aspect. — On  the  scientific  side,  the  concept  of  indicators  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  emerge  until  plant  physiology  had  made  a  beginning. 
Looking  backward,  one  discerns  something  of  this  idea  in  the  studies  of  vege- 
tational  changes  by  King  (1685:950),  Degner  (1729),  Buffon  (1742:234,  237), 
and  Biberg  (1749:6, 27).^  It  is  likewise  suggested  in  the  description  of  stations 
by  linni  (1751:265)  and  especially  by  Hedenberg  (1754:73).  The  basic 
correlations  were  made  definite  by  De  Luc  (1806:  Plant  Succession,  10)  in  his 
studies  of  succession  in  peat-bogs  and  by  Schouw  (1823: 157, 166)  in  the  clas- 
sification of  plants  by  habitats.  The  idea  is  more  or  less  in  evidence  in  the 
long  series  of  observations  and  discussions  relating  to  the  chemical  theory  of 
the  influence  of  soils.  The  chief  proponents  of  the  chemical  theory  were  Unger 
(1836),  Sendtner  (1854),  Naegeli  (1865),  Fliche  and  Grandeau  (1873),  Bonnier 
(1879),  Contejean  (1881),  HUgard  (1888, 1906),  and  Schimper  (1898,  1903). 
The  foimder  of  the  physical  theory  was  Thurmann  (1849),  though  his  views 
necessarily  placed  his  results  in  more  or  less  harmony  with  the  water-content 
classification  of  Schouw.  The  century-old  controversy  over  the  chemical 
theory  has  centered  around  the  question  of  the  importance  of  lime  in  the  soil. 
While  the  broadening  of  ecological  research  has  thrown  this  question  more  and 
more  into  the  background,  there  is  still  anything  but  unanimity  of  opinion 
concerning  it.  While  it  is  felt  that  the  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  more 
comprehensive  and  thoroughgoing  experimentation  than  it  has  yet  received, 

K^f.  Plant  Suoceedon,  1916:8-10;  Development  and  Structure  of  Vegetation,  1004: 12. 
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the  several  divergent  views  are  later  considered  briefly  for  the  sake  of  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  existing  opinion.  Finally,  the  many  studies  of  foresters  upon 
the  tolerance  of  trees  to  shade  had  large  elements  of  indicator  valuci  but  these 
were  never  brought  together  into  a  system. 

Studies  of  the  relation  of  plants  to  soil  were  based  upon  the  response  of  the 
individual  or  species.  The  first  serious  attempt  to  organize  these  into  a  sys- 
tem  of  indicator  plants  was  made  by  Hilgard  (I860,  1906).  In  a  similarly 
virgin  region,  Bessey  (1891, 1901)  also  recognised  the  indicator  value  of  native 
plants,  and  especiidly  vegetation  for  the  proper  development  of  agricultxu^. 
His  ideas  of  the  practical  value  of  vegetational  studies  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  ecology  as  recorded  in  the  '^Phytogeography  of  Nebraska"  (Pound 
and  Clements,  1898, 1900)  and  the  ''Development  and  Structure  of  Vegetation" 
(Clements  1904: 1).  In  the  latter  the  need  of  quantitative  studies  of  habitat 
and  community  and  the  importance  of  succession  were  first  emphasised,  and 
these  were  made  the  basis  of  a  definite  quantitative  system  in  "  Research  Meth- 
ods in  Ecology"  (Clements,  1905).  As  a  consequence,  the  way  was  prepared 
for  the  use  by  Shantz  (1911)  of  the  plant  community  as  an  indicator  with 
particular  reference  to  succession.  In  another  direction,  E.  S.  Clements  (1905) 
made  a  searching  investigation  of  the  relation  of  leaf  structure  to  different 
factors  and  habitats  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  use  of  habitat^forms  and 
ecads  as  indicators. 

The  development  of  the  idea  that  plants  are  indicators  of  climate  is  more 
difficult  to  trace.  Toumefort  (1717)  probably  furnished  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  idea,  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ararat 
showed  many  species  of  southern  Europe,  while  still  higher  appeared  a  flora 
similar  to  that  of  Sweden,  and  on  the  summit  grew  arctic  plants  such  as  those 
of  Lapland.  Perhai>s  the  most  important  studies  of  climatic  zones  of  vegeta- 
tion were  those  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpla,nd  (1805:37),  Eabsch  (1855:303), 
Edppen  (1884:215),  Drude  (1887:3),  and  Schimper  (1898,  1903:209).  In 
none  of  these  is  there  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  indicator  concept.  This  is 
likewise  true  of  the  formulation  of  life  zones  and  crop  zones  on  the  North 
American  continent  by  Merriam  (1898).  His  applications  of  the  indicator 
idea  are  so  numerous  and  definite,  however,  that  he  must  be  given  the  credit 
for  organizing  the  first  system  of  climatic  indicators.  As  to  the  soil,  Hilgard 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  in  recognizing  the  great  possibilities  of  systems 
of  indicators  and  applying  this  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  Shantz  as  the  inves- 
tigator who  has  placed  the  whole  matter  upon  an  adequate  scientific  basis. 

HISTORICAL 

In  a  general  account  of  the  important  steps  in  the  spread  of  the  indicator 
concept,  it  appears  best  to  deal  only  with  those  studies  in  which  the  concept  is 
either  evident  or  actually  stated.  Even  with  these  the  details  are  reserved  for 
discussion  under  the  various  climaxes  or  applications.  There  are  numerous 
books  and  papers  on  plant-geography,  forestry,  and  agriculture,  which  have 
some  general  relation  to  the  idea.  Most  of  these  have  contributed  nothing 
tangible  or  important  and  for  the  most  part  are  ignored.  A  few  are  considered 
or  mentioned  in  the  proper  special  sections.  Entire  justice  might  demand 
consideration  of  the  work  of  Bonnier,  Fliche  and  Grandeau,  and  C!ontejean  at 
this  point,  but  for  many  reasons  it  has  proved  undesirable  to  treat  these  in 
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detail.  The  following  accounts  are  of  these  researches  in  which  the  term 
indicator  is  actually  employed  or  in  which  the  use  of  instrument,  quadrat,  or 
sucessional  methods  gives  them  distinct  indicator  objectives. 

AGRICULTURAL  INDICATORS. 

Hilgardy  1860. — ^The  following  excerpt  will  serve  to  show  that  Hilgard  was 
the  first  investigator  to  recognise  clearly  the  importance  of  indicators  in  soil 
studies  and  to  make  actual  use  of  them  in  determining  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  new  lands.  A  further  account  of  his  views  and  results  is  given  on 
a  later  page. 

''Judging  of  land  by  its  natural  vegetation.  The  distinction  just  men- 
tioned, so  far  from  being  of  merely  theoretical  value,  is  one  of  the  highest 
practical  importance.  .A^culturists  are  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  qiudity 
of  lands  by  the  natural  vegetation  which  they  find  upon  it;  and  they  rarely 
direct  their  attention  to  anything  but  the  forest  trees.  Yet  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  indicative  rather  ol  what,  in  the  agricuUural  sense  is  termed  the 
mbsoU,  than  that  of  the  surface  stratimi  usuaUy  turned  by  the  plow,  in  the 
shallow  tillage  prevailing  at  present,  which  may  be  of  a  totally  different 
character. 

''As  a  general  thing,  the  forest  growth  when  considered  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  kind  (species),  but  also  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  trees,  is  a  very  safe 
^de  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  land,  and  the  systematic  study  of  the  subject 
m  connection  with  anaLyses  of  soils,  promises  results  of  a  highly  practical 
importance,  which  it  is  intended  to  communicate  more  fully  in  a  future  report. 
But  this  criterion  may  not  infrequently  lead  to  grave  mistakes  unless  a  proper 
examination  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  be  made  at  the  same  time. 

"  These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  that  while  in  the  forest  trees  we  possess 
trustworthy  guides  to  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  material  in  which 
their  roots  are  buried,  it  is  quite  essential  to  determine  at  the  same  time,  by 
inspection,  that  it  is  the  arable  soil  itself,  and  not  merelv  the  subsoil,  which  is 
thus  characterised ;  and  we  should  especially  make  sure  that  the  smaller  plants, 
vi2,  the  shrubs  and  perennials,  corroborate  the  evidence  of  the  trees.  Aimuals 
are  less  reliable  in  their  indications  because  their  development  is  to  a  greater 
extent  influenced  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  seasons." 

Chamberliny  1877. — Chamberlin  shares  with  Hilgard  the  honor  of  being  a 
pioneer  in  the  use  of  native  plants  to  indicate  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
a  region  (1877  :  176).  He  deserves  especial  credit  for  being  the  first  to  recog- 
nise that thecommunity  was  a  better  indicator  than  the  species,  and  for  classi- 
fying the  vegetation  of  Wisconsin  into  communities  with  more  or  less  definite 
indicator  value.  Several  of  Chamberlin's  associates  on  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Wisconsin  made  more  or  less  use  of  his  system  of  indicators  (Wooster,  1882: 
146;  Kmg,  1882:  614;  Irving,  1880:  89),  though  it  unfortunately  appears  to 
have  remained  unknown  to  botanists,  and  consequently  led  to  no  further  work 
in  this  field. 

"The  most  reliable  natural  indications  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a 
district  are  to  be  found  in  its  native  vegetation.  The  natural  flora  may  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  nature's  experiments  in  crop  raising  through  the 
thousands  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  r^on  became  covered  with 
v^etation.  If  we  set  aside  the  inherent  nature  of  the  several  plants,  the 
native  vegetation  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  correlation  of  the  combined 
agricultunJ  influences  of  soil,  climate,  topography,  drainage  and  underljdng 
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f onnationB  and  their  effect  upon  it.  To  determine  the  exact  character  of  each 
of  these  agencies  independently  is  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty;  and  then  to 
compare  and  combine  their  respective  influences  upon  v^etation  presents 
very  great  additional  difficulty.  But  the  experiments  of  nature  furnish  us  in 
the  native  flora  a  practical  correlation  of  them.  The  native  vegetation  there- 
fore merits  careful  consideration,  none  the  less  so  because  it  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, and  a  record  of  it  will  be  valuable  historically. 

''  It  is  rare  in  nature  that  a  single  plant  occupies  exclusively  any  considerable 
territory,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  an  important  difference  between  natiu^'s 
methods  and  those  of  man.  The  former  raises  mixed  crops,  the  latter  chiefly 
simple  ones.  But  in  nature,  the  mingling  of  plants  is  not  miscellaneous  or 
fortuitous.  They  are  not  indiscriminately  intermixed  with  each  other  without 
regard  to  their  fitness  to  be  companions,  but  occur  in  groups  or  communities, 
the  members  of  which  are  adapted  to  each  other  and  their  common  surround- 
ings. It  becomes  then  a  question  of  much  interest  and  of  high  practical 
importance  to  ascertain,  within  the  region  under  consideration,  what  are  the 
naiural  groupings  of  plants,  and  then  what  areas  are  occupied  by  the  several 
groups,  after  which  a  comparison  with  the  soils,  geological  formations,  surface 
configuration,  drainage  and  climatic  influences,  can  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  valuable  results. 

''The  following  natural  groups  are  usually  well  marked,  though  of  course 
they  merge  into  each  other  where  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  the  condi- 
tions favorable  for  one  group  to  those  advantageous  to  another.  In  some 
instances  it  is  imquestionably  true  that  other  circumstances  than  natural 
adaptability  control  the  association  of  these  plants,  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  the  region,  to  discern  these  cases  and  eliminate  them 
from  the  results,  so  that  the  groups  that  are  given  here  are  believed  to  be 
natural  associations  of  plants.  Their  distribution  is  held  to  show  in  what 
localities  conditions  pecuUarly  advantageous  to  them  occur,  and  hence  advan- 
tageous to  those  cultivated  plants  that  require  similar  conditions.'' 

The  author  has  used  both  class  and  group  as  synonyms  of  community,  but 
the  latter  term  is  substituted  in  the  following  list  for  the  sake  of  clearness: 


A.  Upland  vegetation. 

(1)  Herbaceous. 

1.  Prairie  oommunity. 

(2)  Arboreous. 

2.  Oak  community. 

3.  Oak  and  maple  community. 

4.  Maple  community. 

5.  Maple  and  beech  community. 

6.  Hardwood  and  conifer  conununity. 

7.  Pine  conmiunity. 

8.  Limestone  ledge  community. 

9.  Comprehensive  community. 


B.  Marsh  vegetation. 

10.  Grass  and  sedge  conmiunity. 

11.  Heath  oommunity. 

12.  Tamarac  conm[iunity. 

13.  Arbor  vitae  conmiunity. 

14.  Spruce  conmiunity. 

C.  Communities  intermediate  between 

upland  and  marsh. 

15.  Black  ash  community. 

16.  Yellow  birch  commum'ty. 


Merriam,  1898. — ^In  "life  Zones  and  Crop  Zones,"  Merriam  summarized  the 
experiential  evidence  as  to  the  climatic  indications  for  crop  plants.  This  was 
arranged  in  relation  to  seven  life  zones  based  theoretically  upon  temperature, 
but  determined  for  the  most  part  by  the  distribution  of  native  plants  and 
animals.  As  a  pioneer  attempt  to  organize  a  vast  field,  it  deserves  great  credit, 
even  though  later  studies  have  rendered  his  zonal  classification  of  secondary 
value.  The  author's  understanding  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  climatic  indi- 
cators is  best  shown  by  the  following  excerpts: 

''For  ten  years  the  Biological  Survey  has  had  small  parties  in  the  field 
traversing  the  public  domain  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  geographic  dis- 
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tribution  of  our  native  land  animalH  and  plants,  and  mapping  the  boundarieB 
of  the  areas  they  inhabit.  The  present  report  is  intended  to  explain  the  rela- 
tions of  this  work  to  practical  agriculture  and  to  Bhow  the  results  thus  far 
attained. 

**  It  was  early  learned  that  North  America  is  divisible  into  seven  transconti- 
nental belts  or  life  zones  and  a  much  larger  number  of  minor  areas  or  faunas^ 
each  characterised  by  particular  associations  of  animals  and  plants.  It  was 
then  suspected  that  these  same  zones  and  areas,  up  to  the  northern  limit  of 
profitable  agriculture,  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  particular  kinds  or  varieties 
of  cultivated  crops,  and  this  has  since  been  fully  established.  When,  there- 
fore, the  natural  life  zones  and  areas,  seemingly  of  interest  only  to  the  natur- 
alist, were  found  to  be  natural  crop  belts  and  areas,  they  became  at  once  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  agriculturist.  A  map  showing  their  position  and 
boundaries  accompanies  this  report,  and  lists  of  the  more  important  crops  of 
each  belt  and  its  principal  8ub(Uvi8ions  are  here  for  the  first  time  publii^ed. 
The  matter  relating  to  the  native  animals  and  plants  has  been  reduced  to  a 
fragmentaiy  outline  for  the  reason  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  of  com- 
paratively little  interest  to  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower."     (p.  7.) 

''The  Biolo^cal  Survey  aims  to  define  and  map  the  natural  agricultural 
belts  of  the  United  States,  to  ascertain  what  products  of  the  soil  can  and  what 
can  not  be  grown  successfully  in  each,  to  guide  the  farmer  in  the  intelligent 
introduction  of  foreign  crops,  and  to  point  out  his  friends  and  enemies  among 
the  native  birds  and  mammals,  thereby  helping  him  to  utilize  the  beneficial 
and  ward  off  the  harmful  kinds."     (p.  9.) 

"The  farmers  of  the  United  States  spend  vast  sums  of  money  each  year  in 
trying  to  find  out  whether  a  particular  fruit,  vegetable,  or  cereal  will  or  will  not 
thrive  in  localities  where  it  has  not  been  tested.  Most  of  these  experiments 
result  in  disappointment  and  pecuniary  loss.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  crop  experimented  with  comes  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth  or  from  a  neighboring  State,  the  result  is  essentially  the  same,  for  the 
main  cost  is  the  labor  of  cultivation  and  the  use  of  the  land.  If  the  crop 
happens  to  be  one  that  requires  a  period  of  years  for  the  test,  the  loss  from  its 
failure  is  proportionately  great. 

"The  cause  of  failure  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  climatic  unfitness. 
The  quantity,  distribution  or  interrelation  of  heat  and  moisture  may  be  at 
fault.  Thus,  while  the  total  quantity  of  heat  may  be  adequate,  the  moisture 
may  be  inadequate,  or  the  moisture  may  be  adequate  and  the  heat  inadequate, 
or  the  quantities  of  heat  and  moisture  may  be  too  great  or  too  small  with 
respect  to  one  another  or  to  the  time  of  year,  and  so  on.  What  the  farmer 
wants  to  know  is  how  to  tell  in  advance  whether  the  climatic  conditions  on  his 
own  farm  are  fit  or  unfit  for  the  particular  crop  he  has  in  view,  and  what  crops 
he  can  raise  with  reasonable  certainty.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that 
the  answers  to  these  questions  would  be  worth  in  the  aggregate  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly  to  the  American  farmer.  The  Biological  Survey 
aims  to  furnish  these  answers." 

life-zone  surveys  njK)n  the  basis  laid  down  by  Merriam  have  been  made  by 
Bailey  for  Texas  (1905)  and  New  Mexico  (1913),  and  by  Gary  for  Colorado 
(1911)  and  Wyoming  (1917).  Bobbins  (1917)  has  made  a  somewhat  similar 
study  of  the  zonal  relations  in  Colorado  with  reference  to  plants  alone.  Hall 
and  Grinnell  (1919:37)  have  recently  published  comprehensive  lists  of  plants 
and  animals  which  are  regarded  as  ^  ^life-zone  indicators"  for  California.  As 
with  Merriam's  life  zones,  these  are  floristic  and  faunistic  in  character  and 
hence  do  not  necessarily  correspond  with  community  indicators. 
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Hilgard,  1906. — ^In  summarinng  his  soil  studies  of  more  than  50  yeaxs,  Hil- 
gard  formulated  more  fully  and  definitely  his  ideas  of  the  indicator  value  of 
native  vegetation.  This  account  makes  it  clear  that  to  Hilgard  must  be  given 
the  great  credit  of  being  the  first  to  adequately  realize  the  significance  of  indi- 
cators and  to  urge  their  inclusion  in  a  basic  agricultural  method. 

'^The  importance  of  the  natural  relations  of  each  soil  to  vegetation  is  obvi- 
ous, both  from  the  theoretical  and  from  the  practical  viewpoint.  From  the 
former,  it  is  clear  that  the  native  vegetation  represents,  within  the  climatic 
limits  of  the  regional  flora,  the  result  of  a  secular  process  of  adaptation  of 
plimts  to  climat^  and  soils,  by  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  natural  fioras  and  sUvas  are  thus  the  expression  of  secular,  or  rather 
milleidal  experience,  which  if  rightly  interpreted  must  convey  to  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil  the  same  information  that  otherwise  he  must  acquire  by  long  and 
costly  personal  experience. 

"The  general  correctness  of  this  axiom  is  ahnost  self-eyideQt;  it  is  explicitly 
recogmzed  in  the  universal  practice  of  settlers  in  new  regions  of  selecting  landis 
in  accordance  with  the  forest  growth  thereon;  it  is  even  legally  recognized  by 
the  vaJuation  of  lands  upon  the  same  basis  for  purposes  of  assessment,  as  is 
practiced  in  a  number  of  States. 

"The  accuracy  with  which  experienced  farmers  judge  of  the  quality  of  tim- 
bered lands  by  their  forest  growth  has  justly  excited  the  wonder  and  envy  of 
agriculture  investigators,  whose  researches,  based  upon  incomplete  theoretical 
assumptions,  failed  to  convey  to  them  any  such  practical  insight.  It  was 
doubtless  this  state  of  the  case  that  led  a  distinguished  writer  on  agriculture 
to  remark,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  that  he  'would  rather  trust  an  old  farmer 
for  his  judgment  of  land  than  the  best  chemist  alive.' 

"It  is  certainly  true  that  mere  physico-chemical  analyses,  unassisted  by 
other  data,  will  frequently  lead  to  a  wholly  erroneous  estimate  of  a  soil's 
agricultural  value,  when  applied  to  cultivated  lands.  But  the  matter  assumes 
a  very  different  aspect  when,  with  the  natural  vegetation  and  the  correspond- 
ing cultural  experience  as  guides,  we  seek  for  the  factors  upon  which  the 
ol^rved  natural  selection  of  plants  depends,  by  the  physical  and  chemical 
examination  of  the  respective  soUs.  It  is  further  obvious  that  these  factors 
being  once  known,  we  shall  be  justified  ill  applying  them  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  guiding  mark  of  vegetation  is  absent,  as  the  result  of  causes  that 
have  not  materic^^  altered  the  natural  condition  of  the  soil.    (p.  xix.) 

"It  was  from  this  standpoint  that  the  writer  originally  undertook,  in  1857» 
the  detailed  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  composition  of  soils.  It 
seemed  to  him  'incredible'  that  the  well-defined  and  practically  so  important 
distinctions  based  on  natural  vegetation,  everywhere  recognized  and  contin- 
ually acted  upon  by  farmers  and  settlers,  should  not  be  traceable  to  definite 
physical  and  chemical  differences  in  the  respective  lands,  by  competent, 
comprehensively  trained  scientific  observers,  whose  field  of  vision  should  be 
hroad  enough  to  embrace  concurrently  the  several  points  of  view — geological, 
physical,  chemical,  and  botanical — ^that  must  be  conjointly  considered  in 
forming  one's  judgment  of  land.  Such  trained  observers  should  not  merely  do 
as  well  as  the '  untutored  farmer,'  but  a  great  deal  better."    (p.  315.) 

This  .attitude  toward  plants  and  vegetaticm  as  indicators  prevails  through- 
out the  book,  and  the  subject  is  treated  in  considerable  detail  for  the  first  time 
in  Chapters  XXIV  to  XXVI.  These  deal  respectively  with  the  recognition  of 
the  character  of  soils  from  their  native  vegetation,  in  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  generally,  and  with  the  vegetation  of  sahne  and 
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alkali  lands.  While  the  author  ascribes  primary  importance  to  the  presence 
of  lime,  he  does  not  fail  to  assign  great  value  to  water,  especially  in  the  We^t. 
He  not  only  recognises  the  indicator  value  of  the  presence  of  a  particular 
species  or  group  of  species,  but  also  takes  into  account  the  sise,  form,  and 
development  of  the  indicators.  Significant  tables  and  lists  of  indicators  are 
given  on  pages  490, 497,  514-516,  518-519,  and  536.  In  so  far  as  these  con- 
cern the  West,  they  are  considered  in  Chapters  V,  VI,  and  VII. 

Clements,  1910. — ^In  1908,  the  work  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  Minnesota 
was  reorganised  upon  an  ecological  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  classifica- 
tion and  use  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  State.  The  objectives  of  the  survey  were 
defined  as  follows  (Clements,  1910:52): 

''The  first  step  in  determining  the  final  possibilities  of  Minnesota  in  plant 
production  is  to  ascertain  just  what  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  plant.  This  must  be  determined  separately  for  the  two 
great  groups  of  lands,  those  still  unoccupied  and  those  now  in  use.  For  the 
former,  a  knowledge  of  soil  and  climate  and  of  the  plant's  relation  to  them  is 
necessary  to  determine  what  primary  crop,  grain,  forage,  or  forest  is  best. 
For  the  farms  of  the  State,  the  best  use  is  a  matter  of  knowing  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate differenoes  of  regions  and  fields,  and  of  taking  advantage  of  these  in  crop 
production.  For  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Miimesota,  we  need  a  classification 
survey  to  determine  the  best  use  of  different  areas,  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
human  effort  and  happiness  involved  in  trying  to  secure  from  the  land  what  it 
can  not  give  and  yet  to  insure  that  the  land  will  reach  as  quickly  as  possible 
its  maximum  permanent  return.  For  occupied  lands,  the  study  and  mapping 
of  soil  and  dunatic  conditions  would  constitute  a  use  survey  of  the  greatest 
value  in  adjusting  plant  production  to  the  conditions  which  control  it. 

''The  chief  object  of  a  classification  survey  is  to  group  the  unoccupied  lands 
of  the  State  as  accurately  as  possible  into  three  great  divisions:  (1)  a^cul- 
tural  land,  for  crop  production;  (2)  pasture  land,  for  dairying  and  stock  raising; 
(3)  forest  land,  for  lumbering,  water  regulation,  and  recreation  parks.  Such  a 
division  would  be  determined  primarily  by  studies  of  soil  and  climate,  neces- 
sarily supplemented  by  the  evidence  of  native  ve^tation  itself  and  of  such 
cultivation  as  has  been  tried.  The  value  of  classification  depends  upon  its 
accuracy,  but  the  study  of  an  area  from  these  three  standpoints  neglects  no 
source  of  evidence,  and  discloses  practically  all  that  can  be  learned  of  the 
possibilities.'^ 

The  survey  method  was  based  upon  the  instrumental  and  quadrat  study  of 
habitats  and  communities,  cultural  as  well  as  natural.  The  main  divisions 
were  vegetation  mapping,  the  determination  of  indicators,  and  the  study  of 
succession.  Vegetation  and  physiography  were  recorded  on  maps  in  which 
each  division  of  40  acres  was  represented  by  a  square  decimeter.  Quadrat 
and  transect  charts  were  made  of  typical  communities  in  each  section  of  the 
township,  and  determinations  of  physical  factors  in  all  charted  quadrats. 
The  indicator  work  was  devoted  to  the  recognition  of  indicator  species  and 
communities  so  closely  dependent  upon  water-content,  soil,  acidity,  or  light 
that  they  could  always  be  used  as  indicating  a  certain  set  of  conditions. 
Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  correlation  of  indicators  with  crop  plants 
4UQd  with  the  secondary  successions  in  bums,  cutovers,  fallow  fields,  pastures, 
roadsides,  etc.  Four  townships  were  mapped  upon  this  basis  in  1912.  and  a 
large  number  of  successional  areas  from  1913  to  1916.    Some  of  the  general 
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results  have  already  been  published  (Bei^nan  and  Stallard,  1916;  Stallard, 
1916;  Bergman,  1919;  Stallard,  1919),  while  a  part  of  the  indicator  findings  are 
discussed  later  (Chapter  III). 

Shantz,  1911. — ^The  study  of  the  natural  vegetation  of  the  Great  Plains 
by  Shantz  is  the  classic  work  on  indicator  plants.  It  was  the  first  avowed 
investigation  of  indicators  to  be  based  upon  the  three  cardinal  points,  namely, 
instrumentation,  succession,  and  quadrats,  and  will  long  serve  as  the  model 
for  all  thorough  research  in  this  field.  BecauFe  of  its  great  importance,  the 
original  should  be  consulted  for  the  details.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  quote 
the  author's  general  principles,  (p.  9.) 

"Farmers  and  other  persons  who  have  occasion  to  examine  new  land  in 
order  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  agricultural  value  depend  largely  upon  the 
natural  vegetation,  or  plant  covering,  as  an  indicator  of  its  crop-producing 
qualities.  But  there  are  many  possibUities  of  error  in  judging  land  upon  this 
basis.  Species  that  are  closely  related  botanically  and  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance may  indicate  quite  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  popular 
names  of  plsmts  are  likely  to  cause  confusion.  Thus,  the  farmer  who  has 
learned  in  the  Great  Basin  region  that '  greasewood '  is  an  indicator  of  alkali 
land  and  that  'sage-brush'  usually  grows  on  land  free  from  alkali,  will  find  if 
he  moves  to  southern  Arizona  or  southeastern  California  that  the  scrub  there 
known  as  'greasewood'  indicates  absence  of  alkali,  while  the  so-csJled  'sage 
bushes'  of  that  region  grow  on  strongly  alkali  land.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  depend  upon  a  single  plant  species  as  an  indicator,  while 
the  investigations  set  forth  in  this  bulletin  show  that  the  composition  of  the 
plant  covering  as  a  whole  is  a  much  more  reliable  basis  for  judging  the  crop- 
producing  capabilities  of  land. 

"The  chief  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  how  these  sources  of  error 
may  be  avoided  and  how  new  land  may  be  clafiusified  readily  and  with  reasona- 
ble accuracy  on  the  basis  of  its  natural  vegetation.  This  paper  is  not  a  report 
of  a  land  siurvey,  but  rather  a  discussion  of  methods  which  it  is  believed  could 
be  utilized  to  advantage  in  making  such  a  survey,  the  methods  being  illus- 
trated by  application  to  a  limited  territory  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 

"Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  certain  facts  that  have  been 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  course- of  these  investigations:  (1)  Correlations 
between  the  natural  plant  cover  and  the  crop-producing  capabilities  of  land  in 
a  given  area  can  be  satisfactorily  determined  only  after  careful  study  of  the 
different  types  of  vegetation  of  the  area  in  relation  to  their  physical  environ- 
ments; (2)  such  correlations,  determined  for  some  particular  region,  will  need 
to  be  modified  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  before  they  can  be  applied  in  another 
region  where  the  physical  conditions  are  different.  When,  as  a  result  of  suffi- 
cient investigation,  correlations  of  this  nature  are  determined  for  a  given  area, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  afford  a  basis  for  classifying  the  land  of  that  area 
more  readily  and  at  least  as  accurately  as  by  any  other  known  method. 

"  In  order  to  test  and  perfect  the  methods  here  described,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  the  vegetation  of  some  particular  area  in  relation  to 
the  physical  conditions,  checking  the  observations  by  the  study  of  such  exam- 
ples of  actual  crop  production  as  exist  on  the  different  types  of  land.  It  was 
decided  to  begin  work  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  for  this  region  contains  the 
largest  body  of  land  in  the  United  States  having  possible  agricultural  value  on 
which  the  native  plant  covering  is  still  undistiurbed.  A  further  advantage  is 
the  comparative  uniformity  of  the  climate  throughout  the  area  from  the 
Canadian  boundary  on  the  north  to  the  'Panhandle'  of  Texas  on  the  south. 
The  investigations  thus  far  have  been  made  chiefly  in  a  portion  of  eastern 


A.  Short-grass  (Boultloiia  ffradlU)  on  hard  bnd,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

B.  Wire-grass  {Arislido  purpurea)  on  short-grass  land,  Walsenburg,  Colorado. 
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Colorado,  a  region  which  is  considered  representative  because  of  its  central 
position  and  because  its  climatic  conditions  are  ahnost  as  severe  as  anywhere 
m  the  Great  Plains.  But  enough  data  have  been  gathered  in  other  portions  of 
the  Great  Plains  to  make  it  fairly  certain  that  with  comparatively  httle  modi- 
fication the  correlations  shown  wiU  hold  throughout  the  area. 

"The  work  so  far  accomplished  has  brought  out  clearly  that  in  this  area  the 
general  conditions,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  crop  production,  are 
indicated  by  the  character  of  the  native  plant  cover/'    (plate  1.) 

Kearney,  Briggs,  Shantz,  McLane,  and  Piemelsel,  1914. — ^The  first  quanti- 
tative study  of  plant  communities  as  indicators  of  alkaline  soils  was  made  by 
Kearney  and  his  associates  in  the  Tooele  Valley  of  Utah.  This  was  essen- 
tially an  application  of  Shantz's  methods  to  a  saline  basin  and  met  with 
similarly  important  results,  as  the  following  indicates: 

"  In  the  arid  portion  of  the  United  States  the  different  types  of  native  vege- 
tation are  often  very  sharply  delimited,  the  transitions  bemg  so  abrupt  that 
they  can  not  be  attributed  to  climatic  factors;  this  has  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  correlating  the  distribution  of  the  vegetation  with  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  soil.  If  such  correlations  can  be  made,  they  may  be 
utilized  in  the  classification  of  land  tv  !th  respect  to  its  agricultural  capabilities. 

''One  of  the  writers  has  described  the  correlations  which  exist  m  the  Great 
Plains  between  the  different  types  of  vegetation  and  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  corresponding  types  of  land,  and  has  pointed  out  how  the  native 
growth  may  be  used  in  that  region  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  land  for 
dry-farming. 

"The  results  obtained  in  the  Great  Plains  made  it  desirable  to  undertake 
similar  investigations  in  the  Great  Basin  region.  The  problems  to  be  solved 
were:  First,  wjiat  types  of  vegetation  indicate  conditions  of  soil  moisture 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  dry  farming,  and  second,  what  types  indicate  the 
presence  or  absence  of  alkali  salts  in  quantities  likely  to  injure  cultivated  crops. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  locality  where 
both  dry  farming  and  irrigation  farming  are  practiced,  where  much  of  the  soil 
is  still  covered  with  the  original  native  growth,  and  where  some  of  the  soils 
contain  an  excess  of  alkali  salts. 

"After  a  reconnoissance  trip  through  portions  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Oregon  in  August,  1911,  the  Tooele  Valley  in  central  Utah  was  selected  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  Several  very  distinct  types  of  vegetation  are  foimd 
in  a  small  area,  (2)  the  soils  show  a  great  diversity  in  their  moisture  conditions 
and  salt  content,  (3)  the  greater  part  of  the  area  retains  its  original  plant  cover, 
while  examples  of  crop  production,  both  with  and  without  irrigation,  exist  on 
different  types  of  land. 

''  Detailed  studies  of  the  vegetation  of  Tooele  Valley  in  relation  to  the  mois- 
ture conditions  and  salt  content  of  the  soil  were  carried  on  in  1912.  The  work 
was  begun  near  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  (end  of  May)  and  was  terminated 
during  the  first  week  of  August,  when  the  summer  drought  had  reached  its 
height.  Additional  data  were  obtained  during  a  third  visit  to  the  valley  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  1913. 

"  The  distribution  of  the  native  vegetation  was  found  to  depend  in  a  marked 
degree  upon  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  soils,  factors  which  also 
influence  crop  production.  So  far  as  this  particular  area  is  concerned,  the 
vegetation  unquestionably  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  classifying  land  with 
respect  to  its  agricultural  value.  To  what  extent  the  correlations  established 
in  the  Tooele  Valley  hold  good  in  other  parts  of  the  Great  Basin  region  remains 
to  be  determined  by  future  investigation."  (p.  365.) 
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The  successional  relations  of  the  dominants  have  been  dlscuBsed  as  well  as 
graphically  illustrated  by  Shants  (1916:234).  The  primary  succession  ex- 
hibits two  adseres,  one  from  Salicomia  and  AUenrolfea  to  Artemina,  and  the 
other  from  AUenro^ea  through  Distichlis  and  Sporobolua  to  Chry8c4hamnu$. 
These  serai  facts  give  much  additional  value  to  the  indicator  studies  of  the 
Great  Basin,  especially  in  establishing  the  indicator  sequence  and  in  imparting 
a  distinct  significance  to  the  various  mixed  communitiee.    (plate  2.) 


Shantz  and  Plemelsel,  1917.^In  their  exhaustive  study  of  fairy  rings  in 
the  Great  Plains,  Shantz  and  Piemeisel  (1917:191)  have  dhown  the  causal 
relation  between  the  rings  of  mushrooms  and  grasaef-,  as  well  as  the  indicator 
pignificance  of  the  latter.  They  distinguish  three  types  of  fairy  rings,  based 
upon  the  effect  shown  by  the  vegetation:  (1)  those  in  which  the  vegetation  is 
killed  or badlydunaged, caused byAj/aricusfaifruZandC^.l);  (2)  thoeein which 
the  vegetation  is  only  stimulated,  produced  usually  by  species  of  Cabiatia, 
Cataatoma,  Lycoperdon,  Maraamius,  etc.;  (3)  thoce  in  which  no  effect  can  be 
noted  in  the  native  vegetation,  due  to  species  of  Lepiota.  In  the  Agaricut 
rings,  the  vegetation  shows  three  sones  concentric  to  the  central  area  of  normal 
short-grass  sod  (1) :  the  inner  stimulated  zone  (2)  is  a  broad  one,  differing  in 
botanical  composition,  the  more  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  deeper  green  color 
from  the  center.  The  bare  zone  (3)  is  narrower  and  somewhat  more  irregular, 
while  the  vegetation  is  either  dead  or  consists  of  a  few  very  poor  perennials  or 
short-lived  annuals.  The  inner  zone  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  ring 
in  spring  or  wet  seasons,  the  bare  one  in  late  summer  or  fall  or  in  dry  seasons. 
The  outer  stimulated  zone  (4)  is  rather  narrow  and  is  made  up  for  most  part 
of  species  peculiar  to  the  short-grass  sod,  though  resembling  the  inner  zone 
somewhat.    The  mushrooms  occur  in  the  outer  zone  near  the  outside  edge. 


A.  Spirostaehys  occiderUalia  in  salt  marsh,  Bakersfield,  California. 

B.  Shadscale  {Atriptex  conferlifotia)  indicating  saline  land,  Rock  Springs,  Wyomi 
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In  the  case  of  most  fairy  ringSy  the  fungus  produces  a  temporary  stimulating 
effect  only,  and  the  ring  is  indicated  merely  by  the  increased  sise,  vigor,  and 
chlorophyll-content  of  the  annuals  and  the  perennial  grasses. 

The  stimulation  of  the  grasses  and  other  plants  which  produced  the  inner 
and  outer  sones  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  nitrates  and 
ammonia  salts  derived  from  (1)  the  reduction  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil, 
(2)  the  decay  of  the  mushrooms,  and  (3)  the  decay  of  the  mycelium.  The 
bare  sone  results  from  the  death  of  the  vegetation  as  a  consequence  of  a  lack 
of  available  soil  moisture.  Water  penetrates  very  slowly  into  the  sod  filled 
with  myceliiun  when  it  is  once  dry.  The  increased  growth  in  the  outer  sone 
hastens  the  drying-out  of  the  soil  and,  once  dry,  the  latter  is  not  wetted  by 
heavy  and  continued  rain.  The  vegetation  is  not  noticeably  damaged  diuing 
growing  seasons  uniformly  wet,  but  it  quickly  shows  the  effect  of  dry  years  or 
periods  of  drought.  The  secondary  sere  initiated  by  the  fairy  rings  is  essen- 
tially like  that  caused  by  any  other  distiurbance  in  the  short-grass  association. 

Shantz  and  Aldous,  1917. — ^In  the  field  instructions  for  classifying  public 
lands  under  the  terms  of  the  Stock  Raising  Homestead  Act  of  1916,  Shants 
and  Aldous  have  made  the  most  comprehensive  use  of  indicators  for  the  pur- 
pose of  land  classification.  Ninety  different  types  are  recognised  as  indicator 
eonmiunities  and  are  described  briefly,  though  usually  without  a  statement  of 
the  correlated  conditions.  Of  these,  32  belong  to  the  prairie-plains  grassland 
climax,  20  to  the  sagebrush  climax,  16  to  the  desertHMsnit)  climax,  and  9  to 
the  (diaparral.  The  types  are  designated  by  the  names  of  dominants  and 
flubdominants  and  represent  both  serai  and  climax  communities.  Density, 
I)ercentage  of  grasses  and  grass-like  plants,  and  height  of  shrubs  are  also  made 
use  of  for  minor  indications,  while  overgrased  areas  are  given  especial  atten- 
tion. A  key  to  correlation  conditions  and  crop-producing  capabilities  was 
filed  with  the  Geological  Siu-vey  and  is  used  by  it  in  the  interpretation  of 
tiie  types. 

Weaver,  1919.— While  the  work  of  Shants  (1911),  Weaver  (1915),  Sampson 
(1914,  1917),  and  of  Cannon  (1911,  1913,  1917),  Markle  (1917),  and  others 
had  laid  the  basis  for  the  consideration  of  root  systems  in  connection  with 
indicator  values,  the  first  special  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  indicator 
fdgnificance  of  roots  was  made  by  Weaver  in  1918.  This  investigation  derives 
its  importance  not  only  from  the  thoroughness  of  the  methods,  but  especially 
also  from  the  large  niunber  of  species  concerned,  the  wide  range  of  the  com- 
munities, and  the  consistency  of  the  instrumental  results.  Approximately  160 
species  were  investigated,  involving  the  examination  of  about  1,150  individual 
plants.  These  were  largely  grasses  and  grassland  herbs,  but  they  included 
shrubs,  undershrubs,  weeds,  and  forest  herbs  as  well.  The  communities 
represented  were  the  prairies  of  Nebraska  and  the  Palouse  region  of  the  North- 
west, the  short-grass  plains  and  the  sandhills  subclimax  of  Colorado,  the  gravel- 
slide  and  half-gravelHsIide  associes,  and  the  forest  climax  of  the  Pike's  Peak 
region.  In  practically  all  these,  readings  were  made  of  water-content,  humid- 
ity, temperature,  and  light,  and  in  critical  ones  of  transpiration  as  well.  In 
showing  the  community  relations  of  competing  root  systems  use  was  made  of 
the  quadrat-bisect  (plate  a;  cf.  Weaver,  1919,  for  plate  26a).  Many  of  the 
detaUed  results  have  been  utilised  in  the  discussion  of  particular  indicators 
in  Chapters  IV  and  VI. 
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FOREST  INDICATORS. 

A  general  idea  of  indicator  plants  has  existed  in  forestry  for  nearly  a  century , 
and  it  is  strange  that  the  forester  was  not  the  first  to  formulate  a  system  of 
indicators.  His  nearest  approach  to  this  is  found  in  the  tables  of  tolerance 
(Graves  and  Zon,  1911  :  20).  The  fact  that  the  forester's  attention  was 
fixed  primarily  upon  reproduction  and  little  or  not  at  all  upon  the  shrubs 
and  herbs  of  the  forest  floor  probably  explains  the  long  absence  of  any  definite 
recognition  of  indicators.  In  forestry  as  elsewhere,  but  even  to  a  greater 
degree,  a  system  of  indicator  plants  and  conununities  was  impossible  before 
the  use  of  instruments  and  quadrats  and  the  application  of  successional  prin- 
ciples. As  is  shown  later,  however,  forestry  already  possesses  a  large  amount 
of  indicator  material  which  only  needs  to  be  organized  upon  a  systematic  basis. 
Practically  all  site  studies  have  much  and  some  of  them  great  indicator  value. 
However,  the  researches  directed  primarily  toward  this  have  been  few,  and  it 
is  necessary  here  to  consider  only  the  following: 

Gajander,  1909.— Cajander  (1909;  Zon,  1914  :  119)  has  made  an  interest- 
ing endeavor  to  recognize  forest  types  on  the  basis  of  the  living  ground-cover 
as  indicators  of  the  soil  conditions.  He  classified  the  forests  of  Germanyi 
composed  largely  of  spruce,  fir,  beech,  and  oak,  into  three  types: 

1.  Oxalis  type  (foreeta  with  a  layer  society  of  OxalU  acetoadla). 

2.  MyrtiUtu  type  (forests  with  a  layer  society  of  MyrHUua  nigra), 

3.  CcMuna  heath  type  (forests  with  a  layer  society  of  CattutM  vtilgwris). 

The  Oxalia  type  characterizes  the  best  soild  and  comprises  nearly  all  the 
dominant  trees.  It  is  further  divided  into  four  subtypei^,  marked  by  Impa- 
tiena'Asperula,  Aspertda,  Oxalia,  and  OxaHa-MyrtiUus  respectively.  As  Zon 
points  out,  the  dominant  species  of  trees  are  assiuned  to  play  no  part  in  deter- 
mining the  type.  The  author  also  dismisses  the  efifect  of  light  as  of  no  impor- 
tance. This  appears  to  be  quite  unwarranted,  as  no  measurements  seem  to 
have  been  made  of  light,  as  is  apparently  true  of  the  other  factors  as  well,  and 
consequently  the  correlation  between  conununities  and  conditions  is  super- 
latively general.  Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  successional  sequence 
of  dominants  or  subdominants,  and  here  again  the  real  indicator  values  are 
overlooked  or  lost.  Zon  further  points  out  that  the  author's  own  statements 
are  contradictory,  in  that  he  states  in  one  place  that  the  layer  societies  indicate 
the  physical  conditions  independent  of  the  tree  species,  while  in  another  the 
trees  are  said  to  determine  the  character  of  the  herbaceous  vegetation  beneath 
them.  While  Cajander  has  erred  in  a&signing  greater  importance  to  the  sub- 
dominant  herbs  and  low  shrubs  than  to  the  dominant  trees,  his  use  of  the 
forest  societies  as  indicators  is  sound,  and  will  serve  to  correct  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  foresters  who  have  neglected  the  undergrowth. 

Clements,  1910, — ^The  investigation  of  the  lodgepole-burn  forests  of 
northern  Colorado  in  1907-1908  was  essentially  a  study  of  fire  indicators, 
herbaceous  as  well  as  woody.  Its  real  importance  in  this  connection  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  study  of  forests  made  on  the  complete  basis  of  instru- 
ments, quadrats,  and  succession.  It  was  pointed  out  that  lodgepole  pine  and 
aspen  are  practically  universal  indicators  of  fire  and  not  of  mineral  soil  or  other 
conditions,  at  least  for  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Agrostis  hiemalis,  Chamaene- 
rium  angustifolium  and  Vaccinium  oreophUum  were  recognized  as  the  chief 


A.  Lodgepole  forest  {Finus  contoria)  indicating  fire,  Long's  Peak,  Colorado. 

B.  Aspen  woodland  {Pojndua  iTcmuloidea)  arisinE  from  root -sprout  lag  due  ti 

Peak. 
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(Honeere  of  the  burn  subBere,  together  with  the  moeeeB  Biyum  arfferUeum  and 
Punaria  hygrometrica.  Several  other  species  are  ahnost  equally  good  indi- 
cators of  bums,  especially  when  abundant.  These  are  RvbuB  strigoetis,  Carex 
ro89ii^  Arnica  cordifoliay  AckiUea  lamdosaf  and  Anaphalis  margarUacea.  The 
water  an4  light  factors  for  the  six  dominant  trees  were  measured  and  the 
successional  sequence  thus  obtained  exhibits  the  indicator  value  of  each 
species,  (plate  3.) 

A  successional  study  was  made  of  the  so-called  natural  parks  of  Colorado 
in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  indicator  significance  as  to  refor- 
estation, both  natural  and  artificial.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  all 
such  grassland  areas  in  forested  regions  are  but  serai  stages  leading  to  a  forest 
climax.  The  majority  of  them  are  due  to  repeated  bums  or  the  slow  filling 
of  lakes,  with  the  result  that  they  persist  as  apparent  climaxes  for  several 
hundred  years.  Their  origin  is  readily  disclosed  by  the  indicators  in  them,  as 
is  also  tnfe  of  the  rate  of  development. 

Pearson,  1913-1914. — ^In  discussing  the  proper  basis  for  the  classification 
of  forest  lands  into  tjrpes,  Pearson  (1913  :  79)  has  reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

''The  only  scientific  basis  for  such  a  classification  is  that  of  potential  pro- 
ductiveness, considering  both  agricultural  and  forest  crops.  The  productive 
value  may  be  ascertained  in  two  ways :  The  first  measures  directly,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  physical  factors  on  the  site  and  gauges  the  productive  capacity  by 
the  measure  in  which  the  sum  of  these  factors  meets  the  requirements  of  various 
crops.  The  second  method  uses  cluu*acteristic  forms  of  vegetation  on  the 
ground  as  an  indicator  of  the  physical  conditions  present,  and  upon  this  basis 
ascertains  the  adaptability  of  the  site  for  different  crops.  The  obvious  objec- 
tion to  the  first  method  is  the  need  of  climatological  dEtta  and  soil  analyses  on 
each  site  to  be  classified;  and  owing  to  the  diversity  of  sites  in  our  forest 
regions,  together  with  the  ahnost  complete  absence  of  climatological  records  in 
many  sections,  the  collection  of  the  needed  data  would  involve  an  expense 
which,  at  this  stage  of  our  advancement  in  forestry,  would  be  almost  pro- 
hibitive. The  second  method  requires  a  thorough  preliminary  investigation 
in  each  region  to  be  covered,  in  order  to  secure  a  working  knowledge  for  the 
actual  land  classification,  and  obviously  reliable  results  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  employment  of  trained  men.  This  method  is  the  simpler  and  probably 
the  more  reliable  of  the  two,  and  it  is  considered  entirely  applicable  to  the 
needs  of  the  forester." 

A  general  indicator  relation  is  established  between  the  five  forest  types  and 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Coconino  National  Forest  in  northern 
Arizona.  The  same  author  (1914  :  249)  has  employed  seedlings  of  Douglas 
fir  as  indicators  of  the  conditions  for  planting  in  aspen  and  in  open  situa- 
tions at  8,700  feet  on  the  south  slope  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains. 
The  seedlings  were  planted  in  two  plots  in  the  aspen  and  two  in  the  opening 
each  spring  of  the  3-year  period,  and  instrumental  readings  were  made  of 
water-content,  evaporation,  wind,  and  temperature.  The  aspen  uniformly 
gave  a  larger  survival  of  seedlings  than  the  opening,  the  percentage  varying 
from  7  to  13.  The  critical  factor  in  this  wa&  evaporation,  which  was  50  to 
90  per  cent  higher  in  the  open  than  under  the  aspen.  The  author  further 
points  out  that  the  results  indicate  that  yellow  pine,  because  of  its  lower 
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moisture  requirements  and  greater  demands  for  light,  will  probably  prove 
more  suitable  than  Douglas  fir  for  openings  within  the  natural  range  of  the 
former.  A  later  study  has  dealt  with  the  correlation  of  height-growth  with 
precipitation,  but  this  is  considered  under  growth-forms  in  Chapter  II. 

Zon,  1915. — ^At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  a  conference  was  held  at 
the  Utah  Forest  Experiment  Station  in  1915  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  a 
system  of  indicators  for  silvics  and  grazing,  and  especially  the  indicator  value 
of  shrubby  and  herbaceous  species  and  communities,  with  particular  reference 
to  succession.  The  conference  consisted  of  Mr.  Zon,  chief  of  silvics,  Mr. 
Jardine,  inspector  of  grazing,  Dr.  Sampson,  director  of  the  station.  Dr.  E.  S. 
Clements,  and  the  writer.  There  was  general  agreement  upon  the  value  of 
indicators  as  a  basis  for  the  experimental  regeneration  of  forest  and  grassland. 
As  an  outcome,  Mr.  Zon  drew  up  a  preliminary  outline  of  the  indicator  sig- 
nificance of  the  important  dominants  of  the  various  zones  and  represented 
this  graphically  in  a  schematic  transect  (fig.  25).  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  definite  organization  of  the  indicator  experience  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  silvical  work.    Its  proposals  as  to  indicators  are  considered  in  Chapter  VII. 

A  similar  conference  on  indicators  and  succession  was  held  at  the  station  in 
1917.  It  was  attended  by  Professor  Toumey,  Professor  Pool,  Dr.  E.  S. 
Clements,  Dr.  Sampson,  Mr.  Korstian,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Weil,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  together  with  the  writer.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
serai  indicators  of  grazing  bums,  erosion  and  slides,  as  well  as  to  climatic 
indicators  in  the  chaparral  belt.  Some  of  the  conclusions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  discussion  of  indicator  papers  in  Chapter  VII,  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the 
text  itself. 

Hole  and  Singh,  1916. — ^In  studying  the  reproduction  of  sal  {Shorea  rdbuda) 
in  the  forests  of  India,  Hole  and  Singh  have  made  a  quantitative  study  of  the 
water  and  light  factors  which  control  germination  and  ecesis.  Their  work  is 
especially  noteworthy  in  that  experimental  quadrats  have  been  employed  for 
the  analysis  of  different  sites  (p.  48),  and  that  a  detailed  study  was  inade  of 
soil  aeration  as  a  critical  factor.  The  general  indicator  results  are  given  in 
the  following  excerpts: 

"  Broadly  speaking  three  principal  soil  types  may  be  distinguished  in  these 
areas,  and  these  are  characterized  by  different  types  of  vegetation,  as  follows: 

A.  Containing  a  large  percentage  of  sand  and  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 

finer  particles  of  silt.    The  soil  is  also  frequently  shallow,  with  gravel  and 
boulders  below,  and  is  therefore  essentially  dry. 
Dry  misoellaneous  forest  with  Aoada  catechu  saxd  DaXbergia  Hcboo  prominent,  or 
grassland  with  Saccharum  munja  dominant. 

B.  Sal  forest  or  grassland,  well  aerated  deep  loam  with  Saoch/arum  narenga  (often 

mixed  with  ArUhisHria  giganUa  (mmdinacea)  dominant. 

C.  Badly  aerated  deep  loam.    This  differs  from  (B)  either  in  containing  more  day 

and  silt,  in  being  actually  denser  with  less  pore  space  per  cubic  foot,  or  in 
having  the  water-table  nearer  the  surface. 
Moist  miscellaneous  forest  with  BtUea  fnmdoM,  Stereospermum  sutweolens,  7er- 
minalia,  Cedrda  toona  and  others,  or  grassland  with  Erianihiu  raoennae 
(often  mixed  with  AnHvUixria  gigantea  viUMo)  dominant. 

"One  of  these  types  is  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  sal,  inasmuch  as  the 
water-content  of  the  soil  falls  rapidly  to  the  death-limit  after  the  close  of  the 
rainy  season,  while  another  type  is  unsuitable  on  account  of  bad  soil-aeration 
which  leads  to  a  low  percentage  of  germination,  a  high  percentage  of  deaths 
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during  the  rains,  and  a  superficial  root  S3r8tem.  The  latter  point  is  of  great 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  the  roots  being  situated  in  those  layers  of 
soil  the  water-content  of  which  is  reduced  to  the  death-limit  in  the  dry 
season.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  results  obtained  go  far  to  explain  the 
natural  distribution  of  sal,  and  also  indicate  those  grasslands  and  forestless 
areas  in  which  afforestation  with  sal  offers  the  greatest  chance  of  success. 
Finally,  it  has  been  shown  that,  owing  chiefly  to  the  heavy  shade,  the  aeration 
of  the  superficial  soil  layers  in  dense  sal  forest  is  commonly  below  the  death- 
limit  for  several  weeks  during  the  rains  and  that  this  factor  is  responsible  (1) 
for  the  holocaust  of  sal  seedlings  which  takes  place  during  the  rains  in  shady 
forests  in  years  of  heavy  rainfall  and  (2)  for  the  development  of  a  superficial  root 
system  which,  in  the  hot  season  when  the  sal  sheds  its  leaves  and  the  forest 
canopy  thins  out,  leads  to  widespread  damage  from  drought  among  those 
plants  which  survive  the  rains.  Opening  of  the  cover  and  temporary  removal 
of  the  humus  are  obvious  expedients  by  means  of  which  the  soil-aeration  can  be 
improved.  Firing  would  also  in  some  cases  probably  be  beneficial  in  this 
respect."     (p.  38.) 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  management  of  any  particular  sal  forest  to  a  great 
extent  depends  on  the  fact  whether  the  seedlings  in  it  suffer  chiefly  from 
drought  or  from  bad  soil-aeration  and  therefore  the  determination  of  this  point 
is  of  primary  importance.  Observations  regarding  the  season  when  the  seed- 
lings chiefly  die  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  at  the  time  naturally  indicate  to  a 
great  extent  which  factor  is  primarily  concerned.  In  addition  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  work  which  has  been  carried  out  at  Dehra  during  the  last  few  years 
has  shown  that  the  dominant  grasses  on  an  area  are,  as  a  rule,  excellent  indi- 
cators of  the  soil  conditions.  Thus  in  northern  India,  where  Saccharum 
narenga  and  ArUhuHria  gigantea  arundinacea  tend  to  be  dominant,  the  soil 
moisture  and  aeration  are  as  a  rule  suitable  for  the  best  development  of  sal  and 
sal  forests  of  the  moist  type  prevail.  In  shady  forest  in  such  localities,  the 
seedlings  suffer  chiefly  from  bad  soil-aeration  and  the  most  efficient  remedy 
consists  in  opening  the  cover  and  exposing  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
grasses  as  Saccharum  munja,  S.  sporUaneum,  Eragrostis  cynosuroides,  Imperata 
arundinacea,  Vetiveria  zizanoideSj  Andropogon  contortv>8,  and  Ischasmum  anguS' 
tifolium  usually  indicate  a  soil  too  dry  or  too  dense  for  the  best  sal  development, 
and  such  forests  as  occur  are  of  the  dry  sal  type.  The  recognition  of  the  domi- 
nant grasses  in  the  sal  tracts  therefore  .is  a  matter  of  considerable  practical 
importance,  and  a  subsequent  paper  will  deal  in  more  detail  with  the  grasses 
of  the  sal  tracts,  in  their  capacity  as  soil  indicators."     (p.  83.) 

Eorstian,  1917. — In  a  study  of  permanent  quadrats  on  the  Datil  National 
Forest  of  New  Mexico,  Korstian  (1917:267)  gives  the  increment  data  for 
Pinus  ponderosa  on  sites  I  and  II,  and  points  out  that  the  growth  of  a  domi- 
nant tree  is  the  best  indication  of  the  quality  of  forest  sites.  The  differences 
in  the  native  vegetation  on  the  two  sites  were  so  great  as  to  suggest  its  cor- 
relation with  tree-growth  and  its  use  as  an  indicator  of  forest  sites.  A  large 
number  of  list  quadrats  were  employed,  but  the  lack  of  previous  successional 
studies  makes  their  accurate  interpretation  difficult  and  probably  explains  in 
part  the  conclusion  that 

''In  studying  the  indicator  significance  of  the  native  vegetation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  directly  to  the  individual  species  instead  of  attempting  to  stop  at 
the  association,  society,  or  community. 

"The  writer  believes  that  the  native  vegetation  found  on  deforested  areas 
may  be  considered  as  a  criterion  of  the  latent  potentialities  of  the  site  for  forest 
production  provided  the  vegetation  has  not  been  too  seriously  or  too  recently 
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disturbed  and  that  the  more  important  phases  of  the  sucoessional  series  are 
properly  understood. 

''  The  fundamental  study  of  forest  planting  sites  logically  resolves  itself  into 
three  categories:  (1)  The  empirical  establishment  of  plantations  and  the 
observation  and  study  of  their  survival  and  subsequent  development;  (2)  the 
measurement  and  study  of  the  most  important  phyBical  factors  of  the  site, 
such  as  the  available  soil  moisture  or  growth  water  and  evaporation;  and  (3) 
the  indicator  significance  of  the  native  vegetation  occuiring  on  the  sites,  imply- 
ing a  very  careful  correlation  of  all  three  phases. 

''  It  is  readily  conceivable  that  site  studies  of  this  character  will  be  of  the 
utmost  value  in  explaining  the  presence  or  absence  of  tree  growth  on  certain 
areas,  in  the  judicious  selection  of  the  proper  species  and  sit^  in  the  reforesta- 
tion of  much  of  the  denuded  forest  land  of  the  United  States,  and  in  establish- 
ing a  working  basis  for  the  classification  of  forest  lands.  Only  after  considering 
the  relative  agricultural  and  forest  productivity  of  the  land  on  a  combined 
scientific  and  economic  basis,  can  a  positive  conclusion  be  reached  that  ite 
greatest  utility  Ues  in  its  use  for  forestry  or  for  agricultural  purposes.'^ 

GRAZING  INDICAT0B3. 

Grazing  has  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  field  for  investigation  for  scarcely 
more  than  a  decade.  Complete  recognition  of  grazing  as  a  subject  for  experi- 
ment should  perhaps  be  dated  from  the  establishment  of  the  Utah  Forest 
Experiment  Station  for  grazing  in  1912.  Three  more  or  less  marked  steps  in 
advance  had  preceded  this  and  had  made  it  inevitable.  The  first  was  a 
general  study  of  the  West  with  reference  to  the  species,  distribution,  and  value 
of  the  native  grasses  and  forage  plants.  The  stimulus  for  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Bessey  in  Nebraska,  as  indicated  by  the  publication  of  many 
reports  dealing  with  grasses  and  forage  plants  from  1886  to  1907.  Webber 
(1890),  Smith  (1890),  and  Williams  were  associated  with  Bessey  in  some 
of  this  work  and  the  last  two  later  carried  on  extensive  grassland  studies 
over  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  (Smith,  1898;  Williams, 
1897,  1898).  Similar  studies  were  made  by  Shear  and  Clements  in  1896,  by 
Rydberg  and  Shear  in  1897,  by  Panmiel  in  1897,  Nelson  in  1898,  and  others  (cf . 
Shear,  1901).  The  second  step  was  perhaps  the  most  significant,  inasmuch  as 
it  introduced  the  quantitative  study  of  graziog  areas  by  means  of  the  quadrat, 
and  provided  an  exact  method  of  measuring  carrying  capacity  and  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  overgrazing  or  the  amount  of  regeneration.  This  work 
was  begun  by  Griffiths  and  Thomber  in  1901  and  enlarged  in  1903  on  what  is 
now  the  Santa  Rita  Grazing  Reserve  of  the  Forest  Service.  It  has  been 
carried  on  continuously  since  that  tune  by  Griffiths,  Wooton,  Thomber,  Hurtt, 
and  Hensel  in  turn,  and  now  constitutes  the  classic  field  for  grazing  study 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  has  yielded  publications  of  primary  importance 
by  Griffiths  (1901,  1904,  1907,  1910),  Thomber  (1910),  and  Wooton  (1916). 
Somewhat  similar  lines  of  experiment  were  begun  by  (>)ville  and  Sampson  in 
1907  in  the  Wallowa  National  Forest  in  northeastem  Oregon.  The  resulte 
are  recorded  in  a  series  of  reports  of  unusual  significance,  namely,  Sampson 
(1908,  1909,  1913,  1917)  and  Jardine  (1908). 

The  third  period  of  rapid  development  in  grazing  studies  began  with  the 
organization  of  grazing  reconnaissance  in  the  six  districto  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  1911.  During  the  past  seven  years  reconnoissances  have  been  made  on 
practically  aU  of  the  National  Forests,  aiid  the  grazing  upon  these  has  been 
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adminiflteied  upon  the  basis  of  a  definite  carrying  capacity.  The  result  has 
been  to  favor  regeneration  to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  the  ranges  have 
recovered  their  normal  carrying  capacity  to  a  large  degree.  With  the  exten- 
sive work  in  reconnoissance  went  the  establishment  of  permanent  quadrats, 
especially  in  the  Coconino,  Targhee  and  Deerlodge  National  Forests.  Those 
on  the  Coconino  especially  have  been  actively  studied  (plate  89,  b),  and  have 
already  yielded  results  of  much  value  (Hill,  1917). 

The  most  signal  advance  has  been  marked  by  the  organization  of  a  graaing 
experiment  station  of  the  Forest  Service  at  Ephraim,  Utah,  in  1912.  This 
has  been  followed  by  the  establishment  of  experimental  pastures  for  grazing 
at  Mandan  (North  Dakota),  and  Ardmore  (South  Dakota),  by  the  Office  of 
Dry  Land  Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Somewhat 
earlier  than  this,  in  1908,  Marsh  had  begun  experimental  work  in  Colorado  on 
poisonous  plants,  and  this  is  now  carried  on  at  a  special  experiment  station 
at  Salina,  Utah,  on  the  Fbhlake  National  Forest.  In  1914,  the  Jornada  Grazing 
Beserve  was  established  near  Las  Cruces,  and  this,  like  the  Santa  Bita  Beserve, 
is  essentially  a  grazing  experiment  station  in  the  open  range  country.  It 
seems  inevitable  that  the  organization  of  grazing  reserves  and  experiment 
stations  will  proceed  rapidly  until  they  are  found  in  all  the  important  grazing 
types  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  each  State,  including  the  South.  An  account 
is  given  in  Chapter  VI  of  the  inauguration  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  grazing 
investigations  throughout  the  West  during  1917-1919. 

Practically  none  of  the  grazing  studies  abstracted  in  the  following  pages 
was  intended  to  deal  with  indicator  plants.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however, 
H^hey  all  contribute  more  or  less  definitely  to  the  understanding  of  grazing 
indicators,  because  of  the  simple  and  direct  relation  grassland  dominants  and 
subdominants  have  to  grazing.  In  addition,  the  abstracts  furnish  a  fairly 
complete  outline  of  the  progress  of  grazing  investigations  during  the  past 
twenty  years. 

Smithy  1899. — ^The  first  clear  recognition  of  grazing  as  a  fundamental 
field  for  investigation  was  accorded  by  Smith  in  his  study  of  grazing  problems 
in  the  Southwest.  His  paper  is  a  mine  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  fore- 
shadows a  large  number  of  the  later  experiments.  The  author  has  a  distinct 
idea  of  grazing  indicators  and  of  succession,  as  the  following  excerpts  show: 

^'Before  the  ranges  were  overgrazed  the  grasses  of  the  red  prairies  were 
largely  bluestems  or  sage  grasses  (Andropogon),  often  as  high  as  a  horse's  back. 
After  pasturing  and  sub^uent  to  the  trampling  and  hiuxlening  of  the  soil, 
the  dc^  grasses  or  needle  grasses  {Aristida)  took  the  whole  coimtry.  After 
further  overstocking  and  trampling,  the  needle  grasses  were  driven  out  and  the 
mesquite  grasses  (HUaria  and  B'Milia)  became  the  most  prominent  species. 
The  occurrence  of  any  one  of  these  as  the  dominant  or  most  conspicuous  grass 
is  to  some  extent  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  land  and  of  what  stage  in  over- 
stocking and  deterioration  has  been  reached. 

"There  is  often  a  succession  of  dominant  grasses  in  nature  through  natural 
causes,  but  never  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  on  the  cattle  ranges  during  the 
process  of  deterioration  from  overgrazing.  Thus,  the  grasses  in  any  given  val- 
ky  are  liable  to  change  in  a  long  series  of  years  through  destruction  by  wood 
lice,  prairie  dogs,  by  fires,  unususJly  early  or  late  frosts,  or  by  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  plant  to  ripen  seed.  This  latter  contingency  frequently  occurs  in 
the  case  of  the  big  bluestems  and  the  feather  sedge,  and  probably  with  some 
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others  of  the  Andropogon  species.  The  curly  mesquite  will  stand  ahnost  any 
amount  of  drought,  trampling,  and  hard  usage,  but  is  easily  killed  and  rotted 
out  during  a  wet  cold  winter.  The  drought-resistant  needle  grass  is  frequently 
destroyed  by  wood  lice  over  considerable  areas.  This  usuaUy  happens  in  the 
spring  on  burned  areas  after  light  local  showers.  Finally,  the  entire  seed  crop 
may  be  destroyed  by  early  autumn  fires.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  through  some 
one  of  many  natural  causes  a  sp>ecies  of  grass  may  be  all  but  exterminated  and 
its  place  taken  by  others,  often  of  less  value. 

"On  overstocked  land  there  is  uniformly  an  alternation  of  needle  grass  and 
mesquite  at  short  intervals,  unless  the  overstocking  is  carried  too  far,  when 
these  p>erennials  give  way  to  annuals  and  worthless  weeds.  The  carrying 
capacity  then  depends  almost  absolutely  on  the  proper  distribution  of  rainfall 
through  the  growing  season  in  order  to  bring  this  transient  vegetation  to  its 
fullest  maturity."    (p.  28.) 

The  text  is  divided  into  the  following  heads:  (1)  investigation  of  carrying 
capacity,  (2)  destruction  of  grasses  by  animal  pests,  (3)  deterioration  through 
increase  of  weeds,  (4)  renewing  the  cattle  ranges,  (6)  rest  versus  alternation 
of  pastures,  (6)  additional  aids  to  range  improvement,  (7)  grazing  regions  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  (8)  relation  of  land  laws  to  range  improvement,  and 
(9)  benefits  of  improving  the  ranges.  The  most  significant  part  of  the  report 
is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  regeneration  of  the  range  by  means  of  rotation 
pastures.  Experimental  sections  were  selected  at  Abilene  and  Channing, 
Texas,  representing  prairie  and  plains  respectively.^  On  these  the  following 
experimental  pastures  and  areas  were  established  (p.  20;  Bentley,  1902  :  15). 

Pasture  No.  1  (80  acres) :  No  treatment  except  to  keep  all  stock  off  until  June  1  of  each 
year,  pasturing  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Pasture  No.  2  (80  acres) :  To  be  cut  with  a  disk  harrow,  and  stock  to  be  kept  off  until  June  1 
of  each  year,  pasturing  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Pastures  Nos.  3  and  4  (40  acres  each) :  To  be  grazed  alternately,  the  stock  to  be  changed 
from  one  pasture  to  the  other  every  two  weeks,  thus  allowing  the  grasses  a  short 
period  for  recovery  after  each  grazing. 

Pasture  No.  5  (80  acres) :  No  treatment  except  pasturing  until  June  1  and  keeping  stock 
off  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Pasture  No.  6  (80  acres) :  No  treatment  except  to  keep  stock  off  during  the  first  season. 

Pasture  No.  7  (80  acres) :  To  be  harrowed  with  an  ordinary  straight-toothed  harrow  and 
stock  kept  off  during  the  first  season. 

Pasture  No.  8  (80  acres) :  To  be  disked  and  stock  kept  off  during  the  first  season. 

Pasture  No.  9  (70  acres):  Reserved  for  special  experiments,  viz,  to  determine  (1)  whether 
or  not  seeds  of  a  number  of  wild  and  cultivated  varieties  of  grasses  and  forage 
plants,  exclusive  of  the  grasses,  could  be  sown  directly  in  the  sod  with  satisfactory 
results.  (2)  Whether  the  roots  of  certain  sod  and  pasture  grasses  could  be  trans- 
planted to  the  bare  spots  and  a  good  stand  secured  in  that  way.  (3)  Whether  the 
stand  of  grass  could  be  improved  by  opening  furrows  across  the  pasture,  in  which 
the  grass  seeds  blown  over  the  ground  by  the  winds  could  be  arrested  and  the 
stand  of  grass  be  improved. 

Bentley,  1902. — ^The  preceding  experiments,  though  initiated  by  Smith, 
were  carried  out  by  Bentley  from  1898  to  1901.  His  results  are  of  great  value 
as  the  first  outcome  of  actual  and  successful  experimentation  in  improving 
the  range.  At  the  beginning  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  of  the  area  was 
determined  to  be  16  acres  per  head,  or  1  :  16.  During  the  first  year,  the 
carrying  capacity  was  estimated  to  have  increased  to  1  :  8,  or  1(X)  per  cent. 

^No  record  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  experiments  at  Channing,  and  it  is  assumed  these 
were  early  disoontinued. 
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Unfortunately,  no  detailed  report  was  made  on  the  different  pastures,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  rotation  or  disking  and  harrowing  was  of  the 
greater  value  in  securing  these  results.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  a 
further  improvement  of  30  to  50  per  cent  was  noted  in  the  disked  pastures. 
By  the  close  of  the  three-year  period,  while  the  whole  area  had  improved  more 
than  100  per  cent,  the  greatest  improvement  was  noted  in  the  pastures  which 
had  been  disked  and  harrowed.  Two  minor  experiments  of  much  practical 
interest  were  also  carried  out  successfully.  The  one  consisted  of  plowing 
furrows  12  feet  apart  over  10  acres  of  pasture  9.  The  many  fruits  caught  in 
the  furrows  germinated  readily  and  grew  vigorously  because  of  the  increased 
water-content.  The  latter  also  benefited  the  grasses  between  the  furrows. 
The  other  test  involved  the  transplanting  of  grass  mats  and  bunches  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  bare  areas  in  prairie-dog  towns  and  other  denuded  areas. 
The  results  are  of  especial  significance  and  are  further  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 

Griffiths,  1901,  1904,  1907,  1910, 1915.— Griffiths's  work  upon  the  gracing 
ranges  of  southern  Arizona  from  1903  to  1910  is  entitled  to  great  credit  as  the 
earliest  consistent  study  of  range  production.  The  quadrat  method  was 
employed  more  or  less,  and  some  attention  was  paid  to  physical  factors  and 
incidentally  to  changes  of  population.  The  objects  of  the  investigation  were 
(1)  to  demonstrate  that  run-down  and  overstocked  ranges  will  recover  under 
proper  treatment,  (2)  to  ascertain  how  long  a  time  is  necessary  to  get  appreci- 
able and  complete  recovery,  and  what  methods  of  management  will  produce 
such  results,  (3)  to  carry  on  reseeding  and  introduction  experiments  in  the  hope 
of  increasing  the  total  quantity  of  feed,  (4)  to  measure  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  carrying  capacity  of  a  known  representative  area.  The  report  of  1915  on 
the  native  pasture  grasses  of  the  United  States  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  with  direct  bearing  upon  gracing  indicators  (pUte  4,  a). 

The  general  results  of  the  investigations  are  shown  by  the  following  sum- 
mary (1910:24): 

"The  lands  imder  consideration  appear  to  regain  their  original  productivity 
in  approximately  three  years  of  complete  protection. 

'^  Evidence  thus  far  secured  seems  to  indicate  that  the  best  lands  in  the 
vicinity  will  improve  under  stocking  at  the  rate  of  one  bovine  animal  to  20 
acres.  The  poorer  lands  take  a  correspondingly  larger  acreage  for  each  ani- 
mal.    The  areas  that  will  carry  one  head  to  20  acres  are  very  limited. 

"Brush  and  timber  are  encroaching  upon  the  grasslands,  due,  it  is  believed, 
to  protection  from  fires. 

"A  ground  cover  is  not  a  factor  below  an  altitude  of  about  3,500  feet. 

"Although  the  TYiftYimnni  yield  of  forage  may  be  reached  in  about  three 
years  of  protection,  improvements  in  quality  of  forage  will  probably  go  on 
longer  through  the  continued  supplanting  of  annual  plants  by  perennials  of 
greater  value. 

"Thus  far  alfilerilla  is  the  only  introduced  plant  which  has  succeeded  and 
this  only  in  the  most  favored  situations.  It  does  not  appear  to  thrive  in  com- 
petition with  the  native  perennial  grasses  at  those  altitudes  where  the  latter 
are  not  grazed. 

"None  of  the  other  200  lots  of  seed  sown  has  given  any  promise  of  success 
except  those  of  three  or  four  native  species.  These  give  beneficial  results,  but 
the  cost  is  high. 

"Results  seem  to  be  secured  much  more  rapidly  through  proper  protection 
from  overgrazing  than  by  any  other  method." 
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Sampson,  1908, 1909, 1918, 1914.— The  series  of  reports  by  Sampson  on 
revegetation  in  the  Wallowa  National  Forest  constitute  a  contribution  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  science  of  grazing.  They  likewise  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  experimental  data  as  to  grazing  indicators  in  the  montane  and 
Bubalpine  zones.  The  general  results  (1914:146)  are  applicable  to  a  wide 
range  of  grasslands  and  are  summarized  below.  They  not  only  take  into 
account  the  need  of  thoroughgoing  and  extensive  studies  of  quadrats,  factors, 
and  succession,  but  they  also  consider  in  detail  the  ecological  requirements  of 
the  various  species. 

"  (1)  Normally  the  spring  growth  of  forage  plants  begins  in  the  Hudsonian 
zone  about  June  25.  For  each  1,000  feet  decrease  in  elevation  this  period 
comes  approximately  7  days  earlier. 

"  (2)  In  the  Wallowa  Mountains  the  flower  stalks  are  produced  approxi- 
mately between  July  15  and  August  10,  while  the  seed  matures  between 
August  15  and  September  1. 

"  (3)  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  viability  of  the  seed  on 
^summer  ranges  is  relatively  low. 

"  (4)  Removal  of  the  herbage  year  after  year  during  the  early  part  of  the  grow- 
ing season  weakens  the  plants,  delays  the  resumption  of  growth,  advances  the 
time  of  maturity,  and  decreases  the  seed  production  and  the  fertility  of  the  seed. 

"(5)  Grazing  after  seed-maturity  in  no  way  interferes  with  flower-stalk 
production.  As  much  fertile  seed  is  produced  as  where  the  vegetation  is  pro- 
tected from  grazing  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 

*'  (6)  Germination  of  the  seed  and  establishment  of  seedlings  depend  largely 
upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  seed  is  planted.  In  the  case  of  practi- 
cally all  pereimial  forage  species,  the  soil  must  be  stirred  after  the  seed  is 
dropped  if  there  is  to  be  permanent  reproduction. 

"  (7)  Even  after  a  fertile  seed  crop  has  been  planted  there  is  a  relatively 
heavy  loss  of  seedlings  as  a  result  of  soil  heaving.  After  the  first  season,  how- 
ever, the  loss  due  to  climatic  conditions  is  negligible. 

''  (8)  When  3  years  old,  perennial  plants  usiially  produce  flower-stalks  and 
mature  fertile  seed. 

"  (9)  Under  the  practice  of  year-long  or  season-long  grazing,  both  the  growth 
of  the  plants  and  seed  production  are  seriously  interfered  with.  A  range  so 
used,  when  stocked  to  its  full  capacity,  finally  becomes  denuded. 

'*  (10)  Year-long  protection  of  the  range  favors  plant  growth  and  seed  pro- 
duction, but  does  not  insure  the  planting  of  the  seed.  Moreover,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable because  of  the  entire  loss  of  the  forage  crop  and  the  fire  danger  resmting 
from  the  accumulation  of  inflammable  material. 

**  (11)  Deferred  grazing  insiures  the  planting  of  the  seed  crop  and  the  per- 
manent estabUshment  of  seedling  plants  without  sacrificing  the  season's 
forage  or  establishing  a  fire  hazard. 

"(12)  Deferred  grazing  can  be  applied  wherever  the  vegetation  remains 
palatable  after  seed  maturity  and  produces  a  seed  crop,  provided  ample  water 
facilities  for  stock  exist  or  may  be  developed. 

"  (13)  The  proportion  of  the  ranges  which  should  be  set  aside  for  deferred 
grazing  is  determined  by  the  time  of  the  year  the  seed  matures.  In  the 
Wallowa  Mountains,  one-fifth  of  the  summer  grazing  season  remains  after  the 
seed  has  ripened,  and  hence  one-fifth  of  each  range  allotment  may  be  grazed 
after  that  date. 

"  (14)  The  distribution  of  water  and  the  extent  of  overgrazing  will  chiefly 
determine  the  area  upon  which  grazing  should  first  be  deferred. 


A.  Protected  pasture  in  Arislida-Bouldtnia  association,  Santa  Rita  Range  Reserve,  Tucson, 

Arizona. 

B.  Fenced  quadrat  in  rotation  jMLStnro,  Bouteloua  eriopoda  consociation,  Jornada  Range 

Reserve,  Laa  Cmces,  Isew  Mexico. 
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"  (15)  After  the  first  area  selected  has  been  revegetated,  it  may  be  graced 
at  the  usual  tune  and  another  area  set  aside  for  deferred  grazing. 

"  This  plan  of  rotation  from  one  area  to  another  should  be  continued,  even 
after  the  entire  range  has  been  revegetated,  in  order  to  maintain  the  vigor  of 
the  forage  plants  and  to  allow  the  production  of  an  occasional  seed  crop." 

Jardine,  1908,  1909, 1910, 1918.— Jardme  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
relation  of  coyote-proof  pastures  to  carrying  capacity,  and  finds  that  the 
latter  is  nearly  100  per  cent  greater  than  under  the  usual  method  of  herding 
in  large  bands.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sheep  grase  much  more 
openly  and  do  much  less  trailing,  with  the  result  that  the  vegetation  is  trampled 
very  much  less  (1908:31,  1909:38). 

The  establishment  of  grazing  reconnoissances  on  the  sbc  forest  districts  and 
the  organization  of  a  method  by  Jardine  in  1911  miarked  the  beginning  of  an 
adequate  system  of  grazing  on  the  National  Forests.  This  work  has  yielded 
a  large  number  of  facts  of  importance  in  connection  with  grazing  indicators. 
Although  it  hiEus  never  been  published,  its  value  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  brief 
abstract  of  it  here.  The  main  object  of  the  reconnoissance  was  to  secure  a 
map  classifying  all  the  land  of  each  National  Forest  into  grazing  types,  and 
the  location  of  each  type,  its  carrying  capacity  and  nature,  whether  winter, 
smnmer,  or  year-long  range.  The  field  notes  dealt  with  the  dominant  species 
of  each  type,  the  density  of  ground  cover  expressed  in  tenths,  the  degree  of 
utilization,  and  the  presence  of  poisonous  plants  and  range-destroying  animals. 
Of  most  interest  to  the  student  of  indicator  plants  is  the  system  of  types  and 
subtypes  which  is  outlined  below.  As  quadrats  gradually  came  into  use  in 
connection  with  reconnoissance,  the  latter  is  now  intensive  to  some  degree  in 
its  methods. 


Tjrpe  1.  Open  grafialaiid  other  than  meadow 
and  seocmdary  meadow. 
Siibt3i>e8:  buneh-graas,  grama  grass. 
T^7pe2.  Meadows. 

Subtypes :  wet  meadow,  dry  or  seoondary 
meadow. 
Types.  Weed. 
Type  4.  Browse. 
tSi)6  5.  Sagebnuh. 


Type  6.  Timber,  with  a  cover  of 
weeda,  and  browse. 

Subtypes :  pine-grass,  weeds,  browse. 
Type  7,  Waste  range. 

Subtypes:  waste  timber,  waste  brush. 
Type  8.  Barren  land. 
TypeO.  Woodland. 
T^npo  10.  Aspen. 


Wooton,  1915, 1916. — ^In  his  discussion  of  the  factors  affecting  range  man- 
agement in  New  Mexico,  Wooton  (1915:20, 23)  has  touched  incidentally  upon 
gnudng  indicators.  The  bulletin  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  ranges  in  southern 
Arixona  (1916)  continues  the  studies  carried  on  by  Griffiths  from  1903  to 
1910.  Five  associations  are  recognized,  and  an  interesting  account  is  given 
of  the  secondary  succession  following  plowing  in  the  crowfoot-grama  and  the 
six-weeks  grass  communities.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  account  of  carrying 
capacity  as  determined  by  cut-quadrats,  and  by  actual  grazing  tests  in  the 
various  pastures.    The  conclusions  are  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

Recovery. — ^The  rev^tation  above  3,200  feet  had  become  miarked  in  about 
three  years  after  fencing.  This  improvement  has  continued,  but  more  and 
more  dowly  each  year,  indicating  that  the  normal  condition  is  being  reached. 
Below  3,200  feet,  the  rate  of  recovery  has  been  slower  and  hence  it  should 
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continue  for  a  longer  period.  Three  years  of  complete  protection  gave  about 
three-fourths  of  complete  recovery  for  the  crowfoot-grama  consociation  with 
an  annual  rainfall  of  15  to  18  inches.  After  11  years  the  grazed  areas  are  but 
partially  recovered,  though  their  carrying  capacity  has  increased  about  30 
per  cent. 

Reseeding, — ^Practically  aU  attempts  to  introduce  new  species  of  forage 
plants  or  to  increase  the  abundance  of  endemic  species  beyond  the  normal  have 
failed.  Alfilaria  and  some  aggressive  annuals  have  given  promise,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  native  perennials  have  crowded  them  out. 

Carrying  capacity. — This  has  been  determined  by  means  of  cut-quadrats, 
hay-cutting,  mapping  the  communities,  and  by  grazing  tests  of  the  best  part  of 
the  reserv^e.  For  the  latter,  the  canying  capacity  is  14  acres  per  head,  while 
it  is  20  acres  for  the  whole  reserve.  One  of  the  pastures  stocked  on  the  basis 
of  68  acres  per  head  was  not  noticeably  different  in  condition  from  adjacent 
land  protected  for  11  years,  thus  indicating  a  utihzation  below  50  per  cent. 

Jardine  and  Hurtt,  1917. — In  the  account  of  the  results  obtained  on  the 
Jornada  Grazing  Reserve  from  1912  to  1917,  Jardine  and  Hurtt  have  em- 
bodied the  essentials  of  the  first  complete  grazing  system  based  upon  actual 
experimental  study  of  the  herd  as  well  as  of  the  range.  As  a  consequence,  it 
serves  as  an  excellent  model  for  all  ranches  large  enough  to  permit  the  rotation 
system  of  pastures  and  to  warrant  the  segregation  of  herds  by  ages  and  classes. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  more  intensive  grazing  experiments  such  as 
have  been  carried  on  by  Sarvis  (1919)  at  Mandan,  it  furnishes  a  complete 
experimental  method  of  range  studies.  It  is  especially  important  in  demon- 
strating how  much  experimental  work  and  resulting  improvement  of  range 
and  herd  can  be  carried  on  even  under  existing  economic  conditions  on  well- 
managed  ranches  (plate  4,  b). 

The  authors'  most  important  conclusions  are  as  foUows: 

The  grama-grass  range  has  improved  at  least  50  per  cent  in  three  years, 
compared  with  adjoining  unfenced  range  grazed  yearlong.  This  has  been 
seemed  by  reducing  the  number  of  stock  during  the  main  growing  season  from 
July  to  October  to  about  half  the  average  number  the  area  will  carry  for  the 
year,  by  refraining  from  overstocking  during  the  other  eight  months  and  by 
better  distribution  of  watering  places.  The  range  thus  lightly  grazed  during 
the  growing  season  has  apparently  improved  as  much  as  shnilar  range  pro- 
tected during  the  whole  year.  Where  the  whole  of  a  range  unit  is  grama, 
about  one-third  should  be  reserved  in  rotation  for  light  grazing  during  the 
growing  season  for  two  successive  years. 

Fairly  efficient  utilization  of  the  range  is  secured  by  watering  places  with  a 
2.5  mile  grazing  radius.  When  the  distance  is  greater  than  this,  serious  over- 
grazing or  actual  denudation  occurs  around  the  well  or  tank,  while  the  remote 
areas  are  but  partially  utiUzed.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  grama  grass  is 
20  to  30  acres,  of  the  tobosa  grass  38  to  45  acres,  and  of  the  mountain  range 
60  acres.  This  is  based  upon  carrying  stock  through  the  average  year  in  good 
condition,  and  feeding  the  poorer  stock  concentrates  to  eliminate  loss  from 
starvation  at  critical  periods. 

Jardine  and  Anderson,  1919. — In  an  accoimt  of  range  management  on  the 
National  Forests,  Jardine  and  Anderson  (1919: 17)  have  discussed  briefly  the 
general  indicators  of  overgrazing: 
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"Overgrasing  for  an  extended  period  will  leave  'eannarks/  which  usually 
will  be  recognized.  To  recognize  current  overgrazing  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion on  a  range  previously  not  overgrazed  is  difficult  and  yet  important  in 
order  to  make  timely  adjustment.  The  following  obvious  earmarks  are  the 
most  reliable  indicators  of  overgrazing  prior  to  the  year  of  examination: 

"  The  predominance  of  weeds  and  grasses  such  as  knotweed  {Polygonum  spp.), 
tarweed  {Madia  spp.),  mustard  {Sophia  incisa),  annual  brome  grasses  {Bromv^ 
hordeaceuSy  briza^ormisy  tedorum),  and  fescues  {Festuca  megaluray  micro- 
stocky s J  confusa),  with  a  dense  stand  of  such  species  and  lack  of  variety  in 
spiecies.  This  condition  is  a  severe  stage  of  overgrazing  such  as  occurs  around 
sheep  bedding  grounds  which  have  been  used  for  long  periods  each  year  for 
several  years  in  succession. 

''  The  predominance  of  plants  which  have  litUe  or  no  value  for  any  doss  of  stock, 
such  as  sneezeweed  {Dv^aldia  hoopesii),  niggerhead  {Rudbeckia  occiderUalis), 
yellowweed  {Senecio  eremophilus)^  snakeweed  {Gviierrezia  sarothrae)  and  gum- 
weed  {Grindelia  squarrosa).  These  and  similar  plants  frequently  occur  in 
abundance  over  large  areas  of  range  and  indicate  that  the  range  needs  careful 
management  to  give  better  forage  plants  a  chance  to  grow. 

"  The  presence  of  dead  and  partly  dead  stumps  of  shrubSy  such  as  snowberry 
{Symphoricarpos  oreophilus)y  currant  {Ribes  spp.),  willow  {Saliz  spp.),  service 
berry  {Amelanchier  spp.),  birch-leaf  mahogany  {Cercocarpus  mordanus)y  and 
Gambel  oak  {Quercus  gambeUii),  This  condition  usually  indicates  that  the 
most  palatable  grasses  and  weeds  have  been  overgrazed.  There  may  be  some 
exceptions  to  this,  as  in  the  case  of  drawfed  wiUows  on  ranges  where  grasses 
predominate  above  timber  line.  Sheep  sometimes  kill  the  willows  before  the 
grasses  are  overgrazed. 

**  Noticeable  damage  to  tree  reproduction,  especially  to  western  yellow-pine 
(PiniAS  ponderosa)  reproduction  on  sheep  range  and  aspen  {Populu^  tremvr- 
loides)  reproduction  on  cattle  range.  Lack  of  aspen  reproduction  on  a  weed 
sheep  range  indicates  overgrazing,  provided  the  natural  conditions  are  favor- 
able to  aspen  reproduction.  On  a  sheep  range  where  grass  predominates 
severe  injury  to  western  yellow-pine  or  aspen  reproduction  may  indicate  that 
the  range  is  not  well  suited  to  sheep. 

"The  earmarks  described  are,  perhaps,  more  typical  of  overgrazed  sheep 
range  than  of  overgrazed  cattle  range,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  two 
does  not  differ  greatly  when  overgrazing  reaches  a  stage  to  be  recognized  by 
one  or  more  of  these  earmarks.  The  main  differences  are  in  the  species  of 
plants  indicating  the  overgrazing.  Weeds  eaten  by  sheep  are  often  found  in 
abundance  on  overgrazed  cattle  range;  coarse  grasses  palatable  to  cattle  are 
often  abundant  on  overgrazed  sheep  range.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  the 
use  of  the  term  '  class  overgrazing.'  " 

Sarvis,  1919. — ^The  first  adequate  intensive  experiments  in  grazing  have 
been  carried  on  by  Sarvis  (1919)  at  Mandan,  North  Dakota,  since  1916,  and 
at  Ardmore,  South  Dakota,  since  1918.  These  have  dealt  primarily  with 
carrying  capacity  and  rotation  grazing,  though  a  number  of  related  problems 
have  been  taken  into  account,  such  as  rate  of  growth,  effect  of  mowing,  etc. 
The  experiments  are  based  upon  actual  grazing  tests  to  determine  the  present 
carrying  capacity  of  a  particular  type  and  the  optimum  utilization  resulting 
from  rotation  At  Mandan,  for  example,  the  carrying  capacity  tests  comprise 
four  fields  of  30,  50,  70  and  100  acres  respectively,  each  grazed  by  10  animals 
of  the  same  age  and  class.  These  are  weighed  at  frequent  intervals  and  the 
carrying  capacity  expressed  in  terms  of  pounds  gained  in  weight.    There  are 
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three  rotation  pastures  to  permit  grazing  during  one-third  of  the  growing 
season — spring,  summer,  and  fall  respectively.  The  behavior  of  the  eonmiunity 
under  the  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  grazing  is  measured  by  means  of  an 
unusually  complete  system  of  chart-  and  cut-quadrats.  The  details  of  the 
method  are  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 

CHRESARD  AND  WATER  REQUIREMENT  STUDIES. 

Significance. — ^While  practically  aU  studies  of  the  chresard  or  available 
water  in  soils  have  been  made  without  definite  reference  to  indicator  plants, 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  latter.  This  is  likewise 
true  of  researches  upon  water  requirements,  especially  those  that  relate  to 
controlling  physical  factors.  Since  the  value  of  an  indicator  depends  upon  the 
exactness  of  its  correlation  with  direct  factors,  and  especially  water,  it  is  often 
totally  misleading  to  relate  it  to  obvious  or  superficial  facts.  For  this  reason 
a  scientific  system  of  indicators  has  but  recently  become  possible.  It  was  a 
distinct  step  in  advance  to  connect  species  with  the  tottd  water-content  or 
holard.  But  this  gives  trustworthy  results  only  for  the  same  soil.  To  obtain 
exact  results  it  has  become  necessary  to  determine  the  water-withholding  power 
of  different  soils  and  the  water-using  capacity  of  different  plants.  It  has  like- 
wise proved  imperative  to  take  into  account  the  salt-content  and  air-content 
of  the  soil  solution.  In  the  further  analysis  of  indicators,  it  proves  desirable 
to  utilize  their  form,  growth,  and  abundance  for  more  minute  and  exact  values. 
Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  requirements,  which  are  largely  water 
requirements,  has  come  to  be  highly  significant. 

Much  work  has  been  done  upon  the  chresard  of  different  soils  and  plants, 
and  a  still  larger  amoimt  upon  water  requirements.  Most  of  the  former  is 
American,  and  has  been  done  in  the  West.  As  a  result,  it  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  problem  under  consideration  here.  Of  the  great  mass  of  water 
requirement  data  only  a  few  deal  with  native  or  non-cultivated  species,  and 
are  pertinent  to  the  present  discussion.  For  these  reasons  a  concise  account 
is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  chresard  concept. 

The  chresard. — The  earliest  studies  of  the  water-content  non-available  to 
plants  were  incidental  and  failed  to  recognize  the  f imdamental  importance  of 
the  distinction. 

Sachs  (1859, 1865  :  173)  foimd  that  a  young  tobacco  plant  began  to  wilt  in 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  beech  mold  at  12.3  per  cent  and  that  the  chresard  for 
this  soil  was  33.7  per  cent.  A  second  plant  in  clay  wilted  at  8  per  cent,  with 
a  chresard  of  44.1  per  cent,  while  for  a  third  the  echard  in  sand  was  1.5  per 
cent  and  the  chresard  19.3  per  cent.  Heinrich  (1874)  determined  the  echard 
of  barley  in  peat  as  47.7  per  cent  and  of  rye  as  53.4  per  cent.  In  calcareous 
soil  com  wilted  at  8.6  per  cent  and  broad  beans  at  12.7  per  cent.  Mayer 
(1875)  observed  that  pea  plants  wilted  at  33.3  per  cent  in  sawdust,  4.7  per 
cent  in  miarl,  and  1.3  per  cent  in  sand,  while  liebenberg  found  that  beans 
wilted  in  loam  at  10  per  cent,  in  marl  at  6.9  per  cent,  and  in  coarse  sand  at 
1.2  per  cent. 

Gain,  1895. — Gain  (1895 :  73)  has  studied  the  behavior  of  three  mesophytes 
in  six  different  soils,  with  the  results  indicated  in  the  table  below.  The  echard 
varies  less  than  50  per  cent  for  these  species  in  any  one  of  the  first  three  soils, 
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but  the  variation  rises  as  high  as  60  to  130  per  cent  in  the  last  three.  Part  of 
this  may  be  due  to  a  larger  error  in  determining  the  low  echard.  The  author 
concludes  that  species  not  only  wilt  at  different  points,  but  also  that  this  varies 
for  different  stages  of  the  development  of  the  same  species. 


Boils. 

ESrigeion 
canadensis. 

Phaseolus  Tulcaris. 

Lupinus  slbus. 

Echard. 

Echard. 

Echaid. 

I. 

n. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

p.  el. 

p.  eL 

p,  d. 

p.  et. 

p.  eL 

p.  et. 

Heath  Boil.. 

9.26 

9.40 

10.73 

10.60 

10.90 

11.10 

CUy 

7.73 

7.78 

9.73 

9.58 

11.50 

11.85 

Humus 

6.80 

6.83 

6.10 

5.92 

6.86 

6.95 

lime  soil... 

4.19 

4.25 

2.94 

2.90 

5.15 

5.28 

Garden  soil. 

2.30 

2.40 

1.79 

1.88 

2.82 

2.91 

Sand 

0.46 

0.48 

0.33 

0.36 

0.76 

0.75 

Kihlmann  (1890  :  105)  was  probably  the  first  to  perceive  the  ecological 
aignificance  of  the  echard,  in  connection  with  his  studies  of  water  relations  in 
the  frosen  bogs  of  Lapland.  However,  Schimper  first  recognized  the  universal 
application  of  the  concept  and  formulated  it  definitely  as  follows  (1898  : 3; 
1903:2): 

''It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  physical  and  physiological  dryness 
and  wetness;  the  physiological  water-content  alone  is  important  for  plant-life 
and  hence  for  plant-geography." 

Neither  Kihlmann  nor  Schimper  appears  to  have  made  actual  deteiminar 
tions  of  the  physiological  water-content.  Clements  (Pound  and  Clements, 
1900: 167;  Clements,  1904:23;  1905:30;  1907: 13;  1916)  developed  methods 
for  determining  the  echard  and  chresard  in  the  field  as  well  as  under  control. 
These  were  applied  to  various  habitats  in  the  prairie  and  woodland  r^ons  of 
Nebraska,  and  on  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado.  The  general  results  were  in  accord 
with  those  of  the  earlier  investigators,  Sachs,  Gain,  and  others,  with  respect  to^ 
the  variation  of  the  echard  with  different  species  as  well  as  with  different  soils. 
This  led  to  a  comprehensive  investigation  by  Hedgcock  (1902)  of  the  echard 
and  chresard  of  some  130  species  imder  control,  and  25  in  the  field.  These  were 
largely  native  and  ruderal  species,  though  a  number  of  cultivated  ones  were 
included  also.  The  great  majority  were  mesophytes,  though  they  ranged  from 
xerophytic  grasses,  such  as  BouieUma  gracilis,  to  such  hydrophytes  as  Sagittaria 
and  Poiamogetan.  The  author  reaches  the  general  conclusion  that ''  the  ability 
of  plants  to  take  water  from  the  soil  varies  in  an  ascending  scale  from  hydro- 
phytes through  mesophytes  to  xerophytes." 

Biiggs  and  Shantz,  1912. — ^The  most  complete  and  thoroughgoing  investiga- 
tion of  the  echard  has  been  made  by  Briggs  and  Shantz  in  connection  with 
crop-plants  for  the  Great  Plains.  Their  methods  and  results  are  perhaps  too 
well  known  to  require  comment,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  touch  the  latter 
briefly  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  term  wilting  coefficient  is  employed 
for  non-available  water  or  echard,  but  it  is  an  exact  synonym  of  these.  The 
determinations  of  the  echard  for  various  soils  are  in  essential  accord  with  those 
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of  all  other  investigators,  the  values  ranging  from  1  per  cent  to  16  per  cent, 
or  in  the  heaviest  clays  to  30  per  cent.  But  a  striking  departure  from  all 
previous  results  occurs  with  respect  to  echard  for  different  species.  While 
Heinrich,  Gain,  Clements,  and  Hedgcock  found  differences  between  species 
in  the  same  soil  represented  by  a  ratio  of  1  to  1.5  or  1  to  2,  or  even  more  in  the 
case  of  hydrophytes,  the  greatest  ratio  found  by  Briggs  and  Shantz  was  1  to 
1.1.  The  thoroughness  of  their  work  seems  to  leave  Uttle  question  of  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusion  "that  the  differences  exhibited  by  crop  plants  in 
their  ability  to  reduce  the  mositure  content  of  the  soil  before  wilting  occurs 
are  so  slight  as  to  be  without  practical  significance  in  the  selection  of  crops  for 
semi-arid  regions."  The  issue  must  still  be  regarded  as  open  with  reference 
to  material  differences  in  the  echard  of  native  species,  and  this  can  only  be 
settled  by  further  research.  Recent  studies  by  Dosdall  (1919)  have  shown 
that  Equisetum  differs  greatly  from  Hdianthits  and  Phaseolvs  in  its  abiUty  to 
draw  water  from  the  soil,  as  was  Uk^wise  demonstrated  by  growing  them  side 
by  side  in  the  same  spots.  In  seeking  to  harmonize  the  discordant  results  of 
qualified  investigators,  it  has  become  more  and  more  probable  that  types  of 
echard  must  be  recognized. 

Water  requirement. — ^In  siunming  up  the  results  of  their  own  researches,  as 
well  as  those  obtained  by  many  earlier  observers,  Briggs  and  Shantz  (1913  : 
1:46;  2:88)  reach  the  following  conclusions: 

Experiments  upon  the  effect  of  water-content  on  the  water  requirement 
show  that  the  latter  increases  as  a  rule  when  the  water-content  approaches 
either  extreme. 

A  reduction  in  water  requirement  generally  accompanies  an  increase  in  the 
nutrient-content,  while  a  higher  water  requirement  may  result  from  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  amount  of  a  particular  nutrient. 

The  type  of  soil  affects  the  water  requirement  only  though  the  water  or 
the  solutes  it  contains. 

The  water  requirement  increases  with  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  is  pro- 
foundly affected  by  climatic  conditions. 

•  The  water  requirement  varies  greatly  for  different  species  and  varieties.  In 
Colorado,  it  was  found  to  be  approximately  1,000  for  alfalfa,  700  for  sweet 
clover,  and  300  for  millet  and  sorghum.  The  grains  ranged  from  369  for  com 
to  507  for  wheat  and  724  for  rye. 

The  greatest  value  of  water  requirement  work  for  indicator  studies  is  in 
connection  with  the  phytometric  analysis  of  cUmates  and  habitats.  So  far  as 
the  water  relation  is  concerned,  the  values  obtained  by  means  of  phytometers 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  water-loss  per  unit  area  or  rate  of  growth,  or  in 
the  water  requirement  in  terms  of  dry  weight  or  seed  production.  For  crop 
plants,  the  latter  are  the  most  important,  but  for  native  species  all  four  values 
must  be  taken  into  account,  in  addition  to  photosynthetic  efficiency. 

CONCEPT. 

General. — Every  plant  is  an  indicator.  This  is  an  inevitable  conclusion 
from  the  fact  that  each  plant  is  the  product  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
grows,  and  is  thereby  a  measure  of  these  conditions.  As  a  consequence,  any 
response  made  by  a  plant  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  factors  at  work  upon  it. 
While  this  general  principle  seems  to  be  of  imiversal  significance,  its  applica- 
tion is  far  from  simple.    This  is  because  the  most  direct  responses  are  physio- 
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logical  and  for  the  most  part  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment.  Such 
complex  physiological  processes  as  growth  and  reproduction  are  exceptions 
inasmuch  as  they  are  subject  to  direct  observation.  Consequently  they  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  indicator  evidences.  Structural  responses  are 
the  most  visible  of  all,  but  their  exact  use  is  the  most  difficult  since  they  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  process  initiated  by  the  causative  factors.  Structure  also 
possesses  a  well-known  inertia,  as  a  result  of  which  it  may  register  the  impact 
of  factors  but  partially  or  slightly.  Moreover,  the  adaptation  to  the  habitat 
may  be  made  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  without  affecting  the  gross  features  to 
an  appreciable  degree.  A  plant  may  show  the  most  exact  response  to  chang- 
ing conditions  by  the  behavior  of  chlorenchyma  or  stomata,  and  yet  reveal 
no  sign  of  this  in  its  outward  appearance  (E.  S.  Clements,  1905). 

The  interpretation  of  indicators  is  profoundly  affected  also  by  the  double 
complex  of  factors  and  plants.  The  species  of  a  community  do  not  always 
register  the  same  response,  nor  do  they  respond  to  any  one  factor  in  the  same 
degree.  The  habitat  itself  is  still  largely  a  puzzle,,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
assign  well-marked  effects  to  definite  causes.  The  behavior  of  individuals, 
though  manifestly  of  less  importance,  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  at  present  whether  the  varying  behavior  of  individuals  of 
the  same  species  is  due  to  individuality  or  to  minute  differences  in  the  habitat. 
Hence,  the  problem  of  indicator  values  is  chiefly  one  of  analyzing  the  factor- 
complex,  the  habitat,  and  of  relating  the  functional  and  structural  responses 
of  both  the  plant  and  community  to  it.  This  then  makes  possible  the  accurate 
employment  of  indicators  in  practical  operations. 

Animals  as  indicators. — Since  their  response  is  direct,  plants  are  the  best 
indicators  of  physical  processes  and  factors.  They  are  by  no  means  Unique 
in  this  respect.  Animals  likewise  show  direct  responses  to  physical  conditions 
and  to  this  extent  serve  as  indicators  of  them.  For  a  number  of  reasons  they 
are  inferior  to  plants,  however.  The  chief  reason  is  that  their  significance  is 
subordinate  to  that  of  plants  because  the  latter  as  food-supply  usually  con- 
stitute the  controlling  factor.  In  other  words,  animals  are  as  a  rule  indicators 
of  plants  more  directly  than  of  physical  conditions.  Their  mobiUty  makes 
the  control  of  a  particular  habitat  or  set  of  conditions  less  absolute,  especially 
with  land  animals.  With  the  exception  of  insects,  land  animals  are  much  less 
abundant  than  plants,  and  the  indications  of  an  animal  community  are  much 
less  complete  and  definite.  Finally,  our  knowledge  of  the  ecology  of  animals  is 
much  less  than  that  of  plants,  especially  with  reference  to  factor  control  and 
succession.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  animals  do  have  great  indicator 
value,  second  only  to  that  of  plants.  While  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  an 
adequate  treatment  of  them  in  this  connection,  they  are  taken  into  account 
at  various  points  in  the  text.  Indeed,  any  other  course  would  be  illogical  in 
view  of  the  conviction  that  the  complete  response  to  habitat  is  the  biome,  or 
community  of  both  plants  and  aninaals. 

Plant  and  community. — It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  individual, 
the  species,  and  the  community  are  all  involved  in  the  indicator  concept. 
Each  of  these  has  its  own  value,  while  all  of  them  must  be  taken  into  account 
sooner  or  later.  Up  to  the  present,  the  species  has  almost  monopohzed  the 
r61e,  though  the  work  of  Shantz  (1911)  in  particular  has  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  conmiimity  as  an  indicator.    In  constructing  a  complete  scale  of 
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indicator  values,  the  individual  will  play  a  necessary  part.  Its  indications 
axe  more  minute  and  subject  to  greater  error.  WUle  further  quantitative 
work  will  increase  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  individual  indicators,  at 
present  they  are  distinctly  secondary.  In  fact  this  will  probably  always  be 
their  relative  position,  inasmuch  as  they  will  serve  to  refine  the  major  indica- 
tions of  species  and  communities.  The  question  of  species  and  community 
values  is  much  simpler  than  appears  at  first.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  employing 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but  of  taking  advantage  of  their  complemen- 
/  tary  relation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  community  is  a  more  reliable 
Lindicator  than  any  single  species  of  it.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  essential  harmony  of  the  important  species  as  to  physiological  response 
and  factor  control.  The  community  not  only  affords  a  better  noim  for  the 
major  indications,  but  it  is  likewise,  so  to  speak,  more  finely  graduated  and 
hence  more  sensitive,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  two  of  its  dominants  or  sub- 
dominants  are  exactly  equivalent.  It  is  also  a  better  indicator  of  the  whole 
habitat,  since  it  levels  the  variations  from  one  point  to  another. 

The  indicator  value  of  a  species  depends  prixxiarily  upon  its  r6le  in  the  com- 
munity. A  secondary  or  subordinate  species  may  be  of  little  or  no  practical 
value,  in  q»te  of  the  general  rule.  It  merely  accompanies  the  major  species, 
or  as  a  subordinate  accepts  the  conditions  made  by  them,  thus  indicating  minor 
differences.  It  assumes  practical  value  only  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  the 
dominants,  as  often  happens  in  overgrainng  and  in  deforestation.  Even  here 
the  real  meaning  of  a  secondary  species  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  association  with 
more  important  indicators.  The  significant  species  are  the  dominants  and 
subdominants  which  give  character  to  definite  communities.  With  these  the 
species  and  commimity  values  approach  closely  or  merge  completely.  In  fact 
such  species  give  their  typical  indication  only  where  dominant.  Their  inci- 
dental or  scattered  occurences  may  have  meaning,  but  it  is  not  the  normal 
one.  In  the  present  stage  of  our  problem,  then,  attention  should  be  focussed 
upon  the  dominants  and  subdominants  of  the  climaxes  and  their  various  seres. 
When  these  have  been  correlated  on  the  one  hand  with  their  efficient  factors 
and  on  the  other  with  practical  processes  in  agriculture,  grasing,  and  forestry, 
it  will  become  evident  whether  an  analysis  of  secondary  species  is  profitable. 
The  dominant  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  indicator  study,  so 
commanding  is  its  rdle  in  the  processes  of  vegetation  (plate  5,  a). 

Sequences. — ^Every  indicator  owes  its  value  to  its  position  in  a  cause-and- 
effect  sequence.  With  this,  however,  must  always  be  ass9ciated  correspon- 
dence with  another  cause-and-effect  sequence.  The  value  of  the  compass- 
plant,  SUphium  ladniahLm,  as  an  indicator  of  com  production  rests  not  merely 
upon  its  preference  for  relatively  moist  rich  soils,  but  also  upon  an  experiential 
knowledge  at  least  of  the  production  capacity  of  such  soils.  Up  to  the  present, 
our  knowledge  of  indicators  rests  chiefly  upon  the  basis  of  experience.  In 
emphasizing  the  point  that  this  alone  is  usually  inaccurate  and  insufficient, 
there  is  no  intention  of  failing  to  give  it  proper  recognition.  It  is  an  essential 
and  often  the  critical  part  of  indicator  research,  but  its  true  value  can  be 
obtained  only  by  correlation  with  the  other  steps  of  the  process.  As  a  conse- 
quence, it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  approach  has  been  through 
experience  or  investigation.    Both  must  be  taken  into  account  before  the 


A.  DominaDt   Agropynim  gtaucum   and   iubdominant   Trodeaconlia  rirginiaTta  in  mixed 

prairie,  Wioner,  South  Dakota. 

B,  Agropyrum  glavcum  in  roadway  in  Hagebnish,  indicating  the  relation  of  water- content  to 

competition,  Red  Deeert.  Wyoming, 
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exact  meaning  of  any  indicator  is  secured.  For  the  future  jt  is  clear  that 
much  time  will  be  saved  by  a  method  of  investigation  which  replaces  more  or 
less  vague  experience  by  actual  investigation. 

Direct  and  indirect  sequences.— As  is  shown  later,  plants  may  indicate  con- 
ditions, processes,  or  uses.  The  simplest  of  these  is  the  firsts  the  most  iA*ac- 
tical  is  the  last.  The  plant  may  indicate  a  particular  soil  or  climate,  or  some 
limiting  or  controlling  factor  in  either.  This  would  seem  to  be  axiomatic,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  grassland,  which  is  typically  a  climatic  indicator,  often 
occupies  extensive  areas  in  forest  climates.  Thus,  the  presence  of  a  plant, 
even  when  dominant,  is  only  suggestive  of  its  meaning.  It  is  necessary  to 
correlate  it  with  the  existing  factors  and,  better  stiU,  to  check  this  correlation 
by  experimental  planting,  or  an  actual  tracing  of  the  successional  development. 

Indicators  of  processes  usually  require  a  double  correlation,  namely,  that  of 
the  plant  with  the  controlling  factor,  and  that  of  the  factor  with  the  causal 
process,  such  as  erosion,  disturbance,  fire,  etc.  Thus,  in  the  Red  Desert  of 
Wyoming,  roads  through  the  sagebrush  are  marked  by  vigorous  growths  of 
Agrapyrum.  The  latter  is  here  a  clear  indicator  of  disturbance.  From  its 
usual  position  in  adjacent  lowlands,  it  is  presumably  an  indicator  of  increased 
water-content  as  well.  Actual  instrumental  study  alone  can  determine  the 
exact  relation  between  the  disturbance  and  the  water-content,  and  between 
the  water-content  and  the  presence  of  Agropyrum.  The  indicator  sequence 
is  further  complicated  by  the  question  whether  the  increased  water-content  is 
due  to  disturbance  directly,  to  the  elimination  of  competition,  or  to  both.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  field  study  of  Agropyrum  and  Artemma  under 
a  wide  variety  of  conditions  and  in  different  successional  relationsindicatesthat 
disturbance  acts  through  competition  ui)on  water-content  (plate  6,  b;  plate 
a;  cf.    Weaver,  1919,  for  plate  26  a). 

In  the  case  of  use  or  practice  indicators,  the  sequence  differs  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  crop.  When  the  crop  is  a  natural  one  as  in  granng, 
the  sequence  is  simple  and  direct.  This  is  especially  true  of  gracing  in  wnich 
the  value  of  the  range  is  determined  directly  by  actual  experiential  or  experi- 
mental grazing  tests,  which  establish  the  indicator  value  of  each  species.  With 
overgrazing,  the  sequence  is  similar  to  that  found  in  process  indicators. 
Trampling  disturbs  the  soil  and  destroys  the  lees  resistant  plants.  Both 
effects  tend  to  increase  the  water-content  of  the  soil  and  to  give  the  advantage 
to  such  plants  as  Qvtierresna  and  Artemisia  frigida  (Clements,  1897  :  968; 
Shantz,  1911 :  65).  This  relation  is  clearly  recognizable  in  the  field  from  the 
fact  that  GuHerreziaf  for  example,  is  characteristic  of  depressions,  alluvial  fans, 
roadways  and  other  disturbed  areas.  In  the  case  of  forest^,  plants  may  serve 
directly  as  indicators  of  water  or  light  values,  or  indirectly  of  disturbance  such 
as  lumbering  or  fire,  and  of  such  practices  as  reforestation  and  afforestation. 
In  these  processes  the  crop  is  partly  or  wholly  artificial,  and  the  indicator 
sequence  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  crop  plants.  This  involves  the  corre- 
lation of  indicator  and  crop  plants  with  their  respective  habitats,  and  the  dose 
correspondence  of  the  controlling  factors  in  the  latter.  With  forage  and  grain- 
crops,  the  sequence  is  more  complex,  partly  because  the  species  concerned  ar 
not  native,  but  largely  because  the  physical  conditions  are  unnatural  as  well 
as  controlled.  As  a  consequence,  while  factor  correlation  and  indicator  corre- 
spondence are  still  important,  the  chief  part  must  be  taken  by  experiment  and 
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experience  extending  over  a  period  of  years.    It  is  desirable  if  not  essentia); 
that  this  period  be  12  to  15  years,  in  order  to  cover  the  range  of  conditio 
from  the  wet  phase  to  the  dry  phase  of  a  climatic  cycle.    This  is  particularljff 
true  in  the  use  of  indicators  for  land  classification,  in  which  grazing,  forestatioa 
an(]|Crop  production  must  all  be  taken  into  account. 

Direction  of  indication. — ^The  increasing  attention  paid  to  plants  as  indicato 
during  the  past  decade  has  largely  arisen  from  practical  considerations.   Whil 
this  is  highly  desirable,  it  must  be  recognized  that  indicators  have  also  a  wi 
range  of  scientific  application.    Moreover,  the  more  important  and  certail  .'%K  i 
practical  values  are  made  possible  only  through  the  ecological  study  of  indi  }  A  C 
cators.    It  is  in  the  ecological  sense  that  every  plant  is  an  indicator.    Th<  i3j^.| 
indicators  of  actual  practice  will  be  obtained  by  the  selection  of  those  whicl ,  ]^^'  '"■ 
are  the  most  distinctive  and  dependable.    Thus,  while  the  indicators  for  grazi( 
ing,  forestry,  agriculture,  and  land  classification  will  be  established  by  mo 
and  more  exact  study,  many  indicators  will  find  their  chief  use  in  ecology  an< 
related  fields,  which  must  lay  the  foundation  for  the  scientific  agriculture  an< 
forestry  of  the  future. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  every  dominant  can  hi  / 
used  as  an  indicator  of  past  and  future  as  well  as  of  present  conditions.    Thii 
is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  every  dominant  or  subdominant  has  a  definite 
position  in  succession.    As  a  consequence,  it  is  an  indicator  not  only  of  th 
plants  which  precede  and  follow  it,  but  also  of  the  soil  conditions  in  which  the;  \ 
grow.    At  the  same  time  the  definite  existence  of  a  climatic  cycle  makes  i^ 
possible  to  relate  growth  and  successional  movements  to  climatic  changes 
both  past  and  future,  and  to  extend  the  application  of  indicators  correspond] 
ingly.    On  the  one  hand,  this  enables  us  to  greatly  broaden  and  definitize  tl 
use  of  plants  as  indicators  of  soil,  climate,  and  vegetational  movements  in  th^ 
geological  past;  on  the  other,  it  permits  us  to  look  ahead  and  anticipate  th^ 
changes  due  to  climatic  cycles  and  the  development  and  movements  of  vegeta* 
tioif  and  habitat. 

Scope. — ^A  complete  understanding  of  the  broad  significance  of  indicatof  I 
studies  must  rest  upon  a  recognition  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  modem   \v^ 
ecology.    In  the  early  characterization  of  this  field  (Clements,  1905  : 1)  it  J  <^ 
was  emphasized  that  ecology  is  the  central  and  vital  part  of  botany  and  that  m 
all  the  questions  of  botanical  science  lead  sooner  or  later  to  the  two  ultimate:  J 
facts,  plant  and  habitat.    These  statements  appear  even  truer  to-day  in  the  >^ 
light  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  twelve  years.    The  one  essential  ]J       , 
amplification  is  the  inclusion  of  zoology,  due  to  the  growing  conviction  that       "^ 
the  real  unit  of  response  to  the  habitat  is  the  biological  community.    Further- 
more, it  is  desirable  to  place  all  possible  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  ecology  i 
must  fix  its  attention  upon  habitat  and  conmiunity  in  their  natural  relation,  i 
Finally,  there  must  be  the  clearest  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  plant  or 
animal  must  be  the  final  arbiter  in  ecology,  except  of  course  in  the  vast  field 
of  human  ecology.    Fascinating  and  valuable  as  they  are,  instruments  and 
quadrats  are  useful  only  in  so  far  as  they  tell  us  what  the  plant,  animal,  or 
community  is  doing.    The  most  complete  records  of  climate,  for  example, 
have  no  merit  in  themselves.    They  acquire  value  only  as  the  plant  or  animal 
discloses  by  its  responses  the  factors  or  quantities  which  are  effective  or  con- 
trolling. 
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The  thieef old  basiB  of  ecology  is  factor,  f unctioDi  and  form  (dements,  1907 : 
1).  As  a  consequence,  every  eodogical  fact  has  its  indicator  significance, 
and  it  becomes  possible  to  determine  these  just  as  rapidly  as  factor  correla- 
tions are  made.  The  chief  objective  for  the  student  of  indicators  is  the  cause- 
and-effect  relation,  and  his  qhief  task  to  show  how  effects  may  be  used  as  signs 
of  their  causes.  In  a  sense,  the  use  of  indicators  reverses  ecological  procedure 
inasmuch  as  it  leads  from  effects  to  causes.  Sooner  or  later  it  involves  a  more 
or  less  complete  system  of  reading  all  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  responses 
of  plants  and  animals,  whether  as  individuals  or  communities. 

With  respect  to  its  application,  the  scope  of  indicator  work  is  far-reaching. 
It  not  only  furnishes  a  basic  method  in  ecology,  and  especially  in  succession, 
but  it  is  also  equally  applicable  in  paleo-ecology.  Because  it  gives  us  the 
judgment  of  the  plant  upon  the  physical  factors  of  the  habitat,  it  is  indispens- 
able to  studies  of  soil  and  climate  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  vegetation. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  is  invaluable  in  land  classification,  and  to  the  great 
plant  industries,  agriculture,  grazing,  and  forestry.  While  this  is  truest  of 
new  regions,  it  holds  to  some  degree  for  older  agricultural  communities  as  well. 
It  appUes  with  especial  force  to  the  great  unoccupied  or  poorly  utilised  inte- 
riors of  other  continents,  such  as  South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia, 
and  is  not  without  meaning  for  large  stretohes  in  Europe.  In  short,  wher- 
ever plants  grow,  in  field,  forest,  grassland,  or  desert,  indicator  results  are 
always  of  some,  and  usually  of  paramount,  importance. 

In  their  relations  to  succession  and  to  climatic  cycles,  plants  exhibit  some 
of  the  most  imi)ortant  indicator  values.  These  involve  quantitative  relations 
of  abundance  and  growth  which  in  conjunction  with  factor  determinations 
will  give  to  ecology  an  accuracy  and  certainty  more  and  more  approaching 
those  of  the  physical  sciences.  As  a  consequence,  it  will  become  increasingly 
possible  to  definituEC  ecological  processes  and  principles,  and  to  use  them  as  a 
basis  for  accurately  forecasting  the  behavior  of  plants  under  changed  condi- 
tions. Such  prophecy  is  possible  at  present  in  any  region  where  an  adequate 
study  of  succession  has  been  made.  Its  scope  will  be  extended  and  its  proba- 
bility increased  in  just  the  proportion  that  instrumental,  quadrat,  and  devel- 
opmental studies  of  vegetation  become  the  rule. 

Materials. — ^As  has  been  suggested  earlier,  while  every  study  of  the  actual 
relation  between  habitat  and  plant  is  a  possible  source  of  indicator  materials, 
only  those  are  of  real  value  which  are  based  upon  instrumental,  quadrat,  or 
successional  investigations.  The  permanent  foundation  of  indicator  research 
must  be  laid  by  those  studies  which  employ  all  three  methods.  For  these 
reasons  the  published  sources  of  indicator  material  are  relatively  few  and 
recent.  They  are  largely  American  and  are  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
period  since  1900.  In  fact,  adequate  ecological  studies  having  indicator  values 
as  their  avowed  objective  are  aU  subsequent  to  1910,  and  are  largely  due  to  the 
appearance  of  Shants's  paper  on  the  indicator  value  of  natural  vegetation 
in  1911.  As  a  consequence,  the  present  treatise  is  of  necessity  based  primarily 
upon  the  investigations  of  the  author  during  the  past  20  years  and  of  Shants 
for  the  last  decade  or  more.  While  these  have  had  indicator  plante  as  a 
definite  objective  only  since  1908,  the  preceding  10  years  of  instrument,  quad- 
rat, and  succession  work  were  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  investigation. 
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Bftsing  studies. — ^Initial  studies  of  grassland  were  made  in  Nebraska  from 
1893  to  1898.  These  included  a  journey  along  the  Missouri  and  Niobrara 
Rivers  during  the  summer  of  1893,  one  to  the  plains  and  foothills  in  1897,  and 
to  the  Black  Hills  in  1898.  The  first  ecological  expedition  to  Colorado  was 
made  in  1896,  at  which  time  a  provisional  outline  of  the  plant  conmiunities 
was  drawn  up.  Beginning  with  1899,  all  the  summers  were  devoted  to  inves- 
tigations in  Colorado  until  1913,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  1911,  which  was 
spent  abroad.  During  the  spring  and  fall  from  1899  to  1907,  studies  in  prairies 
and  woodland  in  eastern  Nebraska  were  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  advanced 
classes.  The  six  siunmers  from  1913  to  1918,  inclusive,  have  been  devoted  to 
vegetation  studies  throughout  the  West,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  succes- 
sion, indicator  plants,  and  climatic  cycles.  From  1912  to  1917,  the  work  of  the 
Botanical  Survey  of  Minnesota  was  directed  along  similar  lines. 

The  use  of  quadrats  was  begim  in  1897  and  the  instrumental  analysis  of 
habitats  in  1898.  The  principles  of  succession  were  formulated  into  a  working 
system  for  the  field  in  1898  (Clements,  1904:  5),  while  studies  of  the  echard 
and  chresard  were  first  made  in  1900.  The  fundamental  importance  of  the 
distinction  between  climax  and  serai  communities  was  recognized  in  1913, 
and  the  significance  of  climatic  cycles  in  1914.  The  two  most  recent  advances 
which  extend  the  use  of  indicators  are  the  organization  of  the  field  of  paleo- 
ecology  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Badlands  in  1915-16  and  the  formu- 
lation in  1916  of  the  concept  of  the  biome  as  the  basic  biotic  imit. 

Shantz  (1906)  began  the  ecological  study  of  Colorado  v^etation  in  1903  on 
the  basis  of  instrumental,  quadrat,  and  successional  methods.  This  led  to 
the  direct  study  of  indicator  plants  on  the  Great  Plains  (1911)  and  in  the 
Great  Basin  (1914).  Out  of  this  grew  the  extensive  series  of  water  require- 
ment studies,  as  well  as  of  transpiration,  made  by  Bri^s  and  Shantz  between 
1912  and  1916.  During  the  same  period  much  attention  was  paid  to  western 
vegetation,  and  this  was  crystallized  in  the  list  of  indicator  types  for  land- 
classification  (Shantz  and  Aldous,  1917)  and  a  map  of  the  climax  communities 
of  the  United  States  (Zon  and  Shantz,  1919).  The  text  accompan3ring  the 
map  contains  much  information  relating  to  the  indicator  value  of  the  different 
vegetation  types. 


II.  BASES  AND  CRITERIA. 

BASES  AND  METHODS  OF  DETERMINATION. 

Fundamental  relations. — ^Plants  serve  as  indicators  by  virtue  of  their 
response  to  conditions  about  them.  Every  plant  response  has  some  signifi- 
cance, the  kind  and  degree  of  which  must  be  subjects  of  exact  determination  in 
each  case.  Some  responses  are  obvious,  others  less  evident,  while  still  others 
are  invisible  though  demonstrable.  All  these,  however,  must  be  referred  to  the 
habitat  for  the  decision  as  to  their  meaning  and  their  possible  use  as  indicators. 
It  is  clear  that  the  causal  relation  of  the  habitat  to  the  plant  is  the  primary 
basis  of  plant  indicators.  Each  response  is  the  effect  of  some  factor  or  factor- 
complex  acting  as  a  cause,  and  is  consequently  the  indication  of  this  factor. 
The  chief  task  of  the  investigator  is  the  measurement  of  responses,  and  their 
correlation  with  measured  factors. 

In  deciding  ui)on  possible  bases  for  an  indicator  method,  physiological 
responses  and  physical  causes  must  be  given  the  place  of  first  importance. 
As  further  consequences  of  these  must  be  considered  the  responses  shown  in 
the  development  and  structure  of  communities,  {.  6.,  the  basic  facts  of  associa- 
tion and  succession.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  facts  in  these  foiu*  great 
fields  will  continue  to  be  both  empirical  and  experimental.  Experiment  will 
steadily  increase  in  amount  and  value,  but  the  result  will  be  to  refine  and  direct 
observation  and  not  wholly  to  displace  it.  In  fact,  the  more  completely 
experiment  is  taken  into  the  field,  the  more  readily  will  observation  reveal 
the  meaning  of  the  innumerable  natural  experiments  brought  about  by  changes 
of  habitat  and  of  climate.  In  this  there  is  no  intention  of  minimizing  the 
crucial  value  of  experimentation,  but  rather  to  widen  its  scope  so  that  all 
experiments  can  be  taken  into  account.  This  is  especially  important  when 
one  recalls  the  slow  advance  in  experimentation  under  natural  conditions  and 
the  insignificant  area  covered  by  it.  The  possibilities  of  this  method  have 
been  strikingly  shown  for  many  years  at  the  Alpine  Laboratory,  where  numer- 
ous examples  of  natural  transplanting  in  fragmented  habitats  verify  and 
extend  the  results  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  artificial  transplantings. 
Similar  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  natural  experiments  on  a  wider  scale. 
The  value  of  Bauidoua  gracilis  as  an  indicator  of  climate  was  graphically 
shown  in  the  bad-land  levels  at  Glendive,  Montana,  in  1917.  The  drying  culms 
of  the  current  year  were  just  half  as  tall  as  those  of  1916  which  still  persisted 
in  the  same  mat.  The  rainfaU  for  the  two  years  was  26  and  12  inches,  respec- 
tively. Thus  the  inevitable  adjustment  of  the  short-grass  cover  to  decreased 
rainfall  and  water-content  furnished  results  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
most  carefully  checked  experiment. 

In  indicator  work,  as  in  aU  adequate  investigation,  by  far  the  best  method 
is  that  which  uses  all  sources  of  information  and  does  not  emphasize  one  to 
the  neglect  of  others.  While  the  very  nature  of  indicators  insures  proper 
consideration  of  habitat  and  plant,  the  study  of  each  species  must  be  accom- 
panied by  that  of  its  associational  and  successional  relations,  and  aU  four  of 
these  objectives  must  be  reached  by  the  combined  use  of  observation  and 
experiment,  in  which  each  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  capacity  consistent 
¥nth  accurate  results. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS. 

Direct  and  indirect  fiictors.— An  adequate  understanding  of  the  habitat  as 
the  cause  of  plant  responses  which  serve  as  indicators  must  rest  upon  two 
facts.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  habitat  is  a  complex,  in  which  each  factor 
acts  upon  other  factors  and  is  in  turn  acted  upon  by  them.  The  -second  is 
that  some  of  these  factors  are  direct  causes  of  plant  response,  while  others 
can  affect  the  plant  only  through  them.  Water,  light,  solutes,  and  soil-air 
are  direct  factors  of  the  first  importance  because  of  their  variation  from  habitat 
to  habitat.  Other  direct  factors,  such  as  carbon  dioxid,  oxygen,  and  gravity, 
are  negligible  because  of  their  constancy.  Temperature  is  both  direct  and 
indirect,  but  its  indirect  action  through  the  water  relation  is  usually  the  most 
tangible.  Wind,  pressure,  slope,  exposure,  soil  texture,  etc.,  are  all  indirect, 
acting  for  the  most  part  through  water-content  or  humidity,  or  through  tem- 
perature upon  these. 

Too  much  importance  can  not  be  given  this  distinction  between  direct 
and  indirect  factors.  The  indicator  value  of  every  plant  depends  upon  it 
absolutely.  A  plant  can  only  indicate  a  direct  factor.  But  by  the  correla- 
tion of  the  latter  with  factors  which  are  modifying  it,  the  indicator  response 
of  the  plant  may  be  related  to  these.  Thus,  dwarfed  herbs  usually  indicate 
a  lack  of  water.  In  alpine  regions  this  lack  is  largely  caused  by  excessive 
transpiration  and  evai)oration  due  to  low  pressure.  As  a  consequence,  dwarfs 
are  typical  indicators  of  high  altitudes  and  hence  of  alpine  climates.  By  other 
correlations  of  direct  factors  with  causative  processes,  such  as  disturbance, 
erosion,  cultivation,  etc.,  plants  come  likewise  to  be  used  as  process  or  prac- 
tice indicators.  The  true  basis  of  all  plant  indicators  is  to  be  found  in  the 
responses  made  to  direct  factors,  especially  water,  Ught,  solutes,  and  soil- 
i  air.  These  once  established,  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  connect  indica- 
tors with  any  correlated  factor  or  process. 

Controlling  and  limiting  factors.— It  is  evident  that  the  factor  in  immediate 
control  of  the  behavior  of  plant  or  community  must  be  a  direct  one.  But  the 
latter  may  be  profoundly  affected  by  another  factor  in  which  the  actual  con- 
trol may  be  said  to  reside.  For  example,  montane  timber-lines  are  often 
determined  by  water,  but  the  availability  of  the  water-content  is  decided 
by  frost  and  its  sufficiency  by  the  wind.  As  indicated  above,  the  immediate 
control  and  hence  the  immediate  indication  must  be  sought  among  the  few 
direct  factors,  while  the  final  control  and  indication  will  be  found  among  the 
indirect  factors  which  exert  a  critical  effect. 

All  the  direct  factors  of  the  habitat  play  a  part  in  the  responses  of  the  plant, 
but  only  those  which  vary  widely  in  quantity  leave  a  distinct  impress  upon  it. 
This  is  necessarily  true,  since  such  constant  factors  as  carbon  dioxid,  oxygen, 
and  gravity  produce  fairly  uniform  responses,  and  consequently  do  not  differ- 
entiate species  or  communities.  In  the  case  of  each  individual  plant  or  species, 
its  distinctive  features  are  due  to  one  of  the  variable  direct  factors.  In  prac- 
tically all  cases  at  least  one  of  these  will  be  deficient,  with  the  result  that  it 
becomes  the  limiting  factor  in  the  plant's  development.  This  tenn  is  used  in 
an  ecological  sense  and  not  in  the  physiological  one  employed  by  Blackman 
(1905)  and  others.  As  a  result  the  search  for  indicator  correlations  among 
the  four  direct  factors  narrows  itself  to  the  one  or  two  which  are  deficient. 
Some  of  these  factors  regularly  bear  an  inverse  relation  to  each  other  and  all 
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of  them  often  show  such  a  relation.  Thus  an  abundance  of  water  means  a 
lack  of  oxygen,  and  a  deficit  of  water  a  strong  soil  solution.  Habitats  deficient 
in  light  nudy  show  a  lack  of  water  or  nutrients,  though  the  oxsrgen-content  of 
the  soil  may  be  low  also.  In  practically  all  herbaceous  communities,  li^t 
is  usually  at  the  maximum,  and  the  limiting  factor  must  be  sought  in  the  soil. 
Hence,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  many  habitats  narrows  the  search  for  limiting 
factors  to  a  single  one,  and  it  is  then  possible  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
quantitatiye  correlation  of  factor  and  indicator. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  some  factors  limit  plant  response  in  conse- 
quence of  an  excess.  This  is  true  to  some  extent  of  solutes  and  water,  but 
not  of  light  or  oxygen  in  nature.  Even  with  the  former,  while  the  excess 
definitely  limits  or  at  least  characterises  the  plant's  activity,  the  corresponding 
deficit  of  water  in  saline  soils  and  of  oxygen  in  wet  ones  or  in  ponds  also  plays 
a  significant  rdle.  For  water  and  solutes,  it  is  probably  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  extremes,  either  excess  or  deficiency,  act  as  limits.  While  there  are 
statements  to  the  effect  that  full  sunlight  is  directly  injurious  to  many  species, 
there  is  little  or  no  conclusive  evidence.  This  feeling  has  been  based  largely 
ui)on  Bonnier's  work  with  alpine  dwarfing,  which  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
similar  studies  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

After  eliminating  the  large  groups  of  species  which  owe  their  indicator 
character  to  the  Ihniting  action  of  water,  solutes,  oxygen,  or  shade,  there 
remains  a  much  larger  group  of  sun  mesophytes  which  bear  no  such  distinctive 
impress.  In  a  mesophytic  habitat  the  four  factors  are  present  in  a  more  or 
less  balanced  optimum.  No  one  exists  in  marked  deficiency  or  excess.  Yet 
it  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  that  a  moderate  increase  in  any 
one  of  the  factors  will  be  reflected  in  an  increase  of  growth.  Each  factor  in 
reality  exerts  a  circmnscribed  limiting  action  as  an  outcome  of  competition 
between  the  plants.  The  various  effects,  however,  are  so  moderate  and  so  well- 
balanced  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  separate  them.  While  water  is 
usually  paramount  and  light  often  the  least  important  factor  in  the  competi- 
tion between  sun  mesophytes,  all  four  factors  show  a  limiting  action  in  at  least 
a  small  degree.  In  spite  of  its  apparent  lack  of  a  distinctive  impress,  a  meso- 
phjrte  is  as  much  the  product  of  its  habitat  as  the  well-marked  hydrophyte  or 
halophyte,  and  serves  equally  well  as  an  indicator. 

Climatic  and  edaphic  fiictors.— -The  factors  of  climate  and  soil  are  so  intri- 
cately interwoven  in  the  habitat  as  to  discourage  analysb.  For  many  reasons 
it  is  better  to  ignore  such  a  distinction  as  of  little  or  no  significance  to  the 
plant  and  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the  cause-and-effect  relation  of  one  factor 
to  another,  quite  independently  of  its  location.  This  will  reveal  clearly  two 
basic  facts,  namely,  that  the  habitat  is  a  unit  and  that  the  action  of  this  unit 
is  focussed  upon  plant  and  community  by  one  or  two  limiting  factors.  The 
relation  of  the  plant  to  water  makes  it  evident  that  the  distinction  is  merely 
one  of  classification  which  has  no  real  significance  to  the  plant.  Water- 
content  as  a  direct  factor  resident  in  the  soil  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  result 
of  precipitation,  a  climatic  factor,  and  is  profoundly  affected  by  humidity,  a 
climatic  factor  which  it  also  influences.  Its  availability  is  determined  by 
soil-texture,  solutes,  and  oxygen,  all  soil  factors,  and  by  temperature,  which 
belongs  to  both  soil  and  air,  though  in  origin  it  is  climatic.  The  baflUng  nature 
of  the  distinctionhasbeen wellshown by Raunkiaer  (Plant  Succession,  1916:6). 
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In  one  sense,  however,  the  distinction  may  possess  some  value.  This  is  with 
reference  to  the  factors  which  give  character  to  the  great  areas  marked  by 
climaxes,  in  contrast  to  localized  ones  occupied  by  successional  stages.  It 
is  more  or  less  convenient  to  refer  to  such  areas  as  climatic  or  edaphic,  if 
it  is  recognized  that  the  one  denotes  a  permanent  condition  over  a  wide  region 
and  the  other  a  relatively  transitory  stage  in  a  restricted  area. 

Moreover,  the  grouping  of  factors  as  physical  and  biotic  appears  to  have 
Uttle  value  beyond  that  of  mere  classification.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  con- 
duce to  clear  thinking  to  use  the  same  causal  terms  for  the  physical  conditions 
which  control  plants  and  animals,  and  for  the  plants  and  animals  themselves. 
With  the  growing  recognition  of  the  community  as  consisting  of  both  plants 
and  animals,  the  true  nature  of  biotic  factors  will  become  evident,  and  they 
will  be  recognized  as  reactions. 

Climates  and  habitats. — If  one  accepts  the  developmental  basis  for  the  study 
of  vegetation,  he  must  also  admit  the  same  process  in  habitats.  Habitat  and 
community  develop  reciprocally  from  extreme  conditions  to  the  final  climax 
controlled  by  the  climate.  At  this  point  climate,  and  habitat  become  merged 
and  are  coextensive  with  the  major  community,  the  climax  formation.  In 
this  connection,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  oiu*  ordinary  ideas  of  climate 
and  to  accept  the  plant's  view  of  what  constitutes  a  climate.  The  fact  has 
been  appreciated  by  Wojeikov  especially,  in  his  work  on  the  climate  of  beech 
(1910).  The  great  grassland  climax  of  North  America  lends  particular 
emphasis  to  the  difference  between  climates  as  determined  by  plants  and  by 
man.  In  the  human  sense  the  climate  of  southern  Saskatchewan  is  very 
different  from  that  of  northern  Arizona,  chiefly  because  of  temperature,  yet 
Bayieloua  gracilis  is  an  important  grass  in  both  places  and  the  grassland 
formation  is  characteristic  of  both  regions.  Likewise  the  Palouse  district  of 
Washington  and  Idaho  with  its  winter  rainfall  seems  wholly  different  from 
the  bunch-grass  hills  of  Utah  and  the  prairies  of  Nebraska;  but  if  the  vegeta- 
tion be  taken  as  the  indicator  of  climate,  all  three  are  essentially  the  same, 
since  they  are  characterized  by  prairie  associations  (Weaver,  1914, 1917). 

The  acceptance  of  the  climax  climate  as  the  major  or  climax  habitat  enables 
us  to  establish  a  perfect  correlation  between  habitat  and  vegetation.  The 
climax  habitat  will  show  divisions  corresponding  to  the  association,  and  each 
association  habitat  will  exhibit  subdivisions  in  agreement  with  the  consociar- 
tions.  This  is  practically  axiomatic,  since  each  commimity  is  the  product  of 
the  factor  complex  of  its  habitat.  The  habitat  of  one  association  must  neces- 
sarily differ  from  that  of  another  to  the  degree  that  one  association  does  from 
the  other.  The  subordinate  commimities  of  a  formation,  viz,  societies  and 
clans,  also  have  their  minor  habitats,  though  these  are  less  clearly  marked,  as 
would  be  expected.  The  structure  of  the  climax  climate  or  habitat  corre- 
sponds closely  if  not  exactly  with  that  of  the  climax  formation.  It  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  the  grassland  climax  with  its  five  associations,  namely,  the 
true  prairie,  mixed  prairie,  bunch-grass  prairie,  the  short-grass  plains,  and 
desert  plains.  While  all  of  these  fall  in  the  same  climax  climate,  each  one 
marks  a  corresponding  division  of  it,  or  a  subclimate.  In  the  case  of  the  true 
prairie,  there  are  five  dominants  or  consociations,  SHpa  spartea,  S.  comaJta^ 
Agropyrum  glaucum,  Koderia  cristata,  and  Andropogon  scoparii^,  no  two  of 
them  exactly  equivalent  as  to  habitat.    Their  requirements  approach  each 
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Other  80  closely ,  howeveri  that  they  occupy  the  aame  miblicmatey  in  which  they 
mix  or  separate  in  accordance  with  local  variations.  An  interesting  regional 
separation  occurs  with  the  two  species  of  SHpaf  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
Affropyrum.  Stipa  spartea  marks  the  eastern  portions  of  the  true  prairies 
and  8.  comaia  tbe  wMtem;  Agropyrum  glaucum  is  typically  associated  with 
Stipa  comaia,  while  A.  spicatum  is  best  developed  in  the  Northwest,  especially 
in  the  Palouse.  The  essential  point  is  that  each  consociation  or  mixture  of 
two  or  more  marks  a  subdivision  of  the  association  habitat,  and  is  the  indicator 
of  it.  Similar  though  minor  habitat  divisions  are  indicated  by  such  character- 
istic societies  as  those  of  Cflycyrhiza  lepidota,  Amarpha  canescens,  Pscralea 
argaphyUa,  P.  tenuiflora,  Petalosteman  candidua,  and  P.  purpwreua,  the  water 
relations  of  which  are  essentially  in  the  order  given  here.  In  the  eastern 
prairies,  where  water  is  abundant,  several  of  these  may  occur  together  more  or 
less  constantly,  but  farther  west  each  tends  to  form  a  distinct  society,  and  to 
indicate  a  corresponding  water-content.  The  differences  are  slighter  than  in 
the  case  of  consociations,  and  hence  society  habitats  do  not  necessarily  fall 
in  the  habitat  of  a  particular  consociation.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained 
partly  also  by  the  action  of  climatic  cycles.  For  example,  the  wet  phase  would 
favor  the  local  extension  of  Psoralea  argophyUa  and  Petalostemon  candidus  for 
a  few  years,  while  during  the  dry  phase  the  less  mesophytic  Psoralea  tenuiflora 
and  Petalostemon  purpureua  would  have  the  advantage. 

Since  the  habitat,  like  the  formation,  shows  development  in  the  course  of 
succession,  it  exhibits  developmental  divisions  and  subdivisions.  Each  of 
these  necessarily  has  its  own  indicator  community,  namely,  the  associes,  con- 
socies,  and  socies.  The  habitats  which  correspond  to  these  have  a  time  as 
well  as  a  space  relation.  If  the  best-known  succession,  the  hydrosere,  be 
taken  as  an  example,  these  two  relations  are  shown  in  the  familiar  zones  of 
lakes  and  ponds.  Each  plant  zone  or  associes  from  the  center  of  submerged 
plants  to  the  surrounding  climax  of  forest  or  prairie  indicates  a  major  develop- 
mental habitat,  e.g.,  the  habitat  of  the  floating  aquatics,  of  the  reed-swamp 
the  sedge-swamp,  etc.^  Each  of  these  associal  habitats  is  subdivided  into  the 
habitats  of  consocies  indicated  in  the  reed-swamp,  for  example,  by  Scirpue, 
Typha,  and  Phragmitee,  respectively.  Within  the  latter  may  be  minor  habitats 
characterized  by  such  socies  as  Sagittaria,  Aliema,  Heleocharia,  etc.  As  a 
result  every  region  is  a  complex  of  climax  and  developmental  habitats  of  vary- 
ing rank  and  extent,  each  controlling  a  plant  community  which  serves  as  the 
indicator  of  it. 

Variation  of  climate  and  habitat. — ^While  many  reasons  make  it  desirable  if 
not  necessary  to  regard  each  habitat  as  a  unit,  it  should  be  clearly  recognized 
that  it  varies  from  place  to  place  and  from  year  to  year.  The  seasonal  varia- 
tions are  more  or  less  of  the  same  character  and  they  are  marked  by  their  own 
indicators  in  the  form  of  the  seasonal  societies.  A  grassland  climate  is  char- 
acteristically different  from  a  forest  climate  by  virtue  of  its  product,  the 
grassland  climax.  This  has  its  explanation  in  the  average  difference  between 

iPearaall  (1917  :  78)  has  recently  reoognlsed  three  associes  of  submerged  plants,  namely,  (1) 
lmear4eaTed  associes  of  NcnoB,  etc.;  (2)  Potamooeton  associes;  (3)  NiieOa  associes.  This  is  in 
fall  aoooid  with  oar  growing  knowledge  of  Tegetational  development,  which  most  result  in  the 
general  acceptance  of  more  rather  than  fewer  units  (Clements,  1916  :  132).  However,  the  latter 
most  be  based  upon  quantitatave  studies  and  cheekeid  by  extensive  scrutiny  of  other  vegetations 
if  the  results  are  not  to  be  mere  personal  judgments,  leading  to  the  condition  in  which  taxonomy 
finds  itaelf  to-day. 
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the  controlling  factors  of  the  two  during  a  term  of  years,  but  this  difference 
is  often  less  than  that  shown  by  the  grassland  climate  in  the  dry  and  wet 
phases  of  the  same  climatic  cycle.  The  rainfall  of  the  wet  phase  if  continued 
for  a  century  or  two  under  natural  conditions  would  turn  the  prairie  into 
forest,  that  of  the  driest  period  would  under  the  same  conditions  convert  it 
into  desert.  Similarly  the  distribution  of  rainfall  is  so  erratic  that  two  con- 
tiguous localities  may  show  striking  differences  amounting  to  the  success  or 
faQure  of  a  particular  crop.  Progressive  changes  of  rainfall,  temperature,  and 
evaporation  occur  with  increasing  altitude,  latitude,  and  longitude.  Further, 
each  climate  shades  imperceptibly  into  the  next,  often  through  wide  stretches. 
These  are  all  elementary  facts  and  the  climatologist  might  well  say  that  they 
are  taken  account  of  in  the  ordinary  way  of  determining  means  or  normals. 
As  a  matter  of  climatology  this  is  true,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  indicator 
vegetation  it  is  not.  It  is  a  sunple  matter  to  trace  the  line  of  20  inches  of 
rainfaU,  or  of  the  60  per  cent  ratio  of  rainfall  to  evaporation  and  to  assume 
that  it  marks  the  line  between  prairies  and  plains.  Such  an  assumption 
reverses  the  proper  procedure,  in  which  the  associations  themselves  must  be 
pennitted  to  indicate  their  respective  climates.  When  this  has  been  done 
and  the  limits  of  the  various  communities  established,  it  will  be  possible  to 
determine  the  correlated  factors. 

The  real  importance  of  climatic  variations  within  a  climax  habitat  Ues  in 
the  fact  that  the  correlations  of  vegetation  and  climate  must  be  studied  on 
the  spot  year  by  year.  No  single  station  can  be  typical  of  the  whole  habitat, 
and  no  year  of  the  whole  cycle.  Yet  for  each  station  and  for  each  year  the 
indicator  evidences  of  the  vegetation  should  correspond  closely  if  not  exactly 
with  the  controlling  factors.  As  a  result,  the  study  of  representative  localities 
for  each  year  throughout  a  climatic  cycle  should  disclose  the  range  of  fluctua- 
tion in  both  climax  habitat  and  vegetation,  and  establish  all  the  indicator 
values  of  the  latter  upon  a  secure  basis. 

The  minute  study  of  habitats  reveals  differences  which  are  reflected  in  the 
behavior  of  plant  and  commimity,  and  hence  cause  the  latter  to  serve  as 
indicators.  It  is  probable  that  every  square  foot  of  a  habitat  differs  in  some 
degree  from  every  other  one.  Moreover,  when  the  reactions  of  competing 
plants  are  taken  into  account,  the  differences  are  often  more  minute.  In 
natural  studies  of  competition  made  in  Colorado  and  in  Calif omia,  as  weU  as 
in  competition  cultures,  differences  of  height  and  flowering  have  been  found 
for  each  inch  or  two.  Corresponding  differences  of  density  are  of  even  more 
frequent  occurence  in  herbaceous  communities.  These  indications  have  been 
checked  by  factor  determinations  only  in  a  few  cases  as  yet,  but  there  can  be 
little  question  that  many  more  habitats  show  the  most  minute  differences, 
each  with  the  corresponding  indication  in  terms  of  density,  height,  reproduc- 
tion, etc.  In  short,  the  indicator  correlation  of  plants  and  habitats  exemplifies 
a  universal  principle  which  applies  from  the  relation  between  climax  formation 
and  habitat  through  units  of  diminishing  rank  to  the  relation  between  the 
individual  plant  and  its  miniature  habitat. 

Inversion  of  factors. — One  of  the  early  pussies  encountered  in  indicator 
studies,  especially  in  connection  with  succession,  was  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  dominant  in  adjacent  but  diverse  areas.  This  was  first  noted  for  Andro- 
pogon  Bcaparius  and  Calamavilfa  longifoUa  in  sandhill  and  badland  regions. 
These  were  found  in  rough  areas  and  in  blowouts  on  the  one  hand  and  in 


A.  Lowlacd  meaquite  (ProMpis  julijlora)  at  2,500  feet  in  the  San  Pedro  Valley.  Ariiona. 

B.  Foothill  mesquite  meeting  oak  at  4,500  feet,  Patagooia  Mountains,  Arizona. 
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meadows  on  the  other.  While  the  aeral  relatioDs  were  veiy  different,  the 
relation  to  water  was  much  the  same.  On  the  broken  or  sandy  ridges  the 
soil  was  porous  and  the  competition  relatively  smalli  due  largely  to  the  bunch 
hahit,  while  in  the  moist  meadows  the  grasses  grew  in  a  sod,  the  competition 
for  water  was  keen,  and  the  amount  for  each  plant  correspondingly  limited. 
A  similar  inversion  in  hilly  and  mountainous  regions  has  since  been  found  for 
the  majority  of  grass  dominants,  as  well  as  for  an  increasing  number  of  shrubs. 
The  breaking-down  of  the  Miocene  rim  of  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  yields  a  talus  in  which  Rhus,  Ribes,  Symj^ioricarpus,  Rosa,  and 
other  shrubs  occur,  all  of  which  form  dense  thickets  in  the  valley  several  hun- 
dred feet  below.  Ckrysothamnus,  Ariemisiaf  and  Atriplex  grow  far  up  the 
walls  and  buttes  of  bad  lands,  and  are  found  again  as  dominants  in  the 
ravines  and  draws.  In  the  Southwest  the  desert  scrub  consists  of  two  major 
dominants,  Prosapis  and  Larrea.  While  they  are  often  mixed  in  the 
vast  stretch  over  which  they  occur,  Prosapis  is  typical  of  the  valley  and 
washes.  The  valley  plains  and  bajadas  are  characterised  by  a  sone  of  Loxrea, 
above  which  lie  ArMda-BauUloua  grasslands  wherever  broad  sloping  plains 
occur.  In  these  Prasapis  again  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  increasing  rainfall, 
at  an  elevation  of  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  its  position  in  the  desert  (plate  6). 
Similar  inversions  occur  in  mountain  r^ons,  either  as  a  consequence  of 
air-drainage  or  of  exposure,  or  often  indeed  of  both.  In  the  case  of  exposure, 
the  general  relations  are  obvious,  though  the  relative  importance  of  water 
and  temperature  is  usually  uncertain.  It  seems  probable  that  both  are 
directly  concerned,  and  that  water  plays  the  primary  r61e,  except  in  mountain 
r^ons  characterised  by  a  very  short  growing  season  and  minimum  night 
temperatures  (cf.  Shants,  1906:25;  Shreve,  1916:64;  Weaver,  1917:44).  The 
effect  of  temperature  inversions  was  pointed  out  by  Kemer  (1876  : 1)  and 
Beck  (1886  : 3)  in  Europe  and  has  been  studied  by  MacDougal  (1900)  and 
Shreve  (1912  :  110;  1914  :  197;  1915  :  82).  The  latter's  conclusions  are  as 
foUows  (1914:115): 

''The  influence  of  cold-air  drainage  might  be  expected  to  affect  both  the 
upward  limitation  of  lowland  species  and  the  downward  occurrence  of  mon- 
tcuie  species.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  downward  limitation  of  the  forest  and 
chaparral  vegetation  of  the  desert  mountain  ranges  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
the  factors  of  soil  and  atmospheric  aridity,  and  not  to  the  chimenal  factors. 
The  limitation  of  the  upward  distribution  of  desert  species  appears  to  be 
attributable  to  chimenal  factors,  as  the  writer  has  shown  for  Carnegiea 
giganiea.  The  writer  has  observed  that  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous 
desert  species  range  to  much  higher  altitudes  on  ridges  and  the  higher  slopes  of 
canyons  than  they  do  in  the  bottoms  and  lower  slopes  of  canyons.  Samples 
indicate  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  soil  moisture  of  ridges 
and  the  bottoms  of  canyons  during  the  driest  portions  of  the  year.  Neither  is 
there  any  evidence  that  desert  species  would  fail  to  survive  in  the  can  von  bot- 
toms if  they  were  somewhat  higher  in  soil-moisture  content.  An  explanation 
of  the  absence  of  desert  species  from  canyon  bottoms  and  their  occurrence  at 
hi|^r  elevations  on  ridges  must  be  sought  in  some  operation  of  the  chimenal 
factors  rather  than  in  the  factors  of  soil  and  atmospheric  moisture.  An 
analyds  of  the  operation  of  the  chimenal  factors  will  be  sure  to  discover  that 
cold-air  drainage  plays  an  important  r61e  in  determining  not  only  the  lowness 
of  the  minimum,  but  also  the  still  more  important  features  of  the  duration  of 
low  temperature  conditions.'' 
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Measurement  of  habitats — ^The  importance  of  correlating  indicator  plant 
or  community  with  the  controlling  factors  of  the  habitat  has  already  been 
emphasised.  While  the  standard  method  of  doing  this  has  been  by  means 
of  physical  instruments,  a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise 
plants  themselves  for  this  purpose.  While  tbs  work  of  Bonnier  (1890 :  514), 
in  which  he  made  reciprocd  plantings  of  alpine  and  lowland  plants,  was  essen- 
tially of  this  nature,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  thought  of  using  plants  as  instru- 
ments. The  first  conscious  endeavor  to  do  this  was  perhaps  in  1906,  when 
potometers  of  several  different  species  were  used  with  recording  instruments 
to  determine  the  effect  of  pressure  on  transpiration  at  different  altitudes  on 
Pike's  Peak  (Clements,  1907 :287;  1916  :  439).  Sampson  and  Allen  (1909: 
45)  employed  sun. and  shade  forms  in  different  habitats  at  the  Alpine  Labora- 
tory to  determine  transpiration  in  various  light  intensities,  while  standard- 
ized plants  of  Hdianihua  annuuB  were  utilized  in  habitat  measurements  con- 
ducted by  the  Botanical  Survey  in  Minnesota  in  1909.  During  1912-1913, 
Pearson  (1914 :  249)  grew  seedlings  of  Ptevdotsuga  beneath  aspen  and  in  open- 
ings to  determine  the  better  habitat  for  planting  operations,  and  the  method 
has  since  had  a  limited  application  by  foresters.  The  most  comprehensive 
use  of  the  planting  method  has  been  made  by  Hole  and  Singh  (1916  :  48;  cf. 
Chapter  III),  who  established  experimental  quadrats  in  the  sal  forests  of 
India  to  measiue  the  r61e  of  shade  and  aeration  in  reproduction. 

McLean  (1917  :  129;  cf.  Livingston  and  McLean,  1916)  employed  soy  beans 
to  measure  general  climatic  conditions  by  means  of  growth  at  two  stations  in 
Maryland.  The  three  main  criteria  used  in  determining  growth  were  leaf 
area,  stem  height,  and  dry  weight  of  tops,  all  of  which  showed  the  Easton  region 
to  be  nearly  2.5  times  as  efficient  as  the  Oakland  one.  A  definite  correlation 
was  established  for  temperature,  but  not  for  water,  owing  to  auto-irrigation 
of  the  plants.  Weaver  and  Thiel  (1917  :  46)  measured  the  transpiration  rela- 
tion by  means  of  bur-oak  seedlings  in  three  habitats,  prairie,  hazel-scrub,  and 
oak  forest,  near  Minneapolis.  Similar  measurements  were  made  with  maple 
and  elm  seedlings  in  scrub  and  prairie  at  Lincoln.  Further  experiments  were 
made  with  sun  and  shade  forms  of  the  same  species,  and  with  sun  and  shade 
branches  of  the  same  plant.  The  species  employed  were  Acer  mccharinwn, 
Ulmua  americana,  FraxinuB  lanceolaJta^  Rosa  arkansana,  Prunus  serotinay  and 
Acer  negundo.  The  general  results  showed  a  transpiration  2  to  3  times  greater 
in  prairie  than  in  scrub  and  6  to  10  times  greater  than  in  the  Typha  swamp. 
Evaporation  was  regularly  greater  than  transpiration,  and  no  constant  rela- 
tion was  found  between  the  two,  as  would  be  expected.  Sampson  (1919 : 4) 
has  recently  made  a  comprehensive  use  of  Pisum  arvense,  TrUicum  durum, 
and  Bromua  marginaiua  as  standard  plants  in  measuring  the  differences  of 
the  climax  zones  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  in  central  Utah  (cf .  Chapter  VII). 

The  use  of  plants  to  measure  light  intensities  has  as  yet  received  almost  no 
attention  in  spite  of  its  great  promise.  This  correlation  has  been  made  from 
'  the  standpoint  of  adaptation  by  E.  S.  Clements  (1908  :  83) ;  when  combined 
with  growth  and  gross  form,  as  in  later  studies,  this  method  is  simple 
and  of  great  value.  Even  more  significant  is  the  use  of  standard  plants  for 
measuring  light  intensity  and  quality  by  means  of  the  photosynthate  produced 
in  unit  areas.    Preliminary  work  of  this  nature  has  been  carried  out  by  Clem- 
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ents  and  Long  (Clements,  1918 :  29;  1919;  cf.  Long,  1919)  in  the  habitats  at 
the  Alpine  Laboratory,  and  the  chemical  procedure  has  been  refined  to  furnish 
a  basic  method  of  universal  application.  The  use  of  plants  as  instruments  for 
habitat  analysis  is  further  discussed  on  a  later  page. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS. 

Kinds  of  response. — ^With  rare  exceptions  a  physical  factor  produces  a  func- 
tional response.  Such  responses  are  the  most  direct  and  the  most  acciu*ate 
measures  of  the  habitat,  and  hence  would  serve  as  nearly  perfect  indicators 
were  it  not  for  their  being  invisible.  Fortunately,  functional  responses  when 
marked  regularly  bring  about  structural  changes  which  are  visible.  This  is 
especially  true  of  growth  which,  as  the  middleman  between  function  and  form, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  direct  as  well  as  visible.  Growth,  like  structure, 
has  the  further  merit  of  showing  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  differences 
and  thus  serves  as  an  obvious  record  of  abnormal  response.  From  the  stand- 
point of  indicators,  it  is  desirable  to  take  all  three  kinds  of  response — ^function, 
growth,  and  structure — ^into  account  and  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  value.  The 
relative  value  is  indicated  by  the  sequence  of  the  three  as  successive  effects  of 
controlling  factors  as  causes.  The  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  the  response 
decreases  with  the  distance  from  the  impinging  factors,  while  the  readiness  of 
its  recognition  correspondingly  increases.  As  a  consequence,  indicator  values 
have  so  far  been  based  largely  upon  species  and  form.  The  importance  of 
growth  has  later  been  recognized  and  it  is  but  recently  that  function  has  been 
taken  into  account.  In  the  further  investigation  of  plants  as  habitat  measures 
and  indicators,  it  is  essential  to  determine  the  functional  rei^onses  first,  as  the 
most  direct  and  quantitative.  These  should  then  be  correlated  with  growth 
measures  and  the  latter  with  structural  adaptations.  When  this  has  once 
been  done,  either  structure  or  growth  can  be  used  as  ready  and  accurate  meas- 
ures, without  resorting  each  time  to  the  experimental  analysis  involved  in 
functional  measurements.  As  a  matter  of  practical  application,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  growth  and  reproduction  will  serve  as  the  best  indicators  of 
conditions  for  crop  plants  since  the  habitat  is  more  or  less  controlled.  In  the 
case  of  forest  and  grassland,  where  the  factors  are  essentially  natural,  a  further 
analysis  by  means  of  functional  detenninations  seems  desirable  if  not  imperative . 

Effect  of  habit — ^There  are  three  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  function  over 
form  for  indicator  correlations.  The  first  is  that  considerable  adjustments  to 
factors  can  occur  without  affecting  structure  at  all,  the  demands  being  fully 
met  by  functional  responses.  Another  is  that  there  is  almost  always  a  lag 
between  function  and  structure,  by  which  the  effects  of  a  factor  appear  in  the 
latter  only  after  a  time  or  in  diminished  degree.  These  reasons  are  relatively 
unimportant  compared  with  the  r61e  of  habit,  however,  and  the  second  is 
perhaps  only  a  consequence  of  the  latter.  While  there  has  been  little  experi- 
mental study  of  habit  as  such,  there  are  many  suggestions  of  its  importance  in 
modifying  or  reducing  response,  especially  in  structure.  This  influence  of 
habit  is  well  known  to  foresters  and  agriculturists  in  connection  with  the 
germination  of  seeds  from  different  regions  and  the  behavior  of  their  seedlings. 
It  has  also  been  shown  in  the  case  of  alpine  species  transplanted  to  lower  levels 
in  that  some  retain  the  dwarf  habit  and  others  do  not  (Bonnier,  1890),  and 
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for  subalpine  trees,  some  of  which  change  their  form  and  not  their  seasonal 
phenomena,  while  others  reverse  this  behavior  (Engler,  1912:3).  The 
response  of  herbaceous  species  grown  in  two  or  more  hkbitats  is  equally  signifi* 
cant.  Some  are  so  responsive  or  plastic  that  both  form  and  structure  show 
practically  perfect  adjustment  to  each  habitat  in  the  first  generation.  Others 
modify  the  form  and  not  the  anatomy,  and  still  others  the  interior  of  the  leaf 
but  not  its  form.  There  are  all  degrees  of  completeness  of  response  to  the 
stable  plant,  in  which  form  and  structure  change  little,  and  all  the  adjustment 
must  be  secured  through  fimction  (E.  S.  Clements,  1905:  93). 

As  a  consequence,  the  indicator  value  of  any  species  can  nOt  be  known  until 
its  functional  response  has  been  measured  and  correlated  with  the  structural. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  constant  occurrence  of  a  species  in  certain  condi- 
tions can  not  be  turned  to  practical  account,  but  it  does  suggest  the  wisdom  of 
regarding  such  correlation  as  tentative  imtil  the  functional  indication  has  been 
determined.  The  latter  will  also  solve  the  puzsles  presented  by  communities 
in  which  very  different  life-forms,  such  as  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees, 
appear  to  flourish  on  equal  terms.  The  most  striking  case  of  the  mftsking  of 
the  real  response  by  habit  is  seen  in  such  leafless  rush-forms  as  Sdrpua  Iacu«- 
tria  and  Equisetum^  in  which  it  is  now  proved  that  the  functional  response  is 
that  of  a  hydrophyte  (Sampson  and  Allen,  1909 :  49;  Dosdall,  1919). 

Individuality  In  response. — ^Indicator  values  center  about  the  species.  Uni- 
formity of  behavior  under  imiform  conditions  and  clear-cut  adjustment  when 
these  are  changed  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  indicator.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  important  to  deal  chiefly  with  species  which  are  represented  by  many  indi- 
viduals, such  as  dominants  and  subdominants,  and  hence  to  use  the  community 
as  the  basis  for  indicators.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  determine  the  range  of 
individual  response  in  fimction  and  growth  as  well  as  in  structure.  In  devel- 
oping the  use  of  standard  plants  as  instruments,  this  matter  is  of  the  first 
importance.  While  the  question  of  standardization  will  always  enter,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  use  those  species  in  which  the  individuality  or  functional 
response  is  slight.  In  the  use  of  indicators,  the  range  of  individual  behavior 
is  a  less  important  consideration  than  the  knowledge  of  the  range. 

Sampson  and  Allen  (1909  :  37)  have  studied  the  individual  behavior  of  four 
montane  species  as  to  transpiration  and  reached  the  following  conclusion : 

''Only  slight  variations  occur,  not  usually  exceeding  3  mg.  per  square  centi- 
meter for  a  period  of  12  hours.  Therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that  plants  of 
the  same  species  grown  in  the  same  habitat  when  tested  under  the  same 
physical  conditions  show  but  slight  variation  in  transpiration  per  unit  of 
surface  exposed." 

Effect  of  extreme  conditions. — ^The  significance  of  extreme  conditions  for 
response  and  the  relation  to  indicator  values  is  shown  by  the  case  of  xerophytes 
and  halophytes.  While  the  latter  are  now  known  to  be  merely  xerophytes  of  a 
somewhat  special  type,  they  were  long  thought  to  constitute  a  distinct  class. 
This  is  still  true  in  a  measure  of  those  species  which  tolerate  salts  directly 
injurious,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  majority  owe  their  impress  to  ph3rsio- 
logical  dryness  due  to  the  abundance  of  salts.  But,  while  halophytes  are 
indicators  of  arid  conditions,  it  is  a  special  type  of  aridity,  and  the  indication 
must  not  be  assumed  to  mean  just  what  it  does  in  ordinary  soils. 
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A  somewhat  siinilar  case  is  afForied  by  the  evergreen  Bbrubfi^  Inq>iteofthe 
work  of  KiHinann  (1890  :  .88,  105),  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
evergreen  shrubs  of  bogs,  such  as  Chamaedaphney  Andromeda^  Vflcdniuniy 
LeduMf  etc.,  were  xerophytes  essentially  similar  in  water  relations  to  evergreen 
ahrubs  of  arid  climates.  Recently  the  experiments  of  Gates  (1914  :  445)  have 
confirmed  the  conclusions  of  Kihhnann  that  while  they  are  xerophytic,  it  is  in 
response  to  physiological  dryness  in  winter,  and  that  they  do  not  indicate 
aridity  in  such  habitats  during  the  summer.  In  fact,  the  summer  indications 
are  rather  those  of  deficient  aeration. 

When  growth  is  considered,  the  response  of  the  same  spedes  to  different 
extremes  of  one  factor  or  another  is  often  very  similar.  E.  S.  Clements 
(1905 :  93)  has  found  in  control  experiments  with  Chama/merium^  AquHegiay 
and  Anemone  that  extremes  of  any  factor  which  are  not  optimum  for  the  species 
tend  to  dwarf  plants  growing  in  them.  The  generd  principle  has  been  formu- 
lated as  follows  by  Clements  (1905  :  105) : 

"When  a  stimulus  approaches  either  the  maximum  or  minimum  for  the 
species  concerned  response  becomes  abnormal.  The  resulting  modifications 
approach  each  other  and  in  some  respects  at  least  become  similar.  Such 
effects  are  foimd  chiefly  in  growth,  but  they  occur  to  some  degree  in  structure 
also.  It  is  imperative  that  they  be  recognised  in  nature  as  wdl  as  in  field  and 
control  experiment,  since  they  directiy  affect  the  ratio  between  response  and 
stimulus." 

This  applies  with  especial  force  to  the  recognition  of  indicators,  since  their 
value  dei)ends  primarily  upon  the  close  correspondence  between  response  and 
the  causative  factor. 

Phytometers. — The  best  indicator  of  the  nature  of  a  habitat  and  of  its  practical 
utilization  is  the  particular  plant  or  community  concerned.  This  is  axiomatic, 
but  it  needs  emphasis  in  connection  with  the  experimental  study  of  indicators. 
Such  study  may  be  made  by  means  of  physical  instruments,  standard  plants,  or 
the  plants  to  be  grown  as  a  natural  or  artificial  crop.  The  former  is  the  simplest 
of  the  three,  the  latter  the  most  effective.  The  use  of  standard  plants  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  both  to  a  large  degree,  and  seems  destined  to  undergo 
extensive  development  diuring  the  next  few  years.  The  refinement  of  method 
will  lead  to  an  increasingly  wider  rang^  of  possible  standard  plants,  until  it 
includes  a  large  number  of  the  species  of  greatest  importance  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  grazing.  Out  of  these  will  emerge  a  few  species  of  broad  powers 
of  adjustment  and  adaptation  which  can  be  used  as  measures  over  great  areas, 
such  as  between  the  associations  of  a  climax  formation  or  even  between  climax 
habitats  themselves.  A  niunber  of  species  of  this  sort  are  already  clearly 
pointed  out  by  their  vast  ranges  and  their  vigorous  growth  in  different  regions. 
Of  the  grasses,  BouteUnta  gracilis,  B.  racemasa,  SHpa  comaia,  and  Andropogon 
ecopariue  are  perhaps  the  most  promising,  and  among  shrubs  Rhus  trUcbcUa, 
Cereocarpus  parvifoliue,  Ceanathue  vditHnua,  and  Rubus  strigosus.  Of  the 
trees,  aspen  is  the  best,  with  PintLS  ponder osa  and  Pseudotauga  mucranata  as  the 
best  of  the  conifers  for  the  western  half  of  the  continent.  As  general  stand- 
ards, such  weedy  herbs  as  HdianOiua  annwaa^  MelUotua  alba,  and  Braseica 
nigra  are  most  useful.  The  most  satisfactory  cultivated  plants  are  yet  to  be 
determined,  but  wheat,  com,  and  beans  have  obvious  advantages. 
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Preliminaiy  results  justify  the  feeling  that  standard  plants  or  phytometers 
can  be  developed  with  more  or  less  readiness  to  measure  varying  amounts  of 
the  direct  factors,  water,  light,  temperature,  soil-air,  and  solutes.  Such  func- 
tional responses  as  transpiration  and  photosynthesis  furnish  the  most  accurate 
measurements,  but  growth  responses  are  also  of  the  greatest  value,  especially 
where  factor-complexes  are  to  be  measured.  Determinations  based  upon 
responses  in  form  and  structure  are  also  distinctly  valuable.  Because  of  the 
longer  time  involved,  they  do  not  permit  of  such  complete  control,  and  their 
correlation  is  less  exact.  In  all  of  these,  the  error  due  to  individual  behavior 
must  be  checked  out  by  careful  selection  of  individuals  and  by  using  a  niunber 
sufficiently  large  to  yield  a  mode  and  to  permit  the  elimination  of  those  which 
depart  widely.  In  addition  it  has  proved  increasingly  desirable  to  use  a 
battery  of  two  or  more  species  as  phytometers,  since  this  increases  the  niunber 
and  accuracy  of  the  results  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  extra  labor  involved. 

The  first  application  of  the  phytometer  method  was  made  by  Clements  and 
Weaver  (Clements,  1918 :  288 ;  1919)  at  Pike's  Peak  in  1918  and  1919.  The  plants 
used  were  sunflower,  beans,  oats,  wheat,  sweet  clover,  and  raspberry,  Rvbua 
strigoBUB.  These  were  grown  in  sealed  containers,  with  plants  in  open  pots  as 
checks  on  the  conditions  for  favorable  growth  in  the  former.  The  normal 
number  of  pots  for  each  species  was  3  to  5,  but  this  was  often  reduced  by  mis- 
haps. Three  series  were  grown  during  the  smnmer,  the  period  varying  from 
28  to  45  days.  The  habitats  measured  were  those  of  the  short-grass  associa- 
tion at  6,000  feet,  the  half-gravel  associes,  the  gravel-slide  associes,  and  the 
Pseudotstiga  consociation  at  8,500  feet,  and  the  Picea  engdmanni  consocia- 
tion at  9,000  feet.  Stations  were  visited  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  making 
weighings  and  of  reading  the  various  recording  instruments.  The  responses 
primarily  considered  were  transpiration  and  growth,  though  photosynthesis 
was  measured  also.  These  showed  marked  differences  with  reference  to  alti- 
tude, degree  of  shade,  and  seasonal  factors.  The  relative  values  were  the  same 
for  the  native  Rvbus  as  for  the  cultivated  plants,  and  the  complete  results  seem 
to  leave  no  question  of  the  paramount  importance  of  plants  for  the  quantita^ 
tive  study  of  habitats  and  communities  (plate  7). 

The  use  of  several  doxninants  in  a  phytometer  battery  amoimts  almost  to 
employing  a  plant  community  as  a  measure,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  portions  of  actual  communities  in  this  way.  The  simplest  way  of 
doing  this  at  present  is  by  means  of  permanent  quadrats  which  are  visited  each 
month  or  each  year  and  growth  actually  recorded  by  height  or  volume  meas- 
ures or  by  weight.  Since  many  communities  containing  both  dominants  and 
subdominants,  such  as  SHpa  with  Amorpha  canescens,  Psoralea  tenuifloraf  and 
Brauneria  pallida,  occur  throughout  the  area  of  most  climaxes,  a  series  of 
quadrats  containing  essentially  the  same  population  can  be  established  through 
a  wide  range  of  conditions.  Locally,  where  diverse  habitats  are  found  within 
short  distances,  as  in  the  case  of  zones  about  ponds  and  of  dynamic  areas,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  transfer  soil-blocks  of  the  same  community  to  several  different 
habitats  and  to  follow  their  behavior  in  terms  of  the  growth  and  abundance  of 
the  species  concerned.  Such  communities  afford  the  best  possible  measure  of 
the  serai  habitats  and  reactions  typical  of  succession,  especially  when  recip- 
rocal transfers  are  made  between  two  contiguous  or  successive  stages. 


A.  Phytometer  station  in  grassland  at  6,000  feet,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

B.  Battery  o(  oata,  gravel^slide  station,  Minnehaha,  Colorado. 

C.  Battery  of  oats,  brook-bank  station,  Minnehaha. 
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THE  ASSOCIATIONAL  BASIS. 

Nature  of  association — The  asBociation  of  two  or  more  species  in  a  oonununity 
is  due  to  one  or  two  of  the  following  three  reasons:  (1)  general  similarity  of 
functional  response  to  controlling  factors;  (2)  dependence  upon  the  reactions 
of  the  dominants  modifying  these  factors;  (3)  dependence  upon  the  autophytes 
as  hosts  or  matrices.  The  last  two  reasons  also  explain  as  a  rule  the  presence 
of  the  animals  of  a  community  as  well.  Hence  it  is  obvious  why  one  species  of 
a  community  should  indicate  the  actual  or  probable  presence  of  the  others 
regularly  associated  with  it,  and  likewise  the  corresponding  factors.  This 
principle  is  susceptible  of  extended  application,  but  it  is  nowhere  more  striking 
than  in  the  case  of  relict  herbs  of  a  former  forest.  Though  axiomatic,  it  must 
be  used  with  some  care,  since  no  two  species  are  exactly  alike  in  response  and 
indication,  and  since  successional  factors  often  enter  to  cause  confusion. 

The  occurrence  of  a  dominant  indicates  not  only  the  presence  or  possibility 
of  its  associated  dominants,  but  also  that  of  the  related  subdominants,  second- 
ary species,  hysterophytes,  and  animals.  This  is  as  axiomatic  as  it  is  patent  in 
the  case  of  an  actual  community  in  the  field.  This  relation  becomes  of  real 
indicator  significance  where  the  community  is  partially  or  largely  destroyed, 
when  it  is  rapidly  changing,  or  is  but  incompletely  known,  especially  in  the  case 
of  fossil  vegetation.  A  subordinate  species  likewise  indicates  other  subordi- 
nate species  as  well  as  the  controlling  dominants,  except  in  those  plants  which 
occur  in  two  or  more  associations  or  formations,  as  well  as  in  different  serai 
stages.  Even  hysterophytes  have  a  distinct  indicator  value  when  they  are 
restricted  to  particular  hosts.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  associational  rela- 
tion signifies  that  animals  may  often  be  indicators  of  plants,  as  well  as  plants 
of  animals. 

Dominants. — A  dominant  is  the  most  important  of  all  indicators.  This  is  due 
to  several  reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  that  it  receives  the  full  impact  of  the 
habitat,  usually  throughout  the  growing  period.  The  second  reason  is  that  it 
reacts  upon  the  controlling  factors,  and  thus  modifies  the  response  of  its  asso- 
ciates. It  also  marks  the  progress  of  succession  and  consequently  is  bound  up 
in  a  sequence  of  dominants,  with  the  result  that  it  affords  both  developmental 
as  well  as  associational  indications.  In  addition,  it  shows  great  abundance 
over  extensive  areas  and  occupies  a  wide  range.  In  fact,  its  very  dominance 
is  the  sign  of  its  success  under  the  conditions  where  it  controls.  However,  it 
is  necessary  to  recognize  that  a  doxninant  species  is  not  always  dominant,  and 
that  its  control  may  be  local  and  developmental  in  parts  of  its  range,  while  it  is 
extensive  and  climax  in  the  main  portion.  BouteUma  gracUis  is  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  of  climax  dominants  in  its  typical  area,  the  short-grass  association  of 
the  Great  Plains,  but  it  becomes  a  co-dominant  or  merely  a  successional  one  in 
the  related  associations  of  the  grassland  formation,  and  on  the  edge  of  adjacent 
climaxes,  such  as  the  chaparral  and  the  sagebrush.  In  the  SUporKoeleria 
prairies  it  is  subclimax  on  the  ridges  and  drier  slopes,  while  in  the  ArisHdO' 
BouteUma  desert  plains  it  is  usually  subclimax  also,  but  in  the  valley  plains  and 
swales  it  is  truly  climax.  In  all  three  associations  it  possesses  indicator  value 
as  a  dominant,  but  this  value  is  different  in  each  one,  both  as  to  its  associates 
and  the  relative  conditions.  Near  the  edge  of  its  range  it  loses  its  dominance 
and  becomes  merely  a  subordinate  member  of  the  community  with  a  greatly 
modified  or  restricted  significance. 
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The  distinction  between  the  dominance  and  the  mere  presence  of  a  species  is 
vital,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  v^etation  as  well  as  from  that  of 
indicators.  It  is  this  which  makes  catalogues,  lists  of  species,  and  general 
descriptions  of  the  flora  of  a  region  of  little  value  to  theecologist.  In  fact,  such 
materials  are  trustworthy  only  in  associations  already  known,  where  they  are 
superseded.  This  is  exemplified  by  a  number  of  grass  dominants.  Bcuteloua 
gracUis  is  found  from  Manitoba  to  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi,  west  to  Texas, 
central  Mexico,  and  California,  and  northward  to  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
It  occurs  as  the  characteristic  climax  dominant  of  the  short-grass  association 
only  in  eastern  Ck>lorado,  southwestern  Nebraska,  western  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa, northeastern  Arizona,  northern  and  eastern  New  Mexico,  and  in  the 
Panhandle  and  Staked  Plains  of  Texas.  Usually  with  BvJbiMSy  it  is  more  or 
less  regularly  associated  with  Stipa  and  Agrapyrum  from  northwestern 
Nebraska  and  northern  Wyoming  through  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  into 
Saskatchewan.  Altogether  it  is  a  climax  dominant  over  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  its  range  and  a  serai  dominant  over  another  quarter.  Stipa  comata  is  a 
climax  dominant  to-day  only  in  Nebraska,  northern  Colorado,  Wyoming,  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Saskatchewan,  though  it  ranges  from  the  latter  to 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  northward  to  Alaska.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  vegetational  and  indicator  importance  of  any  dominant  species  can 
be  determined  only  by  field  studies  of  its  abundance  and  r61e.  Maps  and  con- 
clusions based  upon  the  distributional  area  alone  are  both  misleading  and 
erroneous  (plate  8.) 

Equivalence  of  dominants. — The  dominants  of  a  formation  owe  their  associa- 
tion to  the  generally  similar  responses  which  they  make  to  the  climax  habitat. 
This  fact  is  further  attested  by  the  identity  of  life-forms  and,  to  a  small  degree 
as  yet,  by  actual  measurement  of  the  controlling  factor.  As  the  sum  of  similar 
responses,  the  formation  is  thus  the  lai^^  and  most  distinctive  of  all  indicator 
communities.  Within  the  formation  the  dominants  fall  into  associations  by 
virtue  of  still  closer  similarity  in  response.  Thus  SHpa,  Agropyrumf  and 
Koeleria  constitute  the  climax  prairies.  By  their  height  and  general  turf 
habit  they  indicate  a  rainfall  of  20  to  30  inches.  Bautdoua  gracUia  and  Buir 
bilia  dactyUridea  form  the  short-grass  plains.  Their  short  stature  and  mat  habit 
are  responsive  to  a  smaller  rainfall  of  12  to  22  inches,  which  in  effect  is  much 
reduced  by  evaporation.  The  Ariatidaa  and  BauteUmas  of  the  desert  plains 
from  Arizona  to  western  Texas  are  somewhat  taller,  but  their  bunch  habit  is 
an  index  of  a  smaller  water  efficiency,  largely  the  result  of  excessive  evaporation. 
This  relation  is  further  indicated  by  the  presence  of  BcuteUma  gracilis  in  the 
moister  valleys,  and  by  the  fact  that  Stipa  and  Agrapyrum  regularly  mix  with 
the  short-grasses  as  indicated  above,  but  have  never  yet  been  found  mixed 
with  the  species  of  Aristida  and  BouteUma  characteristic  of  the  desert  plains. 
So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  dominants  of  the  same  association  or  of 
the  same  associes  are  never  exactly  equivalent.  Actually,  they  may  seem  to 
be  since  the  annual  variations  of  tl]^  climatic  cycle  are  often  much  greater  than 
the  difference  in  conditions.  Even  here,  however,  they  tend  to  maintain  their 
position  or  abimdance,  relative  to  the  controlling  factor.  As  a  consequence, 
each  consociation  has  its  own  indicator  value,  which,  so  far  as  its  presence  is 
concerned,  necessarily  varies  somewhat  from  wet  to  dry  phases  of  the  cycle, 
but  is  checked  by  corresponding  variations  in  growth,  reproduction,  and  abun- 


A.  ATtogra  aBncaulis  as  a  tcral  dominant  in  a  fallow  field,  Afpife,  Nehraaka. 

B.  Slipa  comata  aa  a  climax  doiuiimnt  of  the  mixed  prairie,  Chailron,  Xcbrost 
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dance.  Thus,  SUpa  spariea  and  Agrapyrum  glaucum  show  climatic  differences 
from  S.  comata  and  A.  spicatumy  while  Stipa  comaia  and  Agropyrum  glaucum 
occur  together  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  but  are  differentiated  by  water 
relations  determined  by  soil  and  slope.  The  actual  physical  differences  in  equiva- 
lence are  slight,  and  hence  the  dominants  of  an  association  tend  to  mix  or  to 
alternate  intimately  instead  of  being  pure.over  wide  areas.  However,  this  is 
necessarily  truer  of  an  association  with  several  to  many  dominants  than  of  one 
with  but  a  few  (cf.  Zon,  1914  :  124). 

Each  dominant  will  grow  in  a  fairly  wide  range  of  conditions,  but  will  thrive 
only  in  a  much  narrower  range.  The  field  optimum  for  each  is  not  a  single 
point  but  an  area.  The  areas  of  the  dominants  of  the  same  association  or 
associes  overlap  to  such  an  extent  that  they  coincide  except  at  the  extremes. 
If  the  ranges  of  normal  adjustment  of  Stipa  comata  and  Agrapyrum  glaucum  be 
represented  in  each  case  by  a  rectangle,  the  two  rectangles  will  coincide  for 
tluree-fourths  of  their  lengths  approximately.  This  indicates  the  degree  of 
equivalence,  the  projections  of  each  rectangle  representing  the  actual  difference 
in  water-response  for  each  species.  This  overlapping  hais  its  real  counterpart 
in  communities  where  the  dominants  are  zoned.  The  mixed  area  between  two 
zones  represents  the  range  of  factors  for  which  the  two  dominants  are  equiva- 
lent, and  the  pure  zone  on  either  side  indicates  the  range  peculiar  to  each. 
There  is  no  necessary  correspondence  between  the  width  of  the  zones  and  the 
mixed  area,  and  the  range  of  factor  coincidence  for  the  two  dominants,  owing 
to  the  varying  rate  at  which  such  a  factor  as  depth  of  water  or  amount  of 
water-content  may  change.  In  the  lakes  of  Nebraska,  the  two  successive 
dominants,  Scirpus  and  Typha^  occupy  the  same  depths  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet.  Over  most  of  this  range  they  are  mixed  or  alternating,  but 
beyond  4  to  5  feet  Typha  drops  out,  while  Sdrpus  may  persist  to  a  depth  of 
6  to  7  feet.  Except  where  shores  slope  rapidly,  the  mixed  zone  is  many  times 
wider  than  the  zone  of  pure  Sdrpus. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recognized  that  dominants  show  a  wider 
margin  between  the  normal  rang^  and  better  conditions  than  between  it  and 
worse  conditions.  In  other  words,  a  species  is  quickly  and  definitely  limited 
by  unfavorable  factors,  while  those  generally  favorable  to  growth  exert  little 
limiting  effect,  the  real  effect  being  due  to  competition.  This  is  the  obvious 
explanation  of  the  nimiber  of  dominants  and  the  abundance  of  species  in  sunny 
well-watered  habitats,  such  as  prairies,  open  woods,  alpine  meadows,  etc.,  and 
their  paucit^r  in  deserts  and  saline  wastes.  In  short,  abimdance  is  itself  an 
indicator,  whether  it  concerns  the  individuals  of  one  species  or  the  species  of  a 
community. 

Absence  of  dominants. — ^The  absence  of  a  dominant  from  its  particular  com- 
mimity  is  often  of  indicator  significance.  A  dominant  may  be  lacking  as  a 
result  of  several  different  causes.  Its  absence  may  be  due  to  unfavorable 
controlling  factors,  to  very  uniform  conditions,  to  competition,  destruction,  or 
to  the  failure  of  invasion  for  any  reason.  In  all  of  these  cases  except  the  last, 
absence  has  a  definite  indicator  value,  though  it  is  practically  always  supple- 
mentary to  the  presence  of  its  associates.  This  is  perhaps  its  chief  value,  in 
that  it  enables  us  to  check  the  positive  indications  obtained  from  presence. 
Absence  due  to  unfavorable  conditions  or  to  competition  is  the  rule.  Uni- 
formity of  conditions,  however,  is  a  more  frequent  cause  than  has  generally 
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been  reoognixed.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  shallow  lakes  in  the  sandhiUs  of 
Nebraska,  where  the  depth  is  so  uniform  that  Scirpus  is  the  sole  dominant  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  neighboring  lakes  show  Typha,  Zissania^  and  PhragmUea. 
Absence  as  a  result  of  destruction  is  usually  difficult  to  determine  and  yet  is  of  the 
greatest  indicator  importance.  The  grassy  parks  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau 
in  C!olorado  are  so  extensive  and  appear  so  permanent  that  their  real  signifi- 
cance, as  well  as  that  of  the  absence  of  the  trees,  was  finally  determined  only 
by  the  discovery  of  burned  wood  deep  in  the  soil.  Similarly,  much  evidence 
has  been  found  to  show  that  the  absence  of  SHpa  or  Agrapyrum  over  wide 
stretches  of  the  Great  Plains  reveals  overgrazing  of  a  type  that  has  never  been 
suspected.  Thus,  while  absence  is  necessarily  correlated  with  the  presence  of  the 
related  dominants  in  order  to  be  usable,  it  does  furnish  indications  of  much  value. 

Subdominants. — Subdominants  are  species  which  exert  a  minor  contro 
within  the  area  controlled  by  one  or  more  of  the  dominants  of  an  association  or 
associes.  They  are  the  successful  competitors  among  the  species  which  accept 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  dominants.  As  a  rule  they  differ  from  the  latter 
in  life-form,  and  their  competition  is  largely  mutual  rather  than  with  the  domi- 
nants. This  is  obviously  the  case  in  forests  where  the  subdominants  form 
layers.  In  grassland,  where  light  controls  in  a  minor  degree  alone,  the  layer- 
ing is  in  the  soil,  but  with  a  somewhat  similar  result  that  the  dominants  use  the 
water  before  it  reaches  the  deep-rooted  herbs.  In  prairie  and  meadow,  there 
is  often  enough  water  for  both,  a  condition  favored  by  the  fact  that  subdomi- 
nants reach  their  maximum  at  different  times  during  the  season,  and  hence 
cause  the  characteristic  seasonal  aspects.  During  dry  phases  of  the  climatic 
cycle,  however,  there  is  direct  competition  between  dominants  and  subdomi- 
nants, but  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 

Within  the  limitations  set  by  the  dominants,  subdominants  follow  the  same 
general  principles  as  to  indicator  values.  This  applies  to  their  association  in  a 
community,  either  climax  or  serai,  their  equivalence,  their  dominance  as  com- 
pared with  mere  presence,  and  to  their  absence.  They  diverge,  however,  in 
exhibiting  a  seasonal  sequence  in  many  associations,  by  which  they  appear  to 
escape  too  intense  competition  with  each  other.  Ftairies  purple  with  Astror 
galus  crassicarpus  in  April  and  May  are  covered  with  Amarpha,  Psaralea, 
Petalostemcm  and  Erigeron  in  June  and  July,  and  these  in  tiun  yield  to  golden 
rods,  asters,  and  bla^g  stars  in  August  and  September.  To  a  large  extent 
these  successive  societies  occupy  the  sa  ne  groimd  and  would  seriously  compete 
with  each  other  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  maximum  demands  of  Astror 
gdhiSf  for  example,  are  over  before  those  of  Psaralea  and  Erigeron  begin. 
Societies  thus  have  a  time  as  well  as  a  space  value  as  indicators.  While  the 
subdominants  of  the  same  aspect  are  equivalent  to  a  large  degree,  those  of  the 
three  aspects,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  differ  in  being  progressively  more 
xeroph3rtic,  owing  to  the  seasonal  relations  of  rainfall  and  evaporation. 
Societies  are  not  only  most  numerous  and  best-developed  during  the  early 
summer  because  of  optimum  conditions,  but  they  likewise  reach  a  maximum  in 
those  communities  with  optimum  conditions,  such  as  prairie  and  forest.  In 
the  short-grass  plains  they  are  greatly  reduced,  and  in  desert  they  are  relatively 
few,  except  in  the  spring.  This  exception  covers  those  deserts  with  two  rainy 
seasons  in  which  the  socles  of  winter  and  summer  annuals  are  possible  only 
because  of  a  relative  excess  of  moisture  near  the  surface  at  these  times  (plate  9). 


A.  Penislemon  grariiit  as  a  climax  t-ubdominont  in  mixed  prairie,  Clordon,  Nebraska. 

B.  PedicutatU  crenutaia  aei  a  scral  subdominant  in  a  Junciis-Cartz  suamp,  l-nramie, 

Wyoming. 
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Seeondary  species. — ^This  is  here  used  as  an  inclusive  tenn  to  comprise  all  tlie 
autonomous  species  of  a  community  outside  of  dominants  and  subdominants. 
Their  subordinate  importance  has  caused  them  to  receive  relatively  little 
attention,  but  their  correlation  with  habitat  factors  has  gone  far  enough  to 
show  that  they  all  possess  indicator  value  to  some  degree.  In  a  sense,  this  is 
thrice  removed  from  the  habitat,  since  in  climax  communities  in  particular  the 
conditions  to  which  secondary  species  respond  have  been  modified  by  the 
dominants  and  then  by  the  subdominants.  Secondary  species  either  make 
minor  communities  such  as  dans,  e.  g.,  AnUnnaria  dioeca,  MerioUx  aerrulaUif 
Anemone  ccaroUniana,  Ddpkinium  ccaroUnianumy  eto.,  or  they occur'as  scattered 
individuals  in  society  or  consociation.  When  t^ey  form  more  or  less  extensive 
clans  which  recur  throughout  an  association,  their  indicator  value  approxi- 
mates that  of  a  subdominant.  In  fact,  it  must  be  recognized  that  some  of  the 
most  important  clans  might  well  be  regarded  as  societies.  Or  to  put  it  more 
clearly,  some  subdominants  vary  sufficiently  in  abundance  and  control  from 
place  to  place  and  year  to  year  that  they  may  form  societies  at  one  place  or  time, 
and  clans  at  another.  Apart  from  these,  clans  and  scattered  species  have 
their  chief  importance  in  revealing  minor  differences  of  habitat  within  the  con- 
sociation or  society.  They  are  often  due  to  small  disturbances  and  to  succes- 
sion in  minute  areas,  and  derive  their  indicator  significance  from  this  fact. 
It  is  probable  that  the  careful  study  of  secondary  species  will  disclose  some 
indicators  of  much  sensitiveness  and  usefulness. 

Plant  and  animal  association. — ^It  is  desirable  for  many  reasons  to  consider 
animals  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  community  as  a  biological  unit.  The  great 
value  of  this  is  that  it  insures  an  adequate  and  correlated  treatment  of  both 
plants  and  animals.  It  does  not  change  in  the  least  the  basic  relations  between 
physical  factors,  plants,  and  animals,  upon  which  their  mutual  indicator  sig- 
nificance depends.  Just  as  the  plant  indicates  the  factors  and  processes  to 
which  it  responds,  so  does  the  animal  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the  plant  or 
community  which  furnishes  it  food,  shelter,  or  building  materials.  The 
animal  also  indicates  physical  factors  in  so  far  as  they  afifect  it  directly.  The 
plant,  however,  has  a  double  indicator  relation  by  virtue  of  its  response  to 
factors  on  the  one  hand  and  of  ite  control  of  animals  on  the  other.  Since 
animals  are  mobile  for  the  most  part,  the  control  and  the  indications  afiforded 
by  plante  are  necessarily  less  definite  and  exact.  While  the  study  of  animal 
communities  has  gone  far  enough  to  provide  a  qualitative  basis  for  plante  and 
animals  as  reciprocal  indicators,  there  has  been  no  conscious  endeavor  to 
investigate  this  relation  as  yet.  This  is  not  true  of  paleontology,  however,  in 
which  such  causal  relations  as  that  between  grassland  and  grasing  animals 
have  been  much  used.  Even  here  an  adequate  and  comprehensive  qrstem 
must  await  a  fuller  development  of  indicator  values  in  present-day  communi- 
ties. A  preliminary  attempt  at  such  a  system  in  both  ecology  and  paleo- 
ecology  is  made  in  Chapter  III. 

THE  SUCCESSIONAL  BASIS. 
Seope. — Since  the  nature  of  the  habitat  and  the  character  of  the  population 
are  constantly  changing  in  all  serai  areas,  succession  is  of  profound  importance 
in  connection  with  indicators.  While  the  basic  rule  that  plante  respond  to  the 
controlling  factors  holds  for  developmental  as  weU  as  clixnax  communities,  the 
indicators  change  as  the  succession  advances.  Each  stage  of  the  succession  is 
marked  by  factors  which  act  upon  species  which  react  in  turn.    Hence  the 
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indicator  relations  change  more  or  less  slowly  but  inevitably  from  one  stage  to 
the  next.  While  the  developmental  areas  of  a  formation  are  usually  less  in 
aggregate  extent  than  those  occupied  by  the  climax  stage,  they  are  so  numerous 
and  various  as  to  demand  constant  attention.  The  relative  permanence  of  an 
indicator  relation  depends  wholly  upon  whether  it  is  detennined  by  develop- 
niental  or  climax  conditions.  Since  the  use  of  any  area  for  cropping,  f oresta- 
tion,  or  grazing  either  demands  or  effects  constant  changes  in  it,  succession  is 
the  basis  of  all  utilization  of  conmiimities  or  dominants  as  indicators.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  land  classification,  as  Shantz  has  shown  (1911 :  18), 
and  it  applies  also  to  all  engineering  and  construction  operations  in  which  the 
soil  is  disturbed  or  new  habitats  produced. 

Sequence  of  .indicators. — Succession  has  been  defined  and  analyzed  as  the 
development  of  a  complex  organism,  the  climax  community  or  formation 
(Clements,  1905  :  199;  1916  :  3).  It  is  a  chain  of  causally  related  functions  or 
processes.  Development  begins  at  certain  definite  points,  pursues  a  regular 
course,  and  ends  in  the  final  or  mature  stage,  the  climax.  As  a  result,  each 
serai  dominant  or  commimity  has  indicator  values  beyond  those  arising  from 
the  basic  relation  between  plant  and  habitat.  Each  stage  is  the  outcome  of 
those  that  precede  and  the  precursor  of  those  that  follow  until  the  climax  is 
reached.  It  indicates  not  merely  the  existing  conditions,  but  it  also  points 
backward  through  successively  remote  stages  to  the  beginning  of  the  sere,  and 
forward  through  those  which  lead  up  to  the  climax.  Since  the  development  of 
the  habitat  proceeds  step  by  step  with  that  of  the  formation,  each  stage  is  an 
indicator  of  earlier  and  later  habitats  as  well  as  commimities.  Succession, 
moreover,  is  always  progressive,  and  makes  it  possible  to  forecast  not  only  the 
direction  of  development  but  something  of  the  rate  as  well.  It  depends 
primarily  upon  the  production  of  new,  denuded,  or  disturbed  habitats,  and  thus 
serves  as  an  indicator  of  the  many  processes,  physiographic,  biotic,  etc.,  which 
initiate  new  habitats  or  denude  existing  ones. 

The  several  indicator  values  of  a  serai  community  depend  primarily  upon 
the  climax  and  the  sere  to  which  it  belongs.  The  climax  determines  the  domi- 
nants and  subdominants  from  which  the  stages  are  drawn,  indicates  the  climate 
in  general  control  of  the  habitat  changes,  and  constitutes  the  final  stage  toward 
which  all  the  successions  are  moving.  It  is  in  itself  an  indicator  of  succession, 
since  it  permits  the  prediction  of  the  general  course  of  development  that 
results  from  any  disturbance  in  it.  The  division  of  seres  into  primary  and 
secondary  rests  upon  the  double  basis  of  habitat  and  development,  and  explains 
why  each  sere  has  indicator  significance  in  itself.  The  primary  sere  or  prisere 
indicates  an  extreme  condition  of  origin,  such  as  water  or  rock,  slow  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  earlier  communities  especially,  and  hence  a  large  number  of 
successive  communities.  The  secondary  sere  or  subsere  begins  on  actual  soil 
in  which  the  conditions  are  not  extreme,  requires  less  reaction,  exhibits  few 
stages  as  a  rule  and  runs  its  course  to  the  climax  with  much  rapidity.  All 
seres,  but  primary  ones  in  particular,  are  distinguished  upon  the  basis  of  the 
climax  and  the  water  relations  of  the  initial  area.  The  great  majority  of  seres 
are  mesotropic,  that  is,  they  progress  to  a  mesophytic  climax.  In  desert  regions 
they  are  xerotropic  and  in  the  tropics  may  be  hydrotropic  (Whitford,  1906). 
Their  indicator  meaning  varies  accordingly,  but  it  is  even  more  subject  to  the 
water-content  of  the  initial  area.  Seres  are  termed  hydrarch  (Cooper,  1912: 
198)  when  they  originate  in  water  or  wet  areas,  and  xerarch  when  the  initial 


A.  Sta^ca  of  a  hydroserp  from  floftting  pinnts  lo  forest,  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

B.  Stages  of  a  burn  aubsere  from  thr:  pioneer  annuals  to  the  chaparral  cUmax,  S;in  Luia 

Rey,  California. 
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condition  is  xerophytic  or  at  least  considerably  drier  than  the  climax.  The 
nature  and  indicator  value  of  hydroseres  differ  in  accordance  with  their 
origin  in  lakes  and  swamps,  or  in  bogs  or  other  poorly  aerated  wet  soils 
(oxyseres).  Similarly,  the  indicator  values  of  xeroseres  vary  with  their  origin 
upon  rock,  dunensand,  or  in  saline  areas  (plate  10). 

Major  successions  as  indicators. — ^The  seres  or  unit  successions  discussed 
above  are  themselves  parts  or  stages  of  greater  successions.  The  cosere  is  a 
series  of  two  or  more  unit  successions  in  the  same  spot,  and  is  best  illustrated 
by  those  peat  bogs  in  which  the  remains  of  the  various  stages  and  seres  are 
accumulated  in  sequence  and  in  position.  In  addition  to  the  indications 
furnished  by  each  sere,  the  cosere  alwa3rs  indicates  one  or  more  striking  changes 
of  condition.  When  it  exists  over  a  wide  area  or  recurs  in  the  same  relation  in 
several  regions,  it  is  an  indicator  of  climatic  change.  An  effective  change  of 
climate  is  denoted  by  the  occurrence  of  the  peat  formed  by  water-plants  as  the 
layer  above  that  which  records  the  presence  of  the  climax  or  subclimax  trees. 
Such  coseres  have  been  industriously  studied  by  Eiu-opean  investigators, 
Steenstrup,  BIytt,  Lewis,  and  others  (Plant  Succession,  378),  and  their  climatic 
correlations  established  with  much  certainty.  The  record  of  a  cosere  is  well 
preserved  in  water  and  especially  in  peat-bogs,  but  the  more  or  less  fragmen- 
tary records  furnished  by  bums,  dunes,  moraines,  and  volcanic  deposits  are 
often  of  great  value.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  deposits  of  periods  of  great 
volcanic  activity,  such  as  the  Miocene,  as  found  in  Yellowstone  Park  and  the 
John  Day  Basin  (Plant  Succession,  367). 

Major  changes  of  climate  are  accompanied  by  the  shifting  of  climaxes  as 
well  as  by  the  succession  of  seres  in  the  same  spot.  The  differentiation  of 
climates  during  the  Paleophytic  and  Mesophytic  eras  led  to  corresponding 
differentiation  of  vegetation  with  characteristic  zones  grouped  around  centers 
of  deficiency  or  excess.  These  zones  were  clearly  marked  out  by  the  middle  of 
the  Cenophytic  era,  since  which  time  the  major  effects  of  climate  have  been 
recorded  in  their  sUfting.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  climatic  cycles 
which  produced  and  characterized  the  glacial  period  were  accompanied  by 
marked  shifting  of  climax  zones  and  that  the  close  of  the  period  left  the  primary 
zones  of  continents  and  mountains  much  as  they  are  to-day.  Such  zones  are 
the  most  striking  and  important  of  all  climatic  indicators,  and  their  significance 
has  been  appreciated  and  investigated  for  more  than  a  century.  Perhaps  even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  such  a  series  of  shiftings  or  zones  is  a  succes- 
sional  process  by  which  it  becomes  possible  to  predict  the  general  effect  of  any 
climatic  cycle.  This  relation  has  already  been  developed  to  some  extent 
(Plant  Succession,  347, 364)  and  is  further  discussed  in  connection  with  paleo- 
ecology  (Chapter  III).  The  greatest  climatic  changes  of  geological  times  are 
thought  to  be  indicated  by  the  evolution  of  the  great  land-floras  and  their 
differentiation  into  climax  vegetations.  Thus,  the  entire  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  earth's  vegetation,  which  is  called  the  geosere,  is  divided  into 
eoaeres  corresponding  to  the  three  great  eras,  and  each  eosere  then  exhibits 
clisere  shifting  in  response  to  lesser  cycles.  The  use  of  zones  as  indicator 
criteria  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  BASIS. 

Nature. — ^Indicators  derive  their  importance  chiefly  from  their  practical 
applications.  For  aU  practical  piuposes,  indicator  values  must  finally  be 
determined  by  experiment.    The  degree  of  their  usefulness  will  depend  mostly 
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upon  the  kind  and  thoroughness  of  the  experimental  test.  The  planting  of  a 
trial  crop  by  a  settler  will  give  some  idea  of  the  indicator  meaning  of  the  native 
vegetation  that  has  been  removed.  In  such  a  case  the  evidence  is  slight  and 
its  value  tentative.  If  the  planting  is  repeated  for  several  years  or  is  extended 
to  other  farms  or  localities,  its  value  increases  accordingly.  As  this  is  the 
usual  course  for  a  crop  in  a  new  region,  it  is  obvious  that  ordinary  agricultural 
practice  must  suggest  indicator  correlations  with  crop  plants.  This  is  well 
known  to  be  the  case,  but  the  actual  utilization  of  indicators  by  farmers  seems 
always  to  have  been  inconsiderable.  This  is  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  native  plants,  especially  in  a  new  region,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  this 
knowledge  was  needed  most  in  selecting  land  and  choosing  crops,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  stUl  to  be  acquired.  Thus,  while  the  aggregate  experience  of  a 
neighborhood  might  possess  real  value,  there  has  rarely  been  any  method  of 
formulating  it  and  making  it  effective. 

The  extension  of  experiment  stations  and  substations  throughout  the  West 
initiated  the  period  of  scientific  study  of  agricultural  problems.  The  investi- 
gations were  directed  chiefly  to  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  different 
regions  and  soils  and  to  the  improvement  of  yields.  Unfortunately,  the  bota^ 
nist  was  not  interested  in  the  problems  of  field  crops  and  the  agronomist  was 
Uttle  or  not  at  all  concerned  with  native  vegetation.  The  result  was  that  a 
great  mass  of  experimental  data  remained  unavailable  because  it  lacked  corre- 
lation. It  was  possible  to  give  this  only  through  ecological  studies,  and  then 
only  after  quantitative  methods  had  been  devised  for  the  analysis  of  habitat 
and  community.  As  a  consequence,  exact  and  purposeful  studies  on  indica- 
tors date  from  the  present  decade  for  each  of  the  three  great  fields,  agriculture 
(Shantz,  1911),  forestry  (Clements,  1910),  and  grazing  (Clements,  1916  :  102; 
1917  :  303;  1918  :  296;  1919).  In  spite  of  this  late  beginning,  the  recognition 
and  utilization  of  indicators  are  destined  to  undergo  rapid  development.  This  is 
especially  true  of  forestry  and  grazing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  corresponding 
experiment  stations  and  reserves  are  organized  upon  the  basis  of  exact  ecology. 

Essentials. — ^It  has  already  been  insisted  that  experiment  affords  the  only 
decisive  test  of  an  indicator.  A  single  experiment  may  do  this  if  properly 
checked,  but  repetition  is  regularly  necessary  to  cover  the  range  of  conditions 
in  space  and  in  time.  The  experiment  itself  must  be  made  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  factors  concerned  as  well  as  the  vegetation  to  be  correlated. 
As  already  pointed  out,  this  involves  quadrat  study  of  the  commimity  and  its 
successional  relations,  and  instrumental  study  of  the  habitat  and  its  variation 
through  the  climatic  cycle.  The  thoroughgoing  application  of  this  method 
makes  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  countless  natural  happenings  to  convert 
them  into  experiments.  The  number  of  such  possibilities  furnished  by  denu- 
dation, lumbering,  fire,  cultivation,  grazing,  etc.,  is  countless.  If  adequately 
utilized,  they  will  not  only  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  set  experiments 
necessary,  but  will  also  make  the  latter  possible  on  a  scale  otherwise  out  of  the 
question.  The  natural  experiment  has  the  advantage  in  economy  of  time  and 
eJBTort,  and  in  repetition  of  examples.  The  checked  experiment  permits  of  a 
definite  choice  as  to  time  and  place,  and  allows  greater  control.  It  is  the  essen- 
tial task  of  experimental  ecology  to  combine  these  into  a  complete  method, 
which  will  give  quantitative  results  throughout  the  field  of  ecology  as  well  as  in 
connection  with  indicators.  This  is  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  present 
treatment,  though  the  indicator  relations  are  necessarily  given  first  place. 
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INDICATOR  GRrrERU. 

Ntttve  and  kinds  of  eriteria. — Every  response  of  the  plant  or  community 
furnishes  criteria  for  its  use  as  an  indicator.  These  are  most  serviceable  when 
they  are  visible,  but  demonstrable  functional  responses  may  be  even  more 
valuable,  though  invisible.  The  evidence  as  to  functional  responses  in  natural 
habitats  is  still  very  limited,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter  under 
the  factors  concerned.  Here  the  discussion  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  criteria 
afforded  by  form  and  structure,  with  which  growth  is  included.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  community  is  also  considered  along  with  its  structure  for  the  same 
obvious  reasons 

Criteria  may  first  be  divided  into  two  kinds  in  accordance  with  their  relation 
to  the  individual  plant  or  to  the  plant  community.  Individual  criteria  are 
phylogenetic  when  they  have  to  do  with  species  and  genera,  and  ecological 
when  they  relate  to  life-forms  and  habitat-forms.  It  is  probable  that  these 
are  all  ecological  responses,  and  that  species  and  genera  are  more  remote  in 
origin  and  hence  their  ecologic  significance  less  evident.  life-fonns  are  less 
remote  and  their  dependence  upon  the  habitat  more  evident,  while  habitat- 
forms  are  mostly  of  more  recent  origin  and  their  relation  to  the  habitat  obvi- 
ous. This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  has  proved  impossible 
to  make  a  system  of  life-forms  which  is  not  based  in  part  upon  taxonomic 
forms  and  in  part  upon  habitat-forms.  All  of  these  criteria  permit  still  finer 
analysis,  as  species  into  varieties  and  forms,  and  habitat-forms  into  those  pro- 
duced by  local  or  minute  habitats.  The  experimental  study  of  species  and 
life-forms  is  stUl  too  slight  for  such  a  procedure,  and  it  is  possible  as  yet  with 
only  a  small  number  of  habitat-forms.  The  consideration  of  indicator  criteria 
is  based  upon  the  following  divisions:  (1)  species  and  genera;  (2)  life-forms; 
(3)  habitat-foims;  (4)  growth-forms;  (5)  commimities. 

Species  and  genera. — Quite  apart  from  the  life-forms  and  habitat-forms 
which  they  exhibit,  species  and  genera,  and  to  some  extent  families  also,  have 
an  indicator  value  dependent  upon  their  systematic  position.  The  latter  is 
determined  primarily  by  the  responses  recorded  in  the  reproductive  structures 
at  a  time  relatively  remote.  Their  indicator  meaning  is  consequently  often 
obscure,  and  this  obscmity  is  increased  by  a  complete  lack  of  experimental 
knowledge  as  to  the  factors  which  originate  reproductive  characters.  Thus, 
while  many  species  and  genera  show  correlations  with  habitat  or  climate,  this 
is  chiefly  on  the  side  of  vegetative  responses,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  JSTym- 
phaeaceae  to  bodies  of  water.  They  often  exhibit,  however,  a  valuable  indirect 
correlation  with  climate  due  to  origin  and  migration.  This  is  the  basis  of 
floristic  studies  such  as  those  of  Sendtner  (1866),Drude  (1890),  and  others,  and 
of  the  more  exact  floristic  methods  of  Jaccard  (1901-1914)  and  Raunkiaer 
(1905-1916).  The  value  of  these  must  remain  statistical  and  general  until 
they  are  related  to  successional  movements  and  to  measured  physical  factors. 

Species  and  genera  acquire  their  chief  significance  by  virtue  of  the  ecological 
values  involved  in  phylogenetic  relationship.  This  is  obviously  true  of  all 
genera  which  are  lai^ly  or  wholly  consistent  as  to  life-form,  and  it  holds  to  a 
considerable  degree  for  all  others.  Habitat,  successional,  and  indicator  values 
are  concerned  in  this,  and  the  genus  thus  becomes  a  sign  of  a  more  or  less 
definite  ecological  complex  of  responses.  This  is  likewise  true  of  species  in  the 
general  sense  employed  by  Linn6  and  Gray.    A  genus  consists  of  several  to 
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many  species  because  of  the  diverging  evolution  of  an  original  stock  under  the 
more  or  less  direct  control  of  changing  habitats.  A  species  shows  a  similar 
evolution  of  forms,  distinguishable  from  each  other  but  mutually  related  to  each 
other  by  descent,  as  are  the  species  of  a  genus.  For  the  ecologist,  the  relation- 
ship of  such  forms  to  the  parent  species  is  fully  as  important  and  even  more 
significant  than  their  recognition.  It  is  imperative  for  his  purposes  that  this 
relationship  to  the  species  be  shown  by  the  name  as  the  latter  shows  that  of 
species  to  the  genus.  This  demands  the  use  of  trinominals,  which  is  in  accord 
with  the  general  practice  of  ornithologists  and  mammalogists,  but  contrary  to 
that  of  many  systematic  botanists.  The  one  disadvantage  of  the  trinomial  is 
length,  but  this  is  readily  obviated  by  using  merely  the  initials  of  the  specific 
name,  e.  g.,  Achillea  m,  lanulosa,  Ranunculus  f.  reptans,  Galium  6.  scum  (Clem* 
ents,  1908:263;  Clements  and  Clements,  1913).  This  has  long  been  the 
well-known  practice  of  mammalogy  and  ornithology,  e.  g.,  CiteUus  t  parvus, 
Lejms  c.  mdanotis,  CyanocUta  s.  frontalis^  Bvieo  h.  calurus,  etc.  This  or  a  similar 
method  is  inevitable  if  systematic  biology  is  to  aid  and  not  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  ecology  and  the  closely  related  practical  sciences  of  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, forestry,  plant  pathology,  economic  zoology,  etc.  Three  reasons  would 
appear  to  lead  irresistibly  to  this  result.  The  field  worker  must  deal  with  units 
which  are  recognizable  in  the  field  with  a  fair  exercise  of  patience  and  keenness. 
He  must  carry  in  mind  the  names  and  characteristics  of  a  large  number  of 
species,  and  he  can  do  this  only  by  relating  them  to  each  other.  There  is  a  very 
definite  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  average  memory,  and  this  limit  is  greatly 
overstepx)ed  by  a  system  which  trebles  the  total  number  of  species  in  a  region 
and  substitutes  for  a  clearly  marked  genus  like  Astragalus  17  genera  recogniz- 
able with  difficulty  by  the  systematist  and  practically  impossible  for  others. 
Finally,  while  the  ecologist  is  willing  to  go  even  farther  than  the  systematist 
in  recognizing  minor  differences,  providing  these  are  based  upon  statistical 
field  studies  and  experiment  and  not  upon  herbarium  specimens,  the  practical 
scientist  is  concerned  primarily  with  real  species  rather  than  the  many  varieties 
and  forms  into  which  some  of  them  fall.  At  least,  when  the  need  for  a  closer 
knowledge  arises  in  a  particular  case,  it  is  infinitely  easier  and  more  helpful  to 
deal  with  the  variations  of  a  well-recognized  species  than  with  a  dozen  binom- 
ials, none  of  which  to  him  have  the  sUghtest  relation  to  each  other. 

If  taxonomy  is  to  be  helpful  to  anyone  but  taxonomers,  it  must  clearly  do 
several  things.  It  must  recognize  the  field  as  the  only  adequate  place  for 
determining  new  forms,  and  must  commit  itself  imreservedly  to  the  methods 
of  statistical  and  experimental  study.  It  must  restrict  the  use  of  the  binomial 
to  species  in  the  Linnean  and  Grayian  sense  and  employ  the  abbreviated 
trinomial  for  all  segregates  of  such  species,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  a 
coordinate  species  has  been  overlooked.  It  must  reahze  that  the  spUtting  of 
genera  only  places  so  many  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  all  non-systematists, 
and  makes  them  still  more  unsympathetic  with  such  methods.  Finally,  it  must 
recognize  that  a  manual  which  can  be  used  with  success  only  by  the  syste- 
matist fails  signally  in  its  piupose,  and  be  willing  to  construct  ke3rs  and  descrip- 
tions primarily  for  foresters,  agronomists,  grazing  ecologists,  and  others  whose 
knowledge  of  taxonomy  is  slight.  Upon  such  a  basis,  species  and  genera  will 
not  only  have  vastly  greater  usefulness,  but  greater  significance  also  to  the 
ecologist,  and  he  will  be  encouraged  to  do  his  share  by  handling  them  with 
greater  accuracy  and  certainty. 
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LIFE-FORMS. 

History. — ^The  concept  of  the  life-form  was  first  fonnulated  by  Humboldt 
(1805  :  218),  who  used  the  term  vegetation-fonn.  Under  various  names, 
the  concept  has  since  been  employed  by  many  plant  geographers  and  ecolo- 
gists,  and  several  have  proposed  more  or  less  complete  systems  of  classifica- 
tion. Grisebach  (1872),  like  Humboldt,  based  vegetation-forms  upon  physi- 
c^omy,  and  both  systems  have  in  consequence  little  more  than  historical 
value  to-day.  Wanning  (1884)  and  Reiter  (1885)  contributed  many  of  the 
essentials  of  the  modem  systems,  but  these  probably  owe  more  to  Drude 
(1890,  1896)  than  to  anyone  else.  Krause  proposed  a  classification  in  1890 
and  Pound  and  Clements  (1898)  modified  that  of  Drude  somewhat  in  applying 
it  to  American  vegetation.  For  this  reason  it  is  proposed  to  treat  the  latter 
here  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  systems  of  Raunkiaer  (1903-1907), 
Wanning  (1908-1909)  and  Drude  (1913).  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  of 
these  have  much  in  common,  though  this  is  not  obvious  in  Raunkiaer's 
classification,  which  is  based  mainly  upon  adaptation  for  overwintering.  All 
of  them  are  founded  more  or  less  upon  the  two  principles  enunciated  by  Drude, 
namely,  (1)  the  rdle  played  by  a  particular  species  in  vegetation  and  (2)  its 
Ufe-history  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  its  habitat,  with  especial 
reference  to  duration,  protection,  and  propagation.  In  the  following  discus- 
sion lif e-f onn  is  used  as  the  general  term  to  include  vegetation-forms,  habitat- 
forms,  growth-forms,  etc. 

Pound  and  Clements,  189&-1900. — As  indicated  above,  the  system  employed 
by  Pound  and  Clements  in  the  "Phytogeography  of  Nebraska"  (1898  :  45; 
1900  :  95;  cf.  Clements,  1902  :  616)  was  essentially  the  earlier  system  of 
Drude  (1896)  modified  to  fit  the  vegetation  of  a  prairie  State.  It  possessed 
some  intrinsic  interest  in  that  the  entire  flora  of  the  State  was  passed  in  review 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  various  groups,  and  with  reference  to  the  general 
conditions  of  the  different  habitats  (1900  :  95-312).  Vegetation-forms  were 
arranged  in  7  main  groups,  which  were  divided  into  34  minor  ones.  This  sys- 
tem was  used  by  Clements  and  Clements  in  *'  Herbaria  Formationum  Colora- 
densium"  in  1902  and  "Cryptogamae  Formationum  Coloradensium"  in  1906. 


I.  Woody  plants. 

1.  Trees. 

2.  Shrubs. 

3.  Undershrube. 

4.  Climbers  and  twiners. 
11.  Half  shrubs. 

5.  Half  shrubs. 

m.  Fieiocyclic  herbs  (perennials). 

6.  Rosettes. 

7.  Mats. 

8.  Succulents. 

9.  Creepers  and  climbers. 
Ttarf-buUders 

10.  Sod-formers. 

11.  Bunch-grasses. 
Rhizomata, 

12.  Rootstock  plants. 

13.  Bulb  and  tuber  plants. 

14.  Ferns. 

IV.  Hapaxanthous  herbs. 

15.  Dicyclic  herbs  (biennials). 
10.  Monocyclic  herbs  (annuals). 


V.   Water  plants. 

17.  Floating  plants. 

18.  Submerged  plants. 

19.  Amphibious  plants. 
VI.  Hysterophytes. 

20.  Saprophytes. 

21.  Parasites. 
VII.  Thallophytes. 

22.  Mosses. 

23.  Liverworts. 

24.  Foliaceous  lichens. 

25.  Fruticulose  lichens. 

26.  Crustaceous  lichens. 
Fungi. 

27.  Geophilous  fungi. 

28.  Xylophilous  fungi. 

29.  Biophilous  fungi. 

30.  Sathrophilous  fungi. 

31.  Hydrophilous  fungi. 

32.  Entomophilous  fungi. 
Algae. 

33.  Filamentous  algae. 

34.  Coenobioid  algae. 
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Baonldaer,  1905.— The  system  of  Raunkiaer  (1905  :  347)  seems  on  the 
surface  to  differ  radically  from  all  others.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
winter  protection  of  buds  is  assigned  the  first  rank  and  the  growth-fonn 
during  the  vegetative  season  is  regarded  as  secondary.  The  apparent  differ- 
ence is  increased  by  the  use  of  new  terms  based  upon  the  d^ree  of  bud  pro- 
tection. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Raunkiaer's  system,  like  the  others  discussed 
here,  takes  account  of  both  summer  and  winter  conditions,  and  its  difference 
is  more  a  matter  of  arrangement  and  terminology  than  of  essentials.  For 
example,  the  group  of  phanerophytes  corresponds  essentially  to  woody  plants, 
cryptophytes  constitute  the  bulk  of  pleiocyclic  herbs,  and  therophytes  are 
annuals,  while  the  subdivisions  practically  aH  have  their  equivalents  in  the 
other  systems.  The  hemicryptophytes  are  far  from  satisfactory  as  a  group, 
because  of  their  similarity  to  helophytes  on  the  one  hand  (p.  420)  and  thero- 
phytesontheother.(p.423).  By  the  omission  of  cryptogams,  the  classification 
avoids  confusion  with  systematic  types  and  presents  an  attractively  con- 
sistent character,  increased  by  a  consistent  terminology.  While  the  terms 
are  well-chosen  and  properly  constructed,  their  length  will  preclude  their 
common  use,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  five  major  groups: 

I.  Fhanerophytes  (bud-shoots  aerial): 

1.  HerbaoeouB  phanerophytes. 

2.  Evergreen  megaphanerophytee  (above  30  m.)  without  bud-scalee. 

3.  Evergreen  mesophanerophyteB  (8  to  30  m.)  without  bud-scales. 

4.  Evergreen  miorophanerophytee  (2  to  8  m.)  without  budnseales. 

5.  Evergreen  nanophanerophytee  (below  2  m.)  without  bud-scalee. 

6.  Epiphytic  phanerophytee. 

7.  Evergreen  megaphanerophytes  with  bud-scales. 

8.  Evergreen  mesophanerophytea  with  bud-scales. 
0.  Evergreen  miorophanerophytes  with  bud-scales. 

10.  Evergreen  nanophanerophytes  with  bud-scales. 

11.  Phanerophytes  with  succulent  stem. 

12.  Deciduous  megaphanerophytes  with  bud-scales. 

13.  Dedduous  meeophanerophytes  with  bud-scales. 

14.  Deciduous  microphanerophytes  with  budnseales. 

15.  Deciduous  nanophanerophytes  with  bud-scales. 

II.  Chamaephytes  (bud-shoots  protected  by  snow  or  fallen  leaves): 

16.  Suffrutesoent  chamaephytes:  many  Labiatae. 

17.  Passive  decumbent  chamaephtyes:  species  of  Sediun,  Saxifraga. 

18.  Active  chamaephytes:  Linnaea,  Empetrum. 
10.  Cushion  plants:  Asorella,  Raoulia. 

III.  Hemicryptophytes  (bud-diioots  at  the  soil  level): 

20.  Ptotohemioryptophytes. 

A.  Plants  without  creeping  offshoots:  Linaria,  Verbena,  Medicago. 

B.  Plants  with  creeping  offshoots,  stolons,  or  rhisomes:  Urtica,  Saponaria. 

21.  Subroeette  plants. 

A.  Plants  without  creeping  offshoots:  Caltha,  Geum. 

B.  Plants  with  creeping  offshoots:  Ranunculus  reptana. 

22.  Rosette  plants. 

A.  Plants  without  offshoots:  Primula,  Taraxacum,  Carex. 

B.  Plants  with  offshoots:  Hieracium,  Petasites. 
Plants  with  monopodial  rosette. 

I.  Monopodium  with  leaves  but  no  scales. 

A.  Awial  leaf  and  flower  shoots:  TVifolium  pratense. 

B.  Aerial  shoots  flower4>earing  only. 

a.  Without  creeping  offshoots:  Plantago  major. 

b.  With  creeping  offshoots:  Fragaiia,  Trifolium  repens. 
II.  Monopodium  with  both  leaves  and  scales. 

A.  Wi&out  creeping  offshoots:  Anemone  hepatica. 

B.  With  creeping  offshoots:  Convallaria  majalis. 
III.  Monopodium  with  scales  alone:  Sedum  rhodiola. 
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IV.  CrTpU^ytes  (bud-flboots  buried  in  the  soil}: 
Geophytoe: 

23.  RhuHime  geophytes:  Polygonatum. 

24.  Tuber  geophytee:  Cyclamen. 

25.  Tuberous  root  geophytes:  Orchis. 

26.  Bulb  geophytee:  Allium,  LUium. 

27.  Root4>ud  geqphytes:  Cinium  anrense,  Moneses. 

28.  Helophytes:  Typha,  Scirpus,  Equisetum,  Sagittaria. 

29.  Hydrophytes:  Nymphaea,  Zostera,  Hippuris,  Potamogeton. 
V.  Therophytes  (3);  annuals:  Galium  aparine,  Thlaspi  arvense. 

Wannlngy  1908.— Warming  (1909  : 5)  has  based  his  outline  of  growth- 
forms  upon  the  following  principles: 

''Just  as  species  are  the  units  in  systematic  botany,  so  are  growth-forms  the 
units  in  oecolc^cal  botany.  It  is  therefore  of  some  practical  importance  to 
test  the  possibility  of  founding  and  naming  a  limited  number  of  growth-forms 
upon  true  oecological  principles.  It  can  not  be  sufficiently  insisted  that  the 
greatest  advance  not  only  in  biology  in  its  wider  sense,  but  also  in  oecological 
phytogeography,  will  be  the  oecological  interpretation  of  the  various  growth- 
forms:  From  this  ultimate  goal  we  are  yet  far  distant. 

''It  is  an  intricate  task  to  arrange  the  growth-forms  of  plants  in  a  genetic 
system,  because  they  exhibit  an  overwhelming  diversity  of  forms  and  are 
connected  by  the  most  gradual  intennediate  stages,  also  because  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  guiding  principles  that  are  really  natural.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  tacdc 
to  find  short  and  appropriate  names  for  the  different  types.  Genetic  rela- 
tionships and  purely  morphological  or  anatomical  characters  such  as  the  venar 
tion  and  shape  of  leaves,  the  order  of  succession  of  shoots,  monopodia!  and 
sympodial  branching,  are  of  very  sUght  oecological  or  of  no  physic^omic 
significance.  Oecological  and  physiological  features,  particularly  the  Capta- 
tion of  the  nutritive  organs  in  form,  structure,  and  biology,  to  climate  and  sub- 
stratum, or  medium,  are  of  paramount  importance.^  Cases  are  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, in  which  oecological  grouping  runs  parallel  with  systennatic  classification. 

"In  the  case  of  the  polycarpic  plants  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  first,  their 
adaptation  to  climate,  and  in  particular  the  season  unfavorable  to  plant  life; 
secondly,  the  vegetative  season ;  and  finally  the  conditions  prevailing  in  regard  to 
the  soil,  which  Schimper  terms  edapAtc  conditions.  Of  greatest  importance  is — 

"1.  Duraium  of  the  vegetative  shoot:  lignified  axes  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  under- 
shrubs;  perennial  herbaceous  shoots;  herbaceous  shoots  deciduous  citer  a 
short  period. 

"And  closely  associated  with  this  is— 

"2.  Length  and  direction  of  the  intemodes:  Whether  the  shoots  have  short 
intemodes  (rosette-shoots)  or  long  intemodes,  and  whether  the  latter  are 
erect  (orthotropous)  or  prostrate  and  creeping  (plagiotropoxis). 

"  3.  Position  of  the  ren^joal  bvds  during  the  unfavorable  season  high  up  in  the 
air,  near  the  soil,  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  buried  in  the  soil  (geophilous) . 

"Of  less  importance  is — 

"4.  SinuAure  of  the  renewalrbuds  or  of  bvds  in  general. 

"  5.  Size  of  the  plant  is  of  some  moment,  not  only  because  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  the  taller  plants  are  enabled  to  establish  a  supremacy  more  easily, 
but  also  because  they  are  more  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  climate;  shrubs 
reach  greater  altitudes  and  latitudes  than  trees,  while  dwarf  shrubs  and 
herbs  extend  even  further  than  shrubs. 

"  7.  The  adaptation  of  the  aseimiUxtory  shoot  to  the  conditions  of  transpiration. 

"  8.  The  capacity  for  social  life  is  of  great  importance  in  the  struggle  between 
species  and  consequently  in  the  composition  and  physiognomy  of  the  plant- 
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community.  This  capacity  is  due  in  some  cases  to  the  prolific  production  of 
seedy  but  usually  to  more  vigorous  vegetative  multipUcation  by  means  of 
traveling  shoots,  or  shoots  given  off  from  the  root.  And  this  latter  is  to  some 
extent  determined  by  the  soil  (moist  or  wet  soil,  loose  sandy  soU,  etc.) " 

Wanning  divides  growth-forms  into  six  classes  and  subdivides  this  into 
subclasses  and  types  as  follows: 


1.  Heterotrophic  giowth-fonDB:  holoparn- 

sites  and  holoflaprophytes. 

2.  Aquatic  growth-forms. 

3.  Muscoid  growth-forms. 

4.  Lichenoid  growth-forms. 

5.  Uanoid  growth-forms. 

6.  All  other  autonomous  land-plants. 

I.  Monocarpic  herbs. 

(a).  Aestival  annual  plants. 
(6).  Hibernal  annual  plants, 
(e).  Biennial-perennial  herbs. 

II.  Polycarpic  plants, 
(a)  Renascent  herbs. 

(1)  Herbs  with  multicipital  rhizomes: 

Silene  inflata. 

(2)  Mat-geophytes. 

a.  With  stem-tubers:  Crocus. 
&.  With  root-tubers:  Ophrydeae. 

c.  With  bulbs:  Liliaoeae. 

d.  With  perennial  tuberous  stem: 

Cydamen. 

(3)  Rhizome-geophytes. 

a.  On  loose  soil  of  dunes:    Anmio- 

phila,  Carex. 
h.  On  loose  humus  soil  in  forests: 

Polygonatum,  Anemone  nemo- 

rosa. 
c.  On  mud  in  water  or  swamp: 

PhragmiteSy  Hippuris. 
(6)  Rosette-plants. 

(1)  Leaves  sessile,  elongated:    Plan- 

tagO)  Taraxacum. 

(2)  Leaves  long-stalked,  broad:  Ane- 

mone, Hepatica. 

(3)  Leaves  Succulent:  Crassulaceae. 

(4)  With  runners:    Fragaria,  Poten- 

tilla  anserina. 

(5)  Flowers  on  leafy  shoots:    Alche- 

miUa,  Qeum. 
(0)  Flowers     on     leafless     shoots: 
Primula. 


6.  All  other  autonomous  land-plants — cont. 
11.  Polycarpic  plants— continued. 
(b)  Rosette-plants — continued, 

(7)  Grass-rosettes:    grasses,    sedges, 

Eriocaulaceae. 

(8)  Mussr-form:    gigantic  tropical 

herbs  (banana). 

(9)  Tuft-trees. 

1.  Trunks  without  second- 
ary growth;  leaves  large  and 
divided:    tree-ferns,  palms, 
cycads. 

2.  Trunks  with  secondary  growth; 
leaves  undivided,  linear; 
Yucca,  Dracaena. 

3.  Strelitzia-form. 
(e)  Creeping  plants. 

(1)  Herbs:    Lycopodium    clavatum, 

Menyanthes. 

(2)  Dwarf    shrubs:     Arctostaphylua 

uvaruisi,  Linnaea. 

(3)  Jungermannia-form. 

(d)  Land-plants  with  long,  erect,  long- 
lived  shoots. 

(1)  Cushion-plants:    Silene    acaulis, 

Azorella. 

(2)  Undershrubs: 

1.  Labiate  type:  Salvia,  Thymus, 

Artemisia. 

2.  Acanthus  t3rpe:  Acanthaceae. 

3.  Rhizome-undershrubs:      Vao- 

cinium  myrtillus. 

4.  Cane-undershrubs:        Rubus 

idaeus. 

5.  Soft-stemmed  plants:  Araceae. 

6.  Cactus-form:  Cactaceae,  Sta- 

pelia. 

7.  Woody  plants  with  long-lived 

lignified  stems,  canopy-trees, 
shrubs,  dwarf  shrubs. 


Drude,  1918. — ^In  broadening  his  earlier  classification  into  a  universal 
system  of  life-forms,  Dnide  (1913  :  29)  has  appUed  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  basic  form  (tree,  shrub,  annual  or  perennial  herb),  by  the  organization  of  which  for 

a  long  period  of  years,  or  for  a  idngle  season  of  growth,  each  plant  maintains  its 
own  place.    The  method  pf  propagation  is  an  essential  part  of  this  basic  form. 

2.  The  form  and  duration  of  the  leaves. 

3.  The  protective  devices  of  leaf-  and  floweivshoots  during  the  period  of  rest. 

4.  Position  and  structure  of  the  organs  of  absorption. 

5.  Flowering  and  fruiting  in  relation  to  reproduction  as  a  single  or  recurrent  process. 
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On  this  basis,  Drude  makes  three  great  divisions  in  which  he  recognises 
55  types  and  many  subtypes. 


I.  Aerophytee  (woody  plants,  perennial  and 
annual  herbs). 

1.  MoDOootyl tuft-trees: Sabal,  Yucca. 

2.  Monoootyl  palm  shrubs  and  limes: 

Bactris,  Calamus. 

3.  Dwarf  palms:  Nipa. 

4.  Tree-f^ns  and  cycads:  Qyathea, 

Cycas. 

5.  Needle-leayed  woody  plants. 

6.  Dicotyl  trees. 

7.  Diootyl  shrubs  and  bushes. 

8.  Diootyl  woody  lianes. 

9.  Mangrove-form. 

10.  Lobelia-form. 

11.  Tree-grasses:  Bambusa. 

12.  Smilaoeous    bushes    and    lianes: 

Smilax,  Ruscus. 

13.  Leafless    diootyl    rushwood    and 

thorn  bushes:  Casuapna,  Ephe- 
dra, Spartium. 

14.  Few-leaved  cc^umnar  woody  plants: 

Adenium,  Tumboa. 

15.  Stemmed  evergreen  rosette  succu- 

lents: Agave,  Sempervivum. 

16.  Dicotyl  stem  succulents  :Caotaoeae. 

17.  Diootyl   dwarf  shrubs:     Calluna, 

Artemisia,  Dryas. 

18.  Woody  parasites:  Loranthus. 

19.  Monoootyl  giant    herbs:    Musa, 

Bromelia. 

20.  Monoootyl  root-climbers:     Mons* 

tera. 

21.  Rosette  ferns  and  cycads:   Aspid- 

ium. 

22.  Tuber-stemmed  epiphytes:  Bulbo- 

phyllum,  Myrmecodia. 

23.  Perennial  and  renascent  grasses: 

Andropogon,  Poa,  Carex. 

24.  Sedges  and  rushes  with  suppreaaed 

leaves:  Juncus,  Scirpus. 

25.  Erect  half-shrubs:  Ruta. 

26.  Half-shrubs  with  creeping  stems 

(V  offshoots:  Linnaea. 

27.  Dicotyl  cushion-plants:     Raoulia, 

Silene  acaulis. 

28.  Succulent  cushion-plants:      Aloe, 

Mesembryanthemum. 

29.  Biennial  and   perennial  rosettes: 

Pulsatilla,  Verbascum. 

30.  Renascent  and  annual  climbers: 

Dioscorea,  Ipomoea. 

31.  Renascent  multidpital  herbs:  Peu- 

oedanum,  Galium. 

32.  Geophilous  rootstock  plants:  Iris, 

Ciroaea,  Equisetum. 


I.  Aerophytes  (woody  plants,  perennial  and 
annual  herbs) — conHnued. 

33.  Geophilous  tuber  plants:    Orchis, 

Cyclamen. 

34.  Greophilous  bulb  plants:     Allium, 

Oxalis. 

35.  Monoootyl  therophytes:Eragro6tis. 

36.  Diootyl therophyte8:Chenopodium. 

37.  Dicotyl  short-lived  herbs:  Koenigia. 

38.  Saprophytic  and  parasitic  herbs: 

Corallorhisa,     Monotropa, 
Cuscuta. 
n.  Water  plants: 

39.  Amphibious    slime-rooted    plants 

with  aerial  leaves:   Sapttaria, 
Nelumbo,  Marailea,Equisetum. 

40.  Amphibious  free-swimming  plants 

with  aerial  leaves:  Pistia,  Eich- 
homia. 

41.  Amphibious    plants    rooting    on 

stones:  Podostemaoeae. 

42.  Hydrophytes  with  rooting  axis  and 

immersed  leaves:  Isoetes,  Zos- 
ters, Lobelia. 

43.  Hydrophytes  with  rooting  axis  and 

floating  leaves:   Potamogeton, 
Nympbaea. 

44.  Free-swimming     hydrophytes: 

Lemna,  Utricularia,  Asolla. 
III.  life  forms  of  mosses  and  thallophytes: 

A.  Aerophytes: 

45.  Terrestrial  cushion^nosses:  Leuoo- 

bryum. 

46.  Terrestrial   tall-stemmed    mosses: 

Polytrichum. 

47.  Terrestrial    and    epiphytic    mat- 

mosses:  Hypnum,  FruUania. 

48a.  Petrophilous  creeping  mosses, 
chiefly  Uverworts:  Marchantia, 
Jungermannia. 

48&.  Petrophilous  mat-  and  cushion- 
mosses:  Georgia,  Andreaea. 

B.  Hygrophytes  and  hydrophytes: 
49.    Bog  mosses:  Sphagnum. 

50a.  Streaming  mosses:  Fontinalis. 
506.  Forming  mats  in  water:  Aneura, 
Scapania. 

51.  Epiphytic  lichens:  Usnea. 

52.  Fruticose  and  foliose  lichens  on 

rocks  and  earth:  Cetraria,  Um- 
bilicaria,  Cladonia. 

53.  Crustose  lichens:  Lecanora. 

54.  Forms  of  marine  algae,  green  algae, 

bluegreen  algae,  etc. 

55.  Forms  of  saprophytic  and  para- 

sitic fungi. 
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Crompurlson  of  the  efystems. — The  three  i^stems  of  Raunkiaer,  Wanningi 
and  Drude  differ  greatly  as  to  manner  of  classification^  but  they  are  in  much 
greater  harmony  as  to  the  essential  basis.  Drude,  however,  constantly  uses 
taxonomic  criteria,  though  he  is  very  far  indeed  from  consistent,  separating 
monocotyls,  dicotyls,  and  ferns  sometimes  into  distinct  types,  sometimes  into 
subtypes,  and  then  frequently  uniting  two  of  them  or  all  three  into  the  same 
type  or  subtype.  Raunkiaer  ignores  taxonomy  altogether  and  Warming 
practically  does  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  thallophytic  forms,  in 
which  taxonomic  form  and  life-form  are  more  or  less  identical.  The  treatment 
of  aquatics,  in  which  the  impress  of  the  habitat  is  marked,  is  very  different  in 
the  three  cases.  Raimkiaer  makes  helophytes  and  hydrophytes  two  types  of 
cryptophytes,  coordinate  with  geophytes.  Warming  treats  aquatic  plants 
as  one  of  his  six  main  divisions,  though  he  conaders  them  under  ecological 
classes  or  habitat-forms  (136),  while  Drude  makes  water  plants  one  of  his  two 
great  divisions  of  flowering  plants  and  recognizes  three  amphibious  and  three 
aquatic  types.  Raunkiaer  uses  bud-position  as  the  primary  criterion  for  his 
five  main  groups  (all  flowering  plants  and  ferns).  Warming  employs  sys- 
tematic criteria  for  two  of  his  six  divisions,  ecologic  for  three,  and  physiologic 
for  one.  Land-plants  are  divided  upon  the  nature  of  the  life-period  into 
monocarpic  and  polycarpic.  Drude's  first  division  is  ecologic  for  aerophytes, 
and  water-plants,  and  systematic  for  mosses  and  thallophytes.  In  all  three 
systems  the  types  and  subtypes  are  frequently  the  same,  except  that  Drude 
usually  divides  the  same  type  or  subtype  upon  the  basis  of  taxonomy. 

The  systems  of  Raimkiaer  and  Drude  are  the  most  unlike,  while  Warming's 
occupies  an  intermediate  position.  Raimkiaer's  classification  is  much  the 
most  compact  and  consistent,  probably  because  he  has  adhered  to  one  cri- 
terion throughout.  Because  of  this,  and  because  he  has  given  definite  names 
to  practically  every  type,  it  is  also  much  more  usable.  In  fact,  its  great  merit 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  using  it  as  a  sort  of  climatic  index,  while  the  other 
two  systems  merely  classify  a  great  mass  of  plants  in  the  usual  static  fashion. 
As  Warming  points  out,  Raimkiaer's  system  has  one  disadvantage  in  that  it 
fails  to  take  account  of  the  growing  season  response  (1906  : 6)  and  hence 
applies  to  the  flora  and  not  to  the  vegetation  of  a  region  or  country. 

Vegetation-forms. — ^For  our  purpose,  much  the  most  useful  and  consistent 
view  of  life-forms  is  obtained  from  a  single  point  of  view,  that  of  vegetation. 
The  development  and  structure  of  vegetation  are  chiefly  a  matter  of  dominants 
and  subdominants,  and  it  is  the  life-forms  shown  by  these  which  are  of 
paramount  importance.  Hence  it  becomes  desirable  to  speak  of  them  as 
vegetation-forms,  as  Drude  did  originally,  following  Grisebach  and  Humboldt. 
For  practical  purposes,  it  is  undesirable  to  make  a  complete  classification  of 
vegetation-forms  and  the  latter  is  carried  only  so  far  as  the  demands  of  indi- 
cator vegetation  warrant. 

The  dominance  of  a  species  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  its  methods  of 
increase  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  success  of  its  vegetative  shoots  in 
competition  on  the  other.  While  the  latter  is  partly  a  matter  of  length  of 
shoot  and  rate  of  growth,  it  is  chiefly  one  of  carrying  the  shoots  of  one  season 
over  to  the  next.  A  wholly  consistent  and  usable  system  is  possible  upon  the 
basis  of  these  three  processes.    It  avoids  the  complexities  and  imcertain  cor- 
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relations  introduoed  by  taxonomy  and  pennits  a  conaiBtent  treatment  of 
faabitat-foims  with  their  more  evident  factor  correlations*  It  contains  the 
essentials  of  the  i^stems  discussed  above,  inasmuch  as  Drude  states  that 
the  basic  life-forms  are  trees,  shrubs,  perennial  and  annual  herbs.  Wann- 
ing divides  his  group  of  land-plants  into  monocarpic  and  polycarpic,  while 
Raunkiaer's  largest  groups,  phanerophytes,  oryptophytes,  and  therophytes, 
practically  correspond  to  woody  plants,  perennial  and  annual  herbs.  In 
giving  more  or  less  equal  value  to  the  life-period,  method  of  over-wintering, 
and  conservation  of  shoots  and  success  in  competition,  it  appears  desirable  to 
recognize  four  coordinate  groups,  vis,  annuals,  biennials,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, and  woody  perennials,  characterised  as  follows: 

1.  AnnuaU:  Paasing  the  winter  or  dry  seaBon  in  seed  or  spore  form  alone;  no  propagation 

or  accumulation  of  aerial  ahoota;  living  one  year. 

2.  BienmaU:  Paasing  one  unfavorable  aeaaon  in  the  seed  or  spore  form,  and  the  next  as  a 

propagule;  no  accumulation  of  aerial  shoots;  living  two  or  pairts  of  two  years. 

3.  Herbaceous  perenniaU:  Passing  each  unfavorable   season  in  both  seed  or  spore  and 

propagule  form;  no  accumulation  of  aerial  shoots;  living  several  to  many  years, 

4.  Woody  perenniaU:  Passing  each  unfavorable  season  as  seeds  or  spores,  and  aerial  i^oots 

or  masses,  often  with  propagule  forms  also,  especially  when  injured;  living  many 
seasons  as  a  rule. 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  thoroughgoing  and  all  forms  of  annual  habit  are 
placed  in  the  first  group,  whether  flowering  plants,  mosses,  or  fungi,  just  as 
perennials  are  placed  in  their  respective  group  regardless  of  their  i^stematic 
position  or  habitat-form.  The  varying  nature  of  the  four  groups  makes  it 
obviously  impossible  to  employ  the  same  criterion  for  the  division  into  types. 
For  annuals  and  biennials,  the  form  of  the  aerial  plant  body  is  probably  of  first 
importance  and  the  sise  next,  while  for  woody  plants  height  is  perhaps  most 
decisive,  leaf-character  next,  and  form  last.  While  perennial  herbs  usually 
show  the  most  marked  differences  in  the  propagules,  the  form  of  the  aerial 
shoot  is  often  even  more  distinctive,  and  both  criteria  must  be  employed  as 
occasion  warrants.  The  final  result  is  a  simple  compact  system,  closely 
resembling  the  earlier  one  of  Drude  (1896;  Pound  and  Clements,  1900) 
and  different  but  littie  in  essence  from  that  of  Raunkiaer.  For  the 
study  of  indicators  only  the  major  divisions  appear  to  be  of  value  at  present, 
and  these  alone  are  given  in  the  outline. 

1.  Annuals.  6.  Cushion-herbs.  Woody  perennials. 

2.  Biennials.  7.  Mat-herbs.  11.  Half  shrubs. 
Herbaceous  perennials:  8.  Rosette-herbs.  12.  Bushes. 

3.  Sod-grasses.  9.  Carpet-herbs.  13.  Succulents. 

4.  Bundi-grasses.  10.  Succulents.  14.  Shrubs. 

5.  Bush-herbs.  15.  Trees. 

Indicator  significance  of  vegetation-forms. — ^It  is  obvious  that  the  vegeta- 
tion-foims  of  climax  dominants  are  indicators  of  climate.  This  has  long  been 
recognised  as  the  basis  for  the  climatic  zones  of  continents  and  mountains. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  climax  formations  generally;  and  these  are 
accordingly  taken  as  indicators  of  the  major  climates  of  the  globe  (Clements, 
1916).  This  close  correlation  between  the  major  vegetation-forms  and  climate 
as  expressed  in  progressively  favorable  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture 
is  paralleled  by  the  succession  of  vegetation-forms  in  the  development  of  a 
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climax.  In  the  development  of  a  sere,  extreme  conditions  as  to  water  yield 
to  those  more  and  more  favorable  to  growth,  and  this  change  is  accompanied 
by  a  sequence  of  dominants  belonging  to  successively  higher  vegetation-forms. 
In  short,  the  more  striking  indicator  values  of  succession  are  afforded  by  the 
changes  from  one  vegetation-form  to  another,  just  as  those  next  in  importance 
are  marked  by  the  change  from  one  associes  to  another  of  the  same  form. 
Moreover,  while  the  exact  significance  of  any  species  can  be  known  only  by 
determining  its  functional  response  to  the  factors  of  its  habitat,  its  general 
meaning  is  indicated  by  the  vegetation-form  to  which  it  belongs. 

Raimkiaer  (1905,  1908;  Smith,  1913: 16)  has  employed  his  system  of  vege- 
tation-forms to  determine  the  climatic  relations  of  a  particular  flora.  He 
establishes  a  hypothetical  normal  spectrum  for  the  whole  earth  by  selecting 
1,000  representative  species,  of  which  400  were  carefully  analyzed.  The  bio- 
logical or  phyto-dim^ic  spectrum  of  a  particular  region  is  obtained  by  finding 
the  percentage  of  species  belonging  to  each  life-form.  Raunkiaer's  method 
adds  interest  and  detail  to  the  long-accepted  relations  between  climate  and 
flora.  It  can  not  be  applied  to  vegetation  and  hence  it  has  no  real  indicator 
value,  as  is  shown  by  the  author's  own  statements  (1905  :  433) : 

''If  we  consider  the  flora  of  Denmark,  it  is  characterized  from  the  botano- 
climatic  viewpoint  by  its  hemicryptophytes  and  not  by  its  phanerophytes,  for, 
however  important  may  be  the  rdle  played  by  the  forests  in  the  vegetation  of 
Denmark,  the  small  number  of  species  of  phanerophytes  is  significant  of  the 
conditions  offered  by  this  region:  The  species  of  phaneroph3rt^  represent  but 
6  to  7  per  cent  of  those  living  in  Denmark,  while  the  hemicryptophytes  con- 
stitute nearly  a  half  of  all  the  species. 

"But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  formation,  the  phanerophytes,  or  trees, 
dominate  by  their  size  wherever  one  finds  them.  In  spite  of  the  inferiority  in 
niunber  of  the  species  of  phanerophytes  to  those  of  hemicryptophytes  or 
crjrptophytes,  our  forests  belong  to  the  phanerophytic  formations  because  the 
phanerophytes  they  contain  dominate  the  other  components  of  the  forests." 

HABITAT-FORMS. 

Concept  and  history. — ^In  addition  to  the  taxonomic  form  and  vegetation- 
form,  species  exhibit  a  form  which  is  much  more  distinctly  related  to  the 
habitat.  These  usually  bear  the  clear  impress  of  the  latter  and  hence  are 
called  habitat-forms.  The  fuller  recognition  of  their  basic  importance  by 
Warming  (1895, 1896  :  116)  was  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  development 
of  ecology  during  the  last  two  decades.  Unlike  taxonomic  forms  and  vegeta- 
tion-forms, their  value  is  primarily  ecological  and  not  floristic,  and  they  are  of 
correspondingly  greater  importance  as  indicators.  Their  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  bear  the  primary  impress  of  the  controlling  or  limiting  factor, 
and  thus  serve  as  direct  indicators  of  the  critical  factors  of  the  habitat.  They 
are  the  essential  basis  of  all  indicator  values,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the 
main  objective  in  all  such  studies. 

Warming's  system,— Warming  (1896  :  116)  was  the  first  to  adequately 
organize  the  four  universally  known  groups  of  habitat-forms,  namely,  hydro- 
phjrtes,  xerophytes,  halophytes,  and  mesophytes  (cf.  Clements,  1904  :  20). 
Pound  and  Clements  (1898:  94;  1900  :  169),  feeling  the  need  of  recognizing 
light  as  well  as  water,  divided  mesophytes  primarily  upon  the  basis  of  light 
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and  oombiiied  halophytes  with  xerophytes,  thus  establishing  the  following 
six  groups:  hydrophytes,  mesophytes,  hylophytes,  poophytes,  aletophytes, 
and  xerophytes.  This  division  of  mesophytes  retwied  some  idea  of  life-forms, 
and  it  was  later  dropped  (1902  :  166;  1907  :  183)  for  the  consistent  light 
grouping  of  mesophytes  into  hdiophyia,  sciaphyta,  and  9cotophyta,  correspond- 
ing essentially  to  SchouVs  classification  into  sun,  shade,  and  darkness  plants 
(1823  :  166).  A  detailed  classification  of  habitat-forms  was  made  by  Clements 
(1902  :  5-14),  in  which  light,  solutes,  aeration,  and  other  factors  were  taken 
into  aecoimt,  but  with  water-content  as  the  primary  basis.  The  64  sub- 
divisions were  largely  sucoessional  and  physiographic;  and  this  number  can 
be  greatly  reduced  if  factors  alone  are  considered.  This  is  essentially  what 
Warming  has  done  in  his  most  recent  grouping  of  formations  (1909  :  136), 
which  also  represents  much  the  best  classification  of  habitat-forms  up  to  the 
present.   His  system  is  as  follows : 

A.  The  soil  (in  the  widest  sense)  is  very  wet,  and  the  abundant  water  is  available  to  the 

plant;  the  formaticms  are  therefore  more  or  less  hydrophilous: 
Oass  1.  Hydrophytes  (of  formations  in  water). 
Claas  2.  Helophytes  (of  formations  in  marsh). 

B.  The  soO  is  physiologicaUy  dry,  i.e.,  contains  water  which  is  available  to  the  plant  only 

to  a  dight  eactent;  the  formations  are  therefore  composed  ees^tially  of  zerophi- 

lous  species: 
Class  3.  O^lophytes  (of  fcmnations  on  sour  (acid)  soil). 
Claas  4.  PsychrophyteB  (of  formations  on  cold  soil). 
Class  5.  Halophytes  (of  formations  on  saline  soU). 

C.  The  soil  is  physically  dry,  and  its  slight  power  of  retaining  water  determines  the  TCge- 

tation,  the  climate  being  of  seconda^  import;  the  formations  are  therefore  likewise 

xerophOous: 
Class  6.  Lithophytes  (of  formations  on  rocks). 
Class  7.  Psammophytes  (of  formations  on  sand  and  gravel). 
Class  8.  Chersophytes  (of  formations  on  waste  land). 

D.  The  climate  is  very  dry  and  decides  the  character  of  the  vegetation;  the  properties  of 

the  soil  are  dominated  by  climate;  the  formations  are  also  xerophilous: 
Class  9.  Eremophytes  (of  formations  on  desert  and  steppe). 
Class  10.  Psilophytes  (of  formations  on  savannah). 
Class  11.  Sderophyllous  formations  (bush  and  forest). 

£.  The  soil  is  physiologically  or  physically  dry: 
Class  12.  Ccmiferous  formations  (forest). 

F.  Soil  and  climate  favor  the  development  of  mesophilous  formations: 
Class  13.  Mesophytes. 

Modifications  of  Warming's  system. — ^In  makipg  use  of  habitat-forms  as 
indicators  in  North  American  vegetation,  a  few  modifications  of  the  above 
groups  are  desirable.  These  are  perhaps  further  warranted  by  some  advance 
in  ecological  knowledge  in  the  ten  years  since  Warming  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  habitat-forms  (1909  :  133) : 

''When  endeavoring  to  arrange  all  land-plants,  omitting  marsh-plants,  into 
comprehensive  groups,  we  meet  with  first  some  communities  that  are  evidently 
influenced  in  the  main  by  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the  soU 
wl^ch  determine  the  amount  of  water  therein;  secondly,  other  communities 
in  which  extreme  climatic  conditions  and  fluctuations,  seasonal  distribution  of 
rain  and  the  like,  decide  the  amount  of  water  in  soil  and  character  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  accordance  with  these  facts,  land-plants  may  be  ranged  into  groups, 
though  in  a  very  uncertain  manner.      The  prevailing  vagueness  in  this  group 
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ing  18  due  to  the  fact  that  oeeology  is  only  in  its  infancy ^  and  that  very  few 
detailed  investigations  of  plant-eommumties  have  been  conducted,  the  pub- 
lished descriptions  of  vegetation  being  nearly  always  one-sided  and  flonstic, 
as  well  as  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  from  an  oecological  stand- 
point." 

The  terms  employed  are  those  suggested  by  Clements  (1902  : 5)  and 
adopted  by  Warming  for  most  of  his  divisions: 

I.  Hydrophytes:  Chresard  miLTimiim  to  very  high,  the  aoil  being  water  or'coyered  with 

water;  climate  usually  moist. 

1.  Emoph3rtes:  Entire  plant  submerged;  no  transpiration  or  functional  stomata. 

2.  Pkitoph3rtes:  Plant  floating,   at  leaist  the  leaves;  transpiration  and  functional 

stomata  on  upper  surface  of  leaves  at  least. 

3.  Helophytes:  Amphibious,  rooted  in  water  or  mud;  transpiration  high  and  stomata 

on  both  surfaces,  the  stem  often  functioning  as  a  leaf. 

II.  Mesophytes:  Chresard  medium,  aoil  moist;  climate  moist;  transpiration  high  to 

medium. 

4.  Helioph3rtes;  Sun-plants,  growing  in  sunlight  or  light  stronger  than  0.10. 
6.  Scioph3rtes:  Shade-plants,  growing  in  light  less  than  0.10. 

III.  Xerophsrtes:  Chresard  low,  soil  physically  or  physiologically  dry,  climate  usually  dryf 

or  various;  transpiration  low. 
•A.  Soil  physiologically  dry,  climate  various: 

6.  Halophytes:  Chresard  low,  due  to  an  excess  of  soil  salts. 

7.  Psychrophytes:  Chresard  low,  due  to  cold  soil  or  to  ice. 

8.  Oxyphytes:  Chresard  low,  due  to  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  soil. 

B.  Boil  physically  dry,  climate  various: 

0.  Lithophytes:  Chresard  low,  due  to  a  rock  matrix. 

10.  Psammophytes:  Chresard  low,  due  to  sandy  or  gravelly  soil. 

11.  Chersophytes:  Chresard  low,  due  to  a  rock  substratum. 

C.  Climate  dry  and  soil  physically  dry  in  consequence: 

12.  Eremophytes:  desert  plants,  chresard  low  or  lacking  much  of  the  year. 

13.  Psilophytes:  grassland  plants  (prairie,  plains,  steppes),  chresard  low  some  of  the 

year. 

14.  Drymoph3rtes:  bushes,  shrubs,  and  small  trees,  mostly  sclerophyll  scrub,  chaparral, 

and  woodland;  chresard  low  or  discontinuous. 

The  changes  from  Warming's  system  lie  in  the  subdivision  of  hydrophytes 
and  mesophytes,  well-recognized  distinctions  which  Warming  himself  makes 
use  of  (18,  165),  in  the  distribution  of  conifers  among  helophytes,  mesophytes, 
psammophytes,  and  drymophytes,  in  the  line  drawn  between  desert  and 
grassland  plants,  and  in  treating  the  bush-shrub  form  as  primary  and  the 
division  into  sclerophyll  and  deciduous  types  as  secondary. 

Indicator  value. — Habitat-forms  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  indicator- 
forms.  This  is  chiefly  because  of  their  obvious  response  to  the  controlling 
factors  which  the  forester,  grazing  expert,  and  others  must  deal  with.  This  is 
partly  also  because  they  mark  out  a  definite  area  in  which  these  factors  pre- 
vail. For  all  practical  purposes  in  a  particular  region,  habitat-forms  con- 
stitute the  ground-work  of  an  indicator  system.  This  is  evident  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  fourteen  groups  comprise  all  dominants  and  thus  each 
habitat-form  has  a  community  value  as  well  When  reinforced  by  vegetation- 
forms  in  so  far  as  their  significance  for  climate  is  known,  and  by  ecads  aUd 
growth-forms  for  the  more  recent  or  the  minor  eflFects  of  physical  factors, 
habitat-forms  afford  a  nearly  complete  system  of  indicators  for  the  practical 
application  of  biology.    It  is  still  necessary  to  interpret  some  of  them  with 
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greater  accuracy  and  certainty.  This  will  come  about  from  the  quantitative 
study  of  their  physiologic  response,  permitting  the  closer  correlation  of  form 
and  function,  as  well  as  by  the  increasing  use  of  standard  plants  as  even  more 
accurate  indicators. 

Habitat-forms  can  be  used  to  give  a  general  statistical  expression  to  the 
climatic  or  physiographic  conditions  of  a  region,  and  thus  permit  comparisons, 
much  as  Raunkiaer  has  used  vegetation-fonns.  Their  paramount  value  lies 
in  their  positive  indication  of  definite  local  conditions  on  the  basis  of  known 
correlation  with  measured  factors.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  mesophytes 
and  the  last  three  groups  of  xerophytes  represent  climax  habitats  and  com- 
munities, while  the  hydrophytes  and  the  first  six  groups  of  xerophytes  charac- 
terise developmental  stages.  This  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  fact  that  the 
climate  is  controlling  as  to  soil  conditions  in  the  former,  while  the  climatic 
control  is  much  reduced  or  is  none  at  all  for  the  latter.  The  general  correla- 
tion of  climax  habitat-forms  and  their  most  important  representatives  with 
physical  factors  is  given  in  Chapter  IV,  in  so  far  as  quantitative  results  are 
available. 

In  a  recent  paper,  Raimkiaer  (1916  :  225;  cf.  Fuller  and  Bakke,  1918  :  25) 
has  sought  to  express  the  general  relation  of  plants  to  climate  by  a  series  of 
leaf  classes  based  upon  sisse.  Of  the  latter,  he  recognizes  six  kinds  as  fol- 
lows: leptophyll,  25  sq.mm.;  nanophyll,  9  X  25  sq.  mm.;  microphyll,  9*  X  25 
sq.  mm. ;  mesophyll,  9*  X  25  sq.  mm. ;  macrophyll,  9^  X  25  sq.  mm. ;  megaphyll. 
While  this  classification  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  drawing  the  attention 
of  ecologists  to  such  relations,  it  seems  quite  too  subjective  for  final  accep- 
tance. This  seems  obvious  from  the  author's  difficulties  as  to  compound  and 
lobed  leaves,  and  especially  from  the  following  statement  (1.  c,  29) : 

"Originally  I  multiplied  by  10,  but  the  resulting  limits  between  the  'size- 
classes'  did  not  seem  as  natural  as  when  9  was  used.  It  is  easy  in  the  final 
analyses  to  separate  the  single  classes  into  the  groups  of  small,  medium,  and 
large." 

Thus,  while  there  can  be  little  question  that  leaf-size  often  serves  as  an 
indicator  of  climate  or  habitat  in  some  degree,  it  must  be  refined  by  means  of 
leaf-number,  thickness,  structure,  outline,  and  texture,  and  checked  by  quan- 
titative studies  of  factors  (cf.  E.  S.  Clements,  1905  :  91). 

Ecads. — ^An  ecad  is  produced  by  direct  and  demonstrable  adaptation  to 
a  habitat.  It  is  a  habitat-form  in  the  making.  The  habitat-form,  while 
capable  of  modification  within  certain  limits,  has  recorded  the  impress  of  a 
particular  habitat  for  so  long  that  its  general  character  is  fixed  and  trans- 
mitted. An  ecad,  though  it  may  show  just  as  striking  adaptation,  is  a  recent 
product,  and  its  character  is  not  yet  fixed  and  transmissible.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  solely  one  of  inheritance,  and  it  seems  probable  that  ecads 
become  fixed  and  pass  over  into  habitat-forms  after  a  long  residence  in  the 
same  habitat.  This  is  indicated  by  the  behavior  of  alpine  dwarfs,  some  of 
which  retain  their  form  when  moved  to  lower  altitudes  or  shifted  to  wetter 
alpine  situations,  while  others  at  once  change  in  response  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. The  former  have  attained  the  stability  of  habitat-forms,  the  latter  are 
ecads. 
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Because  of  its  plastic  nature,  the  ecad  is  a  moie  exact  and  sensitive  indicator 
than  the  habitat-form.  Its  structural  change  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the 
functional  response  and  can  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  latter  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  Its  growth  as  well  as  its  form  is  often  characteristic,  and  its 
indicator  value  can  be  based  upon  both.  One  unique  advantage  of  the  ecad 
is  that  it  is  produced  in  abundance  in  nature,  wherever  habitats  touch,  espe- 
cially where  they  recur  constantly,  as  in  mountain  re^ons.  A  plastic  species 
found  in  two  or  more  habitats  regularly  shows  an  ecad  corresponding  to  each. 
Similar  results  are  readily  obtained  by  transplanting  such  species  to  several 
different  habitats.  Ecads  produced  under  definite  quantities  of  water  and 
light  may  be  grown  under  control  (Clements,  1905  :  157;  1919)  and  used  for 
*  comparison  with  the  natural  ones  (E.  S.  Clements,  1905)  (plate  11). 

Ecads  have  been  classified  and  named  with  reference  to  habitats,  as  kyUh 
cdua,  psUocoluSy  etc.  (Clements,  1902  :  17;  1904  :  329).  It  seems  much  better 
to  group  and  designate  them  with  reference  to  the  controlling  factor  (Clements, 
1908  :  263)|  as  water  ecads,  light  ecads,  etc.  Thus  the  general  classification 
of  ecads  would  necessarily  correspond  closely  to  that  of  habitat-forms,  except 
in  ^rerophytes,  where  the  groups  would  be  fewer.  Such  a  classification  would 
be  of  little  value,  however,  since  it  is  the  relationship  of  the  ecad  to  a  particu- 
lar species  which  is  significant,  as  well  as  the  number  and  kind  of  ecads  actually 
occurring.  A  floating  species,  such  as  Sparg(mium  angitsUfoUum,  forms  botii 
submerged  and  amphibious  ecads,  while  Nymphaea  polysepala  has  been  seen 
to  produce  only  amphibious  ones.  A  plastic  helophyte,  such  as  Ranunculua 
acderaius,  or  a  mesophyte,  such  as  Achillea  fniUi^olium,  may  give  rise  to 
several  ecads.  The  same  species  may  produce  both  water  and  light  ecads, 
though  as  a  rule  wide  a  range  of  adaptation  to  the  one  factor  is  accompanied 
by  a  narrow  range  for  the  other.  Under  control  it  has  been  possible  to  produce 
ten  distinct  water  ecads  of  Ranuncylus,  but  beyond  this  point  differences  have 
to  do  chiefly  with  amoimt  of  growth  rather  than  with  structure.  For  the 
present,  it  is  sufficient  to  recognize  the  controlling  factor  by  designating  ecads 
as  hydrads,  xerads,  sciads,  heliads,  halads,  etc.,  and  to  leave  the  question  of 
a  more  exact  terminology  for  the  future.  The  importance  of  ecads  in  indicator 
work  is  so  great  that  their  recognition  can  no  longer  be  neglected. 

GROWTH-FORMS. 

Nature. — While  it  is  assumed  that  all  plant  forms  are  referable  to  the 
immediate  or  remote  action  of  the  habitat,  this  correlation  is  least  certain  for 
taxonomic  fonns.  Its  certainty  increases  progressively  through  life-forms 
and  habitat-forms  to  reach  a  maximum  in  growth-fonns.  While  Warming  in 
particular  has  used  this  term  in  place  of  hfe-form  and  vegetation-form,  the 
latter  have  the  preference,  both  by  priority  and  significance.  But  growth- 
form  is  such  a  desirable  term  for  the  immediate  quantitative  response  made 
by  a  plant  to  different  habitats  or  conditions  that  its  retention  in  this  sense 
seems  well-warranted.  As  the  direct  visible  response  of  the  plant  to  physical 
factors,  growth  affords  a  more  delicate  scale  of  measurements  even  thaji  the 
ecad.  In  fact,  the  latter  is  only  a  growth-form  in  which  adaptation  as  shown 
by  a  qualitative  change  of  form  or  structure  is  more  striking  than  the  quanti- 
tative difference  in  amount  of  growth.  In  the  case  of  dwarfing,  both  changes 
usually  occur  together,  and  the  growth-form  differs  from  the  ecad  only  in 


._,..)  feet,  and  alpine  ecad  at  14,100  feet,  Pike'a 
Peak,  Colorado. 

B.  Shadr  ecad  and  normal  Gentiana  amarclla  at  8,300  feet  and  alpine  ecad  at  13,000  teet, 

Pike's  Peak. 

C.  Alpine  ecad,  normal  form  and  ahade  ecad  of  Andromce  scptentrumalis,  Pike's  Peak. 
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being  the  product  of  the  conditions  presented  by  a  single  season.  If  these 
continue,  the  growth-form  persists  and  becomes  an  ecad  characteristic  of  the 
particular  habitat.  Thus,  while  the  two  forms  may  be  measures  of  the  same 
conditionSy  the  one  is  an  indicator  of  the  annual  variationy  the  other  of  the 
normal  condition  of  the  habitat.  From  the  ecological  side,  it  appears  that 
growth-forms  may  become  ecads,  ecads  become  habitat-forms,  and  these 
finally  fixed  as  vegetation-forms. 

Kinds. — ^Every  direct  factor  exerts  an  influence  upon  growth  and  produces 
corresponding  growth-forms.  Such  factors  are  water,  light,  temperature,  and 
aeration,  and  possibly  certain  solutes.  Since  all  of  these  are  concerned  in  the 
growth  of  each  plant,  it  is  possible  to  assign  a  particular  one  as  the  cause  of 
any  growth-form  only  when  it  is  the  controlling  or  limiting  factor.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  limiting  action  is  evident,  as  with  water  in  arid  and 
semi-arid  habitats  or  dry  seasons,  light  in  forests  and  thicket,  temperature  in 
high  altitudes  or  latitudes  or  cold  seasons,  and  aeration  in  wet  areas  or  seasons. 
Maximum  growth  results  when  all  four  factors  are  at  the  optimum  for  a  par- 
ticular species.  An  apparent  exception  is  afforded  by  the  behavior  of  many 
species  in  moderate  shade,  but  their  height  is  usually  offset  by  their  slender- 
ness,  and  the  mass  growth  and  dry  weight  are  usuaUy  less  than  in  the  sun. 
With  the  optimum  growth  as  the  basis,  it  becomes  possible  to  distinguish 
growth-forms  due  to  the  extremes  of  each  factor,  as  well  as  to  correlate  differ- 
ent amounts  of  growth  with  known  quantities  of  the  limiting  factor.  In  the 
case  of  water,  growth  is  decreased  by  both  an  excess  and  deficit  as  a  rule,  but 
the  former  seems  to  operate  through  reduced  aeration  and  lowered  tempera- 
ture. Similarly,  growth  is  diminished  by  both  high  and  low  temperatures, 
but  high  temperatures  act  chiefly  through  the  water  relation.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  full  sunshine  as  light  ever  iiid^bits  growth,  since  photoi^ynthetic 
activity  decreases  with  any  material  reduction  in  light  intensity.  While 
many  species  are  taller  and  more  branched  in  moderate  shade,  it  appears  that 
mass  growth  is  at  a  minimum  aqd  often  becomes  completely  impossible  with 
the  increasing  density  of  forest  or  thicket. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  above,  it  is  most  practical  to  distinguish  four  types 
of  growth-forms,  based  upon  the  lack  of  the  direct  limiting  factors,  namely, 
thoee  due  to  insufficient  water,  to  insufficient  heat,  to  shade,  and  to  poor 
aeration.  Since  growth  is  primarily  quantitative,  each  species  will  exhibit  a 
series  of  forms  from  the  optimum  to  the  minimum,  corresponding  to  each 
effective  degree  of  change  in  the  limiting  factor.  This  relation  lies  at  the  base 
of  ecolo^cal  response  and  can  only  be  determined  experimentally.  Two 
factors  may  act  together  in  producing  a  growth-form,  as  in  the  case  of  alpine 
dwarfs  due  to  drouth  and  low  temperature.  One  factor  may  serve  to  empha- 
sise another,  as  where  the  drouth  of  a  desert  is  reinforced  by  an  excess  of  salts 
in  the  soil,  or  it  may  decrease  or  counteract  the  effect  of  another,  as  is  true  of 
shade  in  arid  regions.  Finally,  all  four  factors  may  be  concerned  causally  in 
an  effect  produced  directiy  by  one  of  them.  TUs  is  apparently  the  case  in  the 
death  of  sal  seedlings  in  tropical  forests,  as  shown  by  Hole  and  Singh  (Chap.  III). 
The  immediate  cause  is  poor  aeration,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  soil-water  as 
a  consequence  of  lower  temperature  resulting  from  shade. 

Indicator  relations. — ^The  growth  of  a  species  varies  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  and  from  one  habitat  to  another.   It  often  differs  also  in  different  por- 
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tions  of  the  same  habitat.  In  an  area  which  is  uniform  physically,  individuals 
frequently  show  striking  variations  due  to  competition.  These  four  relations 
sum  up  the  indicator  values  of  growth-forms  as  they  occur  in  nature  and  hence 
serve  as  the  basis  of  all  correlations.  While  they  are  well-known,  little 
quantitative  work  has  yet  been  done  with  them.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
time  necessary  to  organize  quantitative  studies  and  methods  out-of-doors  and 
to  focus  these  upon  growth  as  the  most  basic  of  visible  responses.  Pearson 
(1918)  has  made  measurements  of  the  annual  growth  in  height  of  yellow-pine 
seedlings  for  a  period  of  six  years  and  has  found  a  close  correlation  with 
spring  rainfall.  Sarvis  (1919)  has  clipped  and  weighed  the  growth  on  perma- 
nent grass  quadrats  at  intervals  of  ten  days  and  has  made  a  general  correla- 
tion with  seasonal  factors.  Since  species  vary  greatly  in  rate  and  amount  of 
growth,  it  is  desirable  to  select  those  most  responsive  to  the  habitat. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet  what  type  of  growth  is  most  readily  correlated 
with  seasonal  variations  or  habitat  differences.  Theoretically,  it  seems  that 
total  growth  as  indicated  by  the  dry  weight  of  mature  plants  would  furnish 
the  best  correlation  (cf.  Pearson,  1918;  Frothingham,  1919;  Sarvis,  1919). 
Actually,  however,  vegetative  growth  and  reproductive  growth  make  different 
demands,  and  are  often  antagonistic  to  each  other.  This  is  true  to  a  large 
degree  of  the  height-growth  and  width-growth  of  woody  plants.  The  determi- 
nation of  dry  weight  is  a  practical  impossibility  for  trees  except  when  yoimg, 
and  the  indicator  correlation  must  be  with  growth  directly.  At  present  it 
is  only  possible  to  say  that  for  the  first  100  to  150  years  height-growth  offers  the 
better  correlation,  and  after  this  period  growth  in  diameter  reflects  conditions 
more  accurately.  Mitchell  (1918  :  23)  has  shown  in  the  case  of  incense  cedar 
(lAbocedrua  decurrena)  that  the  mean  height-growth  for  the  first  100  years  was 
65  feet,  for  the  second  century  28  feet,  for  the  third  12  feet,  and  for  the  fourth 
6  feet.  The  width-growth  was  13  inches,  14  inches,  9  inches,  and  5  inches  for 
the  same  periods.  Thus  practically  60  per  cent  of  the  height-growth  was 
made  in  the  first  century,  and  but  31  per  cent  of  the  width-growth,  while  the 
height-growth  of  the  fourth  century  was  but  5  per  cent  in  contrast  to  a  width- 
growth  of  12  per  cent.  The  correlation  of  reproductive  growth  and  especially 
of  seed-production  with  seasonal  or  habitat  conditions  is  known  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  tends  to  rise  with  less  favorable  conditions  as  to  water  up  to  a 
certain  point,  as  shown  by  alpine  and  arid  regions.  For  most  woody  plants 
it  is  little  or  none  in  youth,  and  it  increases  steadily  up  to  maturity.  In  the 
case  of  crop  plants,  it  seems  clear  that  the  correlation  with  dry  weight  offers  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  comparison,  though  even  here  greater  accuracy  can  be 
expected  from  the  separate  correlation  of  vegetative  and  reproductive  growth 
with  the  controlling  factors  in  the  two  periods. 

Standard  plants  for  growth  correlations. — ^Because  of  the  control  possible  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  for  measuring  functional  responses,  standard  plants 
offer  much  the  best  method  of  establishing  growth  correlations.  The  value 
of  the  method  increases  as  the  standard  plant  approaches  the  one  to  be 
indicated  in  character,  and  reaches  a  maximum  when  the  latter  is  itself 
employed  as  a  standard,  as  in  the  use  of  yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir,  etc.,  in  forest 
investigations.  The  employment  of  phytometers  in  this  form  is  the  most 
basic  of  all  quantitative  methods  and  is  destined  to  play  the  paramount  r61e 
in  all  exact  studies  of  communities  and  habitats  in  the  future. 
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Competitioii-fonn& — ^The  amount  of  a  particular  factor  available  for  any 
epedea  or  individual  is  either  determined  by  the  habitat  alone  or  by  com- 
petition. In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  nmjor  limits  are  fixed  by  the 
habitat,  and  within  these  competition  determines  the  amounts  available  for 
each  plant.  Indeed,  this  is  probably  true  of  all  communities  except  those 
initial  ones  in  which  the  individuals  are  widely  scattered.  In  nearly  all  cases, 
then,  a  growth-form  is  due  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  habitat  and  partly  to 
the  modification  of  this  by  competition.  The  part  played  by  each  can  be 
determined  only  by  actual  experiment  or  by  the  comparison  of  individuals 
growing  in  the  same  habitat  but  in  areas  with  and  without  competition. 
Fortunately,  such  areas  are  of  sufficient  frequence  in  nature  to  reveal  the 
normal  growth-form  of  the  habitat  as  well  as  the  growth-form  due  to  com- 
petition. A  study  of  the  chaparral  and  strand  communities  of  southern 
California  (Clements  and  Clements,  1916)  disclosed  an  unusually  large  number 
of  such  competition-forms,  especially  among  the  annuals,  as  would  be  expected. 
While  competition-forms  are  probably  just  as  frequent  among  perennials, 
they  are  often  much  less  striking. 

As  competition  may  occur  in  all  degrees  in  accordance  with  the  number 
and  density  of  individuals,  so  there  may  be  a  complete  series  of  forms  from 
the  normal  to  the  extreme  in  which  the  plant  never  develops  beyond  the 
seedling  stage  before  it  dies.  Under  somewhat  less  severe  competition,  plants 
develop  stems  and  leaves  but  fail  to  form  flowers  and  fruit.  In  the  next 
degree,  reproduction  occurs,  but  the  flowers  are  single  or  few,  while  beyond 
this  are  more  and  more  perfectly  developed  forms  until  the  optimum  for  the 
habitat  is  reached.  Each  form  is  an  index  to  some  degree  of  competition,  but 
its  exact  indicator  value  is  more  difficult  to  determine.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  competition  has  as  yet  received  but  little  attention,  especially 
on  the  experimental  side.  The  view  advanced  by  Clements  (1904  :  166; 
1905  :  310;  1907  :  251;  1916  :  72)  that  competition  is  purely  physical  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  recent  experiments.  While  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
rigidly  exclude  metaphor  in  connection  with  competition,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  experimental  results  so  far  obtained  show  that  plants  do  not 
compete  for  ''room."  Competition  has  to  do  only  with  the  direct  factors  of 
the  habitat.  Water  and  light  are  the  factors  universally  concerned,  though 
soil-air,  nutrients,  and  heat  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  particular 
habitats.  In  addition,  there  is  often  more  or  less  decisive  competition  between 
the  flowers  of  a  community  for  pollination  agents.  Furthermore,  the  course  of 
competition  may  be  determined  by  a  deleterious  substance,  especially  a  solute, 
which  handicaps  one  species  more  than  another.  Such  a  handicapping  influ- 
ence is  even  more  frequently  represented  by  biotic  agents,  parasitic  plants, 
rodents,  grazing  animals,  etc. 

The  competition-forms  commonly  met  with  are  due  to  competition  for 
water  or  light,  or  for  both  together.  There  has  been  no  experimental  study 
of  competition  for  soil-air  or  for  nutrients,  and  it  is  impossible  to  assert  at 
present  that  plants  do  compete  for  heat.  Studies  of  germination  under  differ- 
ent densities  of  seeding  suggest  such  competition  for  seedlings  at  least.  No 
adequate  study  of  competition-forms  has  been  made,  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
to  relate  them  to  definite  quantities  of  water  or  light.  In  fact,  it  seems 
increasingly  probable  that  the  forms  resulting  from  intense  competition  are 
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due  to  a  lack  of  both  factorSi  though  in  different  degree.  As  a  consequence, 
competition-fonns  can  at  present  be  used  directly  only  as  indicators  of  the 
general  degree  of  competition.  In  connection  with  the  habitat-fonns  or  ecad, 
they  have  an  indirect  value  in  making  it  possible  to  distinguish  in  indicators 
the  direct  effect  of  the  habitat  as  contrasted  with  the  added  effect  of  com- 
petition. 

COMMUNITIES  AS  INDICATORS. 

Value. — The  community  as  an  indicator  is  a  complex  of  all  the  preceding 
values.  It  derives  its  primary  significance  from  the  dominants,  chiefly 
through  their  life-forms  and  ecological  requirements.  It  includes  the  mean- 
ings of  the  less  significant  subdominants,  and  those  of  the  much  less  important 
secondary  species.  In  short,  it  is  a  complete  scale  upon  which  all  the  indica- 
tions of  the  habitat  are  written.  These  values  can  be  obtained  only  by 
analysis,  however,  and  the  latter  leads  at  once  to  the  study  of  dominants  and 
subdominants,  both  climax  and  serai.  The  general  principles  of  the  latter 
have  already  been  outlined  under  the  sections  on  assodational  and  succes- 
sional  bases.  This  leaves  for  consideration  the  various  types  of  communities 
and  the  functions  and  structures  they  exhibit. 

Kinds  of  communities. — ^With  reference  to  association  alone,  three  kinds  of 
communities  may  be  distinguished,  viz,  consocial,^  associal,  and  mixed.  The 
first  consists  of  a  single  dominant,  the  second  of  two  or  more  belonging  to  the 
same  association  or  serai  stage,  and  the  third  of  dominants  from  different 
associations  or  assodes.  The  basic  indicator  value  of  these  is  determined  by 
whether  they  are  climax  or  serai.  The  consocial  community  affords  the  most 
definite  indication,  while  the  associal  type  has  the  advantage  of  checking  the 
indications  of  one  dominant  by  those  of  the  related  ones.  This  is  even  truer 
in  the  case  of  mictia,  but  the  indications  are  necessarily  somewhat  confused 
here,  since  one  set  of  dominants  is  disappearing  and  the  other  iQcreasing  in 
number  and  importance.  In  this  connection  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  serai  and  climax  communities  f lunish  not  only  indications  of  existing 
factors  and  possibilities,  but  also  of  past  and  future  ones.  Each  serai  stage 
indicates  the  preceding  stage  and  its  habitat.  The  climax  forecasts  the  con- 
sequences of  any  primary  or  secondary  disturbance  in  it,  and  foreshadows  the 
effects  of  climatic  changes.  As  a  result,  both  serve  as  invaluable  indicators 
of  the  course  and  outcome  of  all  possible  human  practices  in  them,  and  lend 
themselves  to  methods  of  scientific  prophecy  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
A  similar  relation  exists  between  consocial  and  associal  communities.  Wherever 
a  consocies  or  consociation  is  found,  the  related  dominants  have  occurred  or 
can  occur,  at  least  with  the  slightest  modification  of  the  habitat.  Thus,  the 
indicator  analysis  of  a  community  involves  not  only  the  measurement  of 
existing  conditions,  but  especially  also  a  study  of  the  linkage  with  the  other 
communities  of  the  sere  or  the  climax.  For  indicator  research,  as  in  all 
serious  ecological  studies,  any  investigation  which  fails  to  take  full  account  of 
successional  and  climax  relations  is  inadequate,  .and  at  best  can  only  lead  to 
half-truths. 

^Thifl  tenn  is  hero  used  to  refer  to  the  oommumty  marked  by  a  single  dominant,  whether  oon- 
sodes  or  consociation,  and  associal  in  a  similar  sense.  Both  terms  aro  also  used  to  refer  definitely 
to  oonsodes  and  assodes  respectively,  but  the  context  is  usually  deddra. 
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The  baaio  oonelations  of  oommuiiities  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
diapwn  (fig.  2.) : 
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family. 
Fio.  2. — ^Diacnon  of  the  olimax  and  sand  wwniminitiaa  of  the  formatloik. 

Ck>miniiiiity  strnctmes. — ^In  addition  to  the  units  themselves,  associal  and 
consocial  communities  show  general  structural  features,  such  as  sones,  altemes, 
layers,  and  aspects.  These  are  due  primarily  to  the  grouping  or  appearance 
of  the  subordinate  communities  with  reference  to  a  particular  factor  or  factor- 
complex,  and  are  of  the  greatest  indicator  value.  The  well-known  zonation 
of  the  hydrosere  in  and  about  ponds  is  the  best  example  of  this.  Each  zone 
not  only  marks  the  general  factor  limits  for  its  proper  community,  but  also  a 
distinctive  step  in  the  decrease  of  water-content  and  the  increase  of  soil-air 
from  the  extreme  conditions  in  the  center.  Such  a  series  actually  shows  on 
the  ground  the  "  bef  ore-and-af  ter  "  correlation  of  each  stag^  typical  of  succession. 
Serai  zones  may  be  formed  by  consocies  or  associes;  in  their  fullest  expression 
the  major  zones  are  marked  by  associes  within  which  occur  minor  zones  con- 
stituted by  the  consocies  in  the  order  of  their  requirements.  The  zones  of 
high  mountains  are  essentially  similar,  though  they  have  to  do  with  climax 
associations  and  consociations.  The  same  zonal  structure  recurs  universally, 
wherever  climax  or  serai  communities  are  grouped  about  a  center  of  excess  or 
deficiency  of  some  factor  or  group  of  factors.  Zonation  is  sometimes  obscured, 
especially  in  the  dense  vegetation  of  prairies  (Plant  Succession,  133),  but 
it  is  rarely  altogether  absent,  except  in  initial  communities. 

Altemes. — Altemes  are  due  to  the  interruption  of  zonation  through  any 
cause  whatsoever  (Clements,  1916  :  115),  but  they  are  especially  typical 
where  disturbed  or  other  successional  areas  are  found.    They  are  frequent 
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in  climax  areas  wherever  inequalities  of  surface  structure  and  so  forth  occur. 
The  term  alternation  is  applied  to  two  tyx)es  of  structure,  one  in  which  the 
same  dominant  or  subdominant  recurs  from  place  to  place,  the  other  in  which 
two  or  more  alternate  over  the  same  area.  The  first  kind  is  usuaUy  serai,  the 
second  is  typical  of  associes  or  associations,  and  also  of  socies  and  societies. 
Incurring  altemes  are  clear-cut  indicators  of  the  same  set  of  conditions,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  value.  Striking  examples  are  found  in  the  bum  altemes 
of  aspen  or  lodgepole  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Altemating  dominants  or 
subdominants  are  likewise  indicators  of  their  respective  habitats.  As  indi- 
cators, they  are  naturally  less  sharply  set  off  from  the  related  dominants, 
but  this  is  compensated  by  the  evidence  afforded  of  the  degree  of  their  equiv- 
alence (plate  12,  a). 

Layers. — ^Layers  are  best  known  in  forests  and  the  term  has  usually  been 
restricted  to  the  subordinate  communities  in  them  (Hult,  1881;  Clements, 
1916  :  15).  With  the  increasing  study  of  root-systems  and  their  competitive 
relations,  it  seems  desirable  to  recognize  root-layers  as  well  as  shoot-layers. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  former  is  still  mdimentary,  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  more  general  and  significant  than  the  well-known  layers  of  woody  com- 
munities. It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  a  layer  of  either  t3rpe  will  have  a  double 
indicator  value.  It  indicates  the  general  equivalence  with  reference  to  the 
controlling  factor  of  all  the  important  species  in  it.  Conversely,  it  denotes 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  adjacent  layers  and  marks  a  certain  stage  in  the 
progressive  modification  of  the  controlling  factor  from  its  point  of  mflTimiiTn. 
Layers  also  serve  to  indicate  the  course  of  serai  development,  in  that  they  are 
generally  absent  during  the  initial  stages.  They  appear  during  the  medial 
stages  and  usually  reach  a  maximum  in  the  subclimax  or  climax,  often  dis- 
appearing in  woody  commimities  as  they  become  mature.  As  a  consequence, 
the  presence  of  several  layers  indicates  more  or  less  optimiun  conditions  as  to 
water  or  light  or  both  (plate  12,  b). 

Root-layers  are  regularly  determined  by  water-content,  though  soil-air 
and  perhaps  solutes  also  must  sometimes  be  taken  into  account.  In  saline 
soils  they  are  due  to  differences  in  the  salt-content  acting  through  its  effect 
upon  water-content,  except  where  the  salts  are  chemically  injurious.  As  to 
water-content,  root  layers  may  be  a  response  to  the  physical  distribution  as 
determined  by  penetration  and  evaporation,  or  to  the  ecological  consequences 
of  competition.  In  the  great  majority  of  soils,  both  causes  play  a  part  (cf. 
Cannon,  1911;  Weaver,  1919).  Many  communities  show  a  striking  correla- 
tion between^he  demands  of  the  shoot  and  the  root-position.  This  is  often 
expressed  in  the  corresponding  development  of  root  and  shoot  as  well.  It  is 
best  exempUfied  in  the  desert  scrub,  in  which  the  tall  shmbs  are  most  deeply 
rooted,  the  imdershrubs  'ess  deeply,  the  perennial  herbs  still  less  deeply,  while 
the  low  annuals  of  the  rainy  season  are  rooted  only  in  the  first  few  inches. 

The  obvious  relation  of  shoot-layers  is  to  Ught,  though  water-content  and 
humidity  must  sometimes  be  taken  into  account  also.  The  best  development 
of  layers  is  found  in  well-Ughted  forests  with  a  light  intensity  between  0.1  and 
0.02.  The  midsummer  values  are  rarely  conclusive,  however,  as  the  layers 
tend  to  develop  in  the  order  of  increasing  height,  with  the  result  that  each 
layer  receives  the  maximum  during  its  period  of  major  activity.  Each  layer 
thus  has  two  indicator  values,  one  when  it  is  uppermost  and  another  when  it 


A.  Alternation  of  sagebrush  on  aoutherly  slopes,  and  Douglas  fir  on  northerly  ones,  King's 

Ranch,  Colorado. 
D.  I^iaypts  o(  Imjiaiiciis,  Hdianthus,  and  Acali/pha  in  oftk-hickory  forest.  Weeping  Water, 

Nebraska. 
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has  been  overtopped  by  the  later  layers.  This  naturally  does  not  hold  for  the 
primary  layer  of  trees  or  shrubs  and  for  the  highest  layer  of  herbs  which 
develops  last.  The  practical  value  of  shoot-layers  as  indicators  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  natural  reproduction  of  forests  and  the  selection  exerted  by 
light  upon  the  tree  seedlings  of  a  mixed  forest,  especially  of  conifers. 

Aspects. — ^The  character  of  a  community  changes  with  the  season.  This 
is  best  shown  in  prairie  where  the  characteristic  subdominants  reach  their 
maximum  at  different  times,  producing  three  or  even  four  aspects,  vis,  pre- 
vemal,  vernal,  estival,  and  serotinal  (Pound  and  Clements,  1900  :  140). 
Similar  aspects  occur  in  the  herbaceous  layers  of  forests.  The  number 
decreases  with  the  altitude  and  latitude,  so  that  arctic  and  alpine  regions 
usually  show  but  two,  spring  and  summer.  The  indicator  significance  of 
aspects  is  partly  a  matter  of  the  societies  which  characterize  them,  but  they 
have  a  seasonal  value  as  well.  This  lies  in  recording  the  advance  of  the  season 
and  in  permitting  the  determination  of  departures  from  the  normal  rate. 
The  correlation  of  this  with  the  behavior  of  crop-plants  and  with  all  processes 
which  deal  with  the  renewal  or  rate  of  growth  each  year  should  have  con- 
siderable practical  value.  Phenological  lists  suggest  these  values,  but  are  too 
general  and  unrelated  as  a  rule  to  be  of  much  service  (Lamb,  1915). 
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Basis  of  distinetioii. — ^Each  plant  or  commiuiity  serves  as  the  immediate 
indicator  of  a  factor  or  group  of  factors.  As  a  consequence,  it  may  also  be 
employed  to  indicate  the  process  or  agency  which  causes  or  modifies  the 
particular  factor,  as  well  as  that  in  which  the  factor  or  habitat  is  involved. 
When  the  process  is  one  set  up  or  controlled  by  man,  the  plant  likewisebecomes 
an  indicator  of  practice,  and  gives  direct  service  in  land  classification,  agri- 
culture, gracing,  and  forestry.  The  relations  of  the  plant  or  community  to 
process  and  practice  are  direct  corollaries  of  the  basic  principle  that  each  is 
the  best  possible  measure  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows.  Such 
measures  merely  require  correlation  with  a  particular  process  or  practice  to 
be  of  immediate  service.  This  is  the  inevitable  sequence,  whether  indicator 
values  are  the  result  of  actual  experience  or  the  outcome  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. In  the  latter  case,  the  correlation  is  merely  more  detafled  or  more 
definite.  Thus,  while  they  all  spring  from  the  basic  relation  of  plant  or  com- 
munity to  habitat,  it  appears  desirable  to  distinguish  indicators  with  respect 
to  the  use  made  of  them.  On  this  basis,  they  may  be  recognised  as  factor 
indicators,  process  indicators,  or  practice  indicators.  Furthermore,  the 
development  of  the  field  of  paleo-eoology  makes  it  desirable  to  extend  the 
application  of  indicator  principles  to  the  geological  past.  The  sequence  of 
indications  is  essentially  identical,  but  the  results  must  be  inferred  from 
present-day  investigations,  and  hence  it  is  desirable  to  speak  of  paleic  indi- 
cators in  this  connection. 

FACTOR  INDICATORS. 

Basis  and  kinds. — ^Every  habitat  is  a  complex  in  which  the  factors  are 
almost  inextricably  interwoven.  Each  factor  influences  every  other  factor, 
and  is  in  turn  affected  by  it.  This  relation  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  since 
it  is  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  every  factor  indicator.  Never- 
theless, some  factors  are  of  such  paramount  importance  in  the  habitat- 
complex  that  it  is  desirable  to  relate  the  plants  to  them  directly.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  direct  factors,  water,  light,  temperature,  solutes,  and 
soil-oxygen.  The  indirect  factors,  soil,  dope,  exposure,  wind,  and  altitude, 
can  act  only  through  these,  but  they  too  may  be  connected  with  plants  as 
indicators,  whenever  they  exercise  a  compelling  effect  upon  a  direct  factor. 

Each  factor  leaves  a  distinct  impress  upon  a  plant  or  community  in  propor- 
tion to  its  intensity  and  the  plant's  habitual  requirements.  The  plant  becomes 
an  indicator  of  a  particular  factor  to  the  more  or  less  complete  exclusion  of 
others  only  when  the  factor  exercises  the  paramount  limiting  effect.  This  is 
regularly  the  case  when  it  is  present  in  marked  excess  or  deficiency,  and  hence 
a  factor  indicator  usually  denotes  one  extreme  or  the  other,  or  a  tendency 
toward  it.  Even  in  such  cases,  some  at  least  of  the  other  factors  are  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  particular  intensity  of  the  limiting  factor  or  are 
themselves  affected  by  it.  Consequently,  each  factor  indicator  not  only 
denotes  the  controlling  or  limiting  factor,  but  also  a  sequence  of  factors  related 
to  it  either  as  causes  or  effects.  A  hydrophyte  indicates  deficient  aeration  as 
well  as  excessive  water-content,  while  a  xerophyte  as  a  rule  marks  high  tem- 
peratures and  low  humidity  as  well  as  low  water-content.   In  some  instances. 
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two  or  more  factors  appear  to  be  equally  important,  and  the  plant  indicates 
all  of  them.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  seen  in  alpine  plants,  where  tem- 
perature, water-content,  and  humidity  are  of  almost  equal  importance,  and 
wind  and  pressure  of  much  significance.  The  situation  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  factor-complex,  and  such  plants  may  be  said  to  indicate  high 
altitudes. 

Quantitative  sequences. — ^It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  practically 
every  species  has  an  optimum  habitat,  in  which  it  exhibits  its  typical  indicator 
value. » Outside  the  optimum  or  habitual  habitat,  it  has  a  narrow  range  in  the 
direction  of  less  favorable  conditions  for  it,  and  a  wider  range  in  that  of  more 
favorable  conditions.  The  mere  presence  of  a  species  or  even  of  a  community 
can  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  its  normal  indicator  value.  Its  actual  value 
can  be  determined  only  by  reference  to  the  normal  habitat  as  well  as  to  the 
plants  associated  with  it.  It  is  this  whiich  makes  dominance  of  the  first 
importance  in  arriving  at  indicator  results.  A  plant  is  dominant  only  within 
the  range  of  essentially  optimum  conditions,  and  its  control  decreases  in  both 
directions,  but  most  rapidly  toward  less  favorable  ones.  The  behavior  of  the 
individual  plants  is  in  close  accord  with  these  changes  in  abundance.  The 
species  has  its  most  typical  form  where  it  is  dominant,  and  changes  in  size  and 
form  usually  furnish  dear  indications  of  departures  from  the  optimum  habitat 
toward  either  extreme.  Subdominance  follows  the  same  rules  and  has  similar 
values,  though  these  are  less  striking  than  in  the  case  of  the  dominants.  In^ 
the  tall-grass  prairies,  the  societies  often  approximate  the  value  of  dominants,* 
but  in  woodland  and  forest  they  are  always  strictly  subordinate,  and  their 
indications  serve  only  for  a  minute  analysis  of  the  general  conditions  of  the 
forest. 

In  the  present  condition  of  quantitative  studies,  serai  and  topographic 
sequences  must  furnish  the  chief  source  of  the  indicator  values  of  dominants 
and  subdominants.  This  will  probably  always  be  true  to  a  large  degree,  but 
the  rapid  growth  of  quantitative  methods  will  afford  a  more  detailed  basis, 
and  one  which  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  factors  as  well  as  of  plants.  In 
this  coimection,  it  must  be  recognised  that  a  floristic  census  has  slight  value, 
and  that  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  exact  methods 
which  have  dominance  and  sequence  as  their  chief  objectives.  The  floristic 
outlook  upon  vegetation  is  a  survival  of  the  early  days  of  distributional 
plant-geography,  and  it  must  steadily  decrease  in  importance  as  ecology 
becomes  truly  quantitative  in  method  and  result. 

Climatic  and  edaphic  indicators.— Every  factor  plays  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  community  as  well  as  in  the  control  of  its  final  condition.  In  the 
developmental  habitats  the  local  conditions,  especially  those  of  the  soil,  are 
paramount,  while  in  climax  ones  the  general  climatic  factors  are  controlling. 
The  local  or  edaphic  conditions  find  their  expression  in  the  serai  dominants 
and  subdominants,  and  the  communities  which  they  constitute.  The  wide- 
spread climatic  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  climax  formation,  associations, 
and  societies.  As  a  consequence,  it  frequently  becomes  desirable  to  speak  of 
climatic  and  edaphic  indicators.  Certain  factors,  such  as  water  and  tem- 
perature, will  be  represented  by  both  climatic  and  edaphic  indicators.  Others, 
such  as  light,  solutes,  soil  oxygen,  are  primarily  edaphic,  while  still  others, 
such  as  wind  and  pressure,  may  be  either  local  or  general.    In  the  use  of  these 
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terms  for  indicators,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  area  concerned,  and  not  to  the  position  of  the  factor 
in  the  soil  or  the  air.  In  the  sense  employed  here,  climatic  and  edaphic  indi- 
cators are  synonymous  with  climax  and  serai  ones,  respectively,  though  the 
emphasis  in  the  former  case  is  upon  the  factors  rather  than  the  process  of 
development. 

Water  indicators. — ^A  detailed  account  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
indicators  of  each  factor  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present  treat- 
ment. It  must  suffice  to  point  out  here  the  general  relations  of  each  factor  to 
its  plant  and  community  indicators  and  to  consider  the  most  important  and 
best  understood  of  the  latter  in  the  chapters  which  have  to  do  with  climaxes 
and  with  practice  indicators.  The  broader  correlations  of  water  and  its 
indicators  have  already  been  touched  upon  in  Chapter  II,  and  the  following 
brief  statement  is  intended  primarily  to  emphasize  some  of  the  basic  points 
involved  and  to  suggest  probable  lines  of  advance  in  future  work. 

Water  use  will  undoubtedly  become  the  primary  basis  for  interpreting  the 
water-relations  of  plants,  when  the  use  of  phytometric  methods  becomes 
general.  Expressed  in  terms  of  transpiration  per  unit  area  and  per  gram  of 
dry  matter  produced,  this  will  furnish  the  first  exact  basis  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  plants  on  the  basis  of  water.  The  appUcation  of  such  methods  to 
native  species  will  be  a  slow  matter,  however,  especially  under  field  conditions. 
Consequently,  the  indicator  value  of  native  plants  for  water  must  still  rest 
largely  upon  determinations  of  water-content,  humidity,  evaporation,  and  the 
transpiration  of  standard  plants,  supplemented  to  some  degree  by  studies 
of  the  form,  structure,  and  growth  of  the  plants  themselves.  Thus  it  becomes 
particularly  important  to  refine  the  concept  of  water-content,  since  this 
exerts  the  basic  control  in  water  relations,  and  to  render  its  expressions  more 
definite  and  comparable  (plate  13). 

The  general  value  of  the  echard  for  the  various  kinds  of  soils  is  now  so  well 
known  that  determinations  of  the  holard  are  helpful  in  refining  the  values 
gained  from  sequences.  This  is  particularly  true  when  a  single  uniform  soil 
is  concerned,  though  even  here  account  must  be  taken  of  differences  at  the 
various  levels.  The  importance  of  the  echard  at  the  critical  period  has 
obscured  the  fact  that  it  is  the  chresard  which  represents  the  amount  of  water 
available  for  the  work  of  the  plant,  and  that  a  very  large  number,  if  not  the 
majority  of  species,  probably  never  reach  the  echard  during  their  lifetime. 
The  water-response  of  such  plants,  and  hence  their  indicator  value,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  chresard.  In  the  case  of  xerophytes  and  xeroid  plants,  includ- 
ing the  crop  plants  of  arid  regions,  the  echard  may  be  reached  more  than  once 
during  the  growing  season,  or  the  plant  may  remain  at  that  point  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year.  When  the  latter  occurs,  the  plant  bears  a  dis- 
tinctive xerophytic  impress,  the  intensity  of  which  is  apparently  correlated 
with  the  length  of  the  period  of  deficiency.  The  difficulty  of  making  echard 
determinations  in  the  field  is  such  that  in  practice  it  is  much  more  satisfactory 
to  obtain  this  indirectly  by  means  of  the  moisture-equivalent  method  of 
Briggs  and  Shantz  (1912  :  56),  and  to  express  the  seasonal  chresard  graphi- 
cally, as  has  been  done  by  Weaver  (1917). 

The  lack  of  agreement  between  the  results  of  the  earUer  investigators  and 
those  of  Briggs  and  Shantz  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  more  exact  physical 
methods  of  the  latter.    So  far  as  native  plants  are  concerned,  however,  there 


A.  Typha  altemes  indicating  pools  in  a  aalt-marsh,  Goshen,  Californiii. 

B.  Juniperus  indieiiting  stepURC  lines  in  hills  of  MuncoH  h1i:i1p,  Ctdiir.  Colorado. 
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seems  to  be  no  question  that  they  vary  considerably  in  their  ability  to  obtain 
water  from  the  same  soil.  This  is  obviously  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  the  roots  are  not  at  the  same  level,  and  hence  not  in  the  same  soil. 
But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  certain  species  wilt  before  others,  where  the 
roots  are  inteiwoven  in  the  same  soil.  As  abeady  mentioned,  Dosdall  (1919) 
has  found  that  Equisetum  arven^e  regularly  wilts  before  HdianUiua  annuua 
and  Phasedlus  vuigaris  when  their  roots  are  at  the  same  depth  in  uniform  soil. 
This  agrees  with  results  obtained  in  the  field  at  the  Alpine  Laboratory  with 
uniform  gravelly  soils,  and  indicates  a  considerable  difference  in  the  absorbing 
power  of  native  species.  This  may  be  due  to  striking  differences  in  the  rate 
of  transpiration  or  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  root-hairs,  or  it  may  arise 
from  differences  in  the  extent  and  growth  of  the  roots  themselves.  As  Shull 
(1916  :  27)  has  suggested,  it  would  appear  less  under  moderate  and  uniform 
conditions,  and  it  seems  likewise  that  it  would  be  less  in  evidence  with  crop 
plants  and  weeds  which  grow  in  fairly  uniform  root  environments.  It  seems 
clear  that  this  point  must  receive  further  investigation.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  that  species  of  the  same  local  group  and  habitat  do 
wilt  at  different  points,  whatever  the  various  causes  may  be. 

In  the  endeavor  to  definitize  the  significance  of  water  indicators,  the  primary 
division  into  hydrophytes,  mesophytes,  and  xerophytes  will  still  have  value. 
In  addition  to  the  subdivision  which  Warming  has  already  made  of  them, 
they  will  require  still  further  analysis.  This  will  become  possible  only  with 
more  exact  study  of  the  controlling  factors,  and  especially  of  the  actual  water 
use.  In  fact,  the  precise  meaning  of  any  particular  indicator  will  depend 
wholly  upon  the  latter,  and  this  will  involve  a  readjustment  of  the  relations 
of  the  main  groups.  Meanwhile,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  need  for  more 
exact  methods  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscmre  the  fact  that  indicators  of 
great  practical  value  can  still  be  made  available  by  our  present  methods  of 
ecological  observation  and  instrumentation. 

light  indicators. — ^In  spite  of  the  fact  that  small  differences  in  light  values 
are  more  readily  detected  by  observation  than  with  water-content,  the 
recognition  and  use  of  plants  as  indicators  of  different  light  intensities  are 
matters  of  recent  development.  The  forester  has  long  understood  the  general 
importance  of  light  in  the  forest,  and  his  tables  of  tolerance  are  an  indirect 
recognition  of  indicator  values.  As  long  as  he  was  chiefly  interested  in  sil- 
viculture, however,  tolerance  was  a  matter  of  relative  growth  in  the  same  or 
similar  situations.  The  development  of  silvics  as  a  phase  of  ecology  directed 
attention  more  to  the  factors  of  the  habitat,  and  led  to  the  use  of  photometers 
for  measuring  light  intensity.  This  has  made  possible  the  correlation  of  tables 
of  tolerance  with  measured  intensities  and  the  use  of  the  dominants  con- 
cerned as  direct  indicators.  Such  work  has  merely  been  begun,  however,  and 
much  quantitative  study  will  be  required  before  the  general  values  of  tables 
of  tolerance  can  be  made  exact.  Measurements  of  light  intensity  have  been 
largely  confined  to  forests,  but  it  is  clear  that  light  values  have  considerable 
importance  in  other  communities  as  well.  This  is  especially  true  in  wood- 
land, scrub,  and  savannah,  but  it  holds  also  for  grassland,  particularly  the 
tall-grass  prairies. 

Two  facts  must  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  correlating  light  indicators  with 
measures  of  light  intensity.    One  of  these  is  the  effect  of  variations  in  the 
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composition  or  quality  of  the  ligjbt.  There  can  be  no  question  that  white  Ught 
is  modified  in  passing  through  the  leaves  of  the  forest  canopy,  the  red  and 
blue  being  absorbed  to  a  larger  degree  than  the  green  and  yellow.  In  the  case 
of  conifers  practically  no  light  passes  through  the  needles,  and  the  Ught 
beneath  them  is  white  light,  which  has  passed  through  the  openings  between 
the  needles.  In  the  case  of  broad-leaved  forests,  the  amount  of  light  entering 
between  the  leaves  decreases  with  increasing  density  of  the  canopy,  and  that 
modified  by  transmission  through  the  leaves  becomes  correspondingly  more 
important.  In  all  forests  studied  by  the  writer,  the  light  has  been  essentially 
normal  in  composition,  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  questioning  the 
results  of  Knuchel  (1914;  1915:  90)  in  beech  forests  especially.  Even  here, 
however,  his  tables  and  diagram  show  a  somewhat  uniform  reduction  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Moreover,  several  facts  indicate  that  the 
actual  differences  in  quality  in  a  beech  forest  are  probably  of  little  importance. 
Photosynthesis  takes  place  almost  wholly  in  the  red  and  blue,  which  are  more 
or  less  reduced.  Furthermore,  this  function  employs  but  a  small  part  of  the 
incident  light,  and  a  very  serious  disturbance  of  the  normal  composition 
would  be  necessary  to  affect  it.  Finally,  reduction  in  intensity  seems  to  have 
much  greater  influence  than  the  change  in  quality.  Forests  of  Picea  engel- 
manni  suppress  the  imdergrowth  even  more  completely  than  those  of  beech, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  the  light  is  practically  normal 
(plate  14). 

The  significance  of  light  indicators  is  also  complicated  by  the  influence  of 
other  factors.  As  already  stated,  this  is  the  rule  for  all  factors,  but  it  is  more 
marked  in  the  case  of  light  than  of  water.  This  is  partly  because  light  affects 
fewer  functions  directly,  and  partly  because  the  modifying  influence  of  water 
upon  tolerance  has  been  too  much  ignored  (Plant  Succession,  93).  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  intimate  interaction  of  water  and  light  in  competition, 
especially  in  forests,  makes  it  necessary  to  take  them  both  into  accoimt  in 
determining  tolerance  as  well  as  indicator  values.  This  is  true  to  a  much 
smaller  extent  of  nutrients  and  temperature,  but  these  would  have  some 
influence  wherever  they  tend  to  become  limiting  factors.  Furthermore,  there 
can  be  little  question  that  light  is  usually  the  controlling  factor  in  tolerance 
wherever  the  canopy  is  closed  and  that  water  plays  a  decisive  part  only  when 
the  light  intensity  is  higher  and  evaporation  and  competition  consequently 
greater.  However,  actual  experimental  studies  of  the  respective  r6les  of  the 
two  factors,  such  as  those  of  Fricke  (1904),  are  needed  for  the  various  forest 
commimities  and  the  different  groupings  of  dominants  within  them. 

Tolerance  has  dealt  almost  wholly  with  the  light  relations  of  forest  domi- 
nants (Zon  and  Graves,  1910).  The  latter  are  among  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  of  all  light  indicators,  since  they  constitute  actual  experiments  in  plant- 
ing, natural  or  otherwise.  As  indicators  they  have  the  same  unique  value  as 
crop  plants  and,  so  far  as  practice  is  concerned,  make  the  use  of  less  direct 
indicators  and  of  instruments  more  or  less  superfluous.  In  many  cases, 
however,  seedlings  of  a  particular  dominant  or  of  all  the  related  ones  are  absent 
from  the  forest  floor,  or  the  forest  itself  may  be  represented  only  by  the 
undergrowth  or  certain  elements  of  it.  In  such  cases,  the  subdominant  i^irubs 
and  herbs  must  be  employed  as  indicators.  The  latter  in  particular  are  often 
more  sensitive  than  the  trees  themselves  and  hence  furnish  a  more  exact  scale 


A.  Fragaria  nnd  Thaiidrum,  indirntors  of  medium  ahadc  in  montane   forest,   Minnehatia, 

Colorado. 

B.  Merlentia  »ii)irica,  indirntor  of  dpep  shade  in  montane  forest,  Tx>Dg'3  Peak,  Colorado. 
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of  indications.  The  widespread  occurrence  of  certain  herbaceous  societies 
throughout  one  or  more  forest  associations,  or  even  formations,  affords  a 
striking  opportunity  for  correlating  the  light  relations  for  dominants  asso- 
ciated under  varying  conditions  as  to  other  factors.  The  perennial  herbs  are 
of  especial  importance  in  this  connection,  as  the  effects  of  differing  light 
intensities  are  clearly  reflected  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  density,  form,  height, 
flowering,  etc. 

In  definitizing  the  use  of  light  indicators,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  more 
and  more  to  quantitative  measurements  of  responses  and  factors.  The  most 
important  responses  in  this  connection  are  phot083mthesi8  and  growth.  Both 
of  these  have  certain  values,  and  they  will  be  more 'and  more  employed  in 
combination,  as  complete  and  accurate  results  become  necessary.  At  present, 
however,  the  determination  of  photosynthesis  and  its  correlation  with  light 
is  a  much  simpler  and  more  exact  process.  As  a  consequence,  the  best  deter- 
mination of  indicator  values  for  light  will  continue  to  be  initiated  by  close 
observation  of  general  correspondences,  which  are  first  tested  by  means  of 
measurements  of  intensity  and  then  by  studies  of  photosynthate  production. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  will  give  the  real  light  indication  without 
recourse  to  growth  responses,  but  the  latter  will  prove  necessary  to  obtain  the 
full  indicator  value  for  practical  purposes. 

Temperature  indicators. — ^Temperature  produces  no  clear-cut  response  in 
structure  or  grouping,  and  hence  its  indicators  are  not  readily  recognized  by 
observation  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  water  and  light.  The  most  obvious  response 
to  it  is  growth,  but  this  is  affected  so  profoundly  by  other  factors  in  nature 
that  a  primary  correlation  with  temperature  is  always  difficult  and  usually 
impossible.  As  a  consequence  of  their  striking  distributional  correlation  with 
latitude  and  altitude,  a  number  of  endeavors  have  been  made  to  classify 
plants  with  reference  to  temperature.  The  most  suggestive  are  the  classi- 
fications of  A.  de  Candolle  (1874)  and  Drude  (1913  :  154).  Both  of  these  are 
based  upon  general  climatic  features,  and  take  some  account  of  water  as  well 
as  temperature.  While  they  have  more  or  less  interest,  their  ecological  value 
is  slight,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  lack  of  experimental  and  quantitative 
bases.  Moreover,  the  usefulness  of  the  groups  is  further  reduced  by  such 
terms  as  '^Etesial-Poikilotherme-Psychrochimenen." 

The  most  notable  attempt  to  correlate  flora  and  fauna  with  temperature  is 
that  of  Merriam  (1890, 1894,  1898).  The  laws  of  temperature  control  of  the 
geographic  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  are  stated  by  him  as  follows: 

"The  northward  distribution  of  terrestrial  animals  and  plants  is  governed 
by  the  sum  of  the  p>06itive  temperatures  for  the  entire  season  of  growth  and 
reproduction,  and  the  southward  distribution  is  governed  by  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  a  brief  period  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year." 

His  well-known  system  of  life-zones  was  established  upon  the  basis  afforded 
by  these  hypotheses.  As  indicated  by  his  discussion  of  the  Arctic,  Hudsonian, 
and  Canadian  zones  (1898  :  54),  the  life-zones  appear  to  be  actually  based 
upon  the  outstanding  vegetation  zones  of  the  continent,  with  temperature 
control  as  a  more  or  less  correlated  principle.  While  Merriam's  system  has 
been  of  undoubted  service  in  studies  of  floristics,  its  ecological  value  rests  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  followed  the  natural  vegetation  zones  and  climaxes, 
and  upon  the  correlation  of  these  with  crops.    It  can  not  be  regarded  as  fur- 
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nishing  adequate  proof  of  the  paramount  control  of  temperature  in  so  far  as 
plants  are  concerned  at  least.  It  possesses  the  disadvantages  of  every  system 
erected  upon  a  single  factor,  and  emphasizes  the  basic  truth  that  studies  of 
causes  must  be  grounded  upon  experiment,  and  not  merely  upon  field  observa- 
tions and  meteorologic  data. 

While  there  can  be  little  or  no  question  that  every  species  has  a  climatic 
maximum  and  minimum  of  temperature,  this  is  known  experimentally  for 
none  of  them.  What  is  ordinarily  observed  in  nature  is,  broadly  speaking, 
an  optimum  to  which  the  plant  is  more  or  less  confined  by  the  action  of  com- 
petition, water,  and  other  factors.  Theories  of  temperature  control  have 
generaUy  failed  to  realiib  the  imique  importance  of  the  period  of  germination 
and  seedling  establishment  in  determining  the  range  and  dominance  of  a 
particular  species.  There  is  sufficient  experimental  evidence  in  the  case  of  a 
few  dominants  to  suggest  that  many  if  not  all  of  them  can  be  extended  beyond 
their  present  northern  and  southern,  as  well  as  their  altitudinal  limits,  by  the 
proper  control  of  local  conditions  during  the  period  of  early  ecesis.  Moreover, 
when  the  part  played  by  water  in  many  of  the  effects  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  temperature  is  adequately  understood,  it  will  be  rec(^nized  that  many  of 
the  so-called  temperature  responses  must  be  ascribed  to  the  combined  action 
of  the  two. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule,  the  impress  of  temperature  should  be  most 
pronounced  in  climates  where  it  is  most  extreme.  These  are  arctic  and  alpine 
regions,  and  the  tropics  and  subtropics.  However,  the  influence  of  water  is 
also  pronoimced  in  the  first  two,  and  over  much  of  the  other  two.  The  dwarf 
shrubs  and  perennial  herbs  of  alpine  and  arctic  regions  have  long  been  regarded 
as  undoubted  responses  to  short  seasons  and  low  temperatures.  But  in  the 
case  of  some  alpine  plants  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  dwarfing  is  due  as  much 
or  more  to  water  tlutn  to  temperature  (Clements,  1907).  It  appears  highly 
probable  that  this  is  true  of  the  dwarfing  of  trees  at  timber-line  also.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  non-availability  of  the  water-content  is  caused  by  freezing, 
and  the  dwarfing  might  well  be  regarded  as  due  to  both  the  direct  and  indirect 
action  of  temperature.  A  similar  relation  exists  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
deserts,  where  the  actual  impress  is  largely  due  to  water.  The  latter  is  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  temperature,  which  appears  to  be  in  control  of  dis- 
tribution to  considerable  degree,  especially  in  the  case  of  succulents  (Shreve, 
1911,  1914). 

If  some  weight  be  assigned  to  the  indirect  action  of  temperature,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species  may  be  regarded  as  temperature  indicators. 
These  are  primarily  alpine  and  arctic  plants,  and  the  succulents  of  hot  desert 
regions.  The  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  boreal  tree  limit  and  of  timber-line  on 
moimtains  are  similar  indicators,  and  this  is  true  to  some  degree  of  those  trees 
which  become  shrubs  as  they  extend  downward  into  the  deserts  of  the  South- 
west. The  absence  of  certain  life-forms  and  species  as  a  consequence  of  frost 
also  constitutes  a  temperature  indication  of  great  importance.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  change  of  temperature  with  latitude  and  altitude, 
climax  communities  serve  as  the  best  of  temperature  indicators.  They  com- 
bine the  responses  of  both  life-form  and  species  on  such  a  large  scale  that  there 
can  be  little  question  of  the  paramount  control  of  temperature  where  its 
extremes  are  concerned.    Between  the  latter,  climax  dominants  and  com- 
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munities  must  be  regarded  as  primarily  related  to  water,  and  henoe  treated  as 
indicators  of  it.  While  these  doubtless  have  relations  to  temperature  which 
are  susceptible  of  measurementy  they  are  subordinate,  and  in  our  present 
incomplete  knowledge  can  not  be  regarded  as  indications  of  it. 

Indicators  of  solutes.  —The  tenn  solute  is  used  here  to  indicate  any  sub- 
stance dissolved  in  the  holard.  It  may  be  solid  or  gaseous,  or  even  liquid. 
The  best-known  solutes  are  the  mineral  salts  found  in  the  soil,  of  which  some 
are  nutrients,  others  more  or  less  inactive,  and  some  actually  deleterious  to 
the  plant.  Of  the  gases  dissolved  in  the  holard,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxid 
are  the  most  important,  but  oxygen  is  the  only  one  which  bears  a  clear  rela- 
tion to  indicator  plants.  In  addition,  there  are  the  debatable  toxic  exudates 
and  soil  toxins,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  doubt  or  the  relation  to  the  plant 
uncertain.  Livingston,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject 
(1918  :  93),  states: 

''Evidence  that  agricultural  plants  do  actually  excrete  toxic  substances  into 
the  soil  is  not  very  rtrong  in  any  of  this  work,  however.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  poison  substences  arise  in  the  soU,  no  definite  statements  ean  yet 
be  made,  but  they  are  surely  not  excreted  as  such  from  plant  roots.  There 
is  physiological  evidence,  however,  that  such  substances  are  given  off  by  living 
roots  when  the  latter  are  practically  deprived  of  oxygen." 

In  so  far  as  indicator  plants  are  concerned,  the  effects  ascribed  to  toxins 
are  much  better  explained  on  the  basis  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  oxygen. 

The  ordinary  nutrient  salts  of  the  soil  rarely  leave  a  distinctive  impress 
upon  plants,  owing  to  lack  of  concentration.  When  the  concentration  reaches 
a  point  where  absorption  is  interfered  with,  the  plant  makes  a  definite  physio- 
logical and  structiu^  response  to  the  saline  or  alkaline  conditions.  The 
relation  to  lime  and  magnesia  is  less  clear  and  the  indicator  impress  less 
marked.  In  the  case  of  deficient  aeration,  the  response  is  clear,  but  its  expres- 
sion is  often  limited  to  physiological  and  histological  features.  Since  all 
solutes  act  through  water  or  in  conjunction  with  it,  their  effects  are  often 
obscured  by  the  responses  to  it.  This  is  particularly  true  of  saline  indicators, 
which  are  merely  xerophytes  of  a  more  or  less  pecuHar  type. 

Saline  indicators. — ^The  term  saline  is  preferred  as  the  general  term  for  all 
soil  conditions  in  which  soil  salts  occur  in  excess  or  a  deleterious  alkaline  salt 
IB  present.  In  the  West  it  is  practically  synonymous  with  the  word  alkali, 
and  the  two  are  employed  interchangeably.  Saline  indicators  are  typical  of 
searshores  the  world  over,  but  their  most  striking  development  is  found  in  the 
arid  basins  of  the  interior  of  continents,  such  as  the  Great  Basin  of  North 
America.  Practically  all  the  work  with  them  has  been  done  in  such  regions, 
where  the  limits  set  by  alkali  to  agricultural  development  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  outstanding  studies  in  this  field  are  those  of  Hilgard  (1906) 
and  Kearney  (1914),  and  their  respective  associates.  The  work  of  Hilgard 
touched  a  large  portion  of  the  West,  but  dealt  especially  with  California;  that 
of  Kearney  and  his  associates  was  confined  to  the  Tooele  Valley  in  Utah,  but 
it  is  appUcable  to  the  major  part  of  the  Great  Basin.  Both  dealt  specifically 
with  the  tolerance  of  the  important  dominants,  but  the  work  in  Utah  was 
much  more  intensive,  treating  the  plant  communities  in  detail,  and  measuring 
the  water-content  and  salt-content  at  different  depths  and  in  a  wide  variety 
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of  conditions.  The  indicator  values  of  this  classic  study  were  completed  by 
Shants  (Clements,  1916  :  233),  who  brought  out  the  successional  relations  of 
the  various  communities  (plate  15,  a). 

Plants  indicate  alkali  by  their  presence  or  absence.  The  positive  indicators 
are  the  halophytes,  which  bear  a  distinctive  xerophytic  impress,  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  decreased  chresard  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  salts.  When 
the  relation  is  chiefly  one  of  concentration,  the  condition  is  known  as  "white 
alkali."  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate, 
calcium  sulphate,  or  other  salts  which  possess  no  directly  injurious  action. 
Sodium  carbonate  produces  ''black  alkali,"  which  is  directly  deleterious  to 
the  plant,  probably  through  corrosion  of  the  tissues.  The  latter  renders  the 
soil  useless  agriculturally,  while  the  former  does  not,  except  when  present  to 
an  excessive  degree.  Since  the  three  sodium  salts  often  occur  together,  the 
plants  of  alkali  soils  serve  chiefly  as  indicators  of  the  total  concentration,  and 
the  significance  of  the  ''black  alkali"  can  be  determined  only  by  chemical 
analysis  or  crop  test.  Hilgard  (1906  :  535) '  regards  the  following  species  as 
indicators  of  irreclaimable  land  when  they  occur  as  dominants,  unless  the 
land  is  imderdrained  to  remove  the  excess  of  salts:  Sporoboltis  airoides,  Dia- 
tichLia  apicata,  Spirostachys  ocddentalis,  SaMcomia  spp.,  Dondia  torreyana,  D. 
suffrutescenSf  Sarcobatua  vermicfulaiuSy  Frankenia  grandifolia  campestris,  and 
Cressa  truxiUensis.  In  the  Tooele  Valley  the  crop-producing  power  of  saline 
lands  have  been  summarized  by  Kearney  et  cd.  (1914  :  414)  in  the  following: 

Cammuniiy  indicators  of  crop  production  in  aaUne  lands. 


Type  of  vegetation. 


Is  land  capable  of  crop-production — 


Without  irrigation. 


With  irrigation. 


Artemisia  tridentata . . . . 
Kochia  vestita 


Atriplex  confertifolia. . . . 

Saroobatus-Atriplex 

Sporobolus-Distichlis 

Spirostaohys-Salicomia . . 


Yes • 

Precariously  in  years  of  rainfall  above 

the  normal 

Precariously;  conditions  rather  more 

favorable  than  on  Kochia  land 

No 

Probably  not , 

No 


Yes. 

Yes;  if  alkali  can*  be  re- 
moved. 

Yes;  after  alkali  is  re- 
moved. 

Yes ;  after  alkali  is  removed. 

Possibly;  with  drainage. 

No. 


lime  indicators. — ^The  original  plan  of  giving  a  concise  but  complete 
accoimt  of  the  various  views  as  to  the  effect  of  lime  in  native  vegetation  has 
necessarily  been  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  limitations  of  space.  Conse- 
quently, it  mxist  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  former  views  of  the  calciphily  or 
CjEdciphoby  of  various  species  are  untenable,  and  that  the  effects  usually 
ascribed  to  lime  are  either  due  to  a  complex  of  factors  or  to  its  indirect  action. 
Schimper  (1903  :  94)  has  presented  the  best  summary  of  the  arguments  which 
support  the  assumption  that  lime  is  a  factor  of  primary  importance,  but  even 
his  account  reveals  the  many  weaknesses  of  the  theory.  The  latter  are  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  following  statement: 

"External  conditions,  however,  change  with  the  area.  In  one  area,  the 
silica-form,  in  another  the  lime-form,  is  better  adapted  to  local  conditions, 
whilst  in  a  third  area  both  forms  may  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Accordingly,  one  and  the  same  species  is  calciphobous  in 
the  first  area,  calciphilous  in  the  second,  and  indifferent  in  the  third."    (p.  104.) 


A.  Uordeiim  plain  anil  Doitdia  hummocks  iniiiprttiiiK  differenp*«  in  Biill-coulpnt.,  Great  (Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

B.  Communilies  of  Phleiini-Eqiiixrt-um  and  of  J uiicis-Heli'ochaTijf  marking  differences  in  water-content 
1,  Wapiiiero,  Colorado. 
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One  by  one  the  '' caldphile "  and  ^' calciphobe "  species  have  been  found  or 
grown  in  the  opposite  conditions,  until  practically  no  obligate  species  remain. 
The  present  situation  is  weU-expiessed  by  Wanning  (1909  :  58) : 

''  Recently  it  has  been  definitely  established  that  the  amount  of  lime  in  itself, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  operate  physicallyy  can  not  be  the  cause  of  differences  in 
the  flora,  for  not  only  can  calcicolous  plants  be  cultivated  in  soil  that  is  poor 
in  lime,  but  silicolous  plants,  and  even  bog-mosses,  which  are  regarded  as  pre- 
eminently calciphobous,  can  grow  vigorously  in  pure  lime-water  if  the  aqueous 
solution  be  otherwise  poor  in  dissolved  salts.  It  has  been  overlooked  that 
nearly  all  lime  soils  are  rich  in  soluble  mineral  substances,  and  this  wealth 
excludes  plants  belonging  to  poorer  soils;  beyond  this  the  important  physical 
characters  of  calcareous  soil,  compared  with  granite  soil,  come  into  play." 

The  century-old  controversy  over  the  significance  of  lime  has  been  as 
uiuscientific  as  it  has  been  useless.  No  ecologist  questions  the  influence  of 
both  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  though  there  can  still  be 
much  opportunity  for  disagreement  as  to  their  respective  importance,  where 
observation  is  the  method  relied  upon.  The  general  employment  of  quanti- 
tative methods  and  experiments  in  the  fields  would  long  ago  have  assigned  to 
lime  its  proper  position.  Naegeli  (1865)  was  perhaps  the  first  to  point  out  that 
the  response  to  lime  was  largely  a  matter  of  competition,  and  the  validity  of 
this  explanation  has  been  greatly  increased  by  cultures  showing  the  facultative 
nature  of  "caldphile"  and  ^'calciphobe"  plants.  His  conclusions  were  based 
upon  observational  studies,  however,  and,  like  all  such  work,  can  only  suggest 
working  hypotheses  for  critical  field  experiment.  The  following  statement 
(Clements,  1913  :  76)  seems  still  an  adequate  summing-up  of  the  lime  problem: 

''To  one  skeptical  as  to  the  influence  of  lime,  the  results  of  the  Exctursion 
were  most  interesting.  One  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  abxmdant 
evidences  of  the  distributional  significance  of  lime,  while  he  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  scarcely  a  single  'calciphilous'  or  'calciphobous'  plant  could  prove  a 
clear  title  to  the  term,  physiologically.  It  is  useless  to  add  a  single  line  to  the 
literary  solution  of  this  hoary  problem,  but  the  British  experience  serves  to 
emphasize  the  conviction  that  nothing  but  physiological  and  competition 
studies  in  the  field  can  hope  to  lead  to  a  final  solution." 

In  the  western  United  States  lime  has  nowhere  been  foimd  to  be  a  direct 
factor  of  importance.  Neither  observation  nor  experiment  has  disclosed  any 
definite  correlation  with  it,  and  hence  no  plants  have  been  found  which  can  be 
regarded  as  lime  indicators.  The  plants  of  wet  soils  which  have  been  con- 
sidered to  indicate  the  absence  of  lime  are  dealt  with  in  the  next  section. 

Aeration  indicators. — ^The  effects  of  wet  and  acid  soils  upon  plant  behavior 
have  long  constituted  a  puzzling  problem.  The  leading  r61e  in  such  habitats 
as  marshes  and  bogs  has  been  assigned  to  various  factors,  such  as  acids,  bog 
toxins,  toxic  exudates,  the  absence  of  lime,  and  the  lack  of  oxygen.  Probably 
all  of  these  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  problem,  with  the  exception  of 
the  supposed  exudates,  but  the  view  held  here  is  that  the  lack  of  oxygen  is  the 
cause,  and  the  other  conditions,  consequences,  or  concomitants  (Clements, 
1916  :  90).  The  presence  of  acids  and  bog  toxins  is  regarded  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  activity  of  the  roots  and  bog  flora  imder  deficient  aeration  (cf . 
Stoklasa  and  Ernest,  1909  :  55;  Livingston,  1918  :  95).  The  absence  of  lime 
is  apparently  a  concomitant  of  acid  production,  since  the  addition  of  lime  to  an 
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add  soil  either  neutralises  the  acid  or  affects  the  colloidal  relations  in  such 
fashion  as  to  make  the  soil  agriculturally  productive.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  lime  is  not  the  only  substance  that  has  this  effect,  since  it  is  also 
produced  by  other  materials  which  improve  aeration.  An  add  soil  is  regarded 
as  unfavorable  to  plant  growth  primarily  because  of  the  defidt  in  oxygen,  and 
consequently  because  of  the  poor  development  of  the  micro-organisms  that 
reconvert  organic  nitrogen  into  available  form  (plate  15,  b). 

The  current  assumption  that  bog  water  contains  adds  or  toxins  which  are 
in  themselves  unfavorable  to  absorption  seems  disproved  by  the  experiments 
of  Bergman  (1919).  This  investigator  submerged  pots  containing  plants  of 
Phaseolus  in  bog  water  and  tap  water  respectively  until  the  tops  were  covered. 
In  both  the  leaves  wilted  and  turned  yellow  within  3  days.  Both  the  bog 
water  and  tap  water  were  then  oxygenated  night  and  morning,  and  by  the 
following  day  the  leaves  had  regained  their  normal  turgor,  and  remained  so  for 
several  days  whne  oiqrgen  was  suppUed.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
Oeranium  and  Impatiens.  With  the  former,  bubbling  carbon  dioxid  through 
the  water  containing  turgid  plants  produced  wilting  on  the  second  day,  and 
led  to  final  chlorosis  and  fall  of  the  leaves.  When  pots  of  ImpatienB  were 
submerged  in  water  with  and  without  PhUotna^  the  ones  remained  turgid, 
while  the  others  wilted  within  3  days.  Plants  of  Ccleua  and  Fuchsia  were 
grown  in  ordinary  pots  and  in  submerged  ones,  and  the  root  pressure  was 
found  to  be  two  or  three  times  as  great  in  the  former.  When  the  plants  in  the 
submerged  pots  were  aerated  by  bubbling  air,  or  by  placing  Philotria  or 
Spirogyra  in  the  water,  the  root  pressure  was  nearly  as  great  and  as  well 
maintained  as  in  the  normal  conditions.  Hydroid  species,  such  as  Salix  sp., 
Cypervs  aUernifdiuB,  and  Ranunculus  scderatus,  grew  about  equally  well  in 
bog  water  and  tap  water,  whether  aerated  or  not. 

The  studies  of  Hole  and  Singh  (1914  :  10)  upon  aeration  in  forest  soils 
indicate  that  the  lack  of  oxygen  is  a  factor  of  greater  importance  and  wider 
extent  than  has  been  supposed.  The  general  summary  of  their  results  is  as 
follows  (101) : 

"1.  The  present  experiments  have  confirmed  the  results  previously  ob- 
tained regarding  the  very  injurious  effect  of  bad  aeration  on  the  growth  of  Sal 
seedlings  in  the  local  forest  soil. 

'*  2.  When  water  is  long  held  in  contact  with  this  soil,  which  is  the  case  under 
conditions  of  bad  aeration,  it  becomes  heavily  charged  with  carbon  dioxid  and 
impoverished  as  regards  its  supply  of  oxygen. 

''  3.  The  bad  growth  of  Sal  seedlings  in  this  soil  is  correlated  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  soil-solution  and  a  low  oxygen  content,  and  this 
possibly  explains  the  evil  effects  of  bad  aeration.  Further  work  however  is 
required  to  prove  this  and  also  to  decide  the  relative  importance  of  carbon 
dioxid  and  oxyg^,  respectively. 

"  4.  Liming  this  soil,  immediately  before  sowing,  has  an  injurious  effect  upon 
Sal  seedlings,  and,  during  the  rains,  soil  which  has  been  thus  limed  appears  to 
contain  more  carbon  dioxid  and  less  oxygen  than  the  unlimed  soil.  It  seems 
posdble  that  this  may  be  due  to  accelerated  bacterial  activity. 

"  5.  As  carbon  dioxid  is  rapidly  disdpated  and  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  made 
good  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  water  cultures,  it  is  not  easy  to  prove 
the  effect  of  varying  quantities  of  these  gases  on  plants  grown  in  cultures.  For 
the  same  reason,  artificial  aeration  of  such  cultures  may  not  show  any  bene- 
ficial result. 
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"6.  As  Sal  seedlingB  can  be  sueoessfully  grown  in  water  cultures,  the  injuri- 
ous effect  of  bad  aeration  is  not  due  to  water  as  such.  This  probably  explains 
the  fact  that  Sal  can  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  even  of  stagnant  Lakes, 
in  which  the  water  is  kept  well  aerated  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  tfae  pres- 
ence of  green  aquatic  plants/' 

The  significance  of  aeration  in  field  soils  has  been  emphasised  by  Howard 
(1913:7,10): 

"Important  results  have  been  obtained  relating  to  water-logging  and  drain- 
1^,  and  it  is  suggested  that  these  matters  are  of  far  greater  importance  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Even  partial  water-logging  has  been  shown  to  reduce  the 
wheat  crop  50  per  cent.  It  is  possible  that  the  so-called  indigo  disease  is  the 
consequence  of  water-logging  and  a  want  of  cultivation  in  a  wet  season,  and 
that  the  best  way  of  deaUng  with  the  situation  is  by  improved  drainage  and 
by  a  more  thoroi^  aeration  of  the  soil.  I  believe  the  damage  done  to  land  in 
Bihar  by  water-logging  during  the  monsoon  is  not  even  dimly  realised.  Land 
can  be  harmed  by  water-logging  when  water  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  for  long 
periods  and  when  water-logging  would  not  even  be  suspected." 

Plants  may  indicate  good  or  bad  aeration.  The  former  are  naturally  of 
little  importance  as  aeration  indicators,  since  their  impress  is  due  to  some 
other  factor  or  factor-complex.  Aeration  indicators  proper  are  correlated 
with  a  deficiency  of  soil-oxygen,  and  are  naturally  confined  to  wet  soils  and 
water,  owing  to  the  inverse  relation  existing  between  the  amount  of  water  and 
of  oxygen.  They  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  four  groups,  based  upon 
the  kind  of  response  to  deficient  aeration.  In  the  first  two,  the  species  have 
developed  adaptations  which  enable  them  to  live  so  successfuDy  in  swamps 
and  bogs  that  the  habit  \s  now  obligate  for  the  majority  of  them.  The  species 
of  swamps  regularly  possess  a  special  aerating  system  of  air-passages  and 
diaphragms,  often  supplemented  by  superficial  roots  and  a  marked  movement 
of  the  transpiration  stream.  Such  indicators  are  found  typically  in  Equi- 
9etum,  Juncus,  Hdeocharis,  Scirpua,  Alisma,  SagiUaria,  Sparganium,  etc. 
Air-passages  also  occmr  in  some  bog-plants,  but  they  are  little  or  not  at  all 
developed  in  the  shrubby  species,  such  as  V(uxinium,  Ledum,  Andromeda, 
Kcimia,  Empetrum,  etc.  In  most  of  these,  the  aeration  devices  are  subordi- 
nate to  those  designed  to  conserve  the  water-supply  during  drought,  especially 
in  winter  (Gates,  1914).  Coville  (1911, 1913)  has  emphasised  the  importance 
of  good  aeration  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  blueberry,  pointing  out  that 
this  is  secured  in  nature  by  the  superficial  roots  as  well  as  by  their  position  in 
hummocks.  It  is  probable  also  that  mycorhisa  plays  an  important  r61e,  partly 
in  increasing  the  available  nitrogen,  and  partly  also  perhaps  in  directly  com- 
pensating for  the  deficit  in  oxygen. 

The  other  two  groups  of  aeration  indicators  consist  of  plants  which  grow 
normally  in  well-aerated  soil.  Hence  they  lack  special  adaptations  for  aera- 
tion, and  consequently  serve  to  indicate  a  lack  of  oxygen  by  their  growth  or 
distribution.  Those  which  are  somewhat  tolerant  of  water-logged  and  poorly 
aerated  soils  respond  to  reduced  oxygen  content  by  decreased  growth  and 
reproduction.  Intolerant  species  drop  out,  and  their  reduced  number  or 
absence  serves  as  an  indicator  of  conditions.  Field  studies  of  aeration  or 
acidity  have  been  few  in  the  region  concerned  here.  The  most  important  is 
that  of  Sampson  (1912  :  51)  in  the  Wallowa  Mountains  of  northeastern  Oregon. 
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Indicators  of  factor-complexes. — While  indicators  are  concerned  most  imme- 
diately with  direct  factors,  they  are  also  definitely  related  to  the  indirect  ones. 
Since  the  water-content  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
water  indicators  often  serve  as  indicators  of  soil  also.  In  practice,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  is  more  readily  recognized  than  the  amount  of  water  in  it,  and 
the  indicators  of  good  soil  represent  not  merely  an  adequate  water-content 
and  air-content,  but  a  proper  supply  of  nutrients  as  well.  Slope  or  exposure 
and  altitude  are  similar  factor-complexes,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  indicator 
to  the  complex  is  often  clearer  than  it  is  to  any  one  of  the  factors  in  it.  In 
all  of  these,  however,  it  is  imderstood  that  the  correlation  is  with  one  or  two 
limiting  factors,  which  are  controlled  or  modified  by  soil,  exposure,  or  alti- 
tude (plate  16,  a). 

Soil  indicators. — Since  the  soil  is  the  seat  of  water-content,  salts,  oxygen, 
and  acids,  as  well  as  of  numberless  organisms,  it  may  be  related  to  the  indi- 
cators of  any  of  these.  This  is  the  case  in  ordinary  practice,  and  plants  are 
spoken  of  as  indicators  of  moist  soil,  alkaUne  or  acid  soil,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  stricter  sense,  indicators  refer  to  the  soil  as  defined  by  its  physical 
properties,  though  this  necessarily  includes  water-content.  On  this  basis, 
plants  may  be  indicators  of  sand,  clay,  loam,  or  humus  soils.  When  their 
growth  and  distribution  are  taken  into  account,  they  may  serve  to  indicate 
even  finer  divisions  of  each  of  these  types.  In  such  cases,  however,  local 
variations  in  water-content  are  often  more  potent  than  soil  texture,  and 
correlation  with  one  does  not  necessarily  mean  correlation  with  the  other. 
Since  the  physical  character  of  the  soil  is  of  primary  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  echard,  soil  indicators  may  be  used  to  distinguish  high  and  low  echard. 
The  plants  of  clay  and  himius  soils  are  indicators  of  the  one,  those  of  gravelly 
and  sandy  soils  of  the  other.  In  humid  regions  this  distinction  is  of  little 
importance,  except  possibly  in  relation  to  drainage,  but  in  arid  climates  or 
during  seasons  of  drought  it  is  frequently  a  vital  matter.  This  has  been 
emphasized  by  Shantz  (1911  :  87)  in  his  indicator  studies  in  eastern  Colorado: 

''  Many  of  the  older  settlers  in  eastern  Colorado  have  moved  from  short-grass 
onto  wire-grass  land,  or  even  bunch-grass  land,  where  they  claim  there  is  much 
less  likeUhood  of  crop  failure;  but  the  newcomer  in  the  region  or  the  speculator 
ahnost  invariably  chooses  the  hard  or  short-grass  land  tecause  it  is  darker  in 
color,  and  looks  more  like  the  soil  he  has  been  accustomed  to  farm  successfully 
in  the  East.'' 

Slope-exposure  indicators. — ^While  slope  and  exposure  are  regarded  as 
distinct  topographic  features,  they  are  so  intimately  combined  on  every 
hill  and  mountain  that  their  separation  is  undesirable,  so  far  as  indicators  are 
concerned  at  least.  Both  modify  the  direct  factors,  water-content,  humidity, 
light,  and  temperature,  and  through  them  nearly  all  other  factors  of  the 
habitat.  Exposure  is  of  the  most  immediate  importance,  as  it  determines  the 
exposition  toward  the  sim  or  away  from  it,  but  is  itself  determined  in  large 
measure  by  the  angle  of  slope.  Exposure  directly  aJffecte  the  temperatiue  and 
humidity,  and  through  them  the  water-content,  and  consequently  the  nutrients 
and  aeration.  A  northerly  exposure  also  reduces  the  amount  of  direct  sunlight, 
but  this  is  perhaps  felt  only  in  transpiration.  An  increase  in  the  angle  of  slope 
has  a  marked  effect  in  increasing  the  runoff  and  correspondingly  reducing  the 


A.  Andropogon  hallii  inilirating  stable  snn<ly  soil  in  tuuidhills,  A(wtc,  Nebraska. 
B.  Altcmrs  of  sagebrush  and  aepcn-Douglas  fir  forcat  indicating  various  slo|ic-eNposures,  King's  Ranch, 
Colorado. 
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water-content.  Perhaps  its  most  significant  effect  lies  in  emphasizing  the 
effects  of  exposure  toward  or  away  from  the  sun.  Together  the  two  increase 
temperature  and  evaporation,  and  decrease  humidity  and  water-content  on 
all  southerly  exposures,  while  they  have  just  the  opposite  effect  on  northerly 
ones.  In  arid  regions,  the  effects  upon  plants  are  often  most  pronounced. 
Succession  moves  much  more  rapidly  and  the  climax  is  reached  much  sooner 
on  the  north  side,  with  the  result  that  the  communities  often  differ  greatly 
on  the  north  and  south  slopes  of  the  -same  hill.  Growth  usually  begins  earlier 
on  south  slopes,  but  the  plants  are  taller  and  denser  on  north  ones.  The 
indicator  differences  deal  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  various  species  and 
the  corresponding  communities,  and  with  the  growth  and  abundance  of  the 
individuals.  Such  indications  are  related  primarily  to  water-content  and 
evaporation,  though  temperature  plays  a  direct  r61e  of  some  consequence 
(plate  16,  b). 

Alternation  in  vegetation  is  largely  a  matter  of  slope-exposure  (Clements, 
1904  :  165;  1905  :  285;  1907  :  289).  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
alternation  of  dominants  and  subdominants  on  different  slopes  in  the  rolling 
prairies  of  Nebraska  and  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  Shantz  (1906  :  25) 
has  shown  the  variation  in  temperature  and  light  intensity  during  the  day  for 
different  slopes  in  the  short-grass  association  at  Colorado  Springs.  Weaver 
(1917  :  43;  1919)  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  evaporation,  water-content, 
and  temperatures  of  northeast  and  southwest  slopes  in  the  Palouse  region  of 
Washington  and  adjacent  Idaho.  All  the  factors  agree  in  showing  that  the 
southerly  slopes  are  much  more  xerophytic,  and  readily  explain  the  absence 
of  a  large  number  of  species,  or  their  greater  abundance  on  the  northerly  slopes. 
Spalding  (1909  :  43)  studied  the  occiurrence  of  species  on  two  opposite  slopes 
in  the  desert  scrub  at  Tucson.  He  found  that  they  had  15  perennial  species 
in  common,  while  the  northeast  slope  had  24  not  found  on  the  southwest, 
and  the  latter  9  not  present  on  the  other.  Shreve  (1915  :  97,  61)  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  differences  in  the  vegetation  of  the  Santa  Catalina 
Mountains  due  to  slope-exposure,  and  in  the  factors  concerned. 

Altitude  indicators. — ^Altitude  is  not  so  much  an  edaphic  factor-complex  as 
the  expression  of  a  specialized  climate,  of  which  elevation  above  the  sea-level 
is  the  remote  cause.  This  expression  occurs  in  some  degree  at  all  altitudes, 
but  its  accumulation  becomes  most  striking  at  the  higher  ones  and  especially 
above  timber-line.  Because  of  the  close  relation  between  altitude  and  latitude, 
the  actual  level  of  a  particular  effect,  such  as  timber-line,  varies  from  sea-level 
at  the  northern  tree-limit  to  12,000  feet  or  more  in  the  southern  Rocky 
Mountains.  As  is  well  known,  the  direct  effect  of  increased  elevation  is  seen 
in  reduced  pressure  and  a  correspondingly  rarefied  atmosphere,  which  is  the 
primary  cause  of  most  of  the  changes.  The  factor  most  affected  is  tempera- 
ture, the  rays  passing  readily  through  the  rarer  air  during  the  day,  while  for 
the  same  reason  radiation  is  very  rapid  at  night.  As  a  consequence,  the  soil 
and  the  air  immediately  above  it  may  become  very  warm  on  a  sunny  day  and 
then  drop  to  freezing  at  night.  On  Pike's  Peak  the  surface  of  the  soil  may 
show  a  temperature  of  140^  F.,  while  in  the  air  5  feet  above,  the  temperature 
is  but  70^  F.  Probably  still  more  important  is  the  shortness  of  the  growing 
season.  The  frostless  season  is  nearly  5  months  long  at  Colorado  Springs 
(6,000  feet),  while  on  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak  (14,100  feet)  frost  occius  fre- 
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quently  throughout  the  summer.  The  light  changes  little  in  quality  or  inten- 
sity with  the  altitude  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  generally,  though  this  may 
be  due  to  low  humidity.  The  relative  humidity  increases,  but  evaporation 
and  transpiration  are  greater  at  higher  elevations,  owing  to  reduced  pressure, 
wind,  etc.  The  annual  precipitation  rises  steadily  with  altitude,  and  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  it  occurs  as  snow.  The  excessive  snowfall  of  subalpine  and 
alpine  regions  accounts  for  many  of  their  characteristic  features  and  explains 
the  generally  high  water-content.  Winds  are  usually  prevailing  and  force- 
ful, and  have  both  a  direct  and  indirect  effect  in  the  dwarfing  of  trees  at 
timber-line.  The  indicator  values  associated  with  high  altitudes  are  primarily 
due  to  temperature  or  water,  or  usually  to  both  acting  together.  With  the 
exception  of  the  wind  and  snow  f  onns  of  trees  and  shrubs,  all  alpine  and  sub- 
alpine indicators  are  related  to  these  factors  in  the  region  concerned. 

The  sharp  changes  of  climate  with  altitude  produces  a  corresponding 
sequence  of  climaxes,  which  serve  as  the  most  outstanding  of  indicators. 
These  are  considered  in  more  or  less  detail  in  the  following  chapter.  In  addi- 
tion, the  majority  of  montane  and  alpine  species  have  rather  definite  lower 
and  upper  limits,  and  may  be  used  as  indicators  of  altitude,  though  a  cor- 
rection is  necessary  for  those  of  wide  range  in  latitude.  Cockerell  (1906  :  861) 
has  made  an  analysis  of  the  alpine  species  of  Colorado,  based  upon  Rydberg's 
Flora  of  Colorado  (1906),  which  brings  out  their  altitudinal  relations  clearly, 
and  makes  it  possible  to  use  many  of  them  as  altitude  indicators  for  the 
central  Rocky  Mountains  (plate  17). 

Oi^anism  indicators. — ^The  many  basic  relations  between  plants  and 
animals  make  it  clear  why  the  plants  often  serve  as  definite  indicators  of 
animals.  Animals  may  also  act  as  indicators  of  plants,  but  to  a  less  degree 
and  in  a  less  definite  manner.  In  addition,  plants  regularly  serve  as  indicators 
of  such  other  plants  as  bear  a  distinct  nutritional  relation  to  them.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  fungi  and  bacteria,  of  which  one  of  the  most  striking 
indicator  relations,  the  fairy  ring,  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  12).  The 
use  of  plants  as  indicators  of  animals  is  based  upon  the  relation  of  food, 
shelter,  disturbance,  or  pollination.  In  all  of  these  the  indications  may  be  very 
definite,  a  certain  plant  or  commimity  denoting  a  particular  animal,  but  as  a 
rule  the  relation  is  necessarily  more  general.  In  some  cases,  moreover,  the 
relation  may  be  concomitant  rather  than  causal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  alpine 
conies  and  marmots,  where  the  control  seems  to  be  rather  one  of  climate  than 
of  the  alpine  plants  upon  which  they  feed.  Furthermore,  the  indicator  rela- 
tion varies  from  region  to  region  with  the  range  of  local  occurrence  of  the 
species  concerned.  A  striking  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  relation  of  the 
kangaroo  rat  {Dipodomya  deserti)  to  the  shrubs  about  which  it  makes  its 
mounds.  In  the  savannahs  of  the  desert  plains  it  occupies  every  clump  of 
Celtis  pallida  as  its  first  choice.  In  the  usual  desert  mixtiures  of  Larrea  and 
Prosapia  where  CeUia  is  absent,  the  preference  is  almost  exclusively  for 
ProMpis,  but  when  the  latter  is  lacking  or  has  been  destroyed  by  the  rats, 
the  moxmds  are  made  about  Larrea.  In  portions  of  the  Colorado  Desert, 
moimds  of  remarkable  size  are  built  about  Dalea  aptnoM,  and  both  Proaopis 
and  Larrea  are  practically  ignored.  Throughout  the  desert  scrub,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  four  genera  wiU  be  the  indicator,  depending  upon  their  grouping. 


A.  Alpine  fir  (Abies  taaiocarjia)  at  timber  line,  showing  the  dwarfing  effect 

of  high  altitudes.  Long's  Peak,  Colorado. 

B.  An  alpine  dwarf  iliydbcrgia  grandijtora) ,  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 


A,  Cerent  giganieut  showing  neata  of  gilded  flicker  {Colaptts  chrggmdcs)  Tucson,  Arizona. 

B.  D<ilea  apinnsa  dying na  aiEsult  of  theworkof  kangaroo-rata  (Dipodomys  deserli),G\am\s, 

California. 
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Food  and  shelter  relations  are  naturally  often  combined  in  the  same  com- 
munity. When  they  are  found  in  the  same  species,  the  indicator  value  of  the 
latter  is  distinctive.  This  is  not  infrequent  for  mammals  and  birds,  as  in  the 
case  of  Neotoma  and  Yucca  or  Opuntia  in  their  respective  communities,  but  it 
is  best  seen  in  the  case  of  insects.  The  classic  example  is  afforded  by  Ftieea  and 
Pranubaj  but  Xyloscapaj  MegackUe,  and  other  genera  of  pollinators  furnish 
similar  instances,  while  the  host-plants  of  gall-produdng  insects  exhibit  a 
like  relation.  Such  examples  are  naturally  rare  among  birds,  but  a  close  rela- 
tion exists  in  some  cases.  Taylor  (1912  :  414)  has  called  attention  to  this  in 
the  case  of  Artemisia  fridenUUa  and  the  sage-thrasher,  Oreo9coptes  mofdamiSj 
and  it  occurs  also  between  the  cylindric  opuntias  and  the  cactus  wren,  fleleo- 
dyies  brunneicapillus,  as  well  as  between  the  giant  cactus,  Cereus  giganteus, 
and  the  gilded  flicker,  Cdaptes  chrysaides  (plate  18). 

The  indicator  relations  between  plants  and  animals  arising  out  of  the 
disturbances  caused  by  the  latter  are  numerous,  and  play  a  large  part  in  the 
study  of  secondary  succession.  Among  the  striking  examples  are  ant-hills, 
rodent  burrows,  prairie-dog  towns,  and  beaver  dams.  The  indicators  of  this 
type  are  considered  further  in  the  section  on  paleic  indicators. 

PROCESS  INDICATORS. 

Nature. — Process  indicators  comprise  those  plants  and  communities  which 
indicate  definite  processes  in  the  habitat.  Such  processes  may  be  natural, 
as  when  they  are  topographic  or  climatic,  or  artificial,  when  they  are  the  result 
of  disturbances  due  to  man.  Such  a  distinction  is  convenient  rather  than 
essential,  since  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  overgrazing  due  to  a  herd  of 
bison  and  that  caused  by  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  in  disturbances  of  the  soil  pro- 
duced by  primitive  or  civilised  man.  The  latter,  however,  does  cause  dis- 
turbances in  vastly  greater  number  and  on  a  much  greater  scale,  with  the 
result  that  the  majority  of  process  indicators  ordinarily  encountered  are 
related  to  his  activities.  While  the  two  have  much  in  common,  the  more 
vital  distinction  is  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  area,  and  the  vegetational 
development  which  results  (Plant  Succession,  33,  60).  Primary  areas  are 
represented  by  water-bodies,  rock,  dune-sand,  etc.,  in  which  extreme  condi- 
tions prevail,  and  a  long  line  of  development  occurs.  Secondary  areas  are  due 
to  disturbance  by  man  or  animals,  or  to  superficial  erosion  or  deposition. 
The  conditions  are  usually  much  less  extreme  for  the  initial  invaders,  and  the 
development  is  correspondingly  short  and  simple.  Both  are  alike,  however, 
in  that  the  successional  development  progresses  by  more  or  less  well-marked 
stages,  in  which  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  dominants  and  the 
factors.  Each  stage  or  associes  thus  serves  as  a  community  indicator  of  the 
conditions  of  the  habitat,  each  consocies  as  an  indicator  of  smaller  habitat 
differences,  and  each  sodes  of  still  finer  differences. 

Kinds. — ^Process  indicators  are  grouped  primarily  upon  the  nature  of  the 
process  itself.  They  are  all  indicators  of  the  successional  process  in  vegeta- 
tion, and  hence  this  relation  is  taken  for  granted.  The  great  majority  of  them 
are  concerned  with  unit  successions  or  seres  related  to  physiographic  pro- 
cesses or  disturbances,  but  many  of  them  have  to  do  with  climatic  processes 
or  cycles,  as  found  in  potential  succession,  and  in  coseres  and  cliseres.  Hence 
it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  the  indicators  of  primary  processes,  such  as 
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climatic  and  physiographic  cycles,  and  those  of  secondary  processes  such  as 
superficial  disturbances  which  result  in  denudation  merely,  whether  produced 
by  man  or  other  agencies.  The  major  secondary  processes  are  fire,  lumbering, 
cultivation,  grazing,  engineering  operations  which  involve  cutting  or  filling, 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  superficial  erosion  and  deposition  due  to  natural 
agencies.  These  are  all  alike  in  that  they  initiate  secondary  seres,  but  they 
differ  sufficiently  in  detail  to  be  characterized  by  more  or  less  distinctive 
indicators.  This  is  so  true  of  some  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  different 
kinds  of  cultivation,  grazing,  etc.,  by  means  of  their  indicators. 

Process  indicators  serve  not  only  to  denote  the  kind  of  process,  as  well  as 
certain  variations  in  it,  but  they  can  also  be  used  to  approximate  the  time  of 
origin  and  the  rate  of  movement.  This  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  sequence 
of  stages  in  sere  and  habitat  which  marks  succession.  Moreover,  they  possess 
the  further  advantage  peculiar  to  all  successional  dominants  of  indicating 
communities  and  conditions  which  have  preceded,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
to  follow,  including  the  final  climax.  As  already  indicated,  this  is  often  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  in  enabling  one  to  restore  an  earlier  condition  or  com- 
munity, to  hasten  a  later  one,  or  to  hold  the  succession  in  the  stage  desired. 
Accurate  determinations  of  the  rate  of  progress  can  be  made  only  by  the  use 
of  permanent  quadrats,  but  it  can  often  be  closely  approximated,  in  woody 
communities  especially,  by  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  dominants  in  relation  ^ 
to  the  life-history. 

Fire  indicators. — ^While  fire  has  some  points  in  common  with  other  agencies 
which  cause  denudation,  it  differs  especially  in  its  action  upon  the  surface 
soil  and  in  the  more  or  less  complete  destruction  of  plants  and  germules,  as 
well  as  in  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  not  actually  disturbed.'  These  differences  are 
reflected  in  the  large  number  of  indicators  either  peculiar  to  it  or  more  typical 
of  it  than  of  other  processes.  Certain  vegetation-forms  appear  to  owe  their 
character  or  at  least  their  dominance  to  fire.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
scrub,  where  the  form  and  consequently  the  dominance  are  due  to  the  root- 
sprouts  produced  after  fire.  This  relation  is  practically  imiversal  in  the 
Coastal  chaparral,  and  explains  the  greater  massiveness  of  this  association  in 
comparison  with  the  other  scrub  conmumities.  It  is  general  in  the  Petran 
chaparral  and  the  desert  scrub,  and  is  poorly  developed  only  in  the  Basin 
sagebrush.  The  response  to  fire  is  typical  of  the  subclimax  chaparral  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  as  well  as  of  that  which  occurs  in  the  prairies  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  bush  or  scrub  type  is  a  characteristic  fire  indicator  in  forest  cli- 
maxes the  world  over,  and  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere  it  often  con- 
sists of  the  same  genera  and  even  species  (plate  19,  a). 

Fire  has  played  a  similar  r6le  in  making  certain  genera  and  species  of  trees 
ahnost  universal  indicators  of  its  action.  The  best  known  examples  are 
found  in  Popvlus  and  Betyla,  Populvs  tremvloides  and  Betvla  papyrifera  are 
the  characteristic  indicators  of  fire  in  forest  communities  throughout  boreal 
North  America,  as  well  as  in  many  mountain  regions.  They  owe  this  to  their 
ability  to  form  root-sprouts,  and  the  trees  often  or  regularly  consist  of  several 
stems  in  consequence.  In  the  Old  World,  corresponding  species  of  the  same 
genera  play  a  similar  part.  A  second  striking  group  of  indicators  is  found 
among  the  conifers,  and  especially  the  pines.  The  latter  are  characterized 
by  cones  which  may  remain  closed  upon  the  branches  for  many  years,  but  open 


A.  Aspen  indicfltinj!  an  early  fire,  and  sagebrush  alternes,  a  receDt  one,  Strawberry 

Canyon,  Utah. 

B.  Arltmiaia  frigida  indicating  an  old  fallow  field,  Warbonnet  Canyon,  Pine  Ridge, 

Nebraska. 
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readily  after  fire,  thus  f umiahing  a  large  number  of  seeds  for  immediate  ecesis. 
Three  important  species  of  this  type  occur  in  western  North  America,  namely, 
lodgepole  pine,  Pinus  contorta,  jack  pine,  P.  dwaricata,  and  knobcone  pine, 
P.  attenuata.  These  are  all  typical  fire  trees,  and  form  subclimaxes  of  great 
extent  and  duration  in  areas  frequently  swept  by  fire  (Clements,  1910).  In 
the  Coast  forest,  Larix  ocddenialis  and  Pseadotsuga  mucronata  likewise  owe 
their  dominance  in  large  measure  to  fire,  though  for  reasons  partly  connected 
with  their  intolerance. 

Among  herbaceous  plants  the  number  of  fire  indicators  is  legion.  A  large 
number  of  these  are  annua.lfl  and  biennials,  but  some  of  the  most  widespread 
are  perennials,  such  as  EpUobium  spicatum  and  Pteris  aquUina.  They  are  not 
restricted  to  flowering  plants,  but  are  represented  by  Pyronema  confluena 
among  the  fungi,  Marchantia  pclymorpha  among  the  liverworts,  and  Bryum 
argenteum  and  Funaria  hygrometrica  among  the  mosses.  The  most  typical 
fire-grass  is  Agrostia  kiemaliSy  while  among  the  composites,  AnaphaUs  mar' 
garUacea,  Achillea  imUefoUumj  Arnica  cordifolia,  Erigeron  acris,  and  species 
of  Carduiu,  Senedo,  and  Sdidago  are  especially  important.  In  severe  bums, 
the  germules  may  be  largely  destroyed,  and  the  resulting  subsere  shows 
distinct  stages  of  which  Agrastia  hiernalia  is  the  first  community  and  EpUo- 
bium the  second.  Very  often,  however,  the  dominants  of  the  various  stages 
appear  during  the  first  two  years,  and  the  successional  movement  consists 
chiefly  of  the  successive  dominance  of  annuals,  biennials,  perennials,  bushes, 
and  trees,  as  they  replace  or  overtop  each  other.  Many  of  the  herbs  and 
bushes  persist  as  layers  if  the  shade  permits,  suggesting  that  they  were  origi- 
nally derived  from  such.  In  most  cases,  their  continued  persistence  as  societies 
is  connected  with  occasional  ground  fires.  In  such  instances,  the  evidence 
furnished  by  their  presence  can  be  checked  by  means  of  firenscars,  the  age  of 
burned  see<Uings,  and  the  presence  of  charcoal  in  the  soil. 

Lumbering  indicators. — As  a  general  rule,  the  indicators  of  limibering 
operations  are  of  much  less  importance  than  those  of  fire.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  direct  evidence  affgrded  by  stimips  and  relict  trees  is  altogether 
conclusive,  and  that  furnished  by  the  herbs  and  shrubs  is  superfluous.  In 
spite  of  this,  there  are  not  infrequent  cases  where  the  clearing  has  been  so 
complete  that  the  usual  woody  relicts  are  absent.  Many  of  these  are  com- 
plicated by  fire  or  cultivation,  and  some  by  both.  However,  in  the  midst  of 
virgin  forest,  clearings  occur  in  which  the  evidence  as  to  the  agent  must  be 
sought  from  the  species  in  possession.  In  all  clearings  due  to  the  ax,  whether 
the  direct  evidence  is  still  available  or  not,  many  of  the  dominants  are  the 
same  as  in  bums.  The  chief  difference  in  the  two  communities  lies  in  the 
greater  selection  exerted  by  fire,  with  the  result  that  the  dominants  are  fewer 
in  nimiber  and  more  controlling.  For  the  same  region,  the  major  dominants 
are  the  same  for  both,  particularly  where  fire  has  followed  lumbering,  as  has 
been  the  rule. 

Cultivation  indicators. — ^As  suggested  previously,  these  might  well  be  called 
indexes  rather  than  indicators,  since  they  are  the  consequence  of  cultivation 
instead  of  an  indication  of  its  possibility.  The  number  of  such  indicators  is 
very  large  and  they  vary  from  one  climax  to  another  in  accordance  with  the 
flora.  Many  of  them  are  introduced  weeds,  but  the  majority  are  subruderal 
species  derived  from  the  adjacent  vegetation.    The  relative  importance  of 
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the  two  elements  varies  greatly,  but  the  introduced  species  decrease  rapidly 
in  number  toward  the  interior  as  well  as  upward  into  mountain  ranges.  For 
a  number  of  reasons,  the  prairies  and  pkdns  exhibit  the  largest  number  of 
cultivation  indicators,  but  they  occur  in  all  climaxes  with  the  exception  of  the 
alpine  meadow. 

Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subsere  originating  in  fallow  and 
abandoned  fields,  and  on  timber  claims  throughout  the  grassland  climax. 
In  the  more  arid  portions  of  this  vast  region,  there  have  been  several  waves 
of  settlement,  coinciding  more  or  less  closely  with  the  wet  phases  of  the  sun- 
spot  cycle.  These  waves  have  receded  during  the  drought  phases  of  the 
early  seventies,  the  early  nineties,  and  of  191&-1918.  However,  the  recession 
has  been  less  each  time,  owing  largely  to  better  methods  of  tillage  and  to  the 
diversification  of  crops.  In  the  drought  of  1893-1895,  the  Niobrara  region  of 
northeastern  Nebraska  was  nearly  depopulated,  where  to-day  there  exists 
an  assured  agricultural  practice.  As  a  consequence,  also,  the  belt  of  abandoned 
fields  and  farms  has  moved  westward,  and  the  indicators  have  changed  to 
correspond.  Many  of  them  occur  over  much  of  the  region,  however,  and  these 
are  stiU  those  of  greatest  importance  and  abnost  universal  occurrence.  Alarge 
number  are  annuals,  and  the  pioneers  are  all  annual  or  biennial.  As  is  typical 
of  weeds  and  subruderals,  they  occur  in  dense  stands  of  a  single  dominant,  or 
a  mixture  of  but  two  or  three  major  dominants  (plate  19,  b). 

The  widespread  dominants  of  the  fallow  fields  of  the  prairies  and  plains  are 
Salaola  and  HdianthiUf  the  latter  represented  by  H.  annuus  in  the  eastern 
portion,  and  H.  petiolaris  in  the  western.  Both  genera  occur  from  Montana 
to  Texas,  but  are  more  abundant  southward.  Erigeron  eanadefuria  is  perhaps 
next  in  importance  in  fields,  while  Orinddia,  Outierrezia,  and  Artemiria 
frigida,  though  abundant,  are  of  still  greater  importance  in  pastures.  Core- 
opsis Hndoria  and  Polygonum  pmnsylffonicum  are  typical  of  mcMster  fields  in 
the  eastern  half,  while  Anogra  albicaulUj  Oenothera  rhombipeUUaf  Eriogonum 
annuumj  and  CycMoma  jjlatyphyUum  characterise  fallow  areas  with  more  or 
less  sandy  soQ,  especially  in  the  West.  Other  indicators  of  common  occurrence 
are  Euphorbia  marginata,  E.  geyeri,  Ambrosia  artemisifoliaf  Iva  xanihifoUaf 
Chenopodium  album,  Panicum  capiUare,  Eragrostis  pecHnacea,  Cenchrus 
MbuloideSf  etc.  A  similar  wealth  of  indicators  of  fallow  or  abandoned  fields 
is  found  in  California.  EschschoUzia  calif omica  is  by  far  the  most  striking  of 
these,  though  it  is  less  widely  distributed  than  Amsinckia  intermedia,  Ere- 
mocarpus  setigerus,  Sisymbrium  aUtssimum,  Bhaphanus  saHous,  Brassica 
nigra,  Bromus  maximus,  etc. 

Grazing  indicators. — ^Like  the  species  which  indicate  cultivation,  grazing 
indicators  mark  disturbance  in  varying  degree.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to 
distinguish  such  indicators  or  indexes  from  those  which  denote  the  kind  of 
grazing  possible  or  desirable,  and  the  carrying  capacity  as  measured  by  number 
of  animals.  The  latter  are  among  the  most  direct  of  practice  indicators,  and 
might  well  be  taken  for  granted,  if  their  value  did  not  change  critically  from 
one  community  to  another,  or  in  different  portions  of  the  same  community. 
There  is  much  less  difference  in  the  nutritive  value  of  the  ordinary  grass 
dominants,  for  example,  than  in  their  palatability,  but  the  latter  varies 
greatly  with  the  choice  possible. 
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A  oonaderable  number  of  cultivation  indicators  are  also  indicators  of  over* 
grasing.  This  is  explained  by  their  conunon  relation  to  disturbance.  In  the 
case  of  cultivation,  the  disturbance  is  much  greater  and  usually  operates  in  a 
shorter  time.  The  disturbance  produced  by  overgrazing  is  gradual  and 
accumulative,  and  requires  several  years  or  more  to  attain  definite  expression. 
In  the  case  of  breaking  and  tilling  in  a  new  region  on  the  plains,  the  original 
vegetation  is  completely  or  mostly  destroyed,  and  a  distinct  subsere  beginning 
with  annuals  is  initiated.  On  the  other  hand,  overgrazing  changes  the  com- 
petition relations  between  the  dominants  as  its  primary  effect,  and  the  actual 
disturbance  of  the  soil  is  usually  secondary.  The  grasses  and  herbs  that  are 
not  eaten  gradually  secure  an  advantage  over  the  others,  and  correspondingly 
increase  in  dominance  or  importance.  In  most  cases,  they  are  already  present 
in  the  community,  but  where  they  are  not,  their  invasion  from  roadsides  or 
other  disturbed  places  into  the  trampled  soil  is  a  simple  matter.  There  are 
in  consequence  two  general  types  of  indicators  of  overgrazing,  i.  e.,  those  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  eaten,  and  those  which  invade  because 
of  disturbance.  There  is  naturally  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  them,  as  is 
shown  in  the  detailed  discussion  in  Chapter  VI  (plate  20,  a). 

As  a  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  successional  process,  the  indicators 
of  overgrazing  resemble  those  of  old  fallow  fields,  and  there  are  instances  in 
which  careful  scrutiny  is  needed  to  distinguish  the  initial  cause.  However, 
when  trampling  has  destroyed  the  control  of  the  dominants  and  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  surface  soil,  as  happens  frequently  in  sandy  areas,  a  subsere  begin- 
ning with  annuals  results.  Throughout  the  grassland  climax,  there  occur 
three  overgrazing  indicators  which  outrank  all  others  in  importance.  These 
are  Qutierretia  saroArae,  Aristida  purpurea,  and  AriemMia  frigida.  There  are 
many  others  of  great  significance,  especially  among  the  species  of  Grinddia, 
OpunHaj  PsordUa,  PekdoHemanf  Verbena,  Vertumia,  Euphorbia,  Carduus, 
Solidago,  etc.,  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 

Indicators  of  irrigation  and  drainage.— These  are  related  in  that  they  are 
connected  primarily  with  a  decisive  disturbance  in  the  water  relations,  though 
they  are  more  or  less  opposite  in  nature.  Plants  which  register  the  effects  of 
irrigation  are  numerous,  and  are  to  be  found  along  every  irrigation  ditch  and 
field.  Those  which  indicate  the  possibility  or  desirability  of  irrigation  are  less 
definite  and  have  received  much  less  attention.  Many  of  them  are  of  great 
importance  in  denoting  good  soQs  of  sufficient  depth,  e.  g.,  Artemisia,  Proaopie, 
etc.,  or  sufficiently  free  from  alkali,  e.  g.,  Artemisia,  Atriplex  canescens,  etc. 
The  disturbance  of  the  soil  in  constructing  irrigation  canals  and  ditches, 
coupled  with  the  abundant  water  supply,  has  permitted  the  development  of 
a  large  and  varied  plant  population  along  them.  This  is  composed  largely  of 
the  weeds  of  cultivated  fields  and  roadsides,  but  it  also  contains  many  sub- 
ruderals  developed  from  the  natural  commimities.  Macbride  (1916)  has  made 
an  interesting  study  of  the  successional  changes  which  occur  under  irrigationi 
and  his  results  serve  to  indicate  the  general  indicator  value  of  the  dominants. 

Plant  communities  serve  as  excellent  indicators  of  the  need  of  drainage, 
as  well  as  of  its  progress  and  success.  The  need  for  drainage  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  any  one  of  the  stages  of  the  hydrosere  or  oxysere. 
The  latter  also  indicates  the  necessity  of  liming  the  soil,  or  employing  some 
other  method  of  securing  aeration  and  neutralization.    Drainage  hastens  the 
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movement  and  reaction  of  the  succession  in  swamps  and  bogs,  and  the  later 
serai  stages  clearly  indicate  when  the  successive  points  have  been  reached 
at  which  the  area  can  be  used  for  grazing,  forestation,  or  crop  production. 
However,  in  extensive  drainage  operations,  the  areas  concerned  are  put  into 
commission  so  rapidly  that  the  natural  communities  are  destroyed. 

Construction  indicators. — ^Practically  all  engineering  and  other  construction 
operations  in  nature  disturb  the  soil,  often  in  a  most  striking  fashion.  The 
most  common  and  important  are  the  building  of  roads  and  the  construction 
of  railways  and  canals.  The  construction  of  buildings  and  similar  operations 
belong  in  the  same  category,  but  the  effects  are  usually  masked  by  the  sub- 
sequent activities  of  man.  The  general  relation  of  engineering  operations  to 
succession  and  hence  to  indicators  is  best  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  railway 
cut  and  fill.  In  addition  to  the  cut  and  the  corresponding  fill,  there  is  often  a 
dump  of  new  earth  on  each  side  of  the  cut.  These  three  secondary  areas  for 
succession  have  much  in  common,  but  the  loose  soil  of  the  dump  and  the  fill 
is  invaded  much  more  rapidly  than  the  firm  soil  of  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
cut.  This  difference  is  even  more  striking  when  the  track  runs  through  a 
level  stretch  and  the  bed  is  built  up  from  soil  scraped  out  from  both  sides. 
The  moist  depressions  are  readily  invaded  by  the  more  mobile  or  vigorous 
species  of  the  original  community.  The  bed  is  not  only  more  xerophytic,  but 
also  is  disturbed  from  time  to  time.  Moreover,  invasion  proceeds  along  it 
more  readily  than  into  it  across  the  depressions  which  separate  it  from  the 
native  community.  As  a  consequence,  the  bed  remains  more  or  less  permanently 
in  the  early  stages  of  succession,  which  consist  of  annual  and  perennial  weeds, 
some  of  which  are  derived  from  the  native  population.  The  depressions,  on 
the  other  hand,  pass  more  or  less  rapidly  through  the  usual  stages  to  the  climax, 
unless  the  sere  is  kept  in  the  subclimax  by  burning  or  cutting.  Their  indicators 
are  often  of  the  most  exceptional  value  in  regions  where  the  native  vegetation 
has  been  greatly  modified  or  largely  destroyed  (plate  20,  b). 

Roads  resemble  railways  in  their  general  relation  to  succession  and  indi- 
cators. This  is  particularly  true  of  highways  in  which  cutting  and  filling, 
though  less  extensive,  are  as  frequent  as  in  the  case  of  railroads.  Roadsides 
usually  show  a  typical  zonation  from  the  bare  trackway  to  the  natural  com- 
munity on  either  side  (Clements,  1897  :  968).  The  sequence  of  zones  sum- 
marizes the  successional  movement,  and  the  latter  is  shown  in  especial  detail 
when  there  are  many  parallel  roads  of  different  ages  (Shantz,  1917  :  19). 
In  addition  to  indicating  the  disturbance  caused  by  roads,  plants  may  be  used 
as  indicators  in  connection  with  road-building  and  even  in  traveling.  The 
correlation  between  certain  communities  and  good  roads  is  as  striking  as  it  is 
gratifying,  and  in  actual  travel  it  is  often  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  character  of  the  road  from  the  vegetation  which  stretches 
for  many  miles  ahead.  During  the  constant  field  travel  of  the  past  five  sum- 
mers, many  communities  have  been  recognized  to  have  some  value  for  road 
construction  as  well  as  travel,  but  there  are  a  few  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  the  widest  extent.  Throughout  the  mixed  prairies,  Stipa  generally  indi- 
cates good  upland  roads,  Agropyrum,  poor  lowland  ones,  while  the  presence 
of  short-grass  on  the  hills  and  ridges  usually  means  a  road  made  rough  by  the 
matted  roots  of  Carex.  In  the  sagebrush  climax,  sagebrush,  Artemisia  tri- 
derUatay  indicates  excellent  natural  roads,  Airiplex  canfertifoUa,  much  poorer 


A.  Opwtilia  comanchka  indicating  overgrazed  pastures,  Sonora,  Texas 

B.  Euphorbia  marginala  marking  roadways,  WaJafnburg,  Colorado. 
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oneSy  and  Atriplex  nuUaUii  and  A.  eorrugaia,  very  poor  ones.   Throughout  the 
desert  scrub,  Lcarrea  is  an  index  of  good  roads,  ProwpU  of  poorer  ones,  and  the 
saline  subdiioiax  of  the  very  poorest,  except  where  the  presence  of  sand  makes 
I  some  improvement. 

Physiographic  indicators. — ^Plant  communities  owe  their  significance  as 
indicators  of  physiography  or  physiographic  processes  to  the  influence  of  the 
latter  upon  the  direct  factors,  especially  water  and  solutes.  It  is  dear  that  the 
!  indicators  of  factor-complexes,  such  as  dope-exposure  and  altitude,  have  a 

distinct  physiographic  correlation  also.  However,  the  basic  relation  between 
physiography  and  indicators  is  through  such  processes  as  erosion  and  deposi- 
tion which  directly  control  the  soU  and  its  water-content.  Since  physio- 
graphic processes  are  the  universal  causes  of  primary  bare  areas,  their  indi- 
cators occur  in  successional  communities  that  mark  the  progressive  change  of 
the  area  from  the  initial  condition  to  one  of  relative  stability.  As  has  been 
emphasized  elsewhere  (Plant  Succession,  35),  causes  other  than  physiography 
may  produce  similar  bare  areas  and  initiate  the  same  sere,  the  successional 
movement  being  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  communities  alone,  or  to  this  and 
physiographic  processes  working  together.  In  the  great  majority  of  primary 
areas,  however,  physiographic  causes  or  processes  are  so  important  or  con- 
trolling that  the  serai  indicators  are  readily  correlated  with  them  and  their 
changes. 

The  most  outstanding  and  best-known  series  of  indicator  communities  of 
physiographic  processes  is  that  of  ponds  and  lakes.  In  these,  physiography 
is  normally  the  initial  cause  of  the  body  of  water,  and  deposition  the  process 
which  controls  or  promotes  the  serai  movement.  The  primary  stages  of  the 
process  are  marked  by  the  well-known  associes  of  submerged  plants,  floating 
plants,  reed-swamp,  and  grassland,  or  scrub.  Pearsall  (1917  :  189)  has 
recently  pointed  out  that  still  other  associes  should  be  recognised,  and  these 
would  serve  as  indicators  of  somewhat  smaller  changes.  Finally,  each  con- 
sodes  indicates  a  more  or  less  definite  set  of  conditions  within  the  associal 
stage.  The  succesdon  in  dunes,  sandhills,  and  blowouts  is  almost  equally 
well  known.  In  these  the  phydographic  processes  are  very  active,  and  the 
indicators  of  the  different  degrees  of  reaction  or  stabilisation  well-marked 
(Cowles,  1899;  Gleason,  1907;  Pool,  1914).  The  indicators  of  sandhills,  and 
of  river  and  coastal  dimes  have  received  much  attention  during  the  studies 
of  the  past  five  years.  The  dominants  and  serai  communities  are  identical  or 
similar  throughout  the  West,  except  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  a  very 
different  flora  is  concerned.  During  the  same  period,  a  special  study  has  been 
made  of  succesdon  in  Bad  Lands,  and  this  has  permitted  the  correlation  of  a 
large  niunber  of  indicators  with  erodon  and  depodtion,  and  the  resulting 
differences  in  water-content  and  salt-content.  Similar  though  less  extendve 
investigations  have  been  made  of  the  indicators  of  saline  bolsons  and  playas, 
and  of  the  geyser  and  mud-volcano  areas  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Finally,  the 
serai  indicators  of  cliffs,  rock-fields,  and  gravel-slides  have  been  worked  out  for 
the  central  Rocky  Mountains  in  particular  (Clements,  1905  :  270;  1916  :  225). 

Cllmatie  indicators. — ^The  value  of  climax  communities  as  climatic  indicators 
has  already  been  emphadsed.  Formation,  association,  consociation,  and 
sodety  are  correlated  with  different  climates  or  climatic  subdividons,  and 
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their  general  values  as  indicators  are  pointed  out  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
In  addition  to  this,  plants  and  communities  have  striking  significance  as 
indicators  of  climatic  cycles  and  hence  may  become  of  great  value  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  practices  in  production  for  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of 
the  West.  The  existence  of  such  cycles  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  work  of  Douglass  (1909,  1914),  Arctowski  (1912),  Huntington 
(1914),  Kapteyn  (1914),  and  Clements  (1916).  The  relation  of  chmatic  cycles 
to  succession  and  hence  to  indicators  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  in 
"Plant  Succession,"  and  an  extensive  study  of  the  relation  of  the  11-year 
cycle  to  grazing  and  dry-farming  has  been  made  during  the  drought  of  1916-1918 
(Clements,  1917, 1918).  A  complete  summary  of  the  relations  between  cycles 
of  rainfall,  sim-spots,  and  tree-growth  has  recently  been  made  by  Douglass 
(1919). 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  the  best  indicators  of  minor  climatic  cycles  by  virtue 
of  the  annual  record  of  growth  in  rings.  It  is  also  probable  that  height-growth 
furnishes  a  correlated  record,  but  little  study  has  as  yet  been  made  of  the 
cyclic  nature  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  found  that  the  height-growth  and  the 
reproduction  of  dominant  grasses  and  halfshrubs,  such  as  BouteUma,  Agro- 
pyrum,  Gvtierrezia,  and  Isacoma^  show  a  close  correspondence  with  the  rain- 
fall of  the  dry  and  wet  phases  of  the  sun-spot  cycle.  It  is,  moreover,  a  matter 
of  general  experience  that  the  canying  capacity  of  the  western  ranges  varies 
100  per  cent  or  more  from  wet  periods  to  times  of  drought.  Even  more 
striking  variations  in  the  yield  of  field  crops  are  shown  for  similar  periods 
(Ball  and  Rothgeb,  1918  :  49).  Since  wet  phases  usually  offer  the  best  con- 
ditions for  germination  and  growth,  and  drought  periods  the  poorest,  the 
ecesis  of  dominants  often  affords  striking  indications  of  climatic  phases.  This 
is  especially  well  seen  in  the  ecotone  between  two  adjacent  communities  such 
as  grassland  and  scrub,  woodland  and  sagebrush,  or  forest  and  grassland.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  so  far  investigated  in  which  a  woody  dominant  is  extend- 
ing into  another  community  of  smaller  water  requirements,  the  annual  rings 
indicate  its  establishment  during  the  wet  phase  of  the  cycle. 

The  general  significance  of  climatic  cycles  and  of  cycle  indicators  in  practice 
is  discussed  in  the  next  section.  Their  fundamental  value  in  paleo-ecology 
is  dealt  with  under  paleic  indicators  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

PRACTICE  INDICATORS. 

Nature. — ^Practice  indicators  are  those  plants  or  communities  which  point 
out  the  possibility  or  desirability  of  a  particular  practice.  This  is  the  original 
as  well  as  the  general  use  of  the  word  "indicator,"  and  there  are  good  reasons 
for  restricting  it  to  this  sense,  and  designating  the  so-called  indicators  of 
factors  and  processes  as  "indexes."  However,  two  cogent  reasons  have 
caused  the  word  indicator  to  be  retained  in  the  general  as  well  as  the  special 
sense.  The  first  of  these  is  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  line  between  actual 
practices,  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  combination  of  himian  practice  and 
natural  process  in  forestry  and  grazing.  The  second  is  that  the  value  of  an 
indicator  for  practice  rests  upon  the  factor  or  process  which  it  denotes. 
Furthermore,  the  term  indicator  has  become  so  generally  understood  that  it 
would  be  unfortunate  to  restrict  its  meaning,  though  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  employ  "index"  as  a  partial  synonym. 
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Kinds. — ^The  basic  practices  concerned  in  a  system  of  indicators  are  agri- 
culture, grazing,  and  forestry.  The  primary  consideration,  however,  is  which 
of  these  is  possible  or  most  desirable  in  a  particular  area  or  region.  Since 
successful  agriculture  brings  the  largest  returns  per  unit  area,  the  first  question 
is  whether  the  land  is  agricultural.  If  not,  the  next  question  deals  with  its 
value  for  forestry  or  grazing,  or  for  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  methods 
employed  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  the  most  desirable  of  the  three  practices 
constitute  land  classification,  which  in  a  new  region  at  least  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  practice  prerequisite  to  the  others.  It  is  preeminently  dependent  upon 
plant  indicators,  as  is  shown  by  the  first  serious  endeavor  to  classify  the  lands 
of  the  western  United  States  upon  anything  approaching  a  scientific  basis 
(Shantz  and  Aldous,  1917).  It  is  obvious  that  similar  methods,  refined  by 
quantitative  methods  and  increasing  experience,  must  sooner  or  later  be  used 
in  all  the  new  regions  of  the  world  where  maximum  economic  returns  are 
desired. 

In  addition  to  distinguishing  areas  as  primarily  agricultural,  grazing,  or 
forest  land,  practice  indicators  serve  also  to  indicate  particular  types  of 
agriculture,  grazing,  or  forestry,  as  well  as  to  su^^st  the  crop  of  the  greatest 
promise.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  indicators  may  be  used  to  denote 
the  greater  feasibility  of  humid,  dry,  or  irrigation  farming,  or  the  importance 
of  combining  grazing  with  dry-farming.  Where  grazing  is  concerned,  the  type 
of  vegetation  not  only  determines  whether  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats  are  prefer- 
able, or  a  combination  of  two  or  three  possible,  but  it  also  indicates  whether 
the  introduction  of  other  dominants  is  possible  or  desirable.  In  similar 
fashion,  indicators  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  possibility  of  afforesta- 
tion or  reforestation,  as  well  as  the  most  promising  dominants  for  any  particu- 
lar region.  Finally,  practice  indicators  have  more  or  less  value  for  reclama- 
tion projects  and  other  engineering  operations,  especially  road-building,  and 
they  are  of  the  first  importance  for  indicating  the  course  and  intensity  of 
climatic  cycles  and  the  modifications  of  current  practice  which  they  demand. 

Because  of  their  direct  economic  importance,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
indicators  of  each  of  the  great  basic  practices,  agriculture,  grazing,  and 
forestry,  respectively.  Land  classification  is  considered  in  the  following 
chapter  in  connection  with  agricultiure,  and  the  relation  of  climatic  cycles  to 
optimum  production  is  discussed  in  connection  with  each  type  of  practice. 

PALEIC  INDICATORS. 

Paleo-ecology. — ^The  significance  of  paleic  indicators  rests  upon  the  con- 
viction that  ecologic  processes  were  essentially  the  same  during  the  geological 
past  as  they  are  to-day  (Clements,  1916  :  279;  1918  :  369).  It  is  assumed 
that  the  vegetation  of  the  globe  was  differentiated  into  climax  formations 
corresponding  to  the  primary  climates.  Such  formations  possessed  a  develop- 
ment and  structiure  strictly  comparable  with  that  of  present-day  climaxes. 
They  were  divisible  into  associations,  consociations,  and  societies,  and  they 
exhibited  primary  and  secondary  seres  wherever  bare  areas  occurred.  The 
control  of  the  direct  factors,  water,  light,  temperature,  etc.,  must  have  been 
just  as  to-day,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  their  modification  by  physiographic 
processes  and  climatic  changes,  as  well  as  by  the  competition  and  reaction  of 
plant  communities.   Then,  as  now,  the  latter  fiunished  food  and  shelter  to  the 
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land  animals,  and  these  modified  plant  and  community  as  a  result  of  various 
kinds  of  distrubance.  The  conception  of  the  biome,  or  biotic  social  unit, 
seems  even  clearer  for  past  periods  than  for  the  present,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
confusing  detail,  especially  in  the  remoter  eras.  Finally,  there  is  positive 
evidence  of  the  minor  climatic  cycles,  such  as  the  11-year  sun-spot  cycle,  in 
the  rings  of  fossil  trees,  and  of  greater  cycles  in  the  coseres  of  peat-begs. 
Paleo-ecology  is  characterized,  moreover,  by  great  changes  of  flora  and  vege- 
tation such  as  are  imknown  for  ecology  to-day.  These  are  expressed  in  great 
successions,  such  as  the  clisere  and  eosere,  which  correspond  with  the  grand 
deformational  cycles. 

Nature  of  paleic  indicators.— While  all  the  types  of  indicators  now  recog- 
nized must  have  existed  in  the  past,  especially  if  the  Becent  period  is  included, 
paleic  indicators  show  one  essential  difference.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that  com- 
munities were  but  rarely  fossilized,  and  that  the  community  itself  must  be 
inferred  often  from  the  merest  fragments  of  its  total  population.  Fortunately, 
the  conception  of  the  community  as  a  complex  organism  with  characteristic 
parts  and  processes  furnishes  an  adequate  method  of  interpretation.  The 
great  majority  of  species  not  only  play  a  definite  r61e  in  the  climax  or  in  its 
development  as  a  dominant,  subdominant,  or  concomitant,  but  each  species 
also  bears  distinct  relations  to  other  species.  When  its  r61e  is  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  its  vegetation-form  and  habitat-form,  it  can  be  placed  in  the 
vegetation  with  something  of  the  certainty  possible  in  existing  communities. 
As  a  consequence,  the  indicator  values  which  have  been  taken  for  granted  in 
all  the  preceding  discussion,  namely,  the  indication  of  other  species,  or  even  a 
whole  community  or  sere  by  a  single  dominant  or  subdominant,  play  a  para- 
mount  part  in  paleo-ecology.  The  smallest  fragment  of  a  fossil  may  thus  be- 
come  an  indicator  of  the  peatest  agnificance,  p«^  only  that  its  generic 
identification  be  certain.  In  the  case  of  plants  at  least,  even  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  vegetation-form  or  habitat-form  be  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  determine  its  habitat,  and  consequent  position  in  climax  or  sere. 

The  methods  of  interpretation  employed  in  paleo-ecology  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  ''Plant  Succession"  (p.  280),  and  summarized  in  a  later  paper 
(1918  :  371).  Because  of  its  importance  for  the  understanding  of  paleic 
indicators,  this  summary  is  quoted  in  full: 

"The  methods  by  which  the  ecological  results  of  to-day  can  be  carried  back 
into  the  past  have  been  briefly  discussed  in  'Plant  Succession'  and  it  will 
suffice  to  pass  them  in  review  here.  For  the  most  part  these  are  methods  with 
which  the  paleontologist  is  already  familiar,  since  they  have  to  do  primarily 
with  the  translation  of  facts  from  the  present  to  the  past.  The  foremost  is  the 
method  of  cattsal  sequence,  already  mentioned,  with  its  basic  relation  of  habitat, 
plant,  and  animal.  This  is  weU  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  SHpa  in  the 
Miocene  of  Florissant,  which  indicates  not  merely  the  existence  of  prairie,  but 
also,  of  course,  a  grassland  climate  and  a  grazing  population.  A  similar  but 
even  more  fundamental  sequence  begins  with  deformation  and  passes  through 
gradation,  climate,  and  vegetation  to  exhibit  its  final  effects  in  the  fauna.  The 
method  of  phytogeny  which  has  been  the  most  serviceable  of  taxonomic  tools  is 
likewise  of  great  value  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  life-forms  and  communities 
of  the  past.  It  shares  with  the  method  of  succession  the  credit  of  permitting 
us  to  give  more  and  more  detail  to  the  bold  outlines  of  past  vegetations  and 
vegetation  movements.    The  method  of  siuxession  is  based  on  the  great  strides 
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made  by  the  developmental  study  of  vegetation  durinff  the  last  twenty  years. 
When  sucoessional  studies  become  the  rule  in  soo-ecdosy  as  well,  there  will 
seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  increasing  perfection  of  detaifin  picturing  the  rise 
and  fall  of  past  populations  and  communities.  In  the  case  of  vegetation,  this 
method  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to  bring  conviction  that  all  the  essential 
features  of  sucoessional  processes  and  climax  communities  as  seen  to-day 
already  existed  in  the  past. 

"As  indispensable  corollaries  of  the  methods  of  phylogeny  and  succession 
are  inferences  from  distribution  in  space  and  in  time,  and  from  association. 
The  former  enables  us  to  dose  many  a  gap  in  the  fossil  record  and  to  fill  in  the 
areas  outlined  by  the  known  distribution  of  dominants.  Inference  from  asso- 
ciation, for  example,  aided  by  phylogeny,  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  swamps 
of  reed-grass,  bulrushes,  and  cattaus  ensted  as  far  back  as  the  Cretaceous, 
though  PhragmUes  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  dominants  recorded  for  that 
period.  The  most  recent  is  the  method  of  cycles,  which  gives  promise  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  important.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  insist  that  cyclic 
processes  are  universal  m  time  and  in  space;  but  the  great  mass  of  evidence 
from  geology  and  climatology  is  matched  by  an  increasing  body  of  facts  from 
biological  succession." 

Kinds. — The  indicator  values  of  a  fossil  plant  or  animal  clearly  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  its  identification  and  stratigraphic  position.  With 
reference  to  the  former,  its  generic  position,  together  with  the  vegetation- 
form  and  habitat-form,  is  of  paramount  importance,  partly  because  specific 
determinations  are  often  very  uncertain  among  plants  at  least,  and  partly 
because  the  majority  of  genera  are  uniform  as  to  the  ecological  type  of  their 
constituent  species.  While  definite  stratigraphic  allocation  is  necessary  for 
finer  analysis,  the  assignment  of  a  plant  to  a  particular  era  or  period  has  much 
value,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  dominant  genera  persist  throughout  most 
or  all  of  an  era.  The  indicator  value  also  depends  greatly  upon  whether  the 
plants  were  fossilized  in  position  and  hence  in  their  community  relations,  or 
whether  they  have  been  scattered  and  carried  to  points  more  or  less  remote 
from  their  home.  The  distinction  between  the  corresponding  deposits,  termed 
stases  and  strates,  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  "Plant  Succession"  (291). 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  water  stase  as  exemplified  in  peat- 
bogs has  nearly  the  complete  indicator  values  of  an  existing  sere,  while  those 
of  the  much  more  universal  strate  are  usually  incomplete  and  subject  to 
interpretation. 

It  is  evident  that  fossil  plants,  and  animals  also  to  a  lesser  degree,  may 
serve  as  indicators  of  factors,  processes,  or  practices,  in  essentially  the  same 
way  that  existing  species  do.  Practice  indicators  are  naturally  connected 
with  the  presence  of  man,  and  hence  are  restricted  to  the  Pleistocene  and 
Recent  periods.  Grazing  must  have  been  the  earliest  of  these,  perhaps  reach- 
ing back  into  the  late  Pleistocene,  but  agriculture  was  relatively  well-advanced 
by  the  time  of  the  Lake-dwellers,  and  construction,  as  well  as  a  crude  sort  of 
forest  utilization,  was  at  least  begun.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that, 
while  grazing  took  on  some  new  features  as  herds  came  under  the  control  of 
man,  it  must  have  existed  as  a  natural  process  throughout  the  Tertiary  at 
least.  In  the  case  of  fire,  this  agency  must  have  begun  its  modifying  influence 
upon  vegetation  as  early  as  the  Paleozoic,  but  its  effect  must  have  greatly 
increased  with  the  differentiation  of  deciduous  forest  and  grassland  in  early 
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Tertiary  times.  It  could  hardly  have  become  a  universal  process  until  the 
pastoral  phase  became  general,  and  its  greatest  extension  has  doubtless  taken 
place  during  the  last  1,000  years.  The  primary  processes  involved  in  physio- 
graphic and  climiatic  changes  must  have  had  much  the  same  indicators  as 
to-day,  allowing  for  the  differences  in  flora  during  the  various  eras.  While 
such  changes  seem  much  greater  and  more  frequent  during  the  geological 
past  than  to-day,  this  is  ahnost  certainly  the  result  of  a  short  perspective. 
With  respect  to  factor  indicators,  the  plant  genera  concerned  during  the 
Cenozoic  era  were  largely  those  which  characterize  marked  differences  in 
water,  Ught,  and  temperature  to-day,  and  this  was  particularly  true  after  the 
Miocene.  During  the  earlier  eras,  the. genera  were  mostly  different,  but  the 
vegetation-  and  habitat-forms  the  same. 

The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  fossil  record  makes  it  necessary  to  emphasize 
certain  existing  indicator  relations,  as  well  as  to  employ  some  not  needed  in  act- 
ual vegetation.  These  are  derived  from  the  methods  of  interpretation  already 
discussed.  The  use  of  indicators  based  upon  the  successional  sequence  is 
much  the  same,  except  that  a  single  dominant  or  stage  must  often  serve  to 
denote  the  presence  of  the  entire  sere.  Even  this  is  not  so  different  from 
conditions  to-day,  since  there  are  many  swamps  in  arid  regions  especially 
in  which  the  re^d-swamp  associes  is  represented  by  Scirpus  or  Typha  alone. 
The  method  of  causal  sequence  furnishes  many  of  the  most  striking  and  sig- 
nificant of  paleic  indicators.  Habitat,  plant,  and  animal  are  linked  together 
in  a  fimdamental  cause-and-effect  relation,  in  which  each  one  serves  as  an 
indicator  of  the  other.  The  importance  of  the  plant  in  this  relation  has 
been  emphasized  elsewhere.  It  may  be  said  to  have  a  double  indicator 
value,  since  it  indicates  the  habitat  directly  by  its  response,  and  the  animal 
directly  by  virtue  of  the  control  exerted  through  food  and  shelter.  Thus, 
while  there  are  numerous  examples  of  definite  relations  between  habitat  and 
land  animals,  most  of  these  take  the  plant  community  for  granted.  The 
indicators  of  cycles  comprise  both  those  derived  from  succession  and  from 
causal  sequence.  In  fact,  they  are  the  indicators  of  the  grand  successions 
recorded  in  the  clisere  and  eosere,  and  consist  chiefly  of  shifting  formations 
and  floras.  Fossil  genera  and  families  often  possess  great  indicator  values 
which  arise  from  their  phyletic  relationships.  While  phylogeny  must  long 
remain  a  field  for  varied  opinions,  certain  great  lines  of  relationship  receive 
increasing  recognition,  and  can  be  employed  with  corresponding  certainty. 
Thus,  while  Juncus  is  not  recorded  imtil  the  Eocene,  the  presence  of  both 
Carex  and  Phragmitea  in  the  Cretaceous  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  the  more 
primitive  Juncus  was  already  in  existence.  In  connection  with  phylogeny 
and  succession,  plants  may  indicate  distribution  in  space  and  in  time  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  associated  dominants  (Plant  Succession,  352). 

Since  the  field  of  indicators  has  been  developed  wholly  with  reference  to 
plants  and  with  particular  application  to  agriculture,  the  importance  of 
reciprocal  indicators  has  not  been  recognized.  However,  in  paleo-ecology 
where  the  body  of  definite  facts  is  relatively  small,  it  is  of  the  greatest  aid  to 
aecure  all  possible  indications  from  every  fact,  and  to  check  these  by  the 
indications  of  related  facts.  Fossil  plants  and  animals  constitute  the  best  of 
reciprocal  indicators,  but  topography  and  climate  are  often  of  great  service 
also.-  When  all  four  can  be  employed  as  indicators  in  a  particular  period  or 
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r^on,  it  is  possible  to  reoonstruct  the  biome  in  much  detail  and  with  the 
greatest  possible  certainty.  For  example,  the  geologic  evidences  of  arid 
climates  at  different  periods  must  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  tentative  until 
confirmed  by  plant  or  animal  indicators  of  aridity.  When  both  occur,  as  in 
the  Miocene,  the  chain  of  evidence  is  complete.  It  then  becomes  possible 
with  the  aid  of  the  indicator  relations  discussed  here  to  present  a  fairly 
detailed  and  complete  picture  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  biotic 
climaxes  of  the  past.  The  general  features  of  this  have  already  been  done  for 
animals  by  Osbom  (1910),  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  doing  this  for 
the  associated  plants  and  animals  of  the  Bad  Land  horizons  of  the  West. 

Paleic  indicators  of  climates  and  cycles.— The  evidences  of  past  climates 
and  climatic  changes  have  been  summarized  from  the  geologic,  botanic,  and 
Booic  aspects  (Plant  Succession,  313).  Since  plants  are  the  most  immediately 
responsive  to  climatic  influences  and  constitute  the  best  indicators,  they  are 
chiefly  considered  here.  The  grand  climates  of  geologic  time  are  indicated  by 
corresponding  great  floras  and  faunas,  which  have  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
division  into  eras.  During  each  of  the  latter,  climatic  differentiation  in  both 
space  and  in  time  has  been  faithfuUy  reflected  in  the  vegetation,  and  the  com- 
bined effect  of  climate  and  vegetation  in  the  fauna.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  a  considerable  differentiation  of  climates  and  climaxes  took  place  dining 
the  Paleophytic  era,  and  that  this  was  increased  during  the  Mesophytic  era 
to  become  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  biosphere  during  the  Ceno- 
phytic.  Thus,  while  each  era  is  indicated  by  a  particular  climax  flora,  it  also 
exhibits  climax  formations  as  indicators  of  more  or  less  distinct  climates,  just 
as  is  the  case  to-day.  While  the  grand  deformation  cycles  which  produced 
the  eras  were  marked  by  a  changed  flora  and  fauna,  the  major  deformation 
cycles  and  grand  sun-spot  cycles  are  thought  to  correspond  with  shif tings  of 
climate  and  vegetation,  such  as  are  indicated  for  the  Pleistocene.  These  have 
to  do  with  climaxes  as  indicators,  and  it  seems  a  fair  assumption  that  the 
series  of  climaxes  found  in  the  Pleistocene  shif  tings  likewise  occurred  in  some 
degree  in  the  earlier  diseres  of  the  Mesophytic  and  Paleophytic  eras.  The 
constitution  of  the  climaxes  dining  the  various  eras  and  their  relation  to 
climatic  cycles  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in  ''Plant  Succession"  (356,  406, 
419)  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Paleic  indicators  of  succession. — Apart  from  the  great  successional  move- 
ments involved  in  the  change  of  floras  and  the  shifting  of  climaxes,  there  must 
have  been  innumerable  examples  of  seres  and  coseres  in  every  era.  Primary 
areas  of  erosion  and  deposition  were  probably  more  abundant  than  to-day, 
and  primary  succession  must  have  been  the  rule,  though  secondary  seres  were 
not  unknown.  Coseres  resulting  in  the  formation  of  coal  or  peat  have  occurred 
repeatedly  from  the  Paleophytic  to  modem  times,  while  in  periods  of  great 
volcanic  activity,  such  as  the  Miocene,  they  were  produced  by  deposits  of 
volcanic  dust.  While  each  era  possessed  its  particular  flora,  all  the  life- 
forms  were  represented.  Thus,  while  the  genera  typical  of  the  various  serai 
stages  during  the  Paleophytic  and  Mesophytic  are  practically  all  different 
from  those  of  the  Cenophytic  and  to-day,  the  vegetation-forms  and  habitat- 
forms  are  the  same  or  nearly  so.  With  reference  to  the  genera  which  con- 
stituted the  serai  dominants  and  hence  served  as  indicators  of  habitats  and  of 
succession,  the  life-forms  have  been  discussed  in  ''Plant  Succession '^  (pp.  354, 
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405|  420).  Throughout  the  major  portion  of  the  Cenophytic,  the  serai  genera 
as  well  as  the  lif e-f onns  were  essentiaUy  the  same  as  those  of  to-day,  and  their 
indicator  value  is  readily  inferred  from  existing  conditions. 

Plant  indicators  of  animals.— The  general  indicator  relations  of  fossil 
plants  and  animals  have  long  been  recognised  and  utilised  by  paleontologists, 
but  chiefly  on  the  animal  side.  The  correlation  between  the  appearance  of  a 
dominant  angiospermous  flora  and  the  evolution  of  msmmals  is  the  most 
outstanding  example  of  this,  but  the  rise  of  the  cursorial  ungulates  in  response 
to  an  expanding  grassland  climax  is  hardly  less  striking.  Such  correlations 
must  be  superlatively  general  before  the  Cenophytic,  though  the  existing 
relations  between  serai  and  climax  communities  and  the  great  groups  of 
ft.nimfi.1g  must  have  had  analogies  at  least  during  the  Mesophytic  era.  Since 
the  larger  animals  were  all  totally  different,  and  the  dominant  genera  of 
plants  practically  all  different  likewise,  the  use  of  plant  and  animal  indicators 
as  a  basic  method  in  paleo-ecology  must  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  Cenophytic 
era  for  the  present.  Here,  however,  it  seems  to  offer  great  possibilities,  some 
of  which  must  wait  upon  the  further  study  of  communities  as  biotic  units 
with  development  and  structure.  The  indicator  value  of  plants  in  this  con- 
nection is  limited  only  by  our  knowledge  of  existing  correlations  with  animals. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  modem  genera  of  plants  have 
existed  since  the  Cretaceous.  The  evolution  of  animals  has  been  much  more 
rapid,  and  the  number  of  existing  genera  of  mammals,  for  example,  which 
reach  back  to  the  Eocene  is  very  small.  However,  among  the  rodents  and 
ungulates,  where  plant  correlations  are  most  important,  nearly  half  the  families 
contain  both  modem  and  fossil  genera.  With  respect  to  the  birds  and  insects, 
our  knowledge  is  much  less  complete,  but  it  appears  highly  probable  that 
many  existing  families  and  orders  had  arisen  at  least  by  the  Tertiary.  As  a 
consequence,  it  becomes  possible  to  scan  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  plant 
indicators,  and  to  extend  their  correlations  as  far  into  the  past  as  the  recorded 
existence  of  the  genera  or  related  genera  permits. 

Animal  indicators  of  plants. — ^The  reciprocal  relation  of  plants  and  animals 
as  indicators,  whether  as  communities  or  species,  greatly  extends  the  use  of 
indicators  in  geological  times.  In  many  horizons,  animals  have  been  pre- 
served to  a  much  larger  degree  than  plants,  while  in  some,  plant  remains  are 
entirely  lacking.  Fossil  animals  are  especially  significant  in  the  reconstmc- 
tion  of  upland  life,  since  the  cursorial  forms  of  the  uplands  were  preserved  in 
fairly  large  number,  while  the  record  of  the  associated  plants  is  exceedingly 
fragmentary.  Moreover,  animals  may  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
plants  in  regions  or  in  periods  where  they  are  not  yet  actually  found.  Outside 
of  the  insects,  there  are  few  extinct  animals  in  which  there  is  an  indicator 
correlation  with  a  single  species  of  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  correlation 
of  herbivores  with  plant  communities,  both  climax  and  serai,  is  practically 
universal,  and  they  serve  to  indicate  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  the 
development  and  extension  of  sedgeland  and  grassland  from  the  Cretaceous 
to  the  Pliocene.  The  general  correlation  of  browsing  ungulates  with  forest 
and  scmb,  of  the  earlier  tyiies  of  grazing  animals  with  sedgeland  and  meadow, 
and  of  the  highly  specialised  upland  types  with  the  climax  grassland  of 
xerophytic  grasses  (Osbom,  1910  :  9,  237)  is  fundamental,  and  has  been  used 
to  furnish  the  basis  for  the  treatment  of  the  development  and  stmcture  of 
the  biotic  communities  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  West. 
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Nature. — ^The  vegetation  of  a  continent  falls  into  a  number  of  major 
divisions  or  units.  These  are  known  as  plant  formations,  and  are  regarded  as 
complex  but  definite  organic  entities  with  a  characteristic  development  and 
structure  (Plant  Succession,  124).  They  are  the  product  of  climate  and  are 
controlled  by  it.  Each  formation  is  the  highest  expression  of  vegetation 
possible  imder  its  particular  climate,  and  hence  it  is  also  termed  a  climax. 
As  here  understood,  the  formation  and  climax  are  identical,  and  the  terms 
are  essentially  synonymous.  For  the  sake  of  emphasis  as  well  as  of  conven- 
ience, however,  the  two  are  used  together.  Hence  the  same  unit  may  be 
referred  to  as  a  climax,  a  formation,  or  a  climax  formation.  Since  it  exhibits 
a  development  as  well  as  structure,  it  is  further  necessary  to  recognise  that  the 
successLonal  areas  in  the  great  grassland  formation,  for  example,  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  dinoAX,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  it.  Whatever 
seems  inconsistent  in  this  is  apparent  and  not  real,  since  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  same  organism  may  appear  in  two  or  more 
unlike  forms,  such  as  the  seedling  and  adult  plant,  or  the  larva,  chrysalis, 
and  butterfly. 

Climaxes  owe  their  character  to  the  controlling  species  or  dominants  which 
make  them  up.  These  climax  dominants  belong  to  the  same  vegetation- 
form,  which  represents  the  highest  type  possible  under  the  prevailing  climate. 
In  grassland  the  climax  dominants  are  all  grasses  or  sedges,  in  forest  they 
are  trees,  in  chaparral,  shrubs,  and  so  forth.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  all 
seem  to  be  merely  apparent.  They  are  well  illustrated  by  the  so-called 
savannah  in  which  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  more  noticeable  than  the  grasses, 
but  the  latter  are  in  actual  control  of  the  habitat.  Moreover,  in  the  prairies 
the  dominant  grasses  may  be  concealed  for  much  or  aU  of  the  growing  season 
by  tall  herbs,  such  as  Pwralea,  Amorpha,  and  Sclidago.  These  are  called 
subdominants  and  characterise  minor  communities  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  grasses.  In  addition  to  the  climax  dominants  are  the  other  species  which 
mark  particular  stages  in  the  development  of  the  climax.  These  are  develop- 
mental dominants,  and  are  usually  termed  successional  or  serai  because  of 
their  rdle  in  the  succession  or  sere  which  reestablishes  the  climax  on  a  bare 
area. 

Tests  of  a  climax. — ^Each  climax  is  regarded  as  the  direct  and  complete 
expression  of  its  climate.  The  climate  is  the  cause,  the  dinoAX  the  effect.  So 
dose  is  this  relation  that  the  climax  must  be  regarded  as  the  final  test  of  a 
climate.  From  the  standpoint  of  vegetation  at  least,  climates  are  to  be  recog- 
nized and  delimited  only  by'  means  of  climaxes,  and  not  the  reverse.  No 
matter  how  complete  his  equipment  of  meteorological  instruments,  the  ecologist 
must  learn  to  subordinate  his  determination  of  climate  to  that  of  the  plant  if 
his  results  are  to  bereUable  and  usable.  The  paramoimt  importance  of  forma- 
tions in  indicating  climates  makes  their  objective  recognition  of  the  first 
importance.  In  the  search  for  criteria  which  would  permit  an  objective  and 
consistent  basis  for  formations,  several  guiding  principles  have  become  evi- 
dent. The  first  of  these  is  that  the  climax  dominants  must  all  belong  to  the ' 
same  great  vegetation-form,  since  this  indicates  a  similar  response  to  climate. 
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The  second  is  that  one  or  more  of  the  dominant  species  must  range  throughout 
the  formation  as  a  dominant  to  a  larger  or  smaller  degree.    The  importance 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  no  two  dominants  are  exactly  alike,  those  of 
the  same  formation  are  so  nearly  equivalent  that  the  presence  of  one  indicates 
the  possibility  of  others.   This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  behavior  of  Bautdoua 
gracUiSf  which  ranges  as  a  dominant  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Califomia 
and  from  Saskatchewan  to  Mexico.    While  the  cUmate  of  this  vast  stretch 
varies  greatly  in  physical  or  in  human  terms,  the  conclusion  is  xmavoidable 
that  the  extensive  areas  covered  with  BotUelima  have  the  same  or  a  similar 
grassland  climate.    This  obviously  permits  the  application  to  vegetation  of 
the  principle  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 
This  approximate  equivalence  of  dominants  receives  its  best  proof  in  the 
grassland  formation,  in  which  the  mixed  prairie  shows  BoiUeUnui  gracilis  in 
intimate  mixtures  with  SUpa,  Agropyrum,  BiUbilia,  Carex,  or  Kaderia.     The 
third  criterion  is  that  the  majority  of  the  dominant  genera  extend  through- 
out the  formation,  though  represented  by  different  species.    This  is  weU 
exemplified  by  the  chaparral  climax,  in  which  QuercuSy  PrunuSy  Rhus,  Cer^ 
cocarpuSf  and  Ceanolhiui  are  foimd  in  the  several  associations.    A  corollary 
of  this  is  that  most  of  the  subdominants  likewise  belong  to  the  same  genera, 
as,  for  example,  Astragalua,  Erigeron,  Psoralea,  PetcHostemon,  SdidagOf  Erio* 
gonunif  and  Artemisia  in  the  grassland  associations.    The  fourth  criterion  is 
developmental  or  successional  and  has  several  aspects.    It  is  seen  in  the 
behavior  of  such  subclimax  dominants  as  Aristida  purpurea^  which  charac- 
terizes certain  types  of  disturbed  areas  in  all  the  grassland  associations,  and 
later  yields  to  the  climax  dominants  of  each.    It  is  equally  well  shown  by 
Andropogon  sarparius  and  BaiUeloua  racemosa^  which  are  subclimax  in  rough 
areas  as  well  as  in  meadows  to  the  final  dominants  of  the  four  most  extensive 
grassland  associations.    Finally,  the  degree  of  equivalence  of  dominants  is 
indicated  by  their  mingling  but  is  checked  by  their  successional  alternation. 
The  position  of  Andropogon  in  meadows,  Agropyrum  and  SHpa  on  slopes, 
BuOnlis  and  Boutdoua  on  the  crests  of  the  rolling  prairies,  is  not  only  signifi- 
cant of  their  physiological  and  successional  relations,  but  also  of  their  as- 
sociational  positions.    Andropogon  furcalus  and  scoparius  are  typical  of  the 
subclimax  prairie  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  5Mpa  and  Agropj^m  of  the  climax 
prairies,  and  Bvlbilis  and  BoiUeUma  of  the  still  drier  plains. 

Structure  and  development. — ^By  far  the  greater  portion  of  a  climatic  region 
is  occupied  by  the  climax  characteristic  of  it.  But  all  through  it  occur  areas 
of  varying  size  in  which  new  or  denuded  soils  are  available  for  colonization  and 
the  development  of  the  climax  as  a  consequence  of  succession  (Plant  Succes- 
sion, 3).  As  a  result,  every  formation  shows  subdivisions  or  commimities  of 
two  sorts,  namely,  climax,  and  succesfflonal  or  serai.  Initial  serai  communi- 
ties, such  as  the  colonies  of  water-plants  in  ponds  and  streams  and  of  lichens 
and  mosses  on  cliffs  and  boulders,  are  readily  distinguished  from  climax  ones. 
As  succession  proceeds,  however,  the  commimities  more  and  more  nearly 
approach  the  climax  in  appearance.  In  the  last  analysis,  they  can  be  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  fact  that  each  stage  slowly  yields  to  the  next  until  the 
climax  is  re^hed,  when  the  succession  stops.  In  many  cases  where  the  dis- 
turbance due  to  fire,  grazing,  or  cultivation  is  continuous  or  periodic,  the  sub- 
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dimax  may  persist  for  a  long  period  and  appear  to  be  a  true  climax.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  sucoessional  movement  though  slow  is 
constant,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  climax,  especially  when  the 
permanent  quadrat  is  employed  to  reveal  changes. 

Each  climax  formation  falls  readily  into  two  or  more  major  subdivisions 
known  as  associations.  Toward  their  edges  these  blend  into  each  other  more 
or  less,  making  a  transition  area  or  ecotone.  The  latter  is  broad  in  the  case  of 
relatively  level  regions,  and  narrow  in  that  of  the  climax  zones  of  mountain 
ranges.  The  associations  have  one  or  more  dominants  in  common,  or  at  least 
belonging  to  the  same  genus,  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  as  to 
subdominants  also.  Each  association  consists  of  several  dominants  as  a  rule, 
though  there  may  sometimes  be  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  or  more,  as  in  scrub 
and  chaparral.  Each  dominant  constitutes  a  consociation.  It  may  occur 
alone,  though  as  a  rule  it  mixes  and  alternates  with  the  other  dominants  of 
the  same  association.  This  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  similar  requirements 
of  the  dominants,  and  hence  it  is  a  guiding  principle  that  two  or  more  con- 
sociations are  regularly  associated  in  the  larger  unit.  This  is  emphatically 
true  of  the  associations  covering  a  large  area  and  possessing  a  rich  flora,  such 
as  prairie,  chaparral,  and  forest.  It  is  less  striking  in  desert  associations  where 
the  dominants  are  often  few,  but  even  in  the  case  of  sagebrush  and  desert 
scrub  an  extensive  survey  indicates  that  mixing  of  dominants  is  the  rule. 
Since  no  two  consociations  are  exactly  equivalent,  there  are  often  large  areas 
in  which  a  single  one  occurs,  such  as  the  yellow  pine  in  Arizona  and  the 
Douglas  fir  in  Oregon.  Such  areas  are  often  due  as  much  to  migration  and 
sucoessional  factors  as  to  differences  in  climatic  requirements  (cf.  Zon,  1914  : 
124). 

As  will  be  seen  later,  there  are  more  groupings  of  consociations  than  are 
represented  by  the  associations  actually  named.  This  is  illustrated  most 
clearly  by  the  basic  association  of  the  grassland  climax,  the  Stipd-Bouteloua 
paion.  This  association  is  named  from  the  two  most  characteristic  con- 
sociations, but  it  contains  several  dominants,  e.  g.,  Stipa  comata,  Agropyrum 
glaucumf  Koderia  eristaiaf  BauteUma  gracHia^  BvlbiUs  dactyloideSy  Carex 
jUifoliay  and  C.  stenaphyUa.  It  seems  clear  that  a  commimity  of  Stipa  and 
BouieUma,  or  Agropyrum  and  BvUnUSi  differs  in  nature  and  in  indicator  value 
from  one  containing  most  or  all  of  these.  When  detailed  mapping  of  vegeta- 
tion is  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  all  of  these  actual  groups  will  demand 
recognition  as  well  as  definite  names.  But  for  the  present,  it  seems  suflScient 
to  give  names  to  the  association  and  to  each  consociation,  while  recognizing 
that  the  former  will  often  be  represented  by  groups  containing  only  two  or 
three  of  the  several  dominants. 

Societies. — ^A  subdominant  is  a  species  which  controls  an  area  within  that 
of  a  dominant  or  group  of  dominants.  The  actual  community  formed  by  a 
subdominant  is  called  a  society.  Its  exact  nature  is  best  seen  in  forest  or 
prairie,  where  the  control  of  the  dominant  vegetation-form,  tree  or  grass,  is 
complete,  though  at  the  same  time  it  permits  a  secondary  control  by  a  domi- 
nating species  of  a  different  vegetation-form.  Thus  the  yellow  pine  consocia- 
tion of  Oregon  frequently  shows  a  typical  layer  or  society  of  Purshia  tridentala, 
the  Douglas  fir  forest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  one  of  Thxdidrum  JendUri^  and 
the  Stipa  spartea  prairies,  mixed  societies  of  Paoraleaf  Amorpha,  and  Petalo- 
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itemon.  The  striking  feature  of  a  sodetyi  that  of  a  control  within  a  control, 
often  apparently  greater  than  that  of  the  consociation  itself  in  the  case  of 
grassland  at  least,  is  due  to  the  di£ference  in  vegetation-fonns  and  hence  in 
ecological  requirements.  A  society  may  conceivably  belong  to  the  same 
vegetation-form  as  the  consociation  or  association  in  which  it  occurs,  but  such 
cases  are  practically  unknown.  Apparent  examples  of  this  have  all  been 
readily  referred  to  successional  causes,  as  where  a  localised  area  of  Hordeum 
jvbatum  occurs  in  prairie,  or  one  of  Aristida  purpurea  on  the  plains.  The 
almost  invariable  rule  is  that  the  society  belongs  to  a  vegetation-form  of  lower 
requirements  than  that  of  the  consociation.  The  forest  will  have  societies  of 
shrubs,  herbs,  mosses,  etc.,  the  chaparral  of  undershrubs,  grasses,  and  herbs, 
and  the  prairie  of  herbs  principally.  In  this  connection,  it  is  especially 
important  to  recognise  that  savannahs  do  not  represent  tree  or  shrub  societies 
in  grassland,  but  are  an  incomplete  expression  of  the  next  stage  in  succession. 

The  degree  of  control  exerted  by  the  society  clearly  depends  upon  the  life- 
history  relations  of  the  dominant  and  subdominant  concerned.  This  is  largely 
a  matter  of  the  height  and  extent  of  the  shoot,  but  the  root  also  plays  a  large 
part.  In  forest  the  societies  of  varying  rank,  from  shrub  to  moss  or  lichen, 
are  wholly  and  obviously  subordinate  to  the  trees.  In  chaparral  this  is  also 
true  to  a  large  extent,  but  societies  of  imdershrubs  and  grasses  often  play  a 
conspicuous  part.  As  to  grassland,  the  societies  are  frequently  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  dominant  grasses,  and  at  times  they  appear  to  be  in 
control.  In  such  cases  the  control  is  seasonal.  Each  subdominant  reaches 
a  maximum  in  spring,  summer,  or  fall,  when  it  seems  to  dominate,  but  the 
real  relations  are  disclosed  at  the  other  seasons.  This  tendency  of  societies  to 
appear  during  a  particular  season  further  explains  the  relation  of  dominants 
to  subdominants.  They  not  only  make  different  demands  by  virtue  of  their 
vegetation-forms,  but  these  demands  are  also  made  at  different  times.  Socie- 
ties exhibit  a  similar  seasonal  relation  in  forest  and  scrub,  in  which  their  time 
of  appearance  is  abnost  wholly  controlled  by  the  dominants.  In  most  cases, 
this  relation  is  so  striking  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  two  or  more  aspects 
during  a  season,  marked  by  particular  societies  (Clements,  1905  :  296 ;  1916 : 
132).  From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  various  kinds  have 
already  been  distinguished  (Clements,  1916  :  132),  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  still  others  will  den^md  recognition  as  the  study  of  vegetation  becomes 
more  detailed  and  accurate. 

The  society  is  not  a  subdivision  of  the  consociation  in  the  same  way  that  this 
is  of  the  association.  The  latter  consists  of  its  consociations,  grouped  or 
single;  they  occupy  its  total  area.  The  consociation  does  not  consist  of 
societies,  but  the  latter  merely  occur  in  it  or  through  it  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
degree.  This  is  readily  seen  to  be  due  to  the  basic  difference  in  vegetation- 
forms  and  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  societies.  As  a  consequence,  a  particular 
society  may  occur  not  only  in  two  or  more  different  consociations,  but  also 
in  two  or  more  associations  of  the  same  formation.  It  may  extend  more  or 
less  continuously  over  wide  stretches,  or  it  may  recur  as  successional  processes 
or  physical  factors  determine.  A  typical  example  of  this  is  Psoralea  tenuifiara, 
which  occurs  in  nearly  every  association  and  consociation  of  the  gra^land 
climax,  while  the  closely  related  society  of  P.  argaphyUa  is  restricted  to  the 
prairie  associations.    Outierrezia  9arothrae  forms  similar  communities  of  even 
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wider  rangei  but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  assumptioii  that  it  is 
really  a  subolimax  consodes  as  described  below,  and  persists  as  an  apparent 
society  well  into  the  climax.  In  general,  however,  the  climatic  and  floristic 
differences  between  associations  are  sufficiently  marked  to  restrict  each 
society  to  a  particular  association. 

When  a  species  exhibits  a  local  or  restricted  subdominance  covering  a  few 
square  yards  or  a  few  acres,  it  constitutes  a  dan.  It  is  clear  that  the  differ- 
ence between  society  and  clan  is  merely  one  of  degree.  Theoretically,  there  is  a 
point  at  which  they  are  indistinguishable,  but  practically  very  few  difficult 
cases  have  been  encountered.  The  best  examples  of  clans  are  species  of  gre- 
garious habit,  especially  stoloniferous  ones,  and  of  low  growth.  Such  clans 
are  capable  oif  holding  ground  very  tenaciously,  and  of  slowly  extending  it, 
but  they  are  able  to  make  only  limited  headway  against  the  double  control 
of  dominants  and  subdominants.  Clans  are  best  exemplified  by  Ddphinium 
penardi  and  Erigeron  flageUaris  in  grassland,  and  by  Pirda,  Ooodyera,  Heu- 
chera,  etc.,  in  forest. 

Names  of  climax  communities.—- An  endeavor  has  already  been  made  to 
devise  a  system  of  names  for  plant  communities,  in  which  the  names  would 
be  short,  significant,  and  usable,  as  well  as  international  in  character  (Clem- 
ents 1916  :  127, 129, 133, 137, 138).  Some  such  system  will  be  indispensable 
as  ecology  becomes  more  and  more  definite  in  nature  as  well  as  international 
in  scope.  In  the  present  treatise,  which  is  purposely  limited  to  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States,  the  technical  terms  are  unnecessary  and  are  used 
only  as  an  occasional  convenience.  Hence,  the  practice  will  be  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  definiteness  consistent  with  brevity  and  clearness  by  uniformly 
distinguishing  between  associations,  consociations,  societies,  and  clans  by 
means  of  the  one  or  two  most  characteristic  genera  or  species.  At  the  same 
time,  an  endeavor  is  made  to  furnish  a  somewhat  more  usable  equivalent  in 
vernacular  terms,  in  the  expectation  that  these  will  come  into  practical  use. 
Thus  the  Stipc^BouteUma  poian  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Siipa-Bautdoua 
dimax  or  formation,  or  as  the  grassland  climax  or  formation,  and  the  Stipor 
Koderia  association  as  the  SHporKodma  prairie  or  true  prairie.  The  alter- 
native terms  for  the  various  formations  and  associations  are  given  in  the 
summary  on  page  114. 

Serai  communities. — ^The  limits  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  give  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  basic  process  of  succession  as  exhibited  in  the  develop- 
ment of  climax  formations,  and  for  this  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  ''Plant 
Succesfflon,"  especially  Chapters  I,  V,  VI,  and  VII.  Here  it  must  suffice  to 
point  out  that  succession  is  a  universal  phenomenon  by  which  bare  areas 
become  colonized  by  plants  and  slowly  develop  through  successive  stages  into 
the  climax  formation  which  surrounds  them.  Bare  areas  are  initially  bare, 
as  in  the  case  of  bodies  of  water,  rock  ridges,  and  fields  and  sand-dunes,  or 
they  are  denuded  of  vegetation  by  various  forces,  especially  fire,  lumbering, 
grasing,  and  cultivation.  The  coiurse  of  succession  is  much  longer  and  slower 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  but  the  essential  features  of  development 
are  the  same.  Each  population  or  commimity  reacts  upon  the  area  or  habitat 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  conditions  less  extreme  and  correspondingly  more 
favorable  to  species  of  greater  requirements.  These  enter  gradually  and 
compete  successfully  with  the  occupants,  finally  driving  them  out  or  com- 
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pelling  them  to  take  a  subordinate  role.  This  dominance  of  the  invaders 
marks  a  new  stage  in  the  succession,  which  persists  until  its  reaction  upon  the 
habitat  permits  the  invasion  of  new-<;omers  of  still  greater  demands.  This 
process  continues  xmtil  the  climax  stage  is  reached,  when  no  further  change 
occurs,  unless  denudation  again  intervenes  to  produce  a  new  bare  area  for 
succession. 

The  course  of  development  in  each  succession  or  sere  is  marked  by  a  series 
of  stages  or  communities  of  progressively  higher  requirements,  determined 
largely  by  the  characteristic  vegetation-form.  While  they  di£Fer  in  nature  and 
composition,  they  are  alike  in  being  more  or  less  temporary  as  weU  as  in  playing 
an  intrinsic  part  in  the  development  of  the  climax.  As  a  consequence,  they 
are  termed  developmental,  successional,  or  serai  communities,  in  contrast 
with  the  final  and  permanent  climax  communities.  Apart  from  this  basic 
distinction,  a  serai  community  exhibits  much  the  same  structure  as  a  climax 
one.  Both  are  associations  of  two  or  more  dominants,  and  exhibit  societies 
of  subdominants.  Practically  as  well  as  developmentally,  however,  the  dis- 
tinction between  temporary  and  serai  communities  and  permanent  climax 
ones  is  so  important  that  it  has  proved  desirable  to  use  terms  which  at  once 
place  each  in  its  proper  developmental  position.  Accordingly,  each  serai 
stage  or  community  is  termed  an  associes — i.  e.,  it  is  a  temporary  or  develop- 
mental association.  Similarly,  the  community  formed  by  each  dominant  is 
called  a  consocies  and  that  by  each  subdominant  a  socies,  corresponding 
respectively  to  consociation  and  society.  In  addition,  the  terms  family  and 
colony  are  used  for  initial  stages  in  which  dominance  is  lacking  or  little 
developed.  The  colony  is  the  community  formed  by  two  or  more  pioneer 
species,  while  the  family  consists  of  individuals  belonging  to  a  single  species. 
The  colony  is  regularly  characteristic  of  the  initial  stages  of  succession. 

An  associes  consists,  like  an  association,  of  two  or  more  dominants  or  con- 
socies. The  most  familiar  example  is  the  reednswamp,  which  usually  com- 
prises three  consocies,  Sdrpus  lacustriSf  Typha  latifolia  or  T.  anguBtifoliaj 
and  Phragmites  communis.  In  extensive  swamps,  all  of  these  occur,  usually 
alternating  or  sometimes  mixed,  and  in  northern  regions  with  a  fourth  con- 
socies, Zizania  aquoHca.  Over  much  of  the  West,  Sdrpus  and  Typha  alone 
are  found  together  and  in  many  localized  areas  only  one  or  the  other  is  present. 
Some  socies,  such  as  Heleocharis,  Sagittaria,  and  ilZisma,  are  practically 
coextensive  with  the  dominants,  though  not  always  to  be  found  in  each  local 
area.  Other  subdominants  are  more  restricted,  and  some  are  more  frequently 
associated  with  one  consocies  than  with  the  other.  Other  well-marked 
associes  are  NymphaeorPatamogeton  in  ponds,  Amm4yphil€^Elymus  on  sand- 
dunes,  Redfiddic^MiMenbergia  in  blow-outs,  Spirostachys-Dimdia  in  salt 
marshes,  PopvltLS-Betula  in  bums,  and  GviierrezichArtemisia  frigtda  in  dis- 
turbed areas. 

The  designation  of  serai  communities  is  essentially  like  that  of  climax 
ones.  The  associes  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  its  two  most  important 
consocies,  as  the  Sdrpus-^Typha  associes  or  reed-swamp,  while  consocies  and 
socies  are  named  from  the  dominant  or  subdominant,  as  the  Sdrpiis  con- 
socies, Nymphaea  consocies,  PapiUus  iremuUndes  consocies,  Sagittaria  socies, 
Pentstemon  socies,  etc.  Colonies  are  like  associes  in  requiring  the  names  of 
the  two  most  important  species  for  designation. 
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Indieator  signiflcance  of  cltmAX  formAtions.— The  formation  is  the  greatest 
of  all  indicators.  In  its  climax  form,  it  not  merely  indicates  but  actually 
delimits  plant  climates.  In  its  developmental  stages,  it  sets  a  definite  mark  on 
each  successional  habitat,  and  indicates  the  rate  and  degree  to  which  these 
approach  the  final  condition.  In  practical  terms,  the  climax  indicates  climate, 
and  its  successional  stages  indicate  soil  or  edaphic  conditions.  The  climax 
indicates  the  range  of  natural  and  cultural  possibilities  of  a  region,  the  suc- 
cessions point  out  the  possibilities  of  localized  areas  and  soils.  In  a  particular 
locality  the  climax  denotes  the  general  limits  of  production,  and  the  seres 
suggest  the  ways  by  which  maximum  production  may  be  reached.  Thus, 
while  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  climatic  limitations  in  mind,  the  concrete 
problem  in  any  region  is  to  utilize  the  indications  furnished  by  the  various 
successions.  In  the  case  of  agricultiu:e,  the  facts  derived  from  succession  can 
only  be  indications,  since  the  vegetation  is  removed.  With  grazing  and 
forestry,  however,  as  well  as  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  many  engineering 
problems,  succession  itself  becomes  an  instrument  by  which  the  desired 
natural  crop  can  be  indefinitely  maintained,  or  by  which  one  crop  can  be  sup- 
planted by  another. 

As  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  succession  is  the  universal  key  to  the  prac- 
tical as  well  as  the  technical  use  of  indicators.  The  stages  of  a  sere  are  regu- 
larly linked  together  in  such  a  definite  and  organic  process  of  development 
that  the  presence  of  one  serves  as  a  record  of  those  preceding  and  as  a  pre- 
diction of  those  to  follow.  In  every  stage  lies  a  record  of  the  past  and  a 
prophecy  of  the  future.  In  practice,  this  means  that  a  sere  can  be  held  in 
any  stage  desired,  that  its  progress  can  be  retarded  or  accelerated,  or  that  it 
may  be  destroyed  in  part  or  in  whole,  and  a  new  stage  or  sere  produced. 
Succession  thus  becomes  a  tool  of  the  greatest  utility  wherever  natural  crops 
are  concerned.  Even  in  agriculture,  it  has  considerable  value  quite  apart 
from  its  indicator  significance  in  meadow  and  pasture  crops  and  in  all  those 
where  weeds  are  a  serious  factor.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  such 
a  use  of  succession  is  possible  only  through  a  good  understanding  of  its  pro- 
cesses. For  a  complete  treatment  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  again  referred 
to  "Plant  Succession.'^  Here  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  the  general  types 
of  succession  and  to  emphasize  their  indicator  significance. 

Significance  of  suceession. — Since  succession  is  the  development,  or  usually 
the  redevelopment  of  the  climax  in  a  particular  spot,  it  is  clear  that  the  actual 
successions  or  seres  will  differ  in  accordance  with  the  climaxes  in  which  they 
occur.  In  other  words,  each  sere  is  an  integral  part  of  the  development  of  the 
climax  and  its  indicator  value  pertains  primarily  or  wholly  to  that  climax. 
As  to  origin,  all  seres  arise  on  a  bare  or  on  a  denuded  area.  But  bare  surfaces 
differ  profoimdly  in  natm«  and  hence  in  the  kind  of  plant  community  which 
they  can  support.  Some,  such  as  rock  and  water,  present  extreme  conditions 
for  plant  growth  and  require  a  long  period  of  reaction  and  development  before 
an  actual  soil  is  formed  and  land  communities  can  thrive  upon  them.  Other 
areas,  such  as  fallow  fields  and  bums,  have  well-developed  soils  into  which 
plants  can  invade  inmiediately.  Rock  and  water  are  regarded  as  primary 
areas,  while  burns,  fields,  etc.,  are  secondary  ones.  A  primary  area  shows  a 
primary  succession  or  prisere,  characterized  by  extreme  conditions  as  to  water- 
content  in  particular,  by  a  correspondingly  i^ow  reaction  and  soil  formation. 
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and  by  a  long  series  of  stages  leading  very  gradually  to  the  diznax.  Such 
priseres  are  found  in  lakes,  ponds^  and  streamsi  and  on  rock  cliffs,  ridges,  lava 
flows,  and  cinder  cones.  They  usually  occur  also  in  salt  marshes  and  basins, 
and  in  shifting  dune-sand,  both  of  which  regularly  afford  extreme  conditions 
for  colonization,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  soil.  A  secondary  area  in  one  in 
which  an  existing  vegetation  has  been  destroyed  or  removed  without  destroy- 
ing the  soil.  Its  water  relations  are  never  extreme,  and  a  large  number  of 
herbs  or  shrubs  can  invade  in  the  first  few  years,  often  indeed  during  the  first 
year.  The  secondary  succession  or  subsere  which  results  is  short,  consists  of 
relatively  few  stages,  and  passes  rapidly  into  a  climax.  Subseres  are  the  most 
conspicuous  and  easily  xmderstood  of  all  successions.  Since  they  are  largely 
due  to  human  disturbance,  they  are  most  abundant  in  settled  regions  and 
hence  are  of  the  most  immediate  practical  importance. 

The  nature  of  the  succession  in  both  priseres  and  subseres  is  further  deter- 
mined by  the  water  relations  of  the  bare  areas.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
prisere,  which  may  begin  in  water  or  on  rock.  In  the  first  case,  the  reactions 
of  the  successive  communities  are  chiefly  concerned  with  reducing  the  amount 
of  water  and  increasing  the  amount  of  solid  material.  In  the  second  case  just 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  amount  of  water  is  increased  and  the  rock  is  broken 
down  into  actual  soil.  The  ope  begins  with  submerged  aquatics  of  the  highest 
water  requirements,  the  other  with  the  rock  lichens  of  the  lowest  water 
requirements.  The  former  is  called  a  hydrosere,  the  latter  a  xerosere.  Sub- 
seres are  similarly  divided,  since  they  regularly  begin  in  conditions  wetter  or 
drier  than  the  final  climax.  It  is  further  desirable,  especially  for  indicator 
purposes,  to  recognize  hydroseres  in  which  the  lack  of  oxygen  is  a  critical 
factor,  and  xeroseres  in  which  the  abundance  of  alkali  or  the  instability  of  the 
sand  is  decisive.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  these  are  called  respectively 
oxysere,  halosere,  and  psammosere  (Clements,  1916  :  182). 

Indicator  value  of  disturbed  areas.-rAs hasalready  been  suggested,  themost 
usable  of  all  succesdons  are  subseres,  wnich  occur  typically  in  areas  disturbed 
by  m^n  or  as  a  result  of  his  activities.  Even  a  relatively  new  country,  such 
as  ours,  has  bten  the  seat  of  widespread  and  almost  universal  disturbance. 
Arable  lands  have  been  cleared,  broken,  cultivated,  permitted  to  lie  fallow  or 
to  "go  back."  Forests  have  been  lumbered,  burned,  or  grazed,  while  grass- 
lands and  deserts  have  been  constantly  grazed  and  burned.  Even  in  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  West  it  is  difficult  to  find  wholly  primitive  conditions, 
even  though  by  comparison  most  of  the  vegetation  may  fairly  be  called  natural. 
As  a  consequence,  practically  all  regions  show  many  areas  of  disturbance 
marked  by  secondaiy  successions.  These  furnish  an  enormous  amount  of 
indicator  material,  which  only  needs  interpretation  in  the  light  of  successional 
knowledge  to  be  of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  Every  bum,  every 
clearing,  every  pasture  or  open  range,  each  fallow  field,  irrigation  ditch, 
roadside,  or  railway  fill  or  cut,  in  fact  every  place  of  whatever  size  from  a 
square  foot  to  a  township,  in  which  the  soil  has  been  disturbed  or  removed, 
has  indicator  evidence  of  value  to  offer.  Indeed,  the  problem  is  often  to  find 
primitive  areas  for  determining  the  original  conditions  of  the  vegetation  and 
thus  permitting  a  proper  correlation  of  the  subsere.  As  long  ago  as  1898,  a 
systematic  search  was  made  in  several  counties  of  eastern  Nebraska  for 
prairie  that  had  never  been  pastured  or  mowed.    Only  an  insignificant  rocky 
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triangle  of  a  few  yards  was  discovered.  Even  areas  which  were  mowed  but 
unpastured  were  very  rare  and  of  small  extent.  If  it  were  not  for  the  unin- 
tentional protection  afforded  by  fencing  raihroad  right-of-ways,  it  would  often 
be  impossible  to  determine  the  original  vegetation  of  many  regions.  The 
appreciation  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  method  which  has 
been  of  the  utmost  value  during  the  last  five  years  in  reconstructing  the 
primitive  vegetation  of  regions  where  it  has  been  greatly  modified  or  ahnost 
entirely  displaced.  This  method  has  yielded  surprising  results  throughout 
grassland,  sagebrush,  and  desert  scrub,  but  its  most  striking  success  has  been 
in  the  great  interior  valleys  of  California,  where  ruderal  grasses  have  ahnost 
undisputed  sway.  The  constant  examination  of  fenced  right-of-ways  and 
other  chance  protected  areas  the  past  three  years  has  confirmed  the  theoretical 
assumption  that  this  was  formerly  a  vast  Stipa  association.  This  determina- 
tion of  the  original  climax  might  well  seem  to  be  without  practical  importance, 
but  it  is  actually  of  the  greatest  value  in  indicating  the  proper  method  and 
the  objectives  in  restoring  overgrazed  areas  to  their  normal  productiveness, 
as  is  shown  in  detaQ  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  relation  of  the  subsere  to  the  climax  is  so  definite  and  organic  that, 
once  established  for  a  single  locality,  it  can  be  extended  to  all  others  where 
the  subsere  occurs.  Obviously  the  reverse  is  true  also,  namely,  that  a  particu- 
lar climax  will  exhibit  the  same  subsere  wherever  similar  or  identical  dis- 
turbances occur.  This  same  organic  correlation  applies  likewise  to  the  prisere. 
The  succession  in  water,  on  rock,  or  in  8a.ndhiHfl  is  essentially  the  same  through- 
out the  vast  area  of  the  grassland  formation,  for  example.  The  relation 
between  climax  and  prisere  once  established,  it  is  possible  to  predict  the 
climax  from  the  prisere  or  the  prisere  from  the  climax  wherever  either  is 
abs^it.  There  is  also  a  close  correlation  between  subsere  and  prisere,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  stages,  and  it  is  further  possible  to  anticipate  the  effect  of 
disturbance  in  a  region  where  the  prisere  is  present,  or  to  prophesy  the  course 
of  the  slowly  moving  prisere  from  that  of  the  subsere.  When  it  is  clearly 
recognised  that  practically  all  human  activities  in  nature  result  in  disturbed 
areas,  the  correlations  between  climax,  subsere,  and  prisere  will  be  seen  to  be 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

Summary  of  the  climax  formations. — ^In  presenting  a  sketch  of  the  climax 
formations  as  a  backgroimd  against  which  indicator  values  may  stand  out 
more  clearly,  the  treament  is  purposely  limited  to  the  western  half  of  the 
country.  This  is  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  indicator  values  are  greatest  in 
newer  regions,  but  partly  also  because  the  climax  relations  are  simpler  and 
hence  more  certain.  For  this  reason  the  prairie  is  the  most  eastern  associa- 
tion considered,  though  this  necessarily  involves  occasional  reference  to  the 
deciduous  climax.  It  is  also  recognized  that  some  of  the  western  cUmaxes 
are  not  confined  to  the  United  States,  but  occur  also  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Our  knowledge  of  vegetation  and  especially  of  succession  in  these  countries 
is  so  scanty  that  only  occasional  reference  to  them  is  warranted. 

The  following  outline  will  serve  to  show  the  climax  formations  and  their 
associations,  and  will  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  discussion  of  each  in  its 
proper  sequence.  The  treatment  of  each  formation  and  association  is  neces- 
sarily brief,  as  the  primary  object  is  not  a  detailed  account  of  the  vegetation, 
but  only  such  as  will  serve  the  general  purposes  of  indicator  studies.    This 
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account  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  special  investigations  of  the  hist  six  years, 
since  these  were  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  climaxes  and  their  indicator  values.  These 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  earlier  work  from  1896  to  1912,  and  by  the 
results  of  the  writer's  associates  and  students. 

1.  The  Grassland  Climax:  Stipa-Bouteloua  Formation. 

1.  True  Fteirie:  Stipa-Koeleria  Association. 

2.  Buboiimax  Prairie:  Andropogon  Assodes. 

3.  Mixed  Prairie:  Stipa-Bouteloua  Association. 

4.  Short-grass  Plains:  Bulbilis-Bouteloua  Association. 

5.  Desert  Plains:  Aristida-Bouteloua  Association. 

6.  Bunch-grass  Prairie:  Agropyrum-Stipa  Association. 

2.  The  Sagdl)nish  CSimax:  Atriplex-Artemisia  Formation. 

1.  Basin  Sagebrush:  Atriplex-Artemisia  Association. 

2.  Coastal  Sagebrush:  Salvia- Artemisia  Association. 

3.  The  Desert  Scrub  Climax:  Larrea-Proeopis  Formation. 

1.  Eastern  Desert  Scrub:  Larrea-Flourensia  Association. 

2.  Western  Desert  Scrub:  Larrea-Franseria  Association. 

4.  The  Chaparral  Climax:  Quercu»-Ceanothus  Formation. 

1.  Petran  Chaparral:  Cercocarpus-Quercus  Association. 

2.  Subclimax  Chaparral:  Rhus-Quercus  Associes. 

3.  Coastal  Chaparral:  Adenostoma-Ceanothus  Association. 

5.  The  Woodland  Climax:  Pinus-Juniperus  Fonnation. 

1.  Pifion-oedar  Woodland:  F^us-Juniperus  Association. 

2.  Oak-oedar  Woodland:  Quercus^uniperus  Association. 

3.  Pine-oak  Woodland:  Pinus-Quercus  Association. 

6.  The  Montane  Forest  Climax:  Pinus-Pseudotsuga  Formation. 

1.  Petran  Montane  Forest:  Pinus-Pseudotsuga  Association. 

2.  Sierran  Montane  Fqjrest:  Pinus  Association. 

7.  The  Coast  Forest  Climax:  Thuja-Tsuga  Formation. 

1.  Cedar-hemlock  Forest:  Thuja-Tsuga  Association. 

2.  Larch<-pine  Forest:  Larix-Pinus  Association. 

8.  The  Subalpine  Forest  Climax:  Picea-Abies  Formation. 

1.  Petran  Subalpine  Forest:  Pioea- Abies  Association. 

2.  Sierran  Subalpine  Forest:  Pinus-Tsuga  Association. 

9.  The  Alpine  Meadow  Qimax:  Carex-Poa  FcMmation. 

1.  Petran  Alpine  Meadow:  Carex-Poa  Association. 

2.  Sierran  Alpine  Meadow:  Carex-Agrostis  Association. 

THE  CaUSSLAND  CLIMAX, 

STIPA-BOUTELOUA  FORMATION. 

General  relations. — ^The  grassland  is  much  the  most  extensive  of  all  the 
western  formations.  It  ranges  from  central  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  the 
north  to  the  highlands  of  central  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  in  its  subclimax 
form  at  least  from  Illinois  on  the  east  to  Califomia  on  the  west.  From  its 
great  extent  geographically  and  climatically,  a  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
its  unity.  It  may  at  once  be  said  that  any  division  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
North  American  continent  into  major  units  would  include  this  as  one  of  the 
most  outstanding.  The  real  question  is  not  so  much  as  to  its  unity  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  called  a  formation  or  not.  The  study  of  vegetation  is 
still  in  such  a  stage  that  each  ecologist  will  answer  as  his  experience  and 
insight  make  possible.  In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  basic  and  subjective 
concept  founded  upon  development  as  the  only  real  guide  to  relationship,  it 
seemed  best  to  employ  the  term  formation  for  the  major  unit  of  vegetation, 
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as  usage  was  comuig  to  do  more  and  more  (Plant  Succession,  124),  and  to  use 
association  for  the  major  subdivision,  a  relation  likewise  warranted  by  usage 
as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the  Brussels  Congress,  Whatever  the  final  solution 
of  this  matter  may  be,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  grassland  is  a 
major  unit,  coordinate  with  deciduous  forest,  sagebrush,  chaparral,  etc. 

When  we  turn  to  the  internal  proof  of  the  imity  of  the  grassland  climax, 
the  evidence  is  more  complete.  In  the  first  analysis  of  the  grassland,  Pound 
and  Clements  (1898  :  2^,  1900  :  347)  recognized  two  prairie  formations, 
vis,  the  prairie-grass  and  buffalo-grass  formation,  a  bunch-grass  formation 
of  the  sandhills,  and  a  meadow  formation.  In  the  light  of  succeasional  studies, 
the  last  two  are  to  be  regarded  as  subclimaxes.  In  a  few  years  (Clements, 
1902)  it  had  become  clear  that  the  buffalo-grass  or  BvlbiUs-BauteUma  forma- 
tion and  the  prairie-grass  or  SUpa-Agrapyrum  formation  were  the  two  great 
commimities  of  the  prairie-plains  region.  This  was  essentially  the  view  of 
Shantz  (1906,  1911)  and  of  Pool  (1914).  This  conception  was  still  main- 
tained in  ''Plant  Succession''  (180  :  cf.  note)  after  many  additional  years  of 
successions!  research.  However,  the  developmental  concept  of  the  formation 
had  broadened  its  scope  and  afforded  a  clearer  view  of  its  structure.  As 
a  consequence  of  a  special  study  of  these  relations,  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  the  view  of  two  separate  grassland  formations,  and  to  recognise  a 
single  formation  composed  of  several  associations.  Meanwhile,  it  had  become 
increasingly  evident  that  the  Agrapyrum  9jncaJtum  consociation  of  the  North- 
west was  closely  related  to  the  Stipa-Agrapyrum  prairie  (Weaver,  1917  :  40). 
This  was  first  suggested  by  frequently  finding  the  three  dominants  associated 
in  the  field  work  of  1914  from  Washington  to  Montana.  It  was  confirmed 
in  1917,  but  the  true  relationship  was  obscure  until  it  became  certain  in 
1918  that  SHpa  setigera  and  8.  eminena  were  the  original  bunch-grasses  of 
Califomia.  As  a  consequence,  it  proved  possible  to  recognize  a  fourth  grass- 
land association,  composed  of  bunch-grasses  and  characteristic  of  the  Pacific 
region  of  winter  precipitation. 

Unity  of  the  grassland. — The  conclusion  that  the  grassland  is  a  single  great 
climax  formation  is  based  in  the  first  place  on  the  fact  that  the  three  most 
important  dominants,  SHpa,  Agrapyrum,  and  BoiUeloua,  extend  over  most 
of  the  area,  and  one  or  the  other  is  present  in  practically  every  association 
of  it.  This  would  seem  the  most  conclusive  evidence  possible,  short  of  actual 
vegetation  experiments,  that  the  grassland  is  a  climatic  vegetation  unit. 
Equally  cogent  is  the  fact  that  these  dominants,  together  with  Carex,  Bulr 
bUia,  and  Koderia,  mix  and  alternate  in  various  groupings  throughout  the 
SHpa-BatUdoua  association.  Indeed,  this  association  appears  so  conclusive 
as  to  the  general  formational  equivalence  of  these  seven  dominants  that  it  is 
regarded  as  the  typical  or  base  association.  In  addition,  the  characteristic 
societies  either  extend  through  several  of  the  associations  or  are  represented 
by  corresponding  communities  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  The  relation  of 
the  associations  to  such  subclimax  species  as  Andrapogon  scoparius,  CoXor 
movUfa  Umgifolia,  Aristida  purpurea,  and  Elymus  sitanion  further  confirms 
the  relationship  of  the  dominants.  The  most  obvious  difference  between  the 
various  associations  are  exhibited  by  the  tall-grass  prairies,  SHpa^Koderia 
poium,  and  the  short-grass  plains,  Bvlbilia-Bouteloua  poium.  Yet  these  are 
closely  related,  as  shown  not  only  by  the  criteria  given  above,  but  also  by  their 
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geographical  contact.  Still  more  eloquent  is  the  fact  that  overgrazing  favors 
Bouteloua  and  BvJbiUa  at  the  expense  of  Stipa  and  Agropyrum,  and  thus 
frequently  converts  the  base  association  of  SHporBauteloua  into  a  pure  short- 
grass  cover.  Concrete  evidence  of  this  has  been  obtained  in  widely  separated 
areas  and  has  led  to  the  working  hypothesis  that  a  pure  short-grass  cover  is 
partly  if  not  largely  a  response  to  grazing  animals.  The  evidence  for  this  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 

Correlation  with  climate. — ^The  apparent  objection  to  the  view  of  thegrass- 
land  advanced  here  is  that  the  climiates  of  Saskatchewan,  Nebraska,  Arizona, 
and  California,  for  example,  are  vastly  di£ferent,  and  hence  the  same  climax 
can  not  exist  in  all  of  them.  This  objection  is  partly  met  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  the  climate  of  Arizona  or  Califorma  in  particular,  since 
even  from  the  human  viewpoint  each  shows  several  climates.  The  conclusive 
answer,  however,  is  that  the  objection  is  based  upon  a  definition  expressed  in 
human  terms  or  in  ph3rsical  measures.  The  everyday  conception  of  climate 
emphasizes  temperature,  especially  the  extremes,  and  rainfall.  It  ignores 
water  relations  very  largely  and  in  particular  the  compensating  rdle  of  water- 
content.  Humanly,  the  Palouse  region  of  Washington  and  the  prairies  of 
Kansas  possess  distinct  climiates,  but  in  terms  of  wheat  production  and  grass- 
land vegetation  they  are  very  similar.  Likewise,  the  winter  in  Saskatchewan 
is  long  and  the  summer  short,  while  in  Texas  just  the  reverse  is  true.  But  the 
short  growth  period  of  Bcmteloua  gracilis  fits  into  the  short  summer  of  Saskat- 
chewan as  readily  as  it  does  into  the  early  sunmier  of  Texas,  with  the  result 
that  this  dominant  covers  lai^  areas  in  both. 

Examples  of  this  sort  can  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  to  prove  that  in 
the  study  of  vegetation  the  plant  must  be  taken  as  the  best  if  not  the  only 
judge  of  climate.  However  sympathetic  one  may  be  with  the  use  of  physical 
factor  instruments,  he  can  not  afford  to  minimize  the  unique  importance  of 
the  plant  for  the  analysis  of  climates.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  substitute  hmnan 
judgment  for  plant  judgment  in  the  plant's  own  field.  Hence,  in  the  correla- 
tion of  vegetation  and  climiate,  it  has  seemed  imperative  to  determine  at  the 
outset  and  at  first  hand  just  where  each  formation  or  association  is  found. 
The  next  step  is  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  formation  as  final,  and  to 
regard  the  climiatic  region  as  identical  with  the  area  of  the  formation.  This 
done,  it  at  once  becomes  possible  to  correlate  climate  and  vegetation  by  means 
of  phytometers  and  permanent  quadrats,  and  to  check  the  correlations  in 
some  degree  by  means  of  physical  instruments. 

Use  of  weather  records.— The  tendency  to  approach  the  problem  by  the 
use  of  weather  records  and  floristic  reports  is  almost  irresistible,  especially 
in  view  of  the  time  and  effort  involved  in  obtaining  an  adequate  first-hand 
knowledge  of  climaxes.  However,  the  latter  not  only  seems  indispensable, 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  continuous  study  of  the  problem,  but  its  para- 
mount importance  seems  to  be  shown  also  by  the  endeavors  to  correlate  an 
unknown  vegetation  with  imperfect  records  of  climate.  The  most  interesting 
attempts  have  been  those  of  Merriam  (1898)  and  Transeau  (1905),  partly 
because  they  have  endeavored  to  determine  the  limits  of  vegetational  zones 
by  means  of  climatic  lines.  In  so  far  as  Merriam's  life-zones  dealt  with  natural 
vegetation,  they  are  necessarily  unsatisfactory,  since  temperature  is  far  less 
critical  than  water  for  native  species. 
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Ab  a  botanist,  Transeau  properly  emphaoBed  the  water  relations,  employing 
the  percentages  found  by  dividing  the  mean  annual  rainfall  by  the  depth  of 
evaporation.  The  unavoidable  errors  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  record 
(Livingston,  1913  :  272)  are  ao  great,  however,  that  his  results  only  served  to 
emphasize  the  well-known  fact  that  in  North  America  forest  yields  to  prune, 
prairie  to  plains,  and  pl^ns  to  desert  from  east  to  west,  as  rainfall  decreases 
and  evaporation  increases.  Probably  the  author  did  not  intend  that  his 
climatic  lines  should  be  taken  for  the  limits  of  vegetation  units,  but  such  an 
outcome  was  unavoidable.  In  referring  to  Transeau's  work.  Waller  (1918  :  49, 
S9)  says: 
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"The  map  makes  an  acceptable  working  basis  for  oatUning  the  vegetation 
of  the  North  American  continent  and  remams  still  the  best  climatic  cluui;  that 
has  been  published  on  forest  and  prairie  distribution." 

It  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  no  climatic  chart,  no  matter  how  accurate, 
can  hope  to  outline  the  vegetation  of  North  America.  The  foimations  and 
associations  can  never  be  outlined  except  as  a  result  of  painstaking  recon- 
naisance  and  survey,  after  which  alone  will  it  be  possible  to  determine  the 
coincidence  or  correlation  of  the  lines  showing  climatic  factors  or  ratios.  The 
very  general  relation  of  the  60  per  cent  line  of  Traaseau  to  the  one-himdredth 
meridian  and  the  course  of  the  upper  Missouri  Biver  has  led  to  the  feeling 
that  this  is  the  most  important  line  climatically  and  vegetationally  in  North 
America.  It  would  seem  that  even  the  existence  aad  location  of  this  line  must 
be  regarded  as  purely  tentative  at  the  present  time.  As  to  its  vegetational 
value,  it  can  be  stated  imreservedly,  after  crossing  and  recrossing  it  repeatedly 
from  Saskatchewan  to  Texas  during  the  past  six  years,  that  it  does  not  exist. 
While  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  interest  and  stimulus  to  be  derived  from 
''trying  on"  all  sorts  of  climatic  correlations,  this  is  certain  to  be  unfortunate 
if  it  does  not  lead  to  the  conviction  that  causal  relations  between  vegetation 
and  climate  can  only  be  discovered  after  we  know  exactly  where  plant  com- 
munities are  and  what  they  are  doing.  With  this  must  also  go  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  climax  climates  necessarily  fall  into  subclimaxes,  that  a 
climate  may  vary  greatly  and  inconsistently  within  itself,  that  the  variations 
of  one  climate  during  a  climatic  cycle  may  be  greater  than  the  difference 
between  contiguous  climates,  and,  finaUy,  that  it  is  the  critical  phases  of  a 
climate  which  count  most,  and  not  its  averages  or  sums.  It  must  be  more 
fully  understood  that  the  growing  season  is  the  critical  time  for  the  vast 
majority  of  species,  and  that  some  parts  of  this  are  more  critical  than  others. 
Furthermore,  we  must  make  more  adequate  use  of  our  knowledge  that  plants 
stand  better  conditions  much  more  complacently  than  they  do  worse  ones 
(fig.  3). 

Belationship  of  associations. — ^The  associations  of  the  formation  exhibit 
relationships  which  may  be  considered  from  various  angles.  Geographically, 
they  are  grouped  in  the  Great  Plains  with  a  narrow  interrupted  band  stretch- 
ing across  the  north  to  the  Palouse  region  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon, 
and  a  broader  one  at  the  south,  reaching  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
almost  to  California.  Both  of  these  connect  the  bunch-grass  association  with 
the  Great  Plains  mass.  Climatically,  the  Andrapogon  subclimax  is  the  wettest, 
with  a  rainfall  of  30  to  40  inches,  largely  as  summer  rain,  and  the  shortrgrass 
and  the  bunch-grass  associations  driest,  with  10  to  20  inches.  In  the  hotter 
regions,  where  evaporation  is  great,  such  as  Texas  and  California,  the  efficiency 
of  an  inch  of  rainfall  is  naturally  less.  These  are  merely  general  correlations 
which  apply  to  the  mass  and  not  to  its  limits.  In  view  of  the  ecological 
requirements  of  grasses,  the  most  suggestive  correlation  is  with  the  line  of 
70  per  cent  of  the  annual  precipitation  occurring  between  April  1  and  Septem- 
ber 30  (fig.  4).  With  the  exception  of  the  winter  rainfall  region  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  general  agreement  as  to  limits  is  good.  There  appears  to  be  no 
evident  correlation  as  to  temperature  or  altitude,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
range  of  Bauidaua  gracUis  from  Mexico  to  Saskatchewan,  and  from  3,000  to 
9,000  feet. 
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Iloristie  relations. — ^The  florietic  relationship  of  the  associatioufl  is  evident. 
Of  the  five  great  donmiaiit  genera,  Stipa,  Agropyrum,  BoiUeloua,  Anstida, 
and  Koderia,  all  occur  throughout  the  formation,  though  Boutdoua  is  rare  in 
the  Coast  re^on  and  iSttpa  in  the  aoutheast.  Each  of  these  is  represented  by 
a  species  of  peculiarly  wide  range,  namely,  Stipa  comata,  Agropyrum  glaveian, 
BouidmM  gracUii,  Ari^ida  purpurea,  and  Koderia  eristata,  all  of  which  occur 
from  Saskatchewan  to  Texas,  California,  and  British  Columbia  or  Alberta. 
With  the  exception  of  KoeUria,  which  is  monotypic  as  well  as  the  least  impor- 
tant of  the  five,  each  genus  has  one  or  more  carresponding  species  in  different 
portions  of  the  area.    Thus  Stipa  cottuUa  as  a  dominant  is  largely  replaced  in 


the  Missouri  Valley  by  S.  spartea  and  in  California  by  S.  setigera  and  S. 
emtnens.  Agropyrum  glauaim  yields  almost  wholly  to  A.  epieatum  in  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  In  southern  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and 
in  Mexico,  Bouteioua  gracilis  gives  way  largely  to  B.  eriopoda,  B.  hirauta, 
B.  roOiTockii,  and  B.  brommdea,  while  Ariatida  purpurea  is  represented  for  the 
most  part  by  A.  divaricata,  A.  cal^omica,  and  A.  arizonica.  Of  the  ten  most 
important  subclimax  dominants,  such  as  Andropogon  scoparius,  Bouteioua 
raeemoaa,  Sporobolua  airoidee,  Stipa  viridula,  etc.,  all  but  one  or  two  are  found 
from  Canada  to  Texas  and  California. 

A  simiUr  relationship  is  shown  by  the  climax  suhdominanta  which  con- 
stitute the  societies  of  the  formation,  though  this  is  naturally  somewhat  less 
close  80  far  as  species  are  concerned.  The  most  important  societies  are  con- 
stituted by  about  3S  genera,  of  which  practically  alt  range  throughout  the 
formation,  though  they  are  naturally  little  in  evidence  in  the  California  grass- 
land to-day,  owing  to  the  intensive  cultivation  and  the  almost  universal 
invasion  of  ruderal  grasses.  The  number  of  such  societies  is  46,  represented 
by  as  many  species.    Most  of  these  are  found  in  each  of  the  assooiatifHia, 
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though  many  of  them  are  more  characteristic  of  some  associations  than  others. 
The  number  of  societies  common  to  the  whole  formation  or  the  major  portion 
of  it  is  several  times  greater  than  the  number  peculiar  to  any  one  association. 
The  behavior  of  the  subdominants  seems  fully  as  significant  as  that  of  the 
dominants,  when  their  much  greater  number  and  plasticity  are  taken  into 
account. 

Ecological  relations. — ^The  ecological  relationship  is  indicated  primarily 
by  the  vegetation-form.  All  of  the  grass  dominants  are  sod-f oimers,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  bimch-grass  association.  These  are  all  bunch- 
grasses,  and  appear  to  be  correlated  with  a  winter  precipitation  which  is  60 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  annual.  The  dominants  of  the  prairie  associations 
possess  a  tall  growth-form,  usually  2  to  3  feet  and  often  3  to  5  feet  high.  As 
the  name  indicates,  the  short-grass  association  consists  of  dominants  regularly 
1  to  2  feet  high.  These  heights  refer  to  the  flowering  stems,  and  the  difference 
between  the  tall-grass  prairie  and  short-grass  plains  is  even  more  striking 
when  the  significant  growth  relations  of  the  leaves  are  concerned.  The  leaves 
of  the  buffalo-grass,  BvUnlis  dadyloidea,  are  normally  within  4  inches  of  the 
soil,  and  those  of  grama,  Bouidoua  gradUsy  within  4  to  8  inches.  This  applies 
likewise  to  Carexfilifolia  and  Car  ex  stenophyUaf  which  are  often  very  important 
constituents  of  the  short^fprass  association  and  are  sometimes  more  abundant 
than  the  grasses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  basal  leaves  of  Stipa  and  Agrapyrum 
are  usually  8  to  15  inches  high,  and  the  leafy  stems  reach  a  height  of  2.5  to  3.5 
feet.  This  difference  appears  to  be  primarily  one  of  water-content,  more  or 
less  emphasized  by  grazing.  The  height  and  leaf-length  of  Boutdoua  in  par- 
ticular can  be  doubled  or  trebled  under  irrigation.  In  nature,  the  height  of 
the  stems  has  been  found  to  vary  100  per  cent  from  a  wet  to  a  dry  year. 
Striking  as  this  difference  between  short-grasses  and  tall-grasses  appears  to 
be  in  the  Great  Plains,  it  disappears  to  a  large  extent  in  the  desert  plains  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  Boutdcua  and  ArisHda  regularly  reach 
heights  of  18  to  40  inches.  The  general  ecological  equivalence  of  the  two 
forms  is  also  well  shown  in  the  Stipa-Boutdoua  association,  where  BouUiUma 
is  frequently  associated  with  SHpa  as  a  layer,  and  BvlbiUa  with  Agropyrum. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  tall-grasses  tend  to  have  deep  roots  and  the  short- 
grasses  shallower  ones.  In  both  cases  this  is  largely  determined  by  the  depth 
of  available  water  and  by  the  compactness  of  the  soil  (Shantz,  1911  :  40; 
Weaver,  1915  :  274;  1917  :  56,  1919). 

Subdominants. — ^The  subdominants  are  practically  aU  long-lived  perennial 
herbs,  in  which  the  shoot  and  root  have  solved  the  problem  of  successful  com- 
petition with  the  grasses.  Four  fairly  well-defined  types  may  be  recognized. 
Perhaps  the  commonest  is  the  tyx)e  with  tall  bushy  stems,  such  as  Psoralea 
tenuiflora,  Amorpha  canescenSy  Olycyrkiza  lepidola,  and  Carduua  undvlatuSf 
which  both  shade  and  overtop  the  grasses  in  some  degree.  A  second  type  is 
shown  by  such  species  as  Petalosteman  candidtLSf  P.  purpureuSf  Sclidago 
rigidaf  Lepachys  columnariSy  etc.,  in  which  several  tall  strict  stems  come  from 
one  root.  A  third  is  illustrated  by  Eriogonum  annuum^  Hdianthus  rigiduSf 
and  QUia  aggregakiy  with  a  single  slender  shoot  overtopping  the  grasses.  In 
the  fourth  type,  the  stems  form  a  tuft  or  mat-like  mass,  which  dominates  the 
grass  shoots;  this  is  seen  in  Astragalus  crtissicarpuSy  Aragalus  UmberHf  Arte" 
misia  frigida,  and  OpunHa  polyacantha.    In  Balsamorkiza,  SdidagOf  Carduus, 


A.  Stipa-Andropogon  associalion,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

B.  Stipa  sjjarka  consociation,  Halscy,  Nobruska. 

C.  Andropogon  scoparin)  consociation,  Modora,  North  Dakota. 
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and  Brauneria  a  somewhat  eunilar  result  is  secured  by  means  of  the  basal 
rosette.  The  roots  of  the  great  majority  of  these  are  deep-seated,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  competition  of  the  grass  roots  in  so  far  as 
possible.  Most  of  them  place  their  roots  at  depths  of  5  to  12  feet,  and  some 
penetrate  as  deeply  as  15  to  20  feet. 

Developmental  relations. — ^From  what  has  been  said  of  the  range  of  subclimax 
dominants,  it  follows  that  the  several  associations  are  closely  related  in  sue- 
cessional  development.  The  consocies  and  socies  belong  chiefly  to  the  same 
genera,  and  a  large  number  of  species,  especially  those  in  water,  saline  areas, 
and  Bad  Lands,  occur  throughout.  PhylogeneticaUy,  the  formation  shows 
evidence  of  having  derived  its  dominants  originally  from  two  distinct  vege- 
tations. Stipa,  Agropyrumf  and  Koeleria  appear  to  have  come  from  an 
original  northern  climax,  which  was  forced  southward  during  glacial  times  into 
the  steppes  of  Eurasia  and  the  prairies  and  plains  of  North  America.  Bau- 
tdauaf  BttUnUa,  Aristidaf  and  Andrapogon  are  genera  of  southern  origin,  which 
had  probably  pushed  into  the  prairies  and  plains  during  the  Miocene.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  four  most  vigorous  species,  Boutdoua  gracUiSj  Ariatida 
purpurea,  BuUnlis  dactyUndeSf  and  Andrapogon  scoparius  pushed  still  farther 
northward  after  the  Pleistocene,  and  came  to  be  at  home  with  the  tall-grasses 
of  the  northern  prairies  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Saskatchewan.  The 
ecological  unity  of  this  particular  association  is  emphasized  by  Carex  filifolia 
and  C.  stenophyUa,  which  resemble  the  short^fprasses  in  life-form,  but  are 
holarctic  in  origin.  To  the  east  of  this  central  matrix  was  differentiated  the 
SHporKodma  and  to  the  west  the  AgropyrumrSHpa  association,  the  one  in 
response  to  a  moderate  rainfall  of  the  summer  type,  the  other  to  winter  pre- 
cipitation. Within  these  there  was  a  further  tendency  to  separate  into  a 
northern  Agropyrum  area  and  a  southern  Stipa  one.  This  was  well-marked 
in  the  Pacific  region,  but  it  has  completely  stopped  as  a  consequence  of  settle- 
ment. In  the  south,  a  similar  differentiation  resulted  in  the  Ari^tdarBou- 
teloua  association,  which  still  finds  its  best  expression  in  Mexico,  and  the 
Andrapogon  subclimax  of  the  Mississippi  Basin. 

THE  TRUE  PRAIRIE. 

STIPA-KOELERIA  ASSOCIATION. 

Extent. — ^The  true  prairies  occupy  a  distinct  belt  between  the  subclimax 
and  mixed  prairies,  reaching  from  Manitoba  to  Oklahoma.  This  position  as 
well  as  their  relationship  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  Andrapogon  scoparius 
derived  from  one  and  Stipa  camata  from  the  other.  The  ecological  relation 
is  well  illustrated  in  northeastern  Nebraska,  where  Andrapogon  furcatus  and 
A.  scopariua  occupy  the  meadows  and  moister  slopes,  and  Stipa  comata  and 
Boutdoua  gracilis  the  drier  upper  slopes  and  crests  of  the  StiporKoderia  hills. 
To  the  southeast,  increasing  rainfall  enables  first  Andrapogon  scoparius  and 
next  A,  furcatus  to  extend  over  the  rolling  hills,  while  to  the  west  and  north- 
west reduced  rainfall  causes  Stipa  comata  to  donoinate  and  then  replace  S. 
spartea,  and  permits  Boutdoua  and  Bulbilis  to  become  constant  associates  of 
the  prairie  grasses  (plate  21). 

Cultivation  has  perhaps  destroyed  this  association  to  a  larger  extent  than 
any  other  community  of  the  grassland,  and  its  limits  are  accordingly  difficult 
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to  trace.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  breadth  of  the  two  ecotones 
between  the  three  parallel  associations.  However,  the  general  limits  of  the 
area  may  be  drawn  with  some  definiteness.  The  eastern  edge  runs  southward 
from  Manitoba  along  the  western  boundary  of  Minnesota  and  then  swings 
southeastward  with  the  Minnesota  Valley,  reaching  its  limit  between  92^  and 
93^  W.  It  stretches  across  northern  and  central  Iowa  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ninety-third  meridian,  and  then  trends  southwestward  across  northwestern 
Missouri  and  eastern  Kansas,  where  it  turns  south  to  the  Oklahoma  line. 
The  western  boundary  begins  in  Manitoba  between  the  one  hundredth  and  the 
one  hundred  and  first  meridians  and  continues  more  or  less  due  south  to  near 
the  Nebraska  line,  where  it  turns  southeast  around  the  sandhill  region,  beyond 
the  ninety-ninth  meridian.  It  then  follows  this  in  a  general  way  into  northern 
and  central  Kansas,  and  finally  approaches  the  Oklahoma  line  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian.  The  association  reaches  its  greatest  breadth 
of  V  of  longitude  along  the  forty-third  parallel,  and  it  tapers  more  or  less 
irregularly  in  both  directions  to  a  width  of  1^  to  2^  in  Manitoba  and  in  Kansas. 

CONSOCIATIONS. 

SnPA  BPABTBA.  AOBOPTBUH  GLAUCUH. 

KOBLBBIA  CBIBTATA.  AnDBOPOGON  BCOPABIUS. 

SnPA  COMATA. 

Each  of  the  5  species  may  occur  as  a  pure  dominant,  though  this  is  excep- 
tional for  Koderia.  The  latter  has  been  found  in  pure  communities  covering 
several  square  miles  only  in  the  Dakotas,  where  this  condition  was  also  found 
by  Griffiths  (Williams,  1898  :  22).  Koderia  is  sometimes  dominant  in 
meadows  and  swales,  but  it  is  usually  associated  with  Stipa  or  Agropyrum. 
While  it  possesses  the  most  extensive  range  of  any  of  the  5  dominants,  it  is 
generally  the  least  important  locally,  its  abundance  rarely  being  more  than 
30  per  cent  and  often  as  low  as  10  per  cent.  Stipa  apartea  and  S.  comata  are 
complementary  species  which  overlap  as  dominants  in  northeastern  Nebraska 
and  the  central  Dakotas.  The  ecotone  between  them  runs  in  a  general  way 
along  the  ninety-ninth  meridian,  though  either  occurs  locally  beyond  this  line. 
In  Kansas,  Stipa  spartea  ranges  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  while  S. 
comata  is  reported  for  only  five  counties  in  the  extreme  west.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  consociations  are  in  contact  with  each  other  in  the  central 
portion.  Both  occur  as  pure  communities  over  large  areas  in  their  respective 
regions,  but  they  are  generally  associated  with  Andropogon  scoparius  or 
Agropyrum  glaucum,  Stipa  spartea  is  the  most  typical  dominant  of  the  true 
prairies,  while  S.  comata  belongs  primarily  to  the  mixed  prairies. 

Andropogon  scoparius  is  the  normal  associate  of  Stipa  spartea  and  Koderia 
crUtataf  giving  the  grass  tone  to  the  prairies  during  late  summer  and  autumn, 
as  they  do  in  sprLug  and  early  summer.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  of 
dominants,  and  plays  a  climax  or  serai  r61e  in  all  the  grassland  associations 
except  that  of  the  Padfic  Coast.  It  shows  two  life-forms,  appearing  as  a  sod- 
grass  in  the  true  and  subclimax  prairies,  and  as  a  bunch-grass  in  the  sandhills 
and  ''breaks''  of  the  mixed  prairies  and  the  plains.  like  Stipa  comataf 
Agropyrum  glaucum  is  found  throughout  the  West,  but  its  dominance  is 
local  or  subclimax  in  nature  outside  of  the  prairie  association.  It  exerts  a 
greater  control  on  the  habitat  than  any  of  its  associates,  owing  largely  to  its 
many  and  vigorous  rootstocks.    It  is  purest  on  the  gumbo  plains  and  rolling 
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hOls  of  south-oentral  South  Dakota,  where  it  stretches  like  fields  of  wheat  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  like  £^j>a  sportoa,  it  of  ten  meets  and  mixes  with  AndEro- 
poffon  seopariua  or  A.  fwroaiua  in  low  prairies  or  subclimax  regions.  In  such 
places,  as  well  as  in  local  areas  of  higher  rainfall,  Andrapog<m  fvrcatus  and  A, 
nuUms  often  become  controlling.  When  this  is  the  case,  however,  the  com* 
munity  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  subclimax.  It  need  occasion  no  surprise 
to  find  extensive  outposts  of  subclimax  grassland  in  the  true  prairies,  if  account 
be  taken  of  the  close  requirements  of  the  dominants  and  the  considerable 
variation  in  normal  rainfall  at  places  not  very  distant  from  each  other.  Thus 
Lincoln  and  Peru,  Nebraska,  are  less  than  60  miles  apart,  but  one  has  a  rain- 
fall of  28  inches  and  is  in  the  true  prairies,  while  the  other  with  a  raiDf  aU  of  34 
inches  lies  in  the  subclimax  prairie  (plate  22,  a). 

Factor  relations. — Kodeiia  is  a  bunch-grass,  while  the  other  four  dominants, 
as  well  as  the  subclimax  Andrapogon  furcatus,  are  sod-formers  in  the  prairie. 
All  of  the  latter  become  bunch-grasses  with  the  decreasing  rainfall,  such  as  is 
characteristic  of  the  sandhill  areas  to  the  westward.  Their  water  relations 
have  been  worked  out  for  but  a  few  regions  as  yet,  but  enough  has  been  done 
to  indicate  the  general  requirements.  These  agree  well  with  the  growth-form 
and  with  the  successional  sequence,  as  well  as  with  the  physiographic  relation 
where  this  controls  the  distribution  of  water.  Studies  of  water-content  in  the 
StiporKoeleria  prairies  at  Belmont,  north  of  Lincoln,  from  April  22  to  May  25, 
1901,  gave  the  following  results  at  5, 10,  and  15  inches: 


Depth. 

Crests. 

Upper  slopes. 

Lower  slopes 
and  ravines. 

ins. 

6 

10 

15 

p.  et. 
12to6 
15to5 
12  to  3 

p.  et. 
20to   6 
23  to  10 
20to   6 

p.  et, 
32  to  16 
34  to  16 
28  to  16 

The  three  levels,  which  were  represented  by  7  stations,  correspond  with 
Boutdcua,  StiporKoeleriaf  and  Andropogon  respectively.  Weaver  and  Thiel 
(1917  :  15)  found  the  water-content  of  StiporKoeleria  prairie  near  Minneapolis 
to  range  for  the  most  part  between  5  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1915  and  1816.  In  the  low  prairie  of  Andropogon  fur  coins  and  some  A . 
BcopariuB^  the  variation  in  1915  was  27  to  45  per  cent,  and  in  1917  chiefly  from 
20  to  55  per  cent.  In  the  Belmont  prairies  in  1916,  the  range  of  soil-mois- 
ture in  the  high  prairie  was  chiefly  between  10  per  cent  and  25  per  cent 
on  the  slope,  while  on  the  ridge  it  fell  for  the  most  part  between  5  per  cent  and 
15  per  cent.  The  high  prairie  at  Minneapolis  and  Belmont  gave  an  evapora- 
tion rate  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  low  prairie.  The  evaporation 
rate  on  a  ridge  of  the  Belmont  prairie  was  usually  2  to  4  c.c.  higher  than  on 
the  slope. 

Sequence  of  dominants. — ^These  results  confirm  the  water  sequence  as  indi- 
cated by  the  successional  and  topographic  relations.  The  subclimax  Andro- 
pogons  have  the  highest  water-content  requirement,  a  fact  further  attested 
by  the  readiness  with  which  they  are  invaded  by  scrub  or  woodland.  Agro- 
pyrum  follows  closely,  often  being  nearly  equivalent  to  Andrapogon  scoparius. 
After  it  come  Koderia^  SHpa  spartea^  and  S.  comaia  in  this  order,  with  the 
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extra-aflsociational  BatUeUma  graeiUa  occupying  the  diy  crests.  The  average 
range  of  water-content  for  the  Andropogons  is  25  to  35  per  cent,  for  AQr<h 
pyrum  20  to  30  per  cent,  for  Stipa  sparUa  and  KoeUria  15  to  20  per  cent,  and 
for  SHpa  comaia  10  to  15  per  cent.  It  is  clear  that  these  values  will  vary 
greatly  from  the  dry  to  the  wet  phase  of  the  dimatic  cycle,  and  that  their 
efficiency  will  change  with  the  factors  controlling  evaporation  and  transpira- 
tion. 

While  extensive  quantitative  studies  will  refine  these  values  and  will 
definitive  them  for  different  regions,  it  seems  clear  that  they  will  also  further 
verify  the  successional  sequence  indicated  above.  In  applying  the  latter,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mixing  of  two  or  more  of  the  dominants  over  a 
certain  area  by  no  means  invalidates  the  sequence.  The  requirements  of  two 
successive  dominants  are  more  alike  than  different,  and  under  minor  dis- 
turbances in  the  habitat-complex  are  actually  or  apparently  equivalent,  for 
a  time  at  least.  These  differences  are  modified  by  climatic  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year.  When  variation  of  slope,  exposure,  and  soil  are  taken  into 
account,  it  is  readily  understood  why  pure  consociations  extending  over  many 
miles  are  impossible.  The  largest  area  of  Agrapyrum  seen  was  in  the  valley 
of  Dog  Ear  Creek  in  South  Dakota,  but  whenever  the  valley  rose  into  hiUs, 
Agropyrum  gave  way  to  Stipa  comata  or  Stipa  apartea.  Likewise,  on  the  rough 
hills  of  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  of  South  Dakota,  Stipa  comata  appears 
like  fields  of  golden  grain  for  miles  in  every  direction,  but  the  lower  valleys, 
swales,  and  roadways  are  characterised  by  Agropyrum.  Stipa  spartea  shows 
a  similar  behavior  on  a  smaller  scale.  However  pure  the  community  appears, 
it  is  regularly  mixed  with  Koderia  or  interrupted  by  Agropyrum  or  ilndro- 
pogon. 

The  mixing  of  dominants  within  an  association  differs  only  in  degree  and 
extent  from  the  mixing  of  dominants  at  the  edge  of  contiguous  associations 
or  formations.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume  that  the  associa- 
tions or  formations  concerned  were  essentially  a  unit  because  of  the  broad 
ecotone  that  exists  between  them.  There  is  a  complete  sequence  of  dominants 
with  overlapping  ranges  in  the  grassland  from  Avdropogcn  furcatus  on  the 
east  to  Boutdoua  gracUis  on  the  west.  This  corresponds  with  a  gradual 
decrease  of  rainfall  from  30  to  40  inches  to  10  to  15  inches.  In  spite  of  the 
equalisation  brought  about  by  physiography,  the  two  species  practically  never 
come  in  contact  with  each  other  as  dominants.  Between  them  Ues  the  whole 
region  of  the  climax  prairies,  200  to  400  miles  wide,  along  which  Andropogon 
makes  a  broad  ecotone  on  the  east  and  Boutdoua  on  the  west.  A  eimilar  situa- 
tion exists  where  grassland  comes  in  contact  with  the  sagebrush  or  the  wood- 
land climax.  There  is  often  a  complete  and  more  or  less  equal  mixture  for  a  width 
of  several  to  many  miles.  From  the  superficial  evidence,  the  dominants 
might  well  be  placed  in  the  same  formation,  but  a  study  of  the  succescdonal  rela- 
tions or  a  comparison  of  the  ecotone  with  the  formation  proper  on  either  side 
will  at  once  disclose  the  real  facts.  As  a  rule  the  careful  study  of  the  ecotone 
will  show  that  most  of  it  can  be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  forma- 
tions or  associations,  and  that  the  area  of  actual  equilibrium  is  relatively 
smalL  In  fact,  increasing  familiarity  with  vegetation  shows  that  most 
tranditions  are  due  to  disturbance  or  climatic  cycles  and  are  actually  a  part 
of  succession. 


A.  KorUria3  ristala-Andropogon  sropariva  association,  Agate,  Nebraska. 

B.  Erigeron  ranwiua  society,  Liaeolo,  Nebraska. 

C.  Detail  ot  society  ot  PioraUa  Unui/olia  and  Erigeron  ramosiia,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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SOCIETIES. 

Nature. — The  societies  of  the  grassland  formation  are  constituted  by 
perennial  herbs  which  give  a  distinct  impress  to  large  areas  of  the  grass  cover. 
As  already  indicated,  they  show  a  dominance  which  is  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  grasses,  and  hence  aie  termed  subdominants.  Originally  the  term  was 
employed  for  all  conspicuous  subdominants  of  wide  range  (Clements,  1905). 
As  the  importance  of  the  distinction  between  climax  and  developmental 
communities  became  manifest,  the  society  was  restricted  to  the  climax,  and 
the  corresponding  term  socies  was  used  for  the  successional  subdominants. 
In  the  superficial  study  of  an  association,  subdominants  of  all  sorts  will  be 
found  to  alternate  and  mix  with  each  other.  All  such  communities  appear  to  be 
societies,  until  a  study  of  succession  reveals  the  fact  that  some  are  relatively 
permanent  while  others  are  temporary,  and  many  indeed  persist  for  only  a 
few  years.  Where  disturbance  is  continuous  or  recurrent,  as  in  grazing, 
temporary  societies  or  socies  persist  as  long  as  the  disturbance  lasts,  and  their 
real  chaiucter  can  be  detennined  only  by  protected  quadrats  or  by  com- 
parison with  undisturbed  areas.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  however, 
socies  can  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  species  of 
annual  or  biennial  habit. 

Control  of  dominants. — ^The  subdominance  of  a  society  is  necessarily  limited 
by  that  of  the  grass  dominants.  In  grassland,  water  is  the  primary  limiting 
factor,  and  determines  the  competition  between  dominants  and  subdominants 
as  well  as  within  the  corresponding  communities.  The  fact  that  the  two 
belong  to  distinct  vegetation-forms  means  that  they  avoid  competition  in  so 
far  as  possible  by  xnaking  different  demands  and  at  different  times.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  grass  dominants  should  gradually  gain  the  advantage  over  the  sub- 
dominants and  replace  the  latter  completely.  This  is  especially  true  of  legume 
societies,  the  reaction  of  which  greatiy  stimulates  the  growth  of  grasses.  Such 
an  outcome  is  frequent  in  the  Bouteloua  gracUiSf  BvJbilis,  and  Agrapyrum 
glaucum  consociations,  wherever  the  dense  turf  holds  the  water  in  the  upper 
soil  layer.  In  such  cases,  the  grass  roots  absorb  practically  all  of  it  and  leave 
littie  or  none  for  the  deeper-rooted  herbs  (Shants,  1911  :  51;  Weaver,  1919  : 
51).  As  a  consequence,  the  number  and  extent  of  societies  depend  primarily 
upon  rainfall.  Where  the  rainfall  is  from  25  to  40  inches  and  the  evaporation 
correspondingly  low,  societies  wiU  usually  be  so  numerous  and  luxuriant  as  to 
conceal  or  at  least  obscure  the  dominant  grasses  during  much  of  the  growing 
season.  As  the  rainfall  decreases  and  the  evaporation  increases  to  the  west- 
ward, the  dominants  will  take  more  and  more  of  the  water-content,  and  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  societies  will  steadily  diminish.  The  result  is  that 
the  true  prairies  {StiporKoeleria  association)  show  the  best  development  of 
societies.  The  wealth  of  subdominants  is  partiy  due  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  prairies  have  been  able  to  draw  almost  equally  upon  the  eastern  and  the 
western  floras.  The  mixed  prairies  have  the  same  societies  for  the  most  part, 
but  they  are  reduced  in  number  and  even  more  in  extent  and  density.  This 
is  due  partiy  to  reduced  rainf aU  and  partly  to  the  presence  of  the  lower  layer 
of  short-grasses  and  sedges. 

The  bunch-grass  prairie  is  much  poorer  in  societies,  on  account  of  a  low 
winter  precipitation.    The  poorest  of  aU  is  the  short-grass  plains  {BuBnlU- 
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Bautdoua  association).  This  seems  to  be  rdated  to  three  interacting  causes. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  small  amount  and  the  character  of  the 
summer  rainf  all^  and  the  rapidity  of  evaporation.  Coupled  with  this  are  the 
dense  sod  and  the  fine  mass  of  shallow  roots  which  limit  penetration  largely 
to  the  upper  foot  or  two.  A  third  factor  is  the  extensive  grazing  which  has 
supplemented  the  first  two  by  decreasing  the  competitive  vigor  of  the  sub- 
dominants  or  by  actually  destroying  them.  In  the  desert  plains  (Ari^idar 
Boutdoua  association),  somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail,  and  societies  are 
relatively  few.  This  essential  water  relation  between  the  consociations  and 
*the  societies  is  well  shown  in  regions  where  the  rainfall  or  water-content  is 
locally  increased.  The  nimiber,  extent,  and  dominance  of  societies  are  greatly 
augmented  in  the  case  of  mixed  prairies  along  the  Pine  Ridge  escarpment  in 
Northern  Nebraska,  the  east  edge  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  Front  Range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado.  This  is  likewise  true  in  the  sandhill 
region  of  central  Nebraska,  where  the  chresard  or  available  soil-water  is 
exceptionally  high. 

Relation  to  consociation. — ^While  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
consociation  and  society,  there  is  a  more  or  less  evident  correlation  based 
upon  water  requirements  and  fioristics.  It  must  be  clearly  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  consociations  are  not  divided  into  societies  as  associations  are  into 
consociations.  The  entire  area  of  the  association  is  occupied  by  its  consocia- 
tions, in  pure  altemes  or  in  mixtures,  except  where  succession  is  in  process. 
The  same  area  will  Ukewise  show  societies,  but  they  will  mix  and  alternate,  or 
replace  each  other  without  any  clear  relation  to  the  consociations.  This  is 
partly  due  to  their  large  number  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  subdominants 
are  naturally  susceptible  to  variations  in  the  composition,  density,  and  vigor 
of  the  grass  communities  as  weU  as  to  local  differences  in  the  habitat.  For 
example,  Psoralea  tenuiflora  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  grassland  societies. 
It  is  essentially  a  f  ormational  subdominant  in  that  it  occurs  in  all  of  the  asso- 
ciations with  the  probable  exception  of  the  bunch-grass  prairie.  Yet  its  height 
and  density,  and  hence  its  degree  of  dominance,  differ  in  practically  all  of  them. 
It  reaches  its  best  expression  in  the  Stipa  apartea  consociation,  but  is  usually 
replaced  in  the  related  Agropyrum  and  Andrapogon  consociations  by  its  com- 
plementary subdominant,  Psoralea  argophyUa.  Of  the  hundred  or  more 
societies,  the  majority  occur  in  at  least  three  associations,  and  usually  three 
contiguous  ones.  So  closely  related  are  the  associations  in  conditions  and 
fioristics  that  hardly  a  single  society  is  known  to  be  restricted  to  one  associa- 
tion. The  societies  of  the  most  limited  extent  are  those  which  have  been 
recently  derived  from  other  formations.  They  naturally  occur  in  the  sub- 
climax,  the  desert  plains,  or  in  the  bunch-grass  prairie,  since  these  axe  the 
marginal  associations  of  the  grassland. 

Origin. — ^This  fact  corresponds  with  a  general  grouping  of  societies  with 
reference  to  the  flora  from  which  they  come.  The  grassland  has  approximately 
100  societies,  of  which  more  than  40  are  derived  from  the  southwest,  and  about 
30  from  the  east  or  southeast.  Some  of  the  latter  were  doubtless  from  the 
south  or  southeast  originally.  A  few  are  apparently  indigenous  and  a  smaU 
number  are  Pacific,  and  hence  probably  southern  also.  The  large  number  of 
southern  elements  agrees  with  the  southern  derivation  of  most  of  the  grass- 
land dominants.   The  fact  that  BauieUma,  Aristida,  and  BvJbiUs  have  pushed 
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80  far  north  explains  why  the  aodetiea  of  desert  plains,  short-graaB  plains,  and 
the  mixed  prairie  are  so  largely  southwestern.  The  more  mesophytic  eastern 
prairie  affords  a  readier  area  for  the  invasion  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
species  from  regions  of  greater  rainf alL  The  result  is  that  the  prairies  are 
largely  characterized  by  eastern  elements.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
spring  societies  and  those  of  the  low  prairies,  as  these  are  especially  meso- 
phytic. The  summer  and  particularly  the  autumn  societies  are  increasingly 
xerophytic,  and  are  accordingly  largely  southwestern  and  western  in  origin. 

Mixed  societies. — Subdominants  either  alternate  or  mix  with  each  other  in 
the  grassland  fundament.  Their  large  number  explains  why  mixing  is  the 
rule.  The  degree  wiU  vary,  however,  in  the  different  associations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  water  relations,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  flora.  Mixed 
societies  are  regularly  characteristic  of  the  true  prairie,  less  so  of  the  mixed 
prairie,  and  still  less  so  of  the  short-grass  plains,  where  alternation  of  pure 
societies  seems  rather  more  frequent.  Mixed  societies  may  consist  of  2  to  3 
dominants,  one  of  which  is  controlling,  or  of  several  dominants,  of  which  2  or 
3  may  be  equally  important.  The  most  characteristic  society  of  the  rolling 
SivparKoderia  prairie  about  Lincoln  consists  of  Psoralea  ienuiflora,  Amorpha 
eanescena,  Petalostemon  eandiduSf  P.  purpuTeuSy  and  Brauneria  paUida.  At 
Mandan,  North  Dakota,  this  is  represented  by  Psaralea  argaphyUaf  Braur 
neria,  and  P.  candiduSf  while  along  the  Rawhide  Hills,  in  eastern  Wyoming, 
Psoraha  tenuiflara  and  P.  purpureus  form  the  chief  society.  In  the  Pine 
Ridge  region  of  northwestern  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  Psoraka  occurs 
as  a  pure  society,  as  is  frequently  the  case  throughout  the  Great  Plains. 
While  these  subdominants  may  occur  in  nearly  all  possible  combinations,  the 
example  given  illustrates  the  uniform  tendency  to  reduction  wherever  local 
factors  or  climatic  conditions  decrease  the  water-content.  As  a  consequence, 
the  pattern  woven  by  the  subdominants  upon  the  grass  fundament  is  a  com- 
plex one  and  it  can  be  traced  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  interaction  of  com- 
petition and  the  water-content.  When  layer  societies  occur  in  the  grassland, 
they  are  the  outcome  of  competition  for  light  primarily.  They  are  naturally 
restricted  to  the  prairies. 

Aspects. — ^The  most  helpful  clue  to  the  structure  and  grouping  of  societies 
is  furnished  by  the  study  of  seasonal  aspects  and  of  alternation.  These  are 
chiefly  expressions  of  the  relation  to  water-content  differences  as  brought  about 
by  season  and  topography.  The  success  of  each  subdominant  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  avoids  competition  with  others.  This  has  led  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  societies  up  to  the  limit  set  by  the  water  rela- 
tions. As  a  corollary,  the  number  of  societies  and  the  degree  of  mixture  are 
indicative  of  the  water  relations  of  a  particular  area  or  region.  Species  have 
necessarily  made  use  of  both  methods  of  avoiding  competition,  namely, 
alternation  in  time  and  in  space.  Alternation  in  time  results  in  periods  of 
maximum  development  termed  aspects  (Pound  and  Clements,  1900  :  143, 
349;  Thomber,  1901  :  57;  Shantz,  1906  :  26).  Aspects  are  based  primarily 
on  the  flowering  period  oif  the  subdominants,  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
total  requirements  of  a  plant  are  greatest  at  the  time  of  flowering  and  fruiting. 
Moreover,  the  subdominants  are  most  characteristic  at  this  time,  and  the 
corresponding  societies  stand  out  sharply.  The  number  of  aspects  naturally 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  growing  season.    At  Lincoln,  the  mean  dura- 
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tion  of  the  latter  is  234  days,  and  it  is  possible  to  recognise  four  aspects,  early 
spring,  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  As  the  season  grows  shorter,  the  early 
spring  and  fall  aspects  merge  into  the  spring  and  summer  respectively.  These 
two  aspects  persist  even  when  the  season  is  reduced  to  two  months  or  less,  as 
is  the  case  on  Pike's  Peak  (Clements,  1904  :  349). 

The  early  spring  or  prevemal  aspect  is  largely  a  matter  of  temperature  and 
light,  the  water-content  being  high  and  the  demands  upon  it  slight.  The 
plants  are  chiefly  low  mat  and  rosette  plants,  which  must  bloom  early  to 
avoid  the  overahading  produced  by  later  species.  The  maximum  water- 
content  occurs  in  the  spring  and  evaporation  is  lowest  then  also,  though 
pronounced  fluctuations  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  a  general  result,  the 
more  mesoph3rtic  species  appear  in  the  spring  and  the  more  xerophytic  ones 
in  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  maximum  development  occurs  during  the 
summer  aspect  in  high  prairie,  and  somewhat  later  in  low  prairie,  the  tempera- 
ture necessary  for  mature  growth  playing  some  part  in  this.  In  the  case  of 
high  prairie  the  growing  season  is  gradually  closed  by  drought,  with  low  prairie 
it  is  usually  terminated  by  frost.  With  the  passing  of  each  aspect,  its  principal 
species  decrease  their  activity  greatly.  Accordingly,  while  the  nimiber  of 
mature  plants  constantly  increases  during  the  summer,  the  demands  for 
water  and  light  increase  less  rapidly,  and  the  supply  is  conserved  at  the 
requisite  level.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  are  no  sharp 
distinctions  between  the  various  aspects.  The  one  passes  gradually  into  the 
next,  and  the  change  is  not  perceptible  from  day  to  day.  If,  however,  the 
prairie  is  visited  in  early  April,  late  in  May,  in  early  July  and  early  September, 
it  will  present  a  wholly  different  appearance  at  each  time. 

Zones  and  alternes. — The  structure  of  the  prairie  during  a  particular  aspect 
is  largely  due  to  alternation  and  zonation.  These  are  both  caused  by  slight 
differences  in  the  requirements  of  the  species  concerned.  This  is  best  illus- 
trated by  corresponding  species  of  the  same  genus,  such  as  Petdlostemon  pur- 
pureus  and  candidua,  Psoralea  tenuifiora  and  argaphyUay  Sdidago  missouriensis 
and  rigida,  Artemisia  frigida  and  gnaphalodea^  Afiter  mvUifiorus  and  aerioeua, 
and  Liatris  punctata,  scariosa,  and  pycnostachya.  In  each  case  the  first  species 
is  more  xeroid  than  the  second,  with  the  consequence  that  one  regularly 
occurs  above  the  other  in  more  or  less  zonal  arrangement  over  the  rolling 
prairies.  In  many  areas  the  zones  are  obscure  or  interrupted,  and  the  two 
species  occur  in  drier  and  moister  areas  respectively,  or  the  one  will  be  more 
abundant  in  high  prairie  and  the  other  in  low  prairie.  This  relation  is  con- 
firmed by  their  successional  behavior  in  that  the  xeroid  species  usually  shows 
a  marked  tendency  to  appear  just  before  the  climax.  Petalosteman  and  PsoT'- 
alea  have  been  studied  as  to  their  water  relations  in  the  Lincoln  prairies, 
where  Psoralea  argophyUa  characterizes  the  valley  plains  and  lowermost 
slopes  with  an  average  water-content  of  25  to  35  per  cent,  while  P.  tenuifiora 
dominates  the  slopes  and  broad  middle  ridges  with  a  water-content  of  15  to 
20  per  cent.  The  two  touch,  but  only  occasionally  Qverlap  or  mingle  to  any 
considerable  degree.  Petaloetemon  has  been  more  adequately  studied.  The 
sharp  ecotone  between  the  two  species  was  carefully  traced  on  two  opposite 
slopes  in  1901,  and  the  water-content  limit  between  them  was  found  to  be 
13  per  cent.  In  1917,  Loftfield  studied  the  water  relations  of  the  two  species 
under  control,  and  succeeded  in  modif3mig  plants  of  P.  purpureus  in  high 
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water-Gontent  so  that  they  could  not  be  distrnguiahed  in  shoot  eharactere  from 
thoee  of  P.  camdidus.  The  three  species  of  LiatnB  are  especially  striking  in 
their  relations.  About  lincohiy  L.  fycnoitackiia  is  confined  to  low  prairies  and 
meadows,  L.  9eano%a  takes  middle  levels  and  lower  slopes,  while  L.  fundaia 
is  found  on  upper  slopes  and  crests.  As  would  be  expectedi  this  agrees  with 
the  difference  in  growth<4brm;  L.  fundata  averages  1  to  2  feet  in  height,  L. 
aeoruwa  2  to  3  feet,  and  L.  pycnodacki/a  3  to  4  feet.  It  is  also  in  accord  with 
their  distribution  westward.  The  hydroid  L.  pycnoataehya  finds  its  limit  in 
the  prairies  and  the  intermediate  L.  9cario9a  in  the  mixed  prairies,  while  L. 
puneUUa  occurs  throughout  the  plains  as  well  as  in  the  bunch-grass  prairies 
of  the  Northwest. 

The  alternation  of  unrelated  subdominants  is  often  more  striking.  This 
is  true  of  Anemone  and  Viola  in  the  spring  aq>ect,  of  PwraUa  and  Erigeron 
in  the  summer,  and  of  Aster,  SoUdagOf  and  Vemonia  in  the  fall.  The  most 
conspicuous  alternation  of  this  sort  is  that  of  Psoralea  tenviflora  and  Erigeron 
ramoeua,  owing  to  the  dominance  and  extent  of  each,  as  well  as  the  outstand- 
ing difference  in  color.  The  areas  of  each  broaden  and  contract  with  the  wet 
and  dry  phases  respectively  of  the  climatic  cycle.  In  the  wet  year  of  1915  the 
Erigeron  society  covered  the  lower  slopes  and  vales  of  the  Lincoln  prairies  like 
fields  of  snow,  while  the  upper  slopes  and  edges  were  marked  out  in  the  purple- 
green  of  the  Psoralea  society.  At  Weeping  Water,  where  the  prairie  is  largely 
subclimax,  the  grass  openings  on  the  oak  hills  were  snow-white  with  Erigeron, 
thus  confirming  its  topographic  and  cyclic  relation  to  PaoraUa  in  the  prairie 
region  (plate  22,  b,  c). 

Studies  of  prairie  societies. — ^As  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  prairie 
societies  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  limits  of  space,  it  must  sufiloe  to  refer  to 
the  work  that  has  been  done  upon  them  and  to  list  them  in  the  general  order 
of  importance  under  the  different  aspects.  The  first  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
structure  of  the  grassland  was  made  by  Pound  and  Clements  (1808  :  244; 
1900  :  349,  244,  299),  who  distinguished  and  characterised  the  various  sub- 
dominants,  determining  their  rank  largely  upon  the  basis  of  the  quadrat 
method.  Thomber  (1901  :  73,  96,  137)  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  a  subclimax  prairie  at  Nebraska  City,  paying  especial  attention 
to  the  alternation  of  the  principal  and  secondary  species.  Harvey  (1908  :  81) 
has  traced  the  seasonal  development  of  the  various  societies  in  the  prairies  at 
Yankton,  South  Di&ota.  In  a  careful  study  of  climaxes  and  their  succes- 
sional  development  in  the  sandhills  of  Nebraska,  Pool  (1914  :  221)  has  dis- 
tinguished the  principal  and  secondary  species  of  the  subclimax  bxmch-grass 
prairie.  Recently  Weaver  and  Thiel  (1917  : 9, 32)  have  dealt  with  the  aspects 
and  societies  of  the  prairie  at  Miimeapolis  and  Lincoln,  and  Pool,  Weaver, 
and  Jean  (1919)  with  the  root  relations  of  dominants  and  subdominants  in 
subclimax  prairie  at  Peru,  Nebraska,  and  climax  prairie  at  Lincoln.  Natur- 
ally, the  following  lists  are  based  chiefly  upon  the  structural  and  quantitative 
studies  made  in  the  Nebraska  prairies  from  1896  to  1907.  They  have  been 
checked  and  extended  throughout  the  true  prairies  from  North  Di&ota  to 
Kansas  in  the  special  studies  made  during  the  summers  of  1913  to  1918.  All 
of  the  important  societies  that  occur  in  the  prairies  are  listed  here,  though 
many  of  them  are  found  also  in  other  associations. 
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Prwemal  Societi€»: 

Carez  penDflylvanioa. 
Antfi&naria  dioeoa. 
Aneoione  patens. 
Anemone  caroUniana. 
Lomatium  foenioulaoeum. 
Draba  caroUniana. 
Androeaoe  oeddentalia. 

Vernal  Socieiiet: 

Afltrasalufl  craaaioarpus. 
AracaluB  lamberti. 
Tradescantia  virsiniana. 
Phlox  pilosa. 
Anemone  oanadenais. 
BVagaria  TOginiana. 
>^ola  pedatifida. 
Viola  ououllata. 
Bi^ytiflia  leuoophaea. 
CiJUirhoe  aloaeoidei. 
Vida  amerioana. 
Thaliotnim  purpurasoens. 
Rammculus  ovalia. 


aurea. 
Anemone  oylindriea. 
Equiaetum  arveoae. 
Comandra  umbellata. 
Seneoio  aureus. 
Siayrinohtim  ansustifolium. 
lithoepermum  UnearifoUum. 
Lithoepermum  canesoens. 
Ldthospermum  hirtum. 
Agoaeria  ouspidata. 
Achillea  millefolium. 
Hoaaekia  amerioana. 
Viola  pedAta. 
Bieveraia  oiliata. 
Hiypoxia  hitauta. 
Ozalii  atriota. 
Casttlleis  aesaOiflora. 
Houatonia  anguatifoUa. 


SoddiM  of  the  True 

EHiml  SocUtist: 

Psoralea  tenuiflora. 
Amorpha  oaneaoena. 
Petalostemon  oandidua. 
Petaloatemon  purpureua. 
Paoralea  argophyila. 
Eirigeron  ramosua. 
Glycyrhba  iepidota. 
Brauneria  pallida. 
Lepachya  oolumnaria. 
Hdianthua  ligidua. 
Dalea  laziflora. 
Verbena  atrieta. 
Verbena  haatata. 
linum  Buloatum. 
Equiaetum  levigatum. 
Ekiuiaetum  hiemale. 
Veronica  yirginioa. 
Allium  mutabile. 
Pentatamon  grandiflorua. 
Euphorbia  oozoUata. 
Coreopaia  palmata. 

Leapedeaa  oapitata. 
Monarda  fiatuloaa. 
Heliopaia  acabra. 
Pyenanthemum  laneeolatom 
Pentatemon  gradlia. 
Silphium  integrifolium. 
Staironema  ciliatum. 
Teucrium  canadenae. 
Teuorium  ocddentale. 
Amorpha  nana. 
Callinhoe  involuorata. 


SeroHnal 

Solidago  ligida. 
Aater  multiflorua. 
f3olidago  miasourienaia. 
Solidago  apedoaa. 
Artemisia  frigida. 
Grindelia  squarrosa. 
Gutierreaia  aarothzae. 
Kuhnia  glutinoaa. 
Aster  oblongifolius. 
Artemisia  graphalodea. 
Artemiaia  dracunculoidea. 
Salvia  asurea. 
Rudbeclda  hirta. 
Solidago  aerotina. 
Aater  aerioeua. 
Aster  paniculatus. 
Aster  novae-anfl^iae. 
Aater  aaureua. 
Nabalus  asper. 
Eupatorium  altiaaimum. 
liatria  pyenostaohya. 
liatris  punctata. 
Liatria  acariosa. 
Carduus  undulatus. 
Solidago  nemoralis. 
Solidago  canadensia. 
Vemonia  baldwiniL 
Vemonia  faadculata. 
Helianthua  maiimiliani. 
HeUanthua  grosse-setratua 
Silphium  ladniatum. 


CLANS. 

Clans  are  climax  commuBities  of  limited  area  or  dominance.  They  usually 
occur  as  secondary  areas  in  societies,  but  are  occasionally  found  where  the 
dominance  of  grasses  is  too  great  to  permit  the  appearance  of  societies.  A 
clan  may  consist  of  a  species  which  is  locally  important  or  conspicuous,  but 
does  not  occur  generally.  The  most  common  type  is  represented  by  a  gre- 
garious species  which  grows  in  small  patches  of  a  few  square  yards  or  a  few 
rods.  Another  common  type  is  exemplified  by  subsparse  secondary  species 
which  are  more  or  less  frequent  throughout  the  association.  Some  of  these 
naturally  become  so  sparse  that  they  no  longer  give  any  impression  of  a  com- 
munity. Clans  are  perhaps  best  regarded  as  communities  of  the  third  degree 
of  dominance,  in  which  the  control  is  necessarily  slight  as  a  consequence  of 
being  subordinated  to  the  primary  control  of  the  grass  dominants  and  the 
secondary  control  of  the  subdominants.  Near  the  edges  of  an  association, 
societies  ol  adjoining  areas  enter  in  reduced  abundance  and  dominance.  As 
a  result,  they  have  the  appearance  of  clans  and  would  pass  for  such  where  a 
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single  locality  is  studied.  Since  the  fluctuations  of  societies  are  of  great 
importance  for  indicator  studies  as  well  as  for  climatic  correction,  it  seems 
dear  that  they  should  always  be  treated  as  such,  with  the  proper  statement 
as  to  their  reduced  significance.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  distinction  between  fragmentary  consodes  or  socies,  and  dans.  A 
host  of  minor  disturbances  may  denude  a  small  spot  or  displace  the  dominants 
suffidently  to  start  a  minute  succession.  To  the  unpractioed  eye,  the  com- 
munity will  appear  as  a  clan,  whUe  it  is  really  a  stage  in  succession.  Its  real 
nature  is  readily  disdosed  by  comparison  with  other  areas  where  disturbance 
is  obvious,  or  by  f oUowing  its  development  during  a  few  years. 

Because  of  their  subordinate  importance,  the  factor  relations  of  clans  have 
secured  little  attention.  They  are  clearly  controlled  by  water  relations,  as  is 
shown  by  their  topographic  position,  and  their  seasonal  appearance.  They 
are  also  more  or  less  influenced  by  light  as  an  outcome  of  their  competition 
with  the  subdominants. 


Firnoi  Ckuu: 
Delphinium 
Ozalis  violaoea. 
Ozalli  itiiota. 
SoutoUsxiA  imutvuIa. 
AstngaluB  canadeiuu. 
Speoularia  perf oUata. 
Pantetemon  oobaaa. 
Pantatflmoii  albidut. 
Onoonodium  moUe. 
Baptisia  leaoaniha. 
Eriseron  phfladalphioua. 


CZiifM--oonlinuad. 
Evolvulus  arcenteuB. 
Gerardia  puipuiMk 
Germrdia  aipora. 
Caoalia  tuberota. 
Lythrum  alatum. 
Laeliea  minor. 
RuelUa  oiUoM. 
Trioflteum  perf  oliatum. 


aquairoea. 
Hieraoium  longiptlum. 
Gentiana  pubenila. 
Gentiana  andrawali. 
SoUdaco  gramintf  olia. 


Etiiiml  Cbmt: 

Aaolepias  Qyriaoa. 
Awdepias  sulliyantii. 
AwdepiaB  tuberofla. 
Aadepiaa  vertieillata  pumila. 
Laetuea  pulohella. 
Denaodium  illfaoenna 
flftVrf^pHft  unoinata. 
Desmanthuf  illinnoniiii 
Lathjnrufl  omatua. 
Aoeratee  Tiridiflora. 
PM>Talea  eaeulenta. 
PotentUla  aiguta. 
.  Phyaalia  lanoeolata. 
Pliyalia  virginianai 
Daleaaurea. 

THE  SUBCLIMAX  PRAIRIE. 

ANDROPOGON  A880CIES. 

Nature. — East  of  the  SHpa-Koderia  association  lies  a  belt  of  prairie  more  or 
less  interrupted  by  woodland.  In  general  character  the  two  are  very  similar, 
so  much  so  that  at  flrst  thought  it  seems  impossible  to  draw  a  valid  distinction 
between  them.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  gradual  increase  of  rainfaU 
from  30  to  40  inches  and  the  correspondingly  broad  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  In  spite  of  this,  the  two  communities  are  at  least  as  different  as 
the  other  associations  of  this  formation.  The  climatic  difference  of  10  inches 
of  rainfall  is  reflected  in  the  close  sod  and  the  taUer  growth-form,  both  more 
typically  developed  than  in  any  other  association  of  the  grassland.  The 
greatest  distinction  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  dominants  are  nearly  all 
different,  though  their  similarity  in  requirements  is  attested  by  the  degree  to 
which  they  mingle  and  alternate.  Andropogan  is  typical  of  the  conmumity  to 
an  almost  exclusive  degree,  but  the  species  often  mix  with  Stipa,  Agrapyrunif 
and  Koderia  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  exact  relationship  of  a  particular 
area  difficult  to  determine.  All  of  these  differences  are  summed  up  in  the 
fact  that  the  AndropoQon  prairie  over  most  of  the  region  is  subclimax  in  charac- 
ter, i.  6.,  it  will  be  replaced  by  scrub,  woodland,  or  forest  wherever  cultivation, 
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fire,  or  grasing  does  not  prevent.  Here  again  much  of  the  broad  transition 
between  the  two  prairies  would  probably  develop  into  forest  where  disturbing 
processes  are  not  too  great,  but  the  SHpa^Koderia  prairie  is  a  climax  assodar 
tion  through  practically  its  entire  area.  In  a  few  especially  favorable  locations 
and  during  the  wet  phase  of  the  cUmatic  cycle,  forest  may  encroach  upon  it, 
but  not  to  an  important  degree.  Finally,  the  societies  of  the  subclimax 
prairie  differ  from  those  of  the  climax  in  containing  more  eastern  species  and 
fewer  western.  The  majority  of  the  societies,  however,  are  the  same  for  both, 
and  this  is  likewise  true  of  their  luxuriance  and  complexity  (plate  23). 

Range. — ^The  Andropogan  associes  has  never  been  clearly  recognised 
before,  and  in  consequence  it  has  received  little  direct  attention.  The  few 
studies  have  been  local  ones  dealing  chiefly  with  succession  in  dunes  or  swamps, 
and  have  consequently  emphasised  the  serai  stages  more  than  the  climax. 
The  region  lies  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver  for  the  most  part  and  has  been 
visited  but  little  in  the  course  of  the  special  survey  of  the  past  six  years.  As 
a  consequence,  its  outlines  can  be  traced  only  in  the  most  general  manner. 
The  area  includes  southeastern  Nebraska,  eastern  Kansas,  northern  Missouri, 
eastern  Iowa,  small  areas  in  southeastern  Minnesota  and  southern  Wis- 
consin, and  more  considerable  areas  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  In  addition,  it 
runs  into  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  but  little  is  known  of  the  extent  covered.  As 
successional  fragments,  it  is  found  also  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  but  these 
are  wholly  extra-regional.  Similar  extensions  occur  throughout  the  valleys 
of  the  prairies  and  well  into  the  plains,  but  here  they  are  subclimax  to  the  less 
mesophjrtic  grass  associations.  A  remarkable  development  of  this  sort  occurs 
in  the  great  sandhill  region  of  Nebraska,  whereiirufropogfon  is  again  the  domi- 
nant genus.  Here  the  important  dominants  are  bunch-grass,  as  demanded 
by  the  more  rigorous  water  conditions,  and  the  climax  is  the  IStipa^Bcutdoua 
prairie. 

The  western  limit  of  the  subclimax  prairie  as  known  at  present  is  fairly  wdl 
indicated  by  the  isohyete  of  30  inches,  as  it  runs  through  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  northern  Oklahoma.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
limits  in  the  east,  north,  or  south,  not  merely  because  of  lack  of  knowledge, 
but  also  because  its  occurrence  is  more  and  more  local  in  character  and  suc- 
cessional in  nature  the  farther  east  one  goes. 

CONSOCIATIONS. 

AnDBOPOOOM  rUBCATUB.         AnDBOPOGON  8ACCHABOIDB8.  PaNICUM  VIROATITII. 

AmOBOPOOON  NUTANB.  BOUTBLOUA  BACB1I06A.  SPABTINA  CTNOBUBOn>BS. 

AnDBOPOGON  SCOPABmS.        ElTMUS  CANADBN8IB. 

The  Andrapogons  are  by  aU  odds  the  most  important  dominants  of  ihis 
association.  They  give  it  the  distinctive  impress  everywhere  except  in 
transition  areas.  Because  of  its  characteristic  alternation  as  a  subclimax 
with  forest  on  the  one  hand  and  true  prairie  on  the  other,  it  often  contains 
subdominants  from  the  former  and  dominants  from  the  latter.  In  the  low 
prairies  and  meadows  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  practically  any  ot 
the  above  may  be  found  intimately  mixed  with  SHpa  sparteaf  Agrapffrum 
glaueum  or  Koderia  cristaia  (Pound  and  Clements,  1899,  1900  :  345;  Thom- 
ber,  1901  :  66,  86;  Weaver  and  Thiel,  1917  :  11).    As  a  consequence,  the 


Subclimax  Prairie 


,  scoparius  and  Bouteioua  racemfma,  Peru, 
B.  Society  of  Sitphium  lacinialum  in  AndTopogon-Agropyrum  association,  Siklina,  Knogas. 
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dominants  ct  the  subolimAx  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  water-content  from  wet 
meadow  to  trae  prairie. 

Eaetor  relations. — Because  of  its  ability  to  grow  in  saturated  soil,  Spartina 
often  serves  as  the  last  consocies  in  the  wet  meadow  stage  of  the  hydroeere. 
During  most  of  the  summer,  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  usually  moist  rather 
than  wet,  and  this,  with  its  tendency  to  mix  with  the  other  dominants,  war- 
rants putting  it  in  the  subclimax  for  the  present.  In  the  regions  with  more 
rainfall,  it  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  wet-meadow  dominant.  It  clearly 
has  the  highest  water  requirements  of  all  its  associates  and  is  apt  to  be  the 
most  localised,  as  well  as  in  the  purest  stands.  The  water-content  of  Spartina 
ranges  from  saturation  to  about  45  per  cent,  while  that  of  Elymus  and  Panieum 
is  from  60  to  30  per  cent.  The  last  two  are  nearly  equivalent,  though  EHymua 
will  grow  in  somewhat  moister  soil.  Andropogan  fureaiuB  and  A.  nytam  are 
the  most  mesophytic  of  the  four  Andropogans,  and  are  nearly  equivalent  to 
Panicufn  and  Elymus.  They  form  a  much  more  perfect  sod  than  these  two, 
and  as  a  result  are  more  successful  in  competition  and  less  susceptible  to  annual 
fluctuations.  The  normal  range  of  water-content  for  A.  furcaiua  is  50  to  25 
per  cent.  Andropogan  nutans  is  slightly  less  mesophytic  and  A.  teopariua 
still  less  so,  though  aU  three  frequently  occur  together.  The  water  values  of 
A.  saccharoides  are  unknown,  but  its  constant  association  with  A.  teopariiu 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  indicates  an  intermediate  position  between 
this  and  A.  furcaius.  Boutdova  raeemoaa  has  essentially  the  same  water 
requirements  as  A.  scapariuSf  and  the  two  are  regularly  mixed,  not  only  in  the 
subclimax,  but  in  rough  places  throughout  the  prairies,  plains,  and  desert 
plains.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ecological  factors,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Thomber  (1901  :  32),  Weaver  (1910),  and  Pool,  Weaver,  and 
Jean  (1919). 

Three  other  species  of  grasses  occur  with  such  abundance  or  frequence  as 
to  require  notice,  though  none  of  them  can  be  properly  ranked  as  dominants. 
The  most  important  is  Poa  pratensis,  which  displaces  the  native  grasses  in 
many  places  where  graiing,  mowing,  or  other  disturbances  have  given  it  the 
advantage.  In  sandy  soils,  and  especially  in  sandhills,  Andropogan  haUii  is 
frequently  associated  with  A.  scaparius  and  occasionally  with  A.  furcaius. 
Panieum  scoparium  is  abundant  throughout  the  subclimax  and  also  in  the 
transition  to  the  trae  prairies,  but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  dominant 
because  of  its  low  stature.  In  essence,  it  is  a  layer  society  of  the  first  import- 
ance, but  it  is  hardly  to  be  treated  as  an  actual  society  because  of  its  vegeta- 
tion-form. Its  broad  leaves,  however,  do  give  it  much  the  value  of  a  sub- 
dominant  herb. 

Sequence. — ^The  factor  relations  of  the  dominants  are  confirmed  by  their 
topographic  position  and  send  sequence.  Hundreds  of  localities  in  boldly 
rolling  prairies  will  show  the  fundamental  sequence  from  wet  meadow  to  crest 
of  ridge.  This  is  (1)  SparHna,  (2)  ElymuSf  (3)  Panieum  virgaiumf  (4)  Andro- 
pogan furcaiuSf  (5)  A.  nuiana,  (6)  A.  scaparius,  (7)  Bouidoua  raeemosat  with 
Poa  praienris  appearing  almost  anywhere  between  SparHna  and  A.  scapariua 
as  diisturbance  permits.  In  sandy  meadows  of  the  sandhill  region,  disturb- 
ance often  initiates  a  subsere  in  which  the  early  grasses  are  Eriocoma  ous^ 
pidota,  Andropogan  haUii,  and  A*  seoparitu,  followed  by  A.  furcaiuSf  Panieum 
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virgaiumy  and  Elymua  canadensis,  with  Spartina  in  the  moister  areas  (cf . 
Pool,  1913  :  298).  The  growth-forms  are  in  ahnost  perfect  accord  with  the 
factor  and  serai  sequence.  Spartinaf  which  is  both  hydroid  and  the  earliest 
in  appearance,  has  a  growth-fonn  usually  5  to  7  feet  and  sometiines  8  to  10 
feet  high.  Andropogan  fvrcatus  and  A.  nutans  are  normally  4  to  6  feet  and 
oecasionaily  6  to  8  feet  tail,  while  A.  saccharoides  is  a  little  shorter.  Elymus 
canadensis  and  Panicum  virgatum  are  practically  the  same  height,  from  3  to 

5  feet.  Andropogon  scaparius  is  usually  about  3  feet  in  height  and  Bonielaua 
racemosa  generally  somewhat  less.  In  sise  and  habit,  A,  scaparius  is  the 
transition  form  to  the  true  prairies,  in  which  the  dominants  are  between  2  and 
3  feet  high.  This  also  explains  why  it  is  such  a  constant  associate  of  Stipa 
and  Kaderia.  The  root  relations  are  less  distinctive,  as  would  be  expected. 
Andropogon  furoaius  and  Po/nicum  virgatum  are  the  most  deeply  rooted,  A, 
nutans  and  A,  scoparius  come  next,  while  Elymus  canadensis  resembles Xoelmd 
and  SHpa  in  having  shallow  roots  (Weaver,  1919). 

Grouping. — ^The  dominants  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  associa- 
tion are  A.furcaJtus,  A.  niUans,  and  A,  scoparius.  Mixed  or  alternating,  they 
occupy  nine-tenths  of  the  area  and  form  the  pattern  in  which  the  others  play 
minor  parts,  except  in  localized  areas.  The  actual  groupings  are  best  shown 
by  the  records  of  33  quadrats  charted  by  Thomber  (1901  :  95)  in  the  south- 
-eastern comer  of  Nebraska,  and  ranging  from  wet  meadow  to  hilltops.    Of 

6  quadrats  in  the  wet  meadow,  4  contained  Spartina  cynosuroides  and  5 
Poa  pratensis  as  dominants.  The  5  quadrats  in  the  meadow  or  low  prairie 
all  contained  A.  furcatus  and  A.  scoparius;  3  contained  A.  nvJtans,  and  3 
showed  Elymus  and  Panicum.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  dominants,  2 
quadrats  showed  all  five;  1  showed  four,  and  2  showed  three.  A.  furcatus  and 
A,  scoparius  occurred  as  dominants  in  every  one  of  the  22  quadrats  on  the 
slopes  and  crests,  Bouteloua  racemosa  in  4,  Koderia  cristata  in  2,  Pani- 
cum scoparium  in  2,  and  P.  virgatum  in  1.  P.  scoparium  also  occurred  in 
more  or  less  abundance  in  17  other  quadrats,  B.  racemosa  in  14,  Stipa  spartea 
in  12,  and  Koeleria  cristata  in  9,  suggesting  the  transition  to  the  true  prairie. 
Southward  from  Kansas  into  Texas,  similar  groupings  of  the  dominants  occur, 
but  A.  furcatus  is  partly  or  largely  replaced  by  A,  saccharoideSf  while  A. 
haUii  plays  a  rdle  of  some  importance. 

SOCIETIES  AND  CLANS. 

These  are  all  but  identical  with  those  found  in  the  Stipc^KoderiapTsine  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  listson  pages  130  and  131.  A  few  additions  might 
be  made,  but  these  are  nearly  all  invaders  from  woodland  and  thicket  and  do  not 
properly  belong  in  the  prairie.  Likewise  certain  societies  derived  frcmi  the 
west  or  southwest,  as  Outierrexia  saroihrae,  Orinddia  sguarrosa,  and  Artemisia 
frigida,  are  limited  to  the  western  edge  or  are  altogether  laddng.  An  excellent 
idea  of  the  societies  and  clans  of  the  subclimax  prairie  can  be  gained  from 
Thomber's  treatment  (1901).  This  author  gives  a  detailed  account  of  aspects 
and  treats  the  grouping  and  behavior  of  the  subdominants  on  pages  54  to  95. 
This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  many  quadrats  in  both  list  and  chart 
form  (pp.  95  to  136),  and  a  phenological  record  of  i»actLcally  all  the  species  for 
1899-1900  (cf.  Gates  1912  :  300,  327). 
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THE  MIXED  PRAIRIE. 

STIPA-BOUTELOUA  ASSOCIATION. 

Nature. — Since  the  first  recognition  of  a  prairie  and  a  plains  formation 
(Pound  and  Clements,  1898  :  244;  1900  :  347)  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
one  passed  into  the  other  through  a  broad  transition  region.  In  the  summer  of 
1914  it  was  foimd  that  Stipa^  Agrapyrum,  and  Koeleria  did  not  begin  to  yield 
to  the  short-grasses  in  the  central  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  and  then  give  way 
to  the  plains  formation,  as  had  been  generally  ^assumed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  three  prairie  dominants  continued  across  the  plains  and  into  the  foothills 
of  the  mountains  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado  (Clements,  1916  :  180). 
It  was  also  found  that,  while  Bauielouay  BvJbilia,  and  the  two  ^cies  of  Carex 
became  increasingly  abundant,  it  was  as  an  under-story  in  the  tall-grasses, 
especially  Stipa  or  Agrapyrum,  Moreover,  where  BauteUma  occurred  as  a 
pure  consociation,  or  with  Buttnlis,  this  was  discovered  to  be  the  usual  result 
of  overgrazing.  This  has  forced  the  recognition  of  a  mixed  association  com- 
posed of  the  dominants  of  both  prairies  and  plains,  but  essentially  prairie  in 
its  tall-grasses,  numerous  societies,  and  successional  relations  (plate  24). 

.  In  order  to  test  this  assimiption  fully,  the  region  has  been  crossed  from  east 
to  west  during  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  and  in  1918  it  was  traversed  from  Col- 
orado to  North  Dakota  on  the  west  and  from  North  Dakota  to  Kansas  on  the 
east.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  community  relations  of  the  dominants 
and  the  climatic  and  topographic  correlations,  particularly  where  the  associa- 
tion touched  the  prairies  and  the  short-grass  plains.  As  a  consequence,  the 
conclusion  has  become  unavoidable  that  these  northwestern  prairies  represent 
a  distinct  association.  They  are  not  a  transition  community  in  structure,  as 
they  exhibit  seven  dominants  in  various  combinations  throughout  the  area. 
Nor  are  they  transitional  in  position,  since  the  short-grass  plains  lie  south  of 
them,  while  their  major  western  contact  is  with  the  sagebrush  formation. 
They  are  primarily  prairie  in  character,  since  the  tall-grasses  are  codominant 
throughout,  the  root  systems  are  relatively  deep-seated,  and  the  numerous 
societies  are  identical  or  similar  in  floristic  and  character  to  those  of  the  true 
prairies.  The  most  significant  difiference  is  the  practically  universal  presence 
of  one  or  more  of  the  short-grasses  or  sedges  as  a  lower  layer. 

The  constant  association  of  Siipa  or  Agropyrum  with  BouteUma  or  Bvlbilis 
throughout  the  community  is  shown  by  the  following  sunmiary:  During 
1914  the  climax  grassland  was  studied  in  88  localities  east  of  the  Rocky 
Moimtains,  and  tall-grasses  and  short-grasses  were  associated  as  dominants 
in  83  of  these.  In  136  local  stations  the  same  grouping  was  foimd  in  all  but  12. 
During  1915,  of  76  localities  visited,  73  showed  both  types.  In  1916,  of  65 
localities,  64  showed  Stipa  or  Agropyrum  with  BauteUma  or  By]Mlis.  In  1917 
the  number  was  61  out  of  64,  and  in  1918  tall-grasses  and  short-grasses  were 
associated  in  97  out  of  100  localities.  During  the  six  years,  without  allowing 
for  duplicate  localities,  at  least  one  tall-grass  and  one  short-grass  were  found 
together  as  dominants  in  all  but  15  of  the  393  localities  studied. 

Effect  of  grazing  and  climatic  cycles.— The  study  of  grazed  and  protected 
areas  in  1914  disclosed  the  fact  that  Stipa  and  Agropyrum  were  much  more 
readily  affected  by  gracing  than  the  short-grasses,  and  that  Stipa  in  particular 
could  be  completely  eliminated  by  overgrazing.    During  the  succeeding  years 
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a  careful  search  was  made  for  protected  areas,  especially  along  railways,  in 
regions  where  Stipa  or  Agrapyrum  would  be  expected.  The  result  was  the 
discovery  of  one  or  both  in  or  near  practically  idl  pure  Bauidoua  or  BvXbUis 
commumties  found  in  the  Di&otas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado.  Similar  results  were  obtained  for  both  dominants  over  a  large 
part  of  the  sagebrush  association  from  Oregon  to  Colorado,  and  for  Stipa 
throughout  California.  Indeed,  what  was  once  the  climax  association  of 
Stipa  over  the  interior  vaUeys  from  San  Diego  to  Mount  Shasta  is  now  repre- 
sented by  widely  scattered  relicts  enabled  to  persist  by  chance  protection. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  widespread  response  to  grazing  would  have 
been  noticed  by  other  observers,  and  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Williams 
(1898  :  64,  55)  found  that  Agrapyrum,  when  too  closely  grased,  made  most  of 
its  growth  by  underground  stems,  and  very  few  if  any  fertile  cuhns  were 
developed.  He  also  observed  that  Stipa^  when  kept  closely  graced,  seldom 
seeded  in  quantity.  Wooton  (1912  :  58)  says  that  Stipa  pennata  neomexicana 
and  S,  ccmata  ''are  relished  by  stock  and  are  of  especial  importance  because 
they  appear  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  other  grasses  are  dead  and  dry .  Appar- 
ently they  do  not  reproduce  readily  and  since  they  are  now  rarely  allowed  to 
go  to  seed,  they  are  probably  being  gradually  exterminated  wherever  stock 
can  get  at  them."  The  Forest  Service  bulletin  on  range  grasses  (1914  :  176) 
states  that  in  parts  of  northern  New  Mexico  Stipa  camata  is  in  danger  of  exter- 
mination because  it  is  so  closely  graced  in  spring  and  early  summer  that  it  is 
not  given  a  chance  to  seed.  Wooton  and  Standley  (1915  :  66)  make  the 
following  statement  about  these  species:  ''Both  are  valuable  range  grasses; 
neither,  however,  reproduces  weU,  but  is  soon  killed  by  overstocking  and 
replaced  by  needle  grasses." 

The  fact  that  Stipa  and  Agrapyrum  are  taller  and  more  conspicuous  in  wet 
seasons  suggested  the  possibility  that  they  were  greatly  reduced  or  lacking  in 
dry  years.  Throughout  the  association,  however,  they  proved  as  abundant 
and  umversal  in  the  dry  years,  1916  to  1918,  as  in  the  exceedingly  wet  year  of 
1915.  The  only  evident  response  to  drought  was  a  marked  reduction  in  height 
and  in  the  number  of  flower  stalks,  a  reduction  which  affected  BouieUma  as 
much  as  5hpa,  though  hardly  as  much  as  Agrapyrum.  This  was  further  con- 
firmed by  a  scrutiny  of  reports  on  grassland  in  the  Great  Plains  from  1889  to 
1916  and  by  field  notes  from  1897  to  1918.  All  of  these  agreed  in  showing  the 
constant  association  of  tall-grasses  and  short-grasses  throughout  the  region, 
not  only  for  the  wet  phases  of  the  three  climatic  cycles  but  for  the  dry  periods 
as  well.  Since  the  latter  included  two  of  the  severest  drouths  recorded,  it  is 
certain  that  the  tall-grasses  and  short-grasses  are  regularly  codominants  of 
the  association,  except  where  grazing  interferes.  In  connection  with  the 
grazing  experiments  discussed  later,  permanent  protected  quadrats  have  been 
established  in  representative  areas  of  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing an  exact  record  of  the  effect  of  graiing  and  of  protection,  as  well  as  of  the 
dry  and  wet  phases  of  the  climatic  cycle  (plate  24). 

Bange. — ^The  mixed  prairies  occur  from  central  North  and  South  Dakota, 
central  Nebraska,  and  northwestern  Kansas,  throughout  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  southw^  in  Colorado  along  the  foothills 
of  the  Front  Range.   They  extend  well  north  into  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 


A,  Stii.a  comaia  conxociation,  Pine  Ridfcc,  South  Dakota. 

B,  AiTopynim  glaucum  consociation,  Winner,  South  Dakota. 

C,  Detail  of  association  oi  Stipa  comaia,  tijioroholua  cryplatulrus.  and  ttouleloita  gracilis,  Colorado  Springs, 

Colorado. 
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and  are  known  to  have  covered  much  of  northern  New  Mexico  before  the 
period  of  intensive  overgnudng.  On  the  east,  the  aflsodation  is  found  in  more 
or  less  typical  form  at  Medicine  Hat  in  Saskatchewan,  Minot  and  Mandan 
in  North  Dakota,  Winner  in  South  Dakota,  and  Long  Pine  and  McCook  in 
Nebraska.  Along  the  west,  it  occurs  from  near  Calgary,  Alberta,  southward 
to  Lewiston  and  Billings,  Montana,  Doug^  and  Lanunie,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado  Springs  and  Trinidad,  Colorado.  Beyond  the  eastern  limit,  Bcu- 
lelotia  and  BtJbiUa  merely  persist  as  altemes  in  xerophytic  situations  in  the 
midst  of  the  prairie. 

OON80CIATION8. 
BnPA  ooicATA.  8nPA  vnanuuL  Cabmz  iiufoua. 

AOBOFTBUM  OLAUCUM.  BounLOVA  OBACIUS.  CaBMZ  StSNOPHTUiA. 

KOBLBBIA  CBI8TATA.  BuiAIUS  DACTTLOmBS. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  association  is  the  intimate  mixing  of  the  tall- 
grasses  and  short-grasses.  This  is  the  direct  consequence  of  their  relative 
heights,  the  short-grasses  regularly  occurring  as  a  layer  beneath  the  tall  ones. 
The  persistence  of  this  relation  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  both 
types  work  at  much  the  same  level,  and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  one  to 
get  more  water  than  the  other.  Moreover,  while  the  tall-grasses  shade  the 
othere  more  or  less,  this  is  offset  by  their  greater  handicap  from  grasing.  The 
constant  mixture  is  conclusive  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  rainfall  and 
to  the  close  equivalence  of  the  two  types  of  dominants.  If  the  water  relations 
and  root  penetration  were  such  as  Shants  (1911  :  32)  has  found  in  the  short- 
grass  plains  at  Akron,  the  tall-grasses  would  soon  give  way  to  short-grasses, 
especially  during  the  dry  phase.  This  has  nowhere  been  found  to  be  the  case, 
and  the  vast  area  over  which  they  live  together  not  only  speaks  eloquently 
of  their  associational  equivalence  under  the  particular  subdimate,  but  is  also 
a  compelling  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  formation. 

Orouplng. — ^At  the  edge  of  the  association,  the  dominants  tend  to  become 
pure  and  hence  to  alternate  instead  of  mingling  in  layers.  This  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  southwest,  where  it  passes  into  the  short-grass  association, 
and  on  the  west,  where  there  is  a  broad  transition  to  the  sagebrush  formation, 
since  both  of  these  mark  drier  climates  in  which  the  competition  for  water  is 
necessarily  keener.  Any  one  of  the  dominants  may  appear  as  a  pure  con- 
sociation over  limited  areas  in  such  regions.  Bouteloua  and  Bvlbilis  show 
this  tendency  chiefly  on  the  southwest,  and  SUpOf  Agropurum^  and  Carex 
fiUfolia  on  the  west.  Nearly  every  possible  combination  of  dominants  occurs 
within  the  association,  but  certain  ones  are  the  rule. '  In  eastern  Wyoming, 
in  Montana  and  western  North  Dakota,  the  ruling  group  is  StiporAgropurum' 
Bovietoua  or  SHpa^BauteUma.  In  the  moister  region  south  and  east  of  the 
Black  Hills  and  through  South  Dakota  to  the  Missouri  River,  Agrapyrumr 
BtJbtli9-Stipc^B(nUelcua  is  the  typical  mixture.  The  essential  basis  of  this 
is  formed  by  Agropyrum  and  BtMliSf  and  hence  either  of  the  other  two  may 
be  lacking.  SHpa  in  particular  is  much  more  general  than  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  summer  and  autumn  after  it  has  been  grazed  down.  Carex  fHJolia 
or  C  UenophyUa  appears  commonly  in  nearly  all  the  groups  but  usually  in 
reduced  abundance.  This  is  also  true  of  Koderia  in  less  degree.  Other  fre- 
quent groups  are  SHparKoderiarBouieUmaf  SHporCarex-BaiUeUma,  Sfc'pa- 
BtUbili9'Baideloua,  and  Agropurum'BvB)Uia^B<nUeUma.   Combinations  of  four 
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or  five  dominants  ariB  often  found  over  large  stretches  also.  The  most  common 
are  SHpa'Agr(ypyrum^Boyid(nujirByIbiU8  and  Agr(ypyrunirSHparKodenarB(m'' 
tdouOrCarex.  Stipa  viridvla,  as  a  sod-former,  is  the  typical  dominant  of 
broad  swales  and  shallow  valleys.  It  is  more  or  less  subclimax  in  habit  and 
hence  is  usually  associated  with  Agrapyrum. 

Sequence  of  dominants. — ^The  factor  correlations  of  the  dominants  have 
received  little  attention.  For  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  infer  them  from 
the  topographic  and  successional  relations,  and  to  check  this  by  reference  to 
the  behavior  of  the  tall-fprasses  in  the  prairie  and  the  short-grasses  on  the 
plains.  This  establishes  a  fairly  definite  and  practical  sequence,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  accurate  values  to  the  correlations  with  water-content, 
evaporation,  and  light.  In  addition  to  succession  and  topography,  range, 
growth-form,  and  subclimax  dominants,  such  as  Andropogon,  CdUmunrilfaf 
and  Boutdoua  racemosaf  are  all  in  agreement  in  indicating  that  Sttpa  viridvla 
and  Agrapyrum  are  the  most  mesophytic  and  BauteUma  the  most  xerophytic. 
The  actual  sequence  is  (1)  SHpa  viridvla,  (2)  Agnypyrum,  (3)  Koeleria,  (4) 
SHpa  comataf  (5)  Bvlbili8f  (6)  Carex  stenaphyUa,  (7)  C.  fiUfcUa,  and  (8)  Ban* 
tdma  gracUia.  While  the  rainfall  is  5  to  10  inches  less  and  the  evaporation 
rate  correspondingly  greater  than  in  the  prairies,  the  water-content  is  but 
little  lower,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lessened  transpiration  resulting  from  a 
smaller  population  and  a  shorter  season.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
deep  roots,  even  of  the  short-grasses,  indicating  a  fairly  adequate  water- 
supply.  It  is  the  similarity  of  the  root  behavior  which  explains  the  closd 
equivalence  of  the  seven  dominants,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  four  or  more 
frequently  occmr  in  the  most  intimate  mixture  and  that  practicaUy  every  one 
has  been  found  with  each  of  the  others.  This  also  explains  why  pure  consoci* 
ations  are  rare  (plate  25). 

While  the  existence  of  the  StiporBauUhua  association  has  not  been  recog- 
nized before,  it  is  now  dear  that  the  bunch-grass  formation  and  the  grass 
formation  of  high  prairies  and  plains  of  Pound  and  Clements  (1898;  1900: 
354,  380-386)  are  essentially  this  association.  Even  at  that  time  the  close 
similarity  with  the  true  prairies  was  clearly  recognized, as  the  following  shows: 

''The  foothill  grass  formation  has  much  in  common  with  the  prairie  forma- 
tion of  region  II.  As  one  looks  at  the  high  rolling  prairies  in  region  IV  cov- 
ered with  SHpa  comatay  from  a  distance  the  carpet  of  SHpa,  variegated  with 
the  profusely  flowering  astragali,  lupines,  and  psoraleas  wluch  abound  in  it, 
appears  to  be  a  piece  out  of  the  familiar  prairie  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State." 

This  similarity  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  societies  are 
largely  the  same,  as  shown  by  the  following  list. 

SOCIETIES  OF  THE  MIXED  PRAIRIE. 

By  far  the  major  number  of  subdominants  is  the  same  for  the  SHporKoderia 
and  the  SHpa^BauUUma  associations.  This  would  be  expected  from  the 
dominance  of  tall-grasses  in  both,  indicating  a  deep  penetration  of  water  and 
roots  and  hence  a  favorable  soil  for  deep-rooted  herbs.  The  mixed  prairies 
naturally  lack  such  societies  as  Phlox  piloM,  BapHsia  levcophaea,  Anemone 
canadeneiSf  etc.,  which  are  typically  eastern,  and  they  have  added  a  few  from 
the  west.    The  chief  difference  Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  societies  are  less  lux- 


Mixed  Prairie 


A.  Agropyrum  glaueum-Boulftoua  gracUU  associfttion,  \'ernieio  Park,  New  Mcxi 

B.  Detail  of  Agropyrum-Bulbilis  association,  Winner,  South  Dakota. 

C.  Polygala  alba  society  in  Boulehua  consociation.  Interior,  South  Dnkota. 
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uriant  and  less  mixed,  and  the  grawth-fonn  is  smaller  as  a  rule.  It  is  also 
i^gnificant  that  most  of  the  societies  are  found  in  the  eastern  half  with  a  rain- 
fall above  rather  than  below  15  inches.  In  the  western  portion  the  societies 
are  better  developed  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  lower  slopes,  and  are  much 
reduced  in  number  and  dominance  on  the  upland. 


PrevemtU  SocieUes. 

Carex  pemuQrlvanioiu 
Antennaria  dioeea. 
Anemone  patens. 
Leuooorinum  montanum. 
Androaace  ocddentalia. 
Dnba  earolimana. 

Venud  SoeUtiti. 

Aatragalua  craasioazpufl. 
AragaluB  lamberti. 
Eryaimum  asperum. 


virgimana. 
Viola  pedatifida. 
Comandra  uinbeUata. 
^^cia  amerioana. 
Anemone  cylindrica. 
Sievenia  oiliata. 
AohiUea  millefoliiim. 
Hoaadda  ameiioana. 
Sophora  aerioea. 
Seneoio  aureus. 
Siayiinchium  *ugustif dium. 
Litliospermum  linearifolium. 
Caatilleia  sesBiliflora. 
AatragaluB  dmmmondli. 
Kzynitikia  virgata. 
Agoseris  cuspidata. 

BttwU  SocieUet: 

Pioralea  tenuiflora. 
Petalostemon  eandidus. 
Petalostemon  purpureus. 
Amorpha  caneacens. 
Paoralea  argophylla. 
BraunenA  paUida. 
Glycyrhiaa  lepidota. 
Lepachya  ooliminaris. 
Erigeron  ramoaus. 
Tradeeeantia  virginiana. 
Polygala  alba. 
LupinuB  omatus. 
Astragalus  bisuloatus. 
Astragalus  adsurgens. 


BUival  Societies — continued. 
Delphinium  mensiesii. 
Yuoca  glauoa. 
Helianthus  ligidus. 
Monarda  citriodora. 
Malyastrum  ooocineum. 
Erigeron  pumilus. 
Rosa  arkansana. 
Hymenopappus  tenuifolius. 
Opuntia  mesaoantha. 
Opuntaa  polyaoantha. 
Dalea  Uudflora. 
Meriolix  semilata. 
Linum  rigidum. 
Phlox  doui^asii. 
Pentstemon  grandiflonia. 
Pentstemon  graotUa. 
Aster  eriooides. 
Gaura  oocdnea. 
Astragalus  moJHaaimus. 
Gilia  pungens. 
Gilia  aggregata. 
Verbena  stricta. 
Verbena  hastata. 
I^ygodesnda  junoea. 
Hedeoma  drummondii. 
Stdronema  dliatum. 
Castilleia  Integra. 
Rudbeclda  hirta. 
Haplopappus  spinulosus. 
Paoralea  euspidata. 
Balsamorhisa  sagittata. 

Sendxnal  Clam: 
Solidago  rigida. 
Solidago  missouriensis. 
Aster  multifloms. 
Artemisia  frigida. 
Artemisia  cana. 
Grindelia  squarrosa. 
Gutierreaia  sarothrae. 
Senedo  douglasii. 
Artemisia  filif  olia. 


SerotinoH  Soeietiet — continued. 
Liatris  punctata. 
Chrysopsis  viliosa. 
Carduus  undulatus. 
Artemisia  dracimculoides. 
Artemisia  gnaphalodes. 
Artemisia  canadensis. 
Kuhnia  glutinoaa. 
Eriogonum  annuum. 
Thelesperma  graoile. 
Thelesperma  trifidum. 
Eriogonum  microthecum. 
Eriogonum  alatum. 
Solidago  q[)eciosa. 
Liatris  scariosa. 
Liatris  pycnostaohya. 
Gymnolomia  multiflora. 

FsriMiZ  CZfBfM.* 

Delphinium  penardi. 
Pentstemon  albidus 
Specularia  peif  oliata. 
Ozalis  stricta. 
Ozalia  violacea. 
Viola  nuttalUL 

EtiiwU  Clans: 


specuMa. 
Asclepias  yerticiUata  pumili 
Laotuea  pulchella. 
Lathynis  omatus. 
Ptoralea  eseulenta. 
Potentilla  pennsylvanioa. 
Evolvulus  argenteuB. 
Dalea  aurea. 
Caotua  viviparus. 
Acerates  viridiflora. 
Allionia  linearis. 
Gerardia  aspera. 
Verbena  bipinnatifida. 

SeroHnal  Clatu: 

Solidago  graminif  olia. 
Liatris  squarrosa. 


THE  SHORT^iRASS  PLAINS. 

BULBILIS-BOUTELOUA  AS80CLATI0N. 

Nature. — ^The  short-grass  plains  owe  their  distinctive  impress  to  grama  and 
buffalo-grass.  These  are  sod-formers  with  dense  root  ^stems.  As  Shantz  has 
shown  at  Akron  (1911  :  33),  the  water  below  12  inches  is  non-available  for 
much  of  the  growing  season,  with  the  result  that  the  roots  are  usually  con- 
fined to  the  first  foot  of  soil.^  A  further  consequence  is  that  the  short-grasses 
mature  in  July.  Thus,  the  soil  beneath  a  short-grass  cover  is  often  without 
available  water  below  18  inches,  and  the  water-content  in  the  upper  foot  is 
low  after  mid-smnmer.  As  a  consequence,  the  deeper-rooted  tall-grasses  and 
subdominant  herbs  are  practically  excluded  and  the  typical  short-grass  cover 
is  very  uniform  and  monotonous  as  a  result. 

>Cf.  Weaver,  1919,  1920. 
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Shants  (1.  c,  62)  has  traced  the  sueoemon  in  mndhilh  and  in  secondary 
areas,  and  finds  that  the  depth  of  water  penetration  is  the  decisive  factor 
In  sandy  soils,  the  deep-rooted  Andrapogons  are  dominant  and  with  them 
occur  many  deep-rooted  perennial  herbs,  such  as  Pwralea  temdflara,  Ari^ 
miaiafiUfolia,  and  Ipamoea  leptophyUa.  With  the  entrance  of  AriBtida  puT" 
purea  and  the  BauteUmaSf  the  water  is  used  chiefly  in  the  1  to  2  foot  layer, 
and  the  deeper  species  gradually  die  out.  As  the  Boutdoua  sod  becomes 
denser,  Aridida  and  its  associates  disappear,  and  the  short-grass  climax  is 
establiished.  When  the  cover  is  destroyed  by  cultivation  or  overgrazing,  the 
water  penetrates  more  deeply,  permitting  the  entrance  of  ArisHda,  GuHet' 
rma,  Qrinddia,  Ariemwia  frigida,  and  other  deeper-rooted  species.  With 
the  return  of  the  gramas,  the  depth  of  penetration  decreases  and  the  invaders 
are  displaced.  Shants  (1917  :  19)  has  lately  shown  that  the  secondary  suc- 
cession in  abandoned  roads  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  though  BuUrilis  largely 
takes  the  place  of  BauteUma  in  effecting  the  return  to  the  climax  (plate  26). 

Range. — ^The  short-grass  association  ranges  from  southwestern  Nebraska 
and  the  western  half  of  Kansas  through  eastern  Colorado  into  northwestern 
Texas,  northern  New  Mexico,  and  Arisona.  It  is  also  developed  to  some 
extent  in  southeastern  Utah  and  southwestern  Colorado.  The  chief  dominant 
throughout  is  Bauteloua  graciUa.  In  the  eastern  part  its  usual  associate  is 
ByJbiUa  dactyloides;  in  the  western  part  it  is  MtMenbergia  gradUima  or 
HUcaia  jamem.  In  sandhill  and  foothill  areas,  it  is  often  associated  with 
BiyideUma  hirsuia.  The  chief  contacts  of  the  short-grass  plains  are  with  the 
other  associations  of  the  grassland  formation.  On  the  north,  in  Colorado  and 
Nebraska,  they  meet  the  mixed  prairies,  in  Kansas  the  subclimax  prairie, 
and  in  west-central  Texas,  centnd  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  the  desert 
plains.  On  the  west  this  community  comes  in  contact  with  the  sagebrush 
association  of  the  Great  Basin,  while  throughout  the  Southwest  generally 
it  is  frequent  in  park-like  savannahs  of  pine  and  pifion-eedar. 

As  already  indicated,  nearly  pure  communities  of  BcvieUma  graciUs  occur 
well  outside  the  area  outlined  above.  All  of  these  appear  to  have  resulted 
from  the  elimination  of  the  tall-grasses  by  overgrazing.  It  is  an  open  question 
what  part  grazing  has  played  in  the  short-grass  association  proper.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  to  show  that  SHpa  and  Agrapyrum  were  more  abundant 
formerly,  but  whether  they  were  sufficiently  so  to  rank  as  codominants  is 
uncertain.  It  is  possible  that  a  detailed  survey  of  the  short-grass  region  will 
settle  this  point,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  an  adequate  idea  of  the  original 
vegetation  will  be  obtained  only  from  the  fenced  quadrats  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  grazing  investigations.  At  any  event,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  grazing,  especially  in  connection  with  the  former  annual  movement  of 
cattle  from  the  south  to  the  north,  has  played  an  effective  part  in  maintain- 
ing the  characteristic  short-grass  cover. 

CONSOCIATIONS. 

BoUnSLOUA  GRAdUS.  MUHLBNBSRGIA  QRACILUMA. 

BULBIUS  DACTTLOIDBB.  HiLABIA  JAMSSn. 

BOUTBLGUA  BtnSUTA. 

Bovteloua  graciUs  is  regarded  as  the  chief  consociation.  It  is  almost  uni- 
versally present  throughout  the  association,  though  it  varies  considerably 
in  abundance.    It  not  only  occurs  mixed  with  each  of  the  others  and  some- 


Short-(trase  Plains 


A.  Bouleloua-Butbilis  assov'iat'uin,  with  subclimax  of  Andropogon  scopari 

Taccmoaa  on  l>utte,  Stratford,  Texas. 

B.  Dense  tiod  of  Bulbilia  nnd  Bouldoiia.  Goodwell,  Oklahoma. 

C.  Open  Bod  al  Boutdoua.Dixmae,  Texas. 
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times  with  two  of  them,  but  also  as  a  pure  dominant  over  large  aieas.  BtJr 
bOU  stands  next  to  Bcuidoua  in  importanoe,  and  the  two,  sinj^y  or  together, 
constitute  the  fundament  of  the  association*  BtJbiUs  is  largely  restricted  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  area,  while  MtMenbernia  and  HUaaia  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  western.  This  results  in  a  dififerentiation  into  two  halves,  an  eastern, 
ccmsisting  almost  wholly  of  BouUioua  and  Bii2btlt9,and  a  western,  made  up  of 
Binddaua  with  MtMeribtrgia  or  HUaria.  The  fonner  is  typical  of  western 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  the  Panhandle  of  Texas;  the  latter  is  foimd  in 
southern  Colorado  and  the  northern  half  of  New  Mexico  and  Arixona. 

Any  one  of  the  five  dominants  may  appear  as  a  pure  commimity,  but  this 
is  rare  for  MtMenbergia  and  infrequent  for  Baukioua  kirsuta.  HUaria  often 
dominates  extensive  areas  in  New  Mexico  and  Arisona,  and  in  the  Great 
Basin  where  the  sagebrush  and  short-grass  are  in  contact.  In  the  latter, 
especially,  it  is  more  or  less  subclimax  in  nature  and  mixes  with  Bauieloua 
gracUiB  as  the  climax  is  approached.  Boutelaua  hirsuta  is  characteristic  of 
sandy  areas  and  rough  gravel  or  limestone  hills,  and  is  most  abundant  in 
sandhills.  While  it  is  an  important  dominant  in  the  desert  plains  association, 
it  is  secondary  on  the  plains  proper,  and  is  often  to  be  regarded  as  subclimax. 
MtMenbergia  is  a  fairly  constant  associate  of  BmUdaua  gracilis  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arisona.  It  has  been  found  in  pure  stands  of  considerable 
extent  only  in  the  latter.  It  bean  much  the  same  relation  to  Bauielaua  that 
BvUnlU  does,  and  hence  rarely  occurs  with  the  latter. 

The  southern  Great  Plains  are  characterised  by  Bautdoua  gracilU  and 
BulbiUs  dadylaides  in  varying  relations.  As  a  rule  they  are  associated,  but 
either  may  occur  as  a  pure  dominant.  They  may  meet  on  nearly  equal  terms 
or  may  e^diibit  varying  degrees  of  relative  abundance.  In  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  association  ButbiUs  is  usually  controlling  and  Boutdaua  secondary, 
though  this  relation  is  often  reversed  on  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  From  Cdorado  southward,  Bauieloua  is  generally  controlling  and 
BuBriUa  secondary.  Where  BvBnUe  is  predominant  the  sod  is  dense  and  the 
grama  grass  is  scattered  through  it  more  or  less  abundantly.  Grama  typically 
forms  an  open  sod,  even  where  it  is  dominant,  but  the  persistent  sod  habit 
of  the  buffalo-grass  causes  the  latter  to  appear  in  compact  mats  a  few  feet 
to  several  yards  or  more  in  diameter.  The  open  grama  turf  dotted  with  mats 
of  BvBrilis  is  so  characteristic  over  much  of  theGreat  Plains  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  rule.  In  the  summer  of  1918,  however,  buffalo-grass  was 
found  to  be  either  controlling,  and  sometimes  pure,  or  to  meet  grama  on 
equal  terms  throughout  southwestern  Kansas  and  western  Oklahoma.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  water  relations,  as  discussed  below. 

Orouptng  of  dominants. — The  groupings  of  short-grasses  are  relatively  few 
and  simple.  Bauielaua  gracilis  is  normally  present  in  all  of  them  and  usually 
as  the  predominant  species.  Most  of  the  groups  consist  of  two  dominants 
only,  for  example,  Bauidaua-BuBnliSf  Bulbilis-Bauielaua,  Bauidoua-HHana, 
Bauidaua-Muhlenbergia^  and  Bauielaua  gracUis-B.  kbrsuia.  Bauielaua  gracilis 
also  occurs  with  B.  hirsuia  and  Muhlenbergiaf  and  with  HUaria  and  JIf  tiAIen- 
bergia.  On  the  plains  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  Bauielaua  racemasa  is  a  fre- 
quent associate  of  BuOnUs-Bauielaua  and  sometimes  appears  to  be  a  codomi- 
nant.  North  and  northeast  of  the  assodational  area  Bauielaua  and  BulbUis 
become  constituents  of  the  mixed  prairie,  forming  a  layer  beneath  SHpa  and 
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Agropyrum.  In  central  Kansas  they  play  a  similar  part,  but  usually  occur 
with  Andrapogan.  Toward  the  southern  limits  of  the  area,  BiMlis  mixes  with 
Hilaria  cendiraideSf  H.  mutica,  and  Aristida  purpurea  in  Texas^  and  Bouidoud 
gracHia  with  B.  eriapoda  and  A.  purpurea  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

When  Boutdoua  and  BuHnlia  meet  the  tall-grasses,  both  or  either  may 
become  dominant  as  a  result  of  overgrazing.  There  is  increasing  if  not  con- 
clusive proof  that  overgrazing  is  the  cause  of.  the  pure  areas  of  short-grass 
found  in  the  mixed  prairie  from  Saskatchewan  to  Kansas,  and  sometimes 
covering  many  square  miles.  The  study  of  this  problem  has  also  led  to  the 
plausible  assumption  that  the  widespread  but  erroneous  belief  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  buffalo-grass  is  likewise  due  to  the  chang^  conditions 
following  settlemyent.  The  disappearance  of  the  enormous  herds  of  buffalo 
gave  the  tall-grasses  a  chance  to  reappear  and  to  conceal  the  short-grasses 
beneath  them.  At  least,  it  is  undeniable  that  buffalo-grass  and  grama  still 
grow  abundantly  in  many  places  where  they  were  said  to  have  disappeared 
in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies.  This  also  explains  the  frequent  state- 
ment that  the  bluestems  and  other  tall-grasses  entered  the  Middle  West,  or 
at  least  became  much  more  abundant,  after  settlement  b^an.  A  detailed 
discussion  of  this  point  may  be  found  in  Chapter  VI. 

Factor  relations.— While  the  factor  relations  of  the  dominants  have  received 
almost  no  attention  quantitatively,  the  habitat  of  the  association  has  been 
studied  by  both  Shantz  and  Weaver.  The  former  (1911  :  32;  1906  :  28) 
found  the  average  chresard  from  June  7  to  September  27  at  a  depth  of  0  to  6 
inches  to  be  4.8  per  cent,  at  6  to  12  inches  2.7  per  cent,  at  12  to  18  inches 
1.25  per  cent,  at  18  to  24  inches  0.56  per  cent,  and  at  24  to  30  inches  0.23  per 
cent.  He  also  dealt  with  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  and  the  relation  oi 
runoff,  penetration,  and  evaporation  to  water-eontent.  Weaver  (1919)  has 
measured  the  water  relations  on  the  plains  at  Colorado  Sfmngs,  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  area  belongs  to  the  mixed  prairie  rather  than  to  the  short- 
grass  community.  Briggs  and  Belz  (1911)  have  made  a  thorough  digest,  of 
rainfall  and  evaporation  records  for  the  W^,  which  has  much  significance  for 
the  climatic  relations  of  these  contiguous  associations.  A  study  of  their  figures 
makes  it  clear  why  grassland  goes  little  beyond  the  isohyete  of  20  inches  at 
the  Canadian  boundary,  but  extends  to  that  of  25  inches  in  central  Texas 
(fig.  3).  The  change  from  mixed  prairie  to  short-grass  plains,  moreover,  is 
in  accord  with  the  evaporation  values  for  the  respective  regions.  Over  the 
northern  Great  Plains,  these  values  are  30  to  39  inches,  and  over  the  southern 
they  are  52  to  62  inches. 

Sequence  of  dominants.— The  evidence  drawn  from  both  the  habitat  and 
from  succession  indicates  that  Boutehua  is  the  most  and  BvBnlis  the  least 
xerophytic  of  the  dominants.  This  agrees  essentially  with  their  general  dis- 
tribution, in  that  BulbiUs  beccmies  more  controlling  to  the  east  with  increasing 
rainfall,  or  to  the  north  with  decreasing  evaporation.  As  already  noted, 
Boutdoua  forms  the  matrix  over  most  of  the  south-central  Great  Plains,  and 
BuBrilia  makes  dense  mats  in  depressions  of  all  sorts,  abandoned  roadways, 
dry  pools,  playas,  etc.  The  topographic  evidence  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
successional,  as  Shantz  has  shown  in  the  case  of  old  roadways  (1917  :  19), 
and  is  especially  well  exhibited  in  the  playa  subsere.    While  the  playa  is  a 


A.  Mukkiibergia  graciHima  and  Boukloua  gracilia,  Manitou,  Colorado. 

B.  Detail  of  Bouhltma  gracilis,  N'cnnejo  Park,  New  Mexico. 

C.  Hilariajamesii  OD  &  saline  plain,  Delta,  Colorado. 
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pondi  it  is  bordered  by  a  sone  of  hydroid  ruderals  and  subruderals,  foUowed 
by  a  broad  band  of  pure  buffalo-f^rass,  the  whole  set  in  a  matrix  of  grama.  In 
the  fall  or  in  years  of  drought  the  pond  dries  to  a  bed  of  mud  or  moist  soil, 
over  which  the  ruderals  extendi  followed  by  the  slower  invasion  of  BuIbiUs. 
When  drought,  cultivation,  or  drainage  leads  to  the  final  drying-up  of  the 
playa,  the  buffalo-f^rass  sooner  or  later  takes  entire  possession.  It  is  invaded 
at  the  same  time  by  grama  along  the  upper  edge,  but  the  ordinary  drainage 
into  the  depression  keeps  the  center  more  or  less  permanently  in  the  BvJbiUa 
stage. 

The  other  dominants  are  also  subclimax  to  Boutdoua  gracUis,  and  hence, 
in  an  arid  climate,  are  somewhat  more  mesophytic.  The  equivalence  of 
Muhlenbergia  is  very  close  to  that  of  Bauteloua  gracilis^  while  that  of  B.  kirmiita 
is  less  so.  Even  in  the  latter  instance,  the  difference  in  requirements  must  be 
r^arded  as  slight,  since  the  two  are  often  associated.  As  in  all  such  cases, 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mixing  is  due  rather  to  the  ability 
of  B.  gracilU  to  invade  slightly  better  conditions  than  that  of  B.  hirsuia  to 
enter  slightly  poorer  ones.  While  HUaria  jamem  is  clearly  subclimax,  its 
factor  relations  are  somewhat  obscured  by  its  more  or  less  halophytic  nature 
(plate  27). 


SOCIETIES. 

• 

The  density  of  the  sod  and  the  effect  of  the  superficial  roots  upon  water 
penetration  explain  the  relatively  small  number  of  societies  and  the  general 
lack  of  conspicuous  or  distinctive  character.  These  factors  naturally  owe  their 
effectiveness  to  the  low  rainfall,  the  average  over  much  of  the  area  being  from 
10  to  15  inches,  and  to  the  high  evaporation.  As  a  consequence,  while  many 
of  the  subdominants  of  the  other  associations  occur  in  the  short-grass  plains, 
they  attain  a  relatively  feeble  expression,  and  then  only  where  the  dominants 
have  been  more  or  less  disturbed.  It  is  not  at  all  infrequent  to  find  a  Bou- 
ieUma  plain  stretching  in  all  directions  without  a  single  conspicuous  society  to 
relieve  the  monotony.  Wherever  the  soil  becomes  somewhat  sandy  or  the 
rainfall  greater,  the  water  penetration  increases  correspondingly,  and  societies 
become  more  prominent.  As  a  consequence,  the  actual  number  of  subdomi- 
nants throughout  the  association  is  much  greater  than  their  diminished 
importance  or  extent  would  indicate^  There  are  fewer  mixed  societies,  and 
both  the  growth-form  and  abundance  of  particular  subdominants  are  reduced. 


PknMtfmal  jSoeiiliM: 

Leuooorinum  montanum. 
Anemone  iwtenB. 
Townsendia  ezscapa. 

F«rfUBl  SocMlMt: 
Senecio  aureus. 
Astragalus  drummondii. 
Aragalus  lamberti. 
Euphorbia  robusta. 
Sophora  serioea. 
Pentstemon  unilateralis. 
Pentstemon  ooeruleus. 
Arenaria  f  endleii. 
Erysimum  asperum. 
Lithospermum  linearifolium. 
Kiynitflkia  Tirgata. 


BtHval  SocitHeg: 

Psoralea  tenuiflora. 
Petalbstemon  oandidus. 
Petalostemon  purpureus. 
Lepaohsra  oolumnaris. 
Malvastrum  ooooineum. 
Opuntaa  polyaoantha. 
Opuntia  mesaoantha. 
Lupinus  argenteus. 
TheLesperma  graoile. 
Catduus  plattenais. 
Helianthus  pumHus. 
Chrysopsis  villosa. 
PolygaU  alba. 
Zinnia  grandiflora. 


BHinl  8oeieti€9 — continued. 
Astragalus  bisulcatus. 
Ipomoea  leptopbylla. 
Gaura  oocoinea. 
Eiigeron  pumilus. 
Linum  ngidum. 
Dalea  laziflora. 
Meriolix  seirulata. 
Artemisia  canadensis. 
Actinella  richardsonii. 
Haplopappus  spinulosus. 
Hedeoma  drummondii 
Lepachys  tagetes. 
Gymnolomia  multiflora. 
Aster  bigelovii. 
.  Aster  tanaoetif  olia. 
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StntrntU  SoeitHm:  FM^mtd  Ofeiw:  BtUmL  Chm: 

ArtMniaU  frigida.  Cympotflnis  aeaulii.  Latliyruf  onmtui. 

Outiflrreria  rarothrM.  PhellopteniB  mootuiut.  j^^ter  eriooidea. 

^edo  dauglani.  Vernal  Clam:  Aaolepias  v.  DumiU. 

cl^^SI^  atoron  fUgell^fa.  C^^tTvivipiir^ 

ArtemkU  dnumnculoide..  ^^t^Z^S^^^  ®^^^«  •^^ 

Solidafo  miBiourieiuu.  EriMion  oarnw.  «         m?"^        .      , 

liatris  punctata.  Pentrtemon  jamedL  PotentiUa  pemisylvanioa. 

Aster  multiflonifl.  Phyialis  lobata.  AlUonia  linearis. 

Kiihnia  glutinoBa.  Allium  oemuum.  SeroHnai  Clan: 

Vemonia  baldwinii.  Aatrasalua  lotifloniB.  Erioflonum  jamedi. 

THE  DESERT  PLAINS. 

ARISTZDA-BOUTELOUA  ASSOCIATION. 

Nature. — The  grasflland  of  the  Southwest  derives  its  character  primarily 
from  AriUida  and  BouteUnui,  In  general  appearance  it  closely  resembles  the 
short-grass  plains,  but  the  grasses  are  taller,  more  numerous,  and  the  group- 
ings more  varied.  The  sod-forming  habit  is  much  less  developed.  It  is  absent 
in  ArisUda  and  in  Bautdoua  raUirockii.  While  it  is  more  or  less  evident  in 
BmUel&ua  eriopoda,  B,  hirmta,  and  B.  bramoideSf  the  sod  has  no  continuity,  but 
is  broken  into  many  small  mats.  Although  this  condition  obtains  in  some 
IMirts  of  the  short-grass  plains,  the  sod  is  much  more  complete  as  a  rule.  No 
single  species  of  this  association  possesses  the  importance  shown  by  Bauieloua 
fffocilM  in  the  short-grass  region.  Probably  Boutelouaeriopadais  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  dominant  species  of  this  genus,  and  A.  purpureaf  in  its  several 
forms,  of  Aridida. 

The  close  relationship  between  the  two  associations  is  shown  by  the  long 
contact  from  Texas  through  New  Mexico  and  Ariiona  and  by  their  similar 
appearance.  They  are  also  alike  in  their  successional  relation  to  such  sub- 
climax  dominants  as  Andrapogan  seopanus,  A.  saceharcides,  and  BonieUma 
raeemoM.  Their  chief  relationship,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain 
dominants  occur  in  both,  although  usually  with  different  values.  These  are 
Boutdoua  gracilis,  B.  hirsuta,  Aridida  purpurea,  and  BvUbHis  dadyloides, 
B.  graciUB  may  be  more  or  less  subclimax  in  nature  and  restricted  to  mountain 
valleys  or  it  may  be  intimately  mixed  with  B.  eriapoda,  hirsuta  or  raeemosa. 
B.  kirsuia  is  one  of  the  important  dominants,  usually  with  B.  brcmaidea  or 
Hiiaria  cenckroides  on  foothills  and  on  mountain  slopes.  BuBnlis  usually 
occurs  only  in  small  scattered  patches,  except  in  Texas,  where  it  meets  Hiiaria 
cenehraides,  Boutdoua  eriopoda,  or  ArisHda  purpurea  on  more  or  less  equal 
tenns.  Arietida  purpurea  changes  from  subclimax  to  a  climax  dominant, 
especially  important  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  similarity  as  to  societies 
and  dans  is  less  than  that  between  the  prairies  and  plains,  but  this  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  proximity  to  the  original  center  of  the  flora.  However,  as  the 
lists  show,  there  is  much  agreement  as  to  the  genera  concerned  (plate  28). 

The  desert  plains  are  in  close  contact  with  but  one  other  association  of  the 
grassland  formation,  namely,  the  short-grass  plains.  It  is  probable  that  there 
was  formerly  a  second  contact,  with  the  SUpa  bunch-grass  prairie  of  California, 
but  to-day  there  is  a  wide  gap  between,  bridged  to  a  certain  extent  by  Hiiaria 
jameeii  H.  rigida  and  Bouidona  gracilis.  The  contact  mentioned  is  from 
Snyder  and  Big  Springs  in  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas  to  Roswell  and  Socorro 


A,  Bouteioua-HUaria  association,  Empire  Valley,  Arizona. 

B,  BouUloua  Tothrock-ii and  Ariitidadii'aricala,  i^anta  Rita  Reserve,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

C,  Bouleloua  ra<XTnof,a  consociation,  Oracle,  Arizona. 
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in  New  Mexico  and  to  Pxeficott  in  Aiisona.  It  was  perhaps  muoh  broader 
at  one  time,  as  Boutdoua  erwpoda  still  occurs  in  some  abundance  about 
Albuquerque  and  from  Adamana  to  Winslow  in  Arisona. 

Range. — ^The  desert  plains  association  extends  from  Snyder  and  Sweetwater 
in  Texas  on  the  northeast  through  the  southern  two-fifths  of  New  Mexico 
into  southeastern  and  south-central  Arizona.  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  it 
is  the  typical  community  of  the  regions  indicated,  with  saline  associes  in  the 
lower  valleys  and  the  mesquite  along  the  benches  and  upper  levels.  From 
southwestern  New  Mexico  through  southern  Arisona,  it  occupies  a  broad 
belt  several  to  many  miles  wide  around  the  major  mountain  chains,  and 
covers  the  broad  intermountain  plateaus.  Its  general  range  in  altitude  is 
from  3,400  to  5,500  feet. 

The  association  sweeps  southward  through  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and 
Durango  into  the  high  tablelands  of  central  Mexico.  It  has  received  no 
ecological  study  beyond  a  few  miles  south  of  the  boundary,  and  its  nature  and 
extent  in  Mexico  must  be  inferred  from  floristic  and  grazing  sources.  The 
inference  seems  clear  that  Mexico  is  the  real  center  of  the  desert  plains  grass- 
land and  that  it  is  richer  in  dominants  and  more  varied  in  structiu^  there  than 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  best  expression 
of  the  community  is  found  in  southern  Arizona  near  the  border.  The  extent 
of  this  grassland  in  Mexico  is  probably  much  greater  than  in  this  country, 
but  nothing  definite  is  known  about  it. 

The  name  ''desert  plains''  is  thought  to  indicate  the  nature  and  location 
of  the  association.  As  to  the  kind  of  grassland  and  topography,  ''plains"  is 
clearly  the  best  term  to  be  applied.  This  conclusion  is  emphasized  by  the 
relationship  with  the  short-grass  plains.  In  addition,  this  is  not  only  the 
characteristic  grassland  of  the  desert  region  of  the  Southwest,  but  it  is  also 
in  direct  contact  with  the  desert  all  along  its  lower  edge.  A  further  reason  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  broad  transition  region  between  the 
scrub  desert  and  the  AristidarBovtdaua  grassland.  Indeed,  Larrea  or  Proso- 
pis  is  scattered  over  so  much  of  the  latter  that  it  has  often  been  regarded  as 
mesquite  rather  than  grassland.  Finally,  relict  patches  of  BouteUma  roth- 
rockiifAristida  dwcaricaUij  or  ilftiMenbergia  porieri  have  been  found  in  various 
protected  places  in  the  desert,  at  altitudes  as  low  as  2,400  feet,  especially  at 
Tucson.  These  indicate  that  the  desert  grassland  once  extended  well  down 
into  the  scrub  desert,  and  that  it  was  replaced  by  scrub  as  a  consequence  of 
overgrazing.  The  significance  of  these  relict  areas  is  confirmed  in  some  degree 
by  the  statements  of  stockinen  to  the  effect  that  the  desert  was  formerly  well- 
grassed. 

CONSOCIATIONS. 

BoUTELOtTA  BRIOFODA.  BOUTBLOTTA  GBAaUB.  AbIBTIDA  CAUFOBNXCA. 

BotTTSLOUA  BOlBBOCKn.  BoUTBIiOUA  RACXM08A.  ArISTIDA  ABIZONICA. 

BOUTELOUA  BBOMOIDES.  AbISTIDA  DHTABICATA.  Hi  LABIA  CENCHBOIDE6. 

BOUTBLOUA  HIBB0TA.  AbIBTIDA  PUBFtTBEA.  MUHLENBSBGIA  FOBTBBI. 

All  of  these  may  form  pure  consociations,  but  BovieUma  eriapoda  s^d 
Aridida  purpurea  are  the  only  ones  known  to  do  so  for  long  stretches.  Both 
are  dominant  over  the  northern  and  lower  areas,  particularly  in  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  In  these  they  mix  somewhat,  but  as  a  rule  either  one  is  much  more 
important  than  the  other  wherever  they  occur  together.    The  others  rarely 
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form  pure  oommuiuties  more  than  a  few  acres  or  at  least  a  few  miles  in  extent. 
Boutdoua  Totkrodcii  might  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  this,  for  while  usually 
mixed  with  ArMda^  it  covers  areas  of  several  to  many  miles  as  a  practically 
pure  dominant.  The  most  frequent  groupings  are  those  in  which  BmiAdoua 
and  Aristida  occur  together,  probably  because  gracing  favors  the  latter  at  the, 
expense  of  the  former. 

Bank  of  dominants — ^The  general  rank  of  the  dominants  and  some  of  their 
subclimax  associates  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  of  occurrences  in 
tranS"Pecos  Texas,  southern  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona: 


Boatflloua  eriopoda 66 

Bouteloua  sradUa 40 

Boutflloua  raoemosa 35 

Bouteloua  faixsuta 23 

Bouteloua  rothiookii 10 

Bouteloua  bromoides 8 

Arittida  dhrarioaU 28 

Aiistida  purpurea 20 


Aristida  oalifornica 4 

Aristida  aiifooica 2 

HOaria  oeoohroidee 10 

Muhlenbergia  ported 0 

Hilaria  mutica 83 

Sdefopofon  brevjfolius 23 

Andfopoflon  laooharoidee. . .  15 
Spoiobolus  flexuoBUfl 11 


The  abundance  of  a  dominant  is  not  necessarily  in  accord  with  its  frequence. 
As  a  result,  BavAdoua  racemosa  is  less  important  than  its  occurrence  indicates, 
while  B.  rothrockiif  B.  bromoides,  and  Aristida  caUfamica  are  much  more 
frequent.  It  is  these  species,  moreover,  which  appear  to  be  among  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  grasslands  of  northern  Mexico.  The  last  four  dominants 
of  the  list  are  all  really  subclimax,  with  the  probable  exception  of  Sporcbolus 
fieruosus.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Hilaria  and  Sderapogarif  which  are 
typical  of  ''swags"  and  other  valley-like  depressions  throughout  the  Larreor 
FUmrensia  scrub.  Both  occur  so  frequently  with  Boutehua,  and  especially 
B.  eriopoda  and  B.  hirsuta,  that  they  can  not  be  ignored  in  a  treatment  of  the 
desert  phuns.  This  HUaria-Scleropogon  subclimax  covers  thousands  of  square 
miles  from  the  Pecos  River  to  central  Arizona. 

Orouping  of  dominants.— While  all  the  dominants  range  more  or  less 
throughout  the  association,  with  the  exception  of  Bouteloua  roOvrodGii  and 
Aristida  cdUf arnica,  they  vary  greatly  in  importance  and  grouping  in  the  three 
States.  This  depends  upon  the  altitude  and  the  distance  from  the  center  in 
Mexico.  In  Texas  Aristida  purpurea,  in  various  forms,  is  the  chief  dominant 
at  the  lower  levels;  toward  its  northern  limit  it  is  much  mixed  with  BuJbiUs 
and  Bouieloua  gracitis  as  a  lower  layer.  Hilaria  cenchroides,  B.  eriopoda,  A. 
divaricata,  and  Muhlenbergia  porieri  occur  more  or  less  frequently  with  it. 
In  the  mountain  ranges  of  western  Texas,  from  the  Davis  and  Guadalupe 
Mountains  to  the  Sierra  Blanca,  Bouieloua  gracilis,  B.  eriopoda,  and  B* 
racemosa  are  the  climax  dominants,  with  which  Aristida  and  Muhlenbergia 
occur  more  or  less  abundantly.  Between  these  ranges  lie  extensive  bolsons 
or  bolson-like  valleys,  characterised  in  the  center  by  HUariorScleropogon 
swags  in  a  more  or  less  open  scrub  desert.  The  grama  grasses  extend  far  down 
the  gradual  slopes  of  the  bolson,  and  mix  with  the  subclimax  grasses  over  a 
wide  2one  (plate  29). 

The  chief  dominant  in  New  Mexico  is  Bouteloua  eriopoda,  often  much  mixed 
with  Aristida  purpurea,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Pecos.  They  occur  abundantly 
on  the  marl  hills  north  of  Albuquerque  with  B.  gracilis  and  MuUeribergia 
graciUima,  and  to  a  smaller  degree  in  northern  Arisona*  All  of  the  evidence 
available  indicates  that  this  is  the  northern  edge  of  the  ecotone  and  that  the 


A.  BoutelnuonAriiiHda  nssociation,  Swcrt  tt'iiter,  Texas. 

B.  Bovletoua   gracilii.   ^cleropogon   hrenfoliiis.  .and   Hiiaria   mutiea  valley,   B.   eHo] 

grantii,  racemoaa  hills.  Van  Horn,  Texas. 

C.  Bouleloua  grarilis,   hirsula,   erio/ioda,  and   Arialida  dieariccUa,  Jornada  Reserve, 

Criices,  New  Mexico, 
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region  generally  belongs  to  the  short-graBS  aasoeiation.  The  desert  plains  of 
aouthem  and  aouthwestem  New  Mexico  are  characteriied  by  HUaria  and 
Sekropogan  in  the  subdimax  stagCi  and  Baiddotia  eriopoda  in  the  climax.  In 
the  Jornada  del  Muerto  the  latter  is  usually  associated  with  SpcrcMuB 
flexuosus,  and  with  S.  cryptandrus  where  the  soil  is  somewhat  more  sandy. 
B.  foeemosa  is  not  infrequent,  but  it  is  rarely  dominant  at  this  level.  On  the 
dopes  of  the  Organ  and  San  Andreas  Mountains  at  5|000  to  6,000  feet,  the 
dominants  are  Bovtehua  Atrauto,  B,  graeiUa,  and  B.  racemo^a,  with  consider- 
able ArisHda  dwaricata  and  little  B.  eriopoda. 

All  of  the  12  dominants  occur  abundantly  between  elevations  of  3,600  to 
5,500  feet  in  southern  Arisona,  and  as  a  consequence  the  grouping  is  more 
varied  and  complex  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  association.  Since  all  the 
dominants  are  present  in  northern  and  central  Mexico  as  well,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  same  groupings  will  be  found  there.  The  lowermost  com- 
munity is  typically  BouUtoua  roOirockii  and  Aristida  divaricaiaf  often  with 
some  A.  purpurea  and  MuhUnbergia  porieri,  Aristida  califomica  or  A. 
arizonica  may  occur  as  a  dominant  with  either  B.  roOirockii  or  B.  eriopoda 
alone  or  together.  BouUloua  eriopoda  and  Arietida  divarieaia  are  frequently 
associated  also.  BouleUma  bromoides  tends  to  become  controlling  at  4,000 
feet  and  is  often  the  major  dominant  for  the  next  1,000  feet,  where  its  usual 
associates  are  B.  raeemoea  and  A.  divarieaia,  with  more  or  less  B.  hireuta  and 
B.  eriopoda.  This  is  the  typical  condition  on  the  upper  levels  of  the  Santa 
Rita  Range  Reserve  near  Tucson.  HUaria  cenchroideB,  Boutdoua  Atratito, 
and  B.  gracUis  become  abundant  at  about  4,500  feet  and  with  B.  bromoides, 
B.  racemoea,  and  more  or  less  Arielida  divarieaia,  constitute  the  grassland 
until  it  gives  way  to  the  Andropogon  community  of  the  oak  savannah  at 
5,500  to  6,000  feet.  Altogether,  nore  than  30  different  groupings  of  the 
dominants  have  been  found  in  Arisona;  9  of  these  consist  of  two  dominants, 
12  of  three,  8  of  four,  and  7  of  five.  These  varying  combinations  furnish 
invaluable  material  for  the  detennination  of  equivalences. 

Sequence  of  dominants.— No  study  has  yet  been  made  of  the  habitat  rela- 
tions of  the  desert  plains  grassland,  and  these  must  be  inferred  from  the 
groupings  and  the  topographic  position,  as  well  as  the  behavior  under  dis- 
turbance. No  definite  sequence  can  be  suggested  without  factor  measure- 
ments for  such  a  large  number  of  closely  equivalent  dominants,  but  certain 
general  relations  will  serve  as  a  helpful  basis  for  future  work.  These  have  to 
do  with  altitude,  tox)Ography,  range,  graadng,  and  succession.  The  chief 
dominants  of  lower  altitudes  are  naturaJly  those  of  the  greater  range  northward 
in  the  association.  These  are  Arietida  purpurea,  Bouidoua  eriopoda,  A. 
divaricata,  and  B.  rotkroekii.  The  most  xerophytic  of  these  is  B.  eriopoda, 
which  finds  its  best  development  in  southern  New  Mexico  in  a  rainfall  of  10 
to  15  inches,  and  the  least  xerophytic,  A.  purpurea,  with  a  rainfall  of  15  to  20 
inches  in  western  Texas.  At  higher  altitudes,  B.  hireuia,  B.  bromoides,  HUaria 
eenehroides,  B.  raeemoea,  and  B.  gracUie  are  the  dominant  species.  The  first 
three  mix  intimately  and  probably  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  nearly 
equivalent  of  the  many  dominants.  B.  hireuia  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
which  ranges  far  to  the  northward,  where  it  is  a  regular  associate  of  B.  gracUie 
in  sandy  soils.    In  the  Empire  Valley,  and  probably  in  the  heart  of  the  asso- 
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ciation  generally,  it  is  intermediate  in  requiremente  between  B.  QracUis  and 
B.  racemosa,  which  occupy  valleys  and  north  sloi)eBy  and  B.  bramoidea  and 
Hilaria  which  take  upper  slopes  and  tables.  It  mixes  with  the  former  in  the 
valleys  and  runs  up  the  slopes  to  mingle  with  the  latter  on  equal  terms.  From 
a  number  of  similar  transects  the  sequence  as  to  water  relation  seems  to  be 
(1)  B.  racemasaf  (2)  B.  gracilis,  (3)  B.  hirsutay  (4)  B.  bramoidea,  (5)  Hilaria 
eenchroidea.  This  corresponds  well  with  the  successional  sequence,  so  far  as 
known,  and  also  with  the  climatic  relations. 

In  the  secondary  succession  due  to  disturbance,  and  especially  to  grazing, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  ArisHdaa  are  subclimax  to  the  Boutdauas  as  a  general 
rule.  Overgrazing  and  trampling  tend  to  destroy  the  more  xerophytic  species, 
such  as  B.  rothrochii  and  B.  eriapoda,  and  to  permit  the  entrance  of  ArisHda, 
especially  A.  divaricaia.  Bouleloua  roihrockii  and  MtMenbergia  porteri  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  grazing  injury  and  have  consequently  disappeared 
over  large  areas.  MtMenbergia,  in  fact,  is  rarely  found  at  present,  except  in 
the  protection  of  a  catclaw  or  mesquite  clump.  A  similar  tendency  for 
Arietida  to  replace  BatUeloua  occurs  at  the  higher  altitudes  also,  but  is  much 
less  marked.  One  would  expect  disturbance  to  bring  about  the  replacement 
of  B.  gracilis  and  B.  kirsuta  by  A.  purpurea,  as  is  the  case  in  the  short-grass 
plains,  but  no  important  areas  of  this  sort  have  been  seen.  A.  divarieaia 
sometimes  plays  this  r61e,  but  much  less  frequently  than  at  lower  levels. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  desert  plains  have  two  groupings  of  subdominants.  The  most  charac- 
teristic consists  of  those  found  in  the  heart  of  the  association  in  southern 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  second  group  comprises  those  found  along 
the  north,  where  the  association  meets  the  short-grass  plains.  The  latter  are 
those  species  which  constitute  the  typical  societies  of  the  prairies  and  plains* 
While  they  are  largely  southwestern  in  origin,  they  have  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  migrate  throughout  the  f cnmation  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains* 
The  more  characteristic  societies  appear  to  be  of  relatively  recent  derivation 
from  the  Mexican  center,  and  they  are  best  represented  in  the  region  along 
the  boundary. 

The  desert  plains  resemble  the  short-grass  plains  in  the  relatively  small 
number  of  societies,  and  especially  of  mixed  societies.  This  is  readily  explained 
by  the  low  rainfall  over  much  of  the  area  and  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  water  available  is  utilized  by  the  associated  dominants  of  slightiy  different 
demands.  Wherever  the  rainfall  increases  materially,  as  in  the  Aristida 
consociation  of  Texas  or  toward  the  mountains,  the  number  and  complexity 
of  the  societies  increase  also. 

B9Hval  SoeitUn: 

Psoralea  tenuiflora. 
PetaloBtemon  purpureus. 
Petalofltemon  oandidus. 
Dalaa  hudflonu 
linum  rigidum. 
Merioliz  semilata. 
MalTBStnim  ooodneom. 
Thelesperma  gradle. 
Hymenoi>appufl  filifolius. 
Aflter  tanaoetif oliiis. 


Vernal 

Antennaria  dioeca. 
Calliandra  eriophylla. 
AfltragahiB  bigelovii. 
Krameria  secundiflora. 
Zinnia  pumila. 
Eschfloholtisia  mezicana. 
Malaeothriz  fendleri. 
lithoepennuin  linearifoUum. 
Pailostrophe  cooperi. 
Eriogonum  aberdanum. 


JBt<u»Z 

Chiysopaia  villosa. 
E2riogonum  wrightii. 
VerbeolEia  enoelioides. 
Haplopappufl  graoiliB. 
Yucca  radiosa. 
Yucca  baccata. 
Eriogonum  polydadum. 
Gaillaidia  aristata. 
Lepachys  columnaris. 
Flfmtago  elata. 
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StnUnal  SodeUn:  Surotinal  Mocietin — oontinoecL    CZoiw— continued. 

Gutierreiia  sarothne.  Artemiaia  snaphalodes.  Leaqaerella  fendleri. 

GiindeUa  squamMa.  Carduiu  undulatus.  Lotus  moUia. 

Tioooma  hartw«gn.  Evc^vuiua  argenteus. 

Kuhnia  rosmarinifolia.  CZeifM;  Desmanthus  jameeu. 

Vemonia  baldwinii.  Argemone  platyoeras.  Hofmansegcia  striota. 

liatria  punctata.  Arter  ericoidea. 

THE  BUNCH-GRASS  PRAIRIE 

AGROPYRUM-STIPA  A8S0CUTI0N. 

Nature. — The  grasslandfl  of  the  Northwest  and  of  the  Pacific  coast  differ 
from  those  abeady  described  in  the  characteristic  bunch-grass  habit  of  the 
dominants  and  in  their  relation  to  winter  precipitation.  The  first  visit  to 
them  in  1914  led  to  the  suggestion  that  they  were  essentially  prairies,  resem- 
bling in  many  respects  the  climax  prairies  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  The 
difference  in  habit  appears  greater  than  it  really  is,  since  the  prairies  of  the 
great  sandhill  region  of  Nebraska  are  characterised  by  bunch-grasses  also. 
This  association  consists  of  tall-grasses,  which  are  species  of  Agropyrum  and 
SHpa,  as  in  the  eastern  prairies.  Three  of  the  dominants  of  the  latter,  Siipa 
camaUXf  Agropyrum  glaucumf  and  Koderia  cmtoia,  occur  throughout  the 
bunch-grass  prairies,  though  the  latter  is  the  only  one  of  much  importance. 
AriiUda  pwrpwrea  is  likewise  important,  especially  in  Califomia,  while  Stipa 
viridula,  Elymus  sUardan,  and  Eriocoma  cuspidata  all  play  a  part  as  subclimax 
dominants.  Bouieloua  gracHU  and  BvSnUa  are  the  only  ones  of  the  great 
dominants  of  the  fonnation  that  are  rare  or  lacking.  The  closer  relationship 
with  the  prairies  shown  by  the  dominants  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  a  fairly 
continuous  connection  on  the  north,  while  the  bunch-grass  prairies  are 
separated  from  the  plains  by  the  wide  stretch  of  the  Colorado  and  Mohave 
deserts.  This  fact  is  further  reflected  in  the  societies  and  clans.  In  the 
Agropyrum  consociation,  the  genera  and  many  of  the  species  of  subdominants 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  mixed  prairie.  These  generally  change  south- 
ward, and  in  southern  Califomia  many  of  the  genera  and  practically  all  of  the 
species  which  form  societies  are  different.  However,  it  is  difllcult  to  draw 
exact  comparisons  here,  since  the  relict  areas  of  SUpa  are  too  small  to  permit 
the  original  structure  to  reach  full  expression. 

Range. — ^The  bunch-grass  prairies  find  their  best  expression  to-day  in  the 
Palouse  region  of  southeastern  Washington  and  adjacent  Idaho.  Typical 
areas  also  occur  in  northern  and  eastern  Or^on,  but  these  are  only  fragments 
of  what  were  once  extensive  stretches.  Cultivation,  grasing,  and  fire  have 
combined  to  destroy  bunch-grass  or  to  handicap  it  in  competition  with  the 
invading  sagebrush.  In  the  form  of  outposts,  this  association  is  found  east- 
ward in  Montana  to  Helena  and  livingston,  in  western  Wyoming  from  Yellow- 
stone Park  to  the  Green  River  region  and  southward  through  northwestern 
Cdorado  and  northeastern  and  northern  Utah.  Over  most  of  this  region,  it 
occurs  on  dry  rocky  hillsides  surrounded  by  sagebrush,  indicating  that  it 
formerly  covered  much  larger  areas.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
burning  or  clearing  the  sagebrush  from  an  area  permits  the  development  of 
typical  bunch-grass  prairie  (plate  30). 

The  southern  part  of  the  association  is  much  more  fragmentary,  so  much  so 
in  fact  that  it  has  had  to  be  reconstructed  from  widely  scattered  relicts.   The 
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Agrapyrum  and  SHpa  consociations  meet  in  southern  Oregon  and  northern 
California,  though  here  fire,  gracing,  and  the  invasion  of  ruderal  grasses  have 
ahnost  completely  destroyed  the  native  grassland.  The  SHpa  consociations 
seem  formerly  to  have  dominated  the  interior  valley  from  Bakersfield  to 
Mount  Shasta  and  from  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
Mountains,  through  and  over  much  of  the  Coast  Range.  The  successive 
invasions  of  European  weedy  grasses,  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  the  repeated  burnings  which  favored  chaparral  at  the  expense  of  grassland, 
have  operated  to  practically  eliminate  the  original  grasses.  A  special  search 
has  been  made  for  relict  patches  of  SHpa  during  the  past  three  years,  with 
the  result  that  such  areas  have  been  found  more  or  less  continuously  or  at 
frequent  intervals  from  La  Jolla  and  San  Diego  northward  to  Sisson  and 
Weed.  Further  information  as  to  the  original  extent  of  the  SHpa  grassland 
has  been  obtained  from  collections,  ranges,  the  statements  of  early  settlers, 
and  the  accounts  of  earlier  collectors  and  explorers. 

The  bunch-grass  prairie  passes  so  gradually  into  the  mixed  prairie  in  central 
Montana  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  them.  This  is  readily  understood 
when  it  is  known  that  SHpa  comata,  Koderia  cristata,  and  Agropyrum  glaucum 
occur  in  both,  and  that  a  large  number  of  the  societies  are  identical.  The 
change  is  marked  chiefly  by  the  appearance  and  increasing  importance  of 
BauteUma^  and  the  transfer  of  the  major  dominance  from  Agrfypyrum  spicatum 
to  SHpa  comata  and  Agropyrum  glaneum.  As  already  mentioned,  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  bunch-grass  prairies,  and  the  short-grass  and  desert 
plains  in  the  south.  The  Colorado  and  Mohave  Deserts  have  proved  an 
effective  barrier,  which  was  probably  in  existence  before  the  Pleistocene.  It 
thus  appears  probable  that  the  bunch-grass  prairies  were  derived  from  the 
northeast  and  spread  southward  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CONSOCIATIONS. 

AQBOFTBUM  SnCATITM.  SnPA  SBmOEBA. 

POA  TBNUIFOUA.  StIPA  EMINENB. 

Fbbtuca  ovina.  SnpA  comata. 

KOELBBIA  CRIBTATA.  ElTMUS  SITANION. 

The  two  most  important  dominants  are  Agropyrum  9picatum  and  SHpa 
aeHgera.  The  first  is  the  major  and  often  the  exclusive  dominant  throughout 
the  Palouse,  southward  into  Oregon  and  California  and  eastward  into  Idaho 
and  Montana.  The  second  is,  or  rather  was,  the  great  dominant  throughout 
California,  and  it  extends  well  into  Oregon.  The  others  are  all  secondary  to 
these  in  importance.  Festuca  is  the  only  other  one  which  frequently  makes 
pure  stands,  and  there  is  some  question  as  to  its  triie  relationship.  It  seems 
to  attain  the  maximtim  development  at  higher  elevations,  as  is  true  also  in  the 
Rocky  Moimtains,  and  to  have  recently  made  its  way  into  the  bunch-grass 
prairies.  However  this  may  prove  to  be,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  it  as  a 
dominant  member  of  the  latter  (Weaver,  1917  :  42).  In  California,  SHpa 
eminens  stands  next  in  importance  to  S.  seHgera.  It  is  usually  mixed  with  the 
latter,  but  may  constitute  a  pure  community.  Elymua  stianicn  has  been 
found  in  pure  stands  also,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  mixed  with  SHpa  Betigera  or 
Agropyrum  9picatum.  Poa  ienuifolia  is  a  fairly  constant  associate  of  Agro' 
pyrum  and  Festuca,  but  is  never  a  pure  dominant.  This  appears  to  be  the 
rule  also  for  Koderia  and  SHpa  comala.    They  may  be  expected  throughout 


Bunch-gross  I^airie 


.  Agropyrum  ponsociation,  Missoula,  Montana. 

.  Agropyrum  consociation  on  "scab"  land,  John  Day  Valley,  Oregon. 


Buneh-jtrnss  Prairie 


A.  SHpa  seligera  consociation  in  tmckway,  Fresno,  California. 

B.  Aifena  falva  consoeics,  with  relicts  of  Stipa  seligera  and  emineni.  Rose  Cnnjon,  San 

Diego,  California. 
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the  aasociation,  but  nowhere  in  it  have  they  been  found  in  pure  communitiee. 
At  the  present,  they  are  more  charaeteristic  of  the  AiprofyrvmrFettuca  com- 
munity. 

The  role  of  Agrapjflvm  glauaim  in  the  bunoh-graeB  association  is  still  in 
question.  As  a  rule,  it  is  subdimax  in  lowlands  and  especially  in  moist  saline 
areas.  In  northern  California  and  in  Oregon,  it  often  meets  SHpa  setigera 
or  Agrcpurum  9pieatum  on  what  appear  to  be  more  or  less  equal  terms.  In 
the  Hampton  Valley  in  Central  Oregon,  the  removal  of  the  sagebrush  results 
in  the  establishment  of  an  A.  glaucum  sod  instead  of  the  usual  bunch-grass 
community.  In  fact,  repeated  observations  in  Oregon  and  Idaho  during  the 
past  summer  indicate  that  Agrapyrum  apieatum  frequently  loses  its  bunch 
habit  under  certain  conditions,  and  comes  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from 
forms  of  A.  glaucum.  Throiigh  the  same  region,  Elymus  condeMotus  is  a 
frequent  associate  of  the  bunch-grass.  It  reaches  its  best  development  in 
saline  lowlands,  however,  and  must  be  regarded  normally  as  a  subclimax 
dominant.  Eriocoma  cuspidata  and  SHpa  apedosa  likewise  occur  now  and 
then  with  the  dominants  when  the  soil  is  looser  or  sandy,  but  they  are  dearly 
subclimax  consocies  of  the  xeroeere. 

Factor  relations  and  sequence.— The  presence  of  a  prairie  of  tall-grasses  in  a 
region  with  10  to  12  inches  of  predpitation  annually  is  due  to  several  facts. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  bunch  habit,  which  enables  each  plant  to 
draw  upon  a  relatively  large  area  of  soil  for  its  water  supply.  The  second  is 
that  60  to  90  per  cent  of  precipitation  comes  during  winter,  with  the  result 
that  penetration  and  conservation  of  the  water  are  at  a*maximum.  As  a 
consequence,  the  root  systems  are  mostly  deep-seated,  and  their  efficiency  is 
high.  Along  the  coast  of  southern  California,  moreover,  the  low  precipitation 
is  offset  by  the  high  humidity  and  reduced  evaporation  to  the  extent  that 
SHpa  seHgera  and  S.  eminena  reach  a  high  development  here.  The  best 
expression  of  bunch-grass  prairies  to-day  occurs  in  that  part  of  the  Palouse 
with  15  to  25  inches  rainfall  (plate  31). 

Weaver  (1917)  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
Agropyrum  and  Festuca  consociations  in  this  region,  as  well  as  of  the  root- 
systems  of  the  dominants  and  subdominants.  From  June  to  September,  at 
Colfax,  the  evaporation  in  the  former  averaged  8  to  10  c.  c.  higher  than  in  the 
latter,  while  the  water-content  at  10  inches  was  5  to  10  per  cent  lower.  Since 
the  differences  between  northeast  and  southwest  slopes  of  the  Fesiuca  con- 
sodation  were  9  to  10  c.  c.  and  5  to  12  per  cent,  respectively,  it  is  evident  why 
the  two  consociations  are  frequently  mixed.  As  would  be  expected  from  the 
behavior  in  other  associations,  Koderia  stands  close  to  FeatuM^  in  its  water 
requirements,  while  Poa  is  somewhat  more  xerophytic  than  Agropyrum. 
These  relations  are  confirmed  by  the  sucoessional  sequence  (Weaver,  1917 :  68). 
Of  the  Stipas,  SHpa  comata  is  the  most  mesophytic,  followed  dosely  by  S. 
seHgera  and  this  by  S.  eminens.  Elymus  sUanian  is  more  xerophytic  than 
S.  seHgera  and  probably  slightly  more  so  than  S.  eminens. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  bunch-grass  prairies  contain  three  groups  of  subdominants:  (1)  those 
derived  from  the  mixed  prairie;  (2)  those  characteristic  of  the  Washington- 
Idaho  center;  and  (3)  those  found  in  central  and  southern  California.    The 
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destruction  of  |the  afisodation  over  wide  stretches  and  the  fact  that  the 
societies  have  not  been  made  the  subject  of  definite  study  throi^out  the 
season  render  the  following  lists  more  or  less  provisional.  It  has  been  espe- 
cially difficult  to  determine  the  subdominants  of  the  ^Sftpa  communities  in 
California,  as  the  fragmentary  areas  are  almost  completely  overrun  with 
annuals.  The  societies  of  such  grassland  areas  at  present  are  essentially  the 
same  as  for  the  chapsirsl  (p.  193).  The  following  list  for  the  Agrapyrum^ 
Fe9tuca  community  of  Washington  and  Idaho  has  been  contributed  by  Dr, 
J.  E.  Weaver: 

SockHea  of  the  AgropyrumrFeituea  communUy. 


Fmemal  SocMsi: 
Carex  geyeri. 

Erythroniuin  grandiflonim. 
Claytonia  linearis. 

Vernal  Sodeties: 
LupiniiB  wyethiL 
Balaamorhua  sagittata. 
Leptotaenia  multifida. 
Phlox  tpedosa. 

BttiMd  SocuUeB: 

Wyethia  amplexioaulis. 
Geranium  ▼ianodwammn. 
Astragalus  arreotuB. 
Astragalus  oollinus. 
Astragalus  spaldingU. 
CastQleia  lutesoens. 
HeliantheUa  douglaaii. 
Lupinus  leuooph^us. 
Lapjnus  omatus. 


BetitdL  iSocisfist— continued. 
Lupinus  serioeus. 
Gaillardia  aristata. 
Achillea  millefolium. 
Galium  boreale. 
Arnica  fulgens. 


84Toiinal 

Hoorebelda  raoemoea. 
SoUdago  miiBourienais. 
Solidago  serotina. 

Pt9MmalClcau: 
Viola  adunoa. 
Ranunculus  glabenimus. 
Fritniaria  pudica. 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflonim. 

Vernal  Ckme: 

Synthyris  rubra. 
CoUinaia  parviflora. 


EMealCUme: 

Carduus  f oUosus. 
Carduus  palousensis. 
PotentiUa  convallaria. 
Potentilla  biaschkeana. 
Sidaloea  oregana. 
Penstemon  confertus. 
Agoeeris  heterophylUu 
Agoseris  grandiflora. 
ESriophyllum  lanatum. 


CZdfM: 
ffieracium  scouletL 
Aster  f remontii. 
Aster  levis  geyeri. 
Erigeion  corymbosus. 
Carum  gardneri. 
Grentiana  oregana. 


THE  SAGEBRUSH  OJMAX. 

ATRIPLBX-ARTEMI8IA  FORMATION 

Nature* — ^The  sagebrush  climax  owes  its  character  to  the  dominance  of 
low  shrubs  or  bushes,  of  which  Artemisia  tridentaia  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  essentially  a  scrub  desert,  in  which  the  dominants  seem  to  have  acquired 
their  distinctive  vegetation-form  as  a  rather  recent  adaptation  to  the  arid 
climate  itself.  In  other  words,  they  are  shrubby  adaptations  of  herbaceous 
families,  and  not  dwarf  f onns  of  shrubs  or  trees,  as  is  true  of  chaparral  and 
mesquite.  The  formation  is  regarded  as  composed  of  17  dominants,  of  which 
11  belong  to  the  AsUraeeae,  4  to  the  Chenopodiaceae,  1  to  the  Pdygcnaceae^ 
and  1  to  the  lamiaceae.  These  families  agree  in  showing  a  high  systematic 
development,  and  doubtless  the  dominants  owe  some  part  of  their  success  to 
the  highly  specialised  one-eeeded  fruit  typical  of  all  of  them.  Their  success 
is  due  even  more  largely  to  the  acquisition  of  the  woody  habit  in  some  degree 
at  least,  and  especially  to  the  accompanying  ability  to  sprout  more  or  less 
readily  from  the  base.  As  a  consequence,  the  sagebrush  dominants  are  not 
only  well  adapted  to  their  habitat,  but  th^y  are  also  particularly  well  fitted 
to  invade  other  habitats,  wherever  fire  or  other  disturbance  has  weakened  the 
hold  of  the  occupants.  The  result  has  been  a  widespread  extension  of  sage- 
brush into  all  of  the  contiguous  fonnations,  the  grassland,  desert  scrub, 
chaparral,  and  woodland,  and  even  into  the  pine  consociation  of  the  montane 
forest.  These  transitions  are  often  very  broad,  and  hence  the  actual  delimita- 
tion of  the  formation  on  the  map  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  difficulty .   They  also 
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give  (be  sagdi>nuh  a  varied  aspect,  and  seraa  to  call  in  question  its  value  as  a 
distinct  formation,  especially  in  hilly  and  mountainous  country,  where  it 
mixes  or  alternates  constantly  with  fragments  of  other  climax  conmiunities. 
As  is  shown  below,  however,  the  great  central  mass  of  the  conmiumty  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to.  its  formational  unity  and  rank. 

Unity  of  the  formsiion. — ^The  geographical  unity  is  greater  than  that  of 
most  other  climaxes  in  that  the  sagebrush  occupies  a  natural  physic^apbic 
unit,  the  Great  Basin.  While  the  most  representative  species,  ArteTmria 
tridentata,  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  latter,  the  fonnation  proper 
does  not.  The  Great  Basin  is  likewise  a  cUmatic  unit,  and  hence  natun^ 
corresponds  to  its  climax.  It  is  hemmed  iu  by  the  high  mountains,  and  con- 
tains by  far  the  most  extensive  area  with  5  to  10  inches  of  rainfall  to  be  found 
on  the  continent.  The  general  rainfall  limits  are  from  5  to  15  inches  in  the 
interior,  tiiou^  to  the  eastward  sagebrush  mixes  with  or  yields  to  grass  as  the 
rainfall  rises  above  12  inches  (fig.  S). 


BoUcldmlis                                      BonwOnsoD 
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'\nnth  reelect  to  the  component  qiedes,  the  unity  of  the  chmax  is  proved  by 
such  widely  ranging  dominants  as  Artemina  tridentata,  Ckrysothamnus 
nauieoma,  Atriplex  eonferttfoUa,  A.  eajieseens,  Gufterrena  sardkrae,  and 
EwoHa  Umata,  Of  the  17  dominants,  only  4  fail  to  occur  throughout  the 
central  mass  of  the  formation  as  indicated  by  the  limits  of  the  Great  Basin. 
As  to  origin,  the  formation  is  charaGteristically  southwestern.  The  main 
body  of  dominants,  which  constitute  the  Atriplej^ArtemUia  association  of  the 
Great  Basin,  seem  to  have  moved  northward  at  an  early  period,  perhaps 
before  the  Pleistocene,  though  they  have  probably  undergone  considerable 
differentiation  since  that  time.  A  more  recent  lateral  development  has  pro- 
duced the  Sdbna-Artemina  association  of  southern  California  and  Lower 
California.  The  latter  found  itself  between  the  chaparral  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  rapidly  desiccating  desert  on  the  other,  and  has  covered  but  a  limited 
area  in  comparison  with  the  main  associataon.  Its  relationship,  however,  is 
clearly  indicated  by  its  frequent  contact  with  Artemiaia  tridentata,  and  espe- 
cially by  its  occupying  the  same  position  between  the  desert  scrub  or  grass- 
land and  the  cb^Kural  formations  that  the  Atriplex-Artemina  association 
does.     The  floiistic  unity  of  the  fonnation  is  conclusively  indicated  by  the 
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fact  that  Artemisia  triderUaUi  has  been  found  in  314  of  the  416  localities  where 
the  community  has  been  studied. 

The  ecological  unity  of  the  climax  is  due  especially  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
17  dominants  are  halfHshrubs  or  bushes.  They  range  in  height  from  an  average 
of  3  to  5  feet  in  Artemisia  tridentaia,  A.  calif omica,  Ckrysotkamnus  nauseosus, 
AtripUx  canescensy  Eriogcnum  fascicuiatumf  and  Salvia  m^Uiferap  while  in 
Artemisia  trifidaj  Gutierrezia,  and  Eurotia  the  range  is  1  to  2  feet.  They  are 
typically  deep-rooted,  and  this,  with  their  bushy  habit  and  perennial  woody 
stems,  accounts  for  their  success  in  competing  with  other  dominants.  For 
their  region,  most  of  them  have  a  further  advantage  in  being  able  to  endure 
a  more  or  less  highly  saline  soil.  The  close  similarity  in  their  nature  and 
requirements  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  replaced  by  such  tiurf-forming 
grasses  as  Agropyrum,  Bouleloua,  and  Hilaria,  wherever  conditions  permit 
the  formation  of  a  sod.  All  of  the  dominants,  without  exception,  are  marked 
xeroph3rte8  in  which  transpiration  is  decreased  by  reduction  of  the  leaf-surface, 
a  hairy  epidermis,  or  succidence.  This  similarity  in  habit  is  confirmed  by  their 
association.  While  the  sagebrush  in  particular  forms  pure  stands,  mixed 
communities  are  the  rule.  Of  the  416  communities  studied,  145  contained 
two  dominants  and  143  contained  three;  in  44  there  were  four,  in  5  five,  and 
in  1  six,  or  a  total  of  839  mixed  communities  in  contrast  with  75  pure  ones. 

Successionally,  the  sagebrush  climax  is  perhaps  more  uniform  than  any 
other  formation.  This  is  due  to  the  low  rainfall,  the  high  evaporation,  and  the 
rapid  drying-out  of  bodies  of  water.  Since  its  area  is  a  great  intermountain 
basin  composed  of  several  smaller  lake  basins,  the  lakes  and  ponds  are  either 
saline  or  they  form  salt  marshes  as  they  dry  out.  As  a  consequence,  the 
typical  succession  is  the  halosere,  originating  in  salt  marshes,  or  on  the  saline 
shales  and  clays,  which  are  especially  frequent.  In  fact,  the  sucoessional 
corrdation  of  the  serai  and  climax  dominants  is  so  fundamental  that  the 
development  of  a  local  subclimax  of  Atriplex  and  Artemisia  occurs  widely 
throughout  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  prairies,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  are  several  himdred  miles  from  the  sagebrush  clinaax  proper. 

Range. — ^It  is  impossible  to  draw  the  limits  of  the  sagebrush  climax  with 
accuracy,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  it  mixes  with  contiguous  formations. 
The  general  tendency  is  to  use  the  conspicuous  dominants,  such  as  Artemisia 
tridentata  and  A.  cana,  to  outline  its  area,  but  these  extend  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  formation  proper.  Since  ecotones  are  areas  in  which  dominants 
meet  on  more  or  less  equal  terms,  it  follows  that  the  limit  of  a  particular 
climax  must  be  drawn  at  the  line  where  it  is  still  controlling.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  a  formation  is  called  dominant  where  it  covers  three-fourths  of 
a  particular  area  or  region.  Outside  of  this  climax  mass  occur  many  outposts 
of  the  community  as  well  as  of  individual  dominants,  but  these  are  merely 
expressions  of  topographic  or  climatic  diversity  in  the  area  of  adjoining  cli- 
maxes. For  example,  the  erosion  valleys  of  the  Bad  Lands  of  northwestern 
Nebraska  are  covered  with  luxuriant  sagebrush,  but  this  is  really  subclimax 
to  the  mixed  prairie  which  ultimately  replaces  it  (plate  32). 

If  the  limits  are  set  as  indicated  above,  the  sagebrush  clinaax  will  include 
all  of  Nevada  except  the  southeast,  practically  all  of  Utah,  Colorado  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  central  and  southwestern  Wyoming,  a  part  of  south- 
western Montana,  all  of  south-central  Idaho,  Oregon  south  of  the  John  Day 


A.  ATtemisia  (rirfen(a(a connociation,  Henefer,  Utah. 

B.  A.  Iridenlala  consociation,  Garland,  Colorado. 

C.  A.  arbiiteuta  consociation,  Evanston,  Wyoming. 
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Valley  and  east  of  the  Caaoadee,  and  California  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Disregarding  the  interruption  due  to  isolated  mountain  ranges,  this  consti- 
tutes the  la^^  central  mass  exhibited  by  any  formation  west  of  the  prairies 
and  plains.  Tongues  of  sagebrush  stretch  out  from  this  mass  into  eastern 
Montana,  central  Colorado,  northern  New  Mexico,  and  Arisona,  southern 
California  and  Mexico,  while  climax  outposts  are  found  in  southeastern 
and  eastern  Washington,  and  even  in  southernmost  British  Columbia.  These 
are  practically  all  extra-regional,  persisting  because  of  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions or  because  the  proper  climax  has  not  yet  occupied  all  of  its  climatic 
region. 

SubcUmax  sagebrnsh-^Much  if  not  all  of  this  marginal  portion  of  the  for- 
mation is  subclimax  in  nature.  This  seemsto  be  true  also  of  long  stretches  which 
are  apparently  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  central  mass.  This  relation  is  obvious 
where  sagebrush  comes  in  contact  with  the  true  woodland  climax  or  with  the 
montane  forest,  because  of  the  dominating  relation  of  the  trees.  It  is  less  clear 
in  the  case  of  transitions  between  sagebrush  and  chaparral  or  desert  scrub, 
where  the  dominants  are  more  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  nature.  In  such 
instances,  the  mibced  community  not  only  seems  but  actually  is  a  fairly  per- 
manent community,  of  which  the  real  climax  relationship  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  prolonged  study. 

The  longest  contact  of  the  sagebrush  is  with  grassland.  It  meets  the  bunch- 
grass  prairies  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah,  the  mixed 
prairies  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  and  the  short-grass  plains  in 
western  Colorado,  northern  New  Mexico  and  ArLeona,  and  southeastern 
Utah.  The  ability  of  the  sagebrush  and  grassland  to  live  together  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  very  broad  transition  between  them  all  along  the  line  of  con- 
tact, but  also  by  the  fact  that  such  dominants  as  AQrapyrum  glaucum  and 
SHpa  camata  are  found  more  or  less  abundantly  throughout  the  climax  area 
of  the  formation. 

The  actual  relation  between  sagebrush  and  grasses  is  readily  disclosed 
wherever  sagebrush  has  been  cleared  and  often  also  where  it  has  been  burned. 
When  the  short  subsere  which  results  ends  again  in  sagebrush  after  a  few  years, 
the  area  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  sagebrush  climax.  This  can 
usually  be  anticipated  by  the  vigor  with  which  the  shrubs  form  root-sprouts, 
as  well  as  by  the  failure  of  the  grass  dominants  to  appear  in  abundance  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years.  If  the  grasses  do  develop  abundantly  during  the 
first  few  years  and  especially  the  first  year,  so  that  they  dominate  the  root- 
sprouts  of  the  shrubs,  the  area  is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  grassland. 
Examples  of  this  sort  have  repeatedly  been  found  since  1913  in  what  appeared 
to  be  typical  sagebrush  areas.  Feituca  ovina^  AQropyrum  glaueum,  and  A. 
spicatum  have  frequently  been  found  to  replace  cleared  or  burned  sagebrush  in 
Oregon.  Agropyrum  glaucum  and  SHpa  camata  have  been  seen  in  the  same 
r6le  in  many  parts  of  Idaho,  northern  Utah,  and  southwestern  Wyoming.  In 
addition,  the  grass  dominants  have  been  found  killing  out  the  sagebrush  as  a 
direct  result  of  competition  for  water.  This  is  not  surprising  along  the 
eastern  edge  in  Wyoming  where  the  grasses  have  a  definite  climatic  advantage, 
but  it  is  unexpected  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  where  the  advantage  is  reversed. 
Sagebrush  has  been  seen  nearly  dead  or  dying  as  the  result  of  water  com- 
petition with  Agropyrum  glaucum,  A.  9pioaium,  Bautdaua  gracilis^  and  SHpa 
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eomata.  Airiplex  caneacens  shows  a  similar  behavior  where  Bautdaua  forms  it 
closed  sod,  and  A.  confertifaUa  wherever fTtloria  jamesii  tends  to  become  domi- 
nant. The  evidence  of  the  replacement  of  sagebrush  by  the  grasses  during 
the  dry  years  of  1917  and  1918,  either  as  a  result  of  fire  or  clearing,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  competition,  has  been  so  abimdant  as  to  indicate  that  a  broad  qoar- 
ginal  belt  of  the  climax  is  really  subclimax,  or  at  least  tends  to  become  such 
during  the  dry  phase  of  the  climatic  cyde.  This  subclimax  belt  is  from  100  to 
300  miles  wide  and  extends  all  along  the  grassland  contact  from  Oregon  to 
Montana  and  from  Wyoming  to  Ariaona.  If  placed  under  proper  treatment, 
it  is  felt  that  it  can  again  be  converted  into  the  original  grassland  com- 
munity.   The  significance  of  this  for  grazing  is  indicated  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  conversion  of  contiguous  grassland  into  sagebrush  has  undoubtedly 
been  caused  by  overgrazing  during  the  past  fifty  years,  aided  in  a  large  meas- 
ure by  repeated  fires.  This  is  confirmed  not  only  by  evidence  of  the  con- 
trolling part  formerly  played  by  grasses  in  regions  now  covered  by  sagebrush, 
but  also  by  the  persistence  of  the  grass  covering  in  areas  more  or  less  pro- 
tected. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  John  Day  Valley  of  eastern  Oregon, 
where  the  original  Affropyrum  spicatum  is  almost  completely  displaced  by 
ArUmma  tridentata  over  the  range  generally,  while  it  persists  in  its  former 
dominance  on  rocky  or  inaccessible  slopes.  More  recent  evidence  is  afforded 
by  pastures  in  which  Af/rapyrum  has  practically  disappeared  and  weeds 
abound,  while  contiguous  protected  areas  show  the  pure  stand  of  grass. 

Assodations.  —The  sagebrush  formation  is  composed  of  two  communities, 
the  Atriples^Artemisia  and  the  SatmchArtemiaia  association*  When  the 
climax  fonnation  was  first  recognised,  it  was  supposed  that  it  consisted  of  a 
single  association,  the  Atripilex^AriemUia  haUum.  In  attempting  to  detennine 
the  relation  of  sagebrush  to  chaparral  in  California,  it  was  found  that  the 
community  formed  by  Ariemma  caUfomica,  Sabnay  and  Eriogcnvm  faadr 
cuUUum  showed  a  closer  relationship  to  sagebrush  than  to  chi^arral.  This 
was  first  suggested  by  its  constant  position  below  the  true  chaparral  and  by 
its  more  xerophytic  nature.  Further  study  showed  the  frequent  contact 
with  the  Afiemiaia  tridentaia  association  and  confirmed  the  evidence  affiled 
by  the  similarity  of  the  vegetation-fonns  with  that  of  the  sagebrush,  and  not 
the  chaparral.  This  was  further  supported  by  the  discovery  that  the  Cali- 
fornia association  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Siipa  grassland  that  the  Great 
Basin  association  does  to  the  grasslands  that  touch  it.  As  a  consequence, 
while  the  Salvic^Ariemiaia  association  is  of  limited  extent  in  comparison  with 
the  main  association,  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  distinct  but 
related  community.  It  is  less  conqHcuous  because  it  has  been  more  generally 
disturbed  by  fire  and  overrun  by  such  ruderal  grasses  as  Avena  and  Bromus. 
In  protected  areaa  where  it  retains  its  original  character,  it  displays  a  marked 
resemblance  to  some  communities  of  the  main  association. 

THE  BASIN  SAGEBRUSH. 

ATRIPLEX-ARTEMISIA  ASSOCIATION. 

Bange. — ^Most  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  climax  fonnation  applies  in 
particular  to  this  association.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  climax  region, 
except  southern  California  and  Lower  California,  and  its  outposts  extend 
into  British  Columbia,  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Mexico,  as  represented 


A.  Subplimnx  sagcbniah  in  badlanii  valleys,  Hut  Creek,  Nchraskn. 

B.  Altcrnes  of  Arleinisia  and  Kochia,  Strcvtll,  Idaho. 

C.  Sarcobatua,  Chrysolhamjuis,  Alriphx  and  Artemiiia,  Vale,  Orc|[on. 
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by  Artemisia  triderUaiaf  A.  eana^  and  Outierregia.  Few  other  asaociationB  of 
the  West  exhibit  such  a  lai^  number  of  dominants  or  such  a  variety  of  group- 
ings. It  is  also  the  most  xerophytic  of  all  climax  associations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  LarreorPrasopia  desert,  and  is  unique  in  its  general  halophytic 
character.  The  greatest  devel<H>ment  of  dominants  is  in  the  climax  mass, 
from  which  they  shade  out  toward  the  margins,  being  represented  in  the  out- 
post communities  by  a  single  species.  The  haloid  dominants  are  the  least 
extensive,  and  the  lower  non-haloid  forms,  such  as  GvJtierresAa^  have  the 
widest  range.  In  fact.  A,  cana,  A.  trifida,  Eurotia  lanaia,  and  GvHerrezia 
sarathrae  are  so  completely  at  home  in  the  mixed  prairies  or  short-grass  plains 
that  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  treat  them  as  societies  where  they  occur  in 
these  associations.  like  most  of  the  western  associations,  the  sagebrush  has 
received  little  quantitative  study  as  yet,  and  it  is  possible  to  deal  only  with  its 
outstanding  features  and  to  suggest  some  of  its  more  obvious  correlations. 

CONSOCIATIONS. 

AbTBIOSIA  TRIDBNTATA.  AbTEIOBIA  CANA.  GrATIA  SFINOSA. 

AtKIPLEX  CONTBRTIFOUA.  ArTBMIBIA  ABBXTSCniiA.  GumBBBBCIA  BAROTHRAX. 

ChRTBOTHAMNUB  NAU8B08U8.  ARTEMISIA  TRIFIDA.  TbTRAOTMIA  BPINOBA. 

ChRTBOTHAMNTTB  YIBGIDIFLORUB.  AlVrBMIBIA  RIGIDA.  EUBOTIA  LANATA. 

AtRIPLBX  CANEBCBNB  ARTmaBIA  bpinbbcbnb. 

The  most  important  as  well  as  characteristic  of  all  the  dominants  is  Arte- 
misia triderUata.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  widespread,  ranging  from  Saskat- 
chewan to  Nebraska,  Mexico,  CaUfomia,  and  Briti^  Columbia.  In  this 
reepect  it  is  equaled  by  Ewrctia  lanata  and  Chrysothamnus  navseosus,  and 
excelled  by  Gvtierrezia  sarothrae,  which  extends  eastward  to  central  Kansas. 
Atriplex  canescens  is  of  nearly  as  wide  range,  but  it  appears  to  be  lacking  in 
Canada.  Atriplex  canfertifdia  and  Chrysathamnvs  viacidiflorvs  are  somewhat 
more  limited,  as  is  the  case  with  Grayia  epinosa,  Artemisia  cana^  and  the 
remaining  species  of  Artemisia.  Naturally,  the  range  of  these  as  climax 
dominants  is  much  more  restricted,  and  is  ahnost  wholly  confined  to  the 
Great  Basin  proper  (plate  33). 

Bank  and  grouping. — The  number  of  dominants  in  the  association  is  so 
large  and  their  equivalences  so  close  that  a  large  number  of  groupings  occur. 
In  the  endeavor  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  dominants  and  of 
the  various  mixtures,  a  summary  has  been  made  for  all  localities  visited  in 
the  sagebrush  association  in  1907,  1009,  and  from  1913  to  1918.  The  total 
number  of  localities  was  416,  including  a  few  duplicated  in  different  years. 
The  sequence  of  the  various  dominants  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Total  number  of  localities 416 

Artemioia  tridentata. 314 

Atriplex  oonfertifoUa 142 

Chiysothamniu 140 

Atriplex  oanefloens 66 


Grayia  spinosa 64 

Gutierreiia  sarothrae 46 

Tetradyxnia  spinoea 37 

Eurotia  lanata 16 

Artemisia  spp.  (ezoept  A.  tridentata) .  61 


Artemisia  tridentata  was  foimd  60  times  in  pure  stands  stretching  over  many 
miles,  often  for  20  to  30  miles  without  interruption.  Atriplex  confertifolia 
was  met  but  10  times  in  extensive  pure  areas,  though  it  is  very  often  found 
on  hillsides  and  moimtain  slopes  in  pure  communities  a  few  miles  long.  While 
the  more  halophytic  and  hence  subclimax  species  of  ChrysothamniLS  make 
pure  stands,  sometimes  covering  several  to  many  square  miles,  the  climax 
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ones  are  regularly  found  in  mixture,  or  as  narrow  bandJike  altemes.  Arte^ 
mitia  cana  has  several  times  been  met  as  a  pure  sone  below  A,  Iridentato, 
but  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  mixed  prairies.  The  tendency  to  form 
pure  stands  of  small  extent  is  naturally  more  marked  outside  of  the  climax 
area,  since  the  other  dominants  of  similar  equivalence  are  usually  lacking. 
In  spite  of  the  major  dominance  shown  by  Artemisia  triderUatat  the  associa- 
tion is  typically  mixed  in  character.  Of  406  instances,  pure  stands  occurred 
in  but  75,  while  331  were  mixtures.  Two  and  three  dominants  are  the  rule, 
the  former  occurring  in  142  cases,  the  latter  in  139.  Four  dominants  were 
found  in  44  localities,  five  in  5,  and  six  in  1.  The  frequency  of  the  most 
important  groupings  is  as  follows: 


Artemisia  tridentata-Atriplez  oonfertifo- 
lia,  alone 24 

A.  tridentat»-A.  oonfertifolia,  with  other 
species 74 

A.  ttidentatapChrysothamnus  nauseoeus  or 
C.  viscidifloms 31 

A.  tridentata-Chrysothamnus,  with  others.  79 

A.  trideiitat»-Grayia  ^  others 41 


A.tridentata-A.  oonfertifolia,  Grayia^  others  IS 
A.  tridentata-A.  oonfertifolia,  Chrysothamnus 

1^  others 23 

A.  tridentatapGutierresia  ^  others 30 

A  tiidentata-A.  canesoens 28 

A  tridentatfr-Saroobatus  ^  others 23 

A.  confertifolia-Grayia  ^  others,  but  no  A. 

tridentata 10 


Correlations. — ^The  dominants  of  the  sagebrush  association  show  the  most 
striking  relation  to  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  soil.  While  they  are  essentially 
xerophytes,  the  water  relation  is  so  obscured  by  the  presence  of  salt  that  the 
specific  requirements  and  the  successional  sequence  are  most  readily  indicated 
by  the  latter.  Our  knowledge  of  the  salt  relations  of  the  dominants  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  work  of  Kearney,  Briggs,  Shants,  McLane,  and  Piemeisel 
(1914),  and  of  Shants  (Clements,  1916:237).  The  most  saline  of  the  species 
considered  here  is  the  subclimax  Sarcobatus  vermicuUUua  with  a  mean  of  0.8 
per  cent.  Atriplex  conferHfolia  possesses  a  mean  of  0.5  per  cent  and  Ati^ 
miria  tridentata  of  0.04  per  cent.  Orayia,  Tetradymiaf  Atriplez  canesoena,  and 
Ariemieia  epinescens  center  about  Atriplex  confertifoliaf  while  CkrysothamntAS 
nauseasiUf  C.  vucidiflarue^  Eurotia,  OiMerrezia,  and  the  several  species  of 
Ariemieia  resemble  the  sagebrush  more  nearly.  In  spite  of  the  excellent  work 
which  has  been  done  in  the  salt  relations  of  the  dominants  of  the  sagebrush 
association,  these  results  do  not  suflice  to  explain  their  varied  groupings,  nor 
are  they  in  full  harmony  with  what  seems  to  be  the  successional  sequence. 
When  two  deep-rooted  species,  such  as  Ariemieia  tridentata  and  Sarcdbatua 
vermicuUUua  are  found  23  times  in  intimate  mixture,  this  relation  does  not 
seem  consistent  with  the  mean  salt-content  for  each.  This  discrepancy  appears 
even  more  striking  in  the  case  of  Artemieia  tridentata  and  Atriplex  confertifolia, 
which  occur  intimately  associated  in  98  localities.  This  relation  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  Ariemieia  tridentata  not  only  occurs  in  278  of  the 
338  mixed  communities,  but  is  also  repeatedly  associated  with  every  one  of 
the  saline  dominants  from  Sarcobatus  to  Atriplex  caneecens.  As  a  consequence, 
it  seems  certain  that  we  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  salt  relation.  For  a 
complete  understanding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  root  relations 
of  each  dominant  alone  as  well  as  in  mixed  stands,  and  to  ascertain  the 
extremes  of  salt-content  for  it  in  the  various  mixed  communities  and  at  the 
different  working  levels  of  the  roots  as  well.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
behavior  of  the  plant  or  community  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive  as  to  the 


A.  AlripUx  conferiifidia  conaociation,  Delta,  Colorado. 

B.  Atriplex  coTTugala  consooiatioD,  Thompson,  Utah. 

C.  ACriplex  hntiformia  consocidtion,  Salton  Sea,  California, 
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equivalence  and  sequence,  and  the  instrumental  results  as  of  secondary 
importance.   The  latter  are  indispensable  but  never  paramount. 

Sueoesslonal  sequence. — ^A  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  possibility 
of  succession  in  a  region  of  such  low  rainfall  and  in  basins  of  such  high  salt- 
content.  Shants  (1916  :  235)  has  shown  conclusively  that  succession  is  a 
normal  process,  even  in  the  most  saline  areas  about  Great  Salt  Lake: 

^'  Two  lines  of  development  are  initiated  by  the  AUenrdfea  association.  The 
more  natural  line  is  brought  about  largely  by  the  gradual  lowering  of  the 
ground-water  level.  As  a  i^ult  water  is  less  and  less  supplied  from  the  ground- 
water, and  more  and  more  from  the  surface  as  rain.  AUenrolfea^  when  the 
ground-water  is  not  too  close,  is  graduallv  replaced  by  SarccbatuSf  Suaeda 
tnoqmnii  may  follow  AUenrdfea  and  be  replaced  in  turn  by  Sarcobaiue.  As  a 
rule,  Sareobiius  and  Suaeda  are  mixed,  the  former  bein^  the  most  important 
plant.  SarcdbatuSf  which  often  forms  a  pure  association  m  this  valley,  usiuilly 
forms  a  scattered  srowth,  the  interspaces  beii^  occupied  by  Atripltk.  This 
mixed  association  mially  gives  way  to  pure  Atriplex  when  the  ground-water  is 
no  longer  within  the  reach  of  Sarcobatua  roots.  The  Atriplex  association  is  not 
readily  replaced  in  the  Tooele  Valley.  The  soil  is  ratl^r  strongly  alkaline 
and  is  very  slowly  leached.  No  permanent  type  of  vegetation  stands  between 
this  and  the  alkau-avoiding  Ariemieia  in  this  Yallev.  Artemieia  and  Atriplex 
are  not  sharply  separated  at  the  ecotone,  and,  although  Artemisia  is  never 
luxuriant  along  thiis  line,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  graduaDy  replacing  the 
Atripiex  as  the  conditions  become  more  favorable  for  plant  growth. 

"kochiaf  which  occurs  on  land  of  unusually  heavy  texture,  represents  the 
most  extreme  conditions  in  the  Valley  in  regard  to  the  shortage  of  water,  and 
indicates  the  presence  of  0.5  to  1  per  cent  salt  below  the  first  foot.  The  run-off 
in  this  land  is  very  great,  and  it  is  very  slowly  leached.  If  a  salt  flat  could  be 
lifted  above  the  level  influenced  by  ground-water,  and  slightly  leached, 
especially  in  the  surface  foot,  the  conditions  would  be  very  simSar  to  those  in 
the  larger  Koehia  areas  of  the  Valley.  Since  such  conditions  are  not  markedly 
different  froiti  Atriplex  land,  Atriplex  is  slowly  advancing  along  the  broad 
ecotone.  In  time,  Atriplex  will  probably  replace  much  of  the  Koehia.  The 
ecotone  between  Koehia  and  Ariemieia  is  very  shaip,  and  a  great  change  occmrs 
in  salt-content  and  the  physical  texture  of  the  soil.  When  water  drains  over 
land  of  this  type,  and  where  unusual  leaching  occurs,  Artemisia  enters  directly 
on  Koehia  land.  This  is  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Artemisia  and  Koehia 
areas.  A  more  natural  change  would  be  from  Koehia  to  Atriplex,  and  from 
Atriplex  to  Artemisia.' 

This  account  conforms  essentially  to  the  course  of  the  halosere  throughout 
the  sagebrush  association.  Sarcdbatus  and  Chrysothamnus  n.  glabratus  are  the 
chief  subclimax  dominants  in  saline  valleys,  though  this  rdle  is  usually  taken 
by  Atriplex  corrugaia  and  A.  nuUaUii  over  the  extensive  gumbo  plains  derived 
from  such  deposits  as  the  Mancos  and  Steele  shales.  These  are  fcrilowed  by 
Tetradymia  spinosa  and  this  by  Atriplex  confertifolia,  or  by  Ckrysolhamnus 
nauseosus.  The  latter  is  next  invaded  by  Orayia  in  some  regions,  and  by  such 
low  Artemisias  as  A.  trifida  or  A.  arbuscula  in  others.  In  still  other  areas, 
Atriplex  confertifoKa  is  followed  directly  by  Artemisia  trideniata,  often  with 
more  or  less  Eurotia,  Atriplex  canescens,  Chrysothamnus  visddijkrus,  or 
Outierrezia.  The  general  sequence,  more  or  less  modified  by  local  conditions, 
recurs  in  hundreds  of  valleys  throughout  the  association.  It  not  only  con- 
firms the  successional  movement,  but  explains  the  characteristic  mixing 
throughout  (plate  34). 
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SOCIETIES. 

These  are  poorly  developed  in  the  climax  portion  generally,  but  they 
become  more  and  more  abundant  through  the  marginal  subclimax  jsone  leading 
to  the  adjacent  formations,  particularly  the  grassland.  This  is  readily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  sagebrush  societies  are  largely  drawn  from  the 
grassland  associations,  and  hence  the  two  groups  are  similar  to  a  large  degree. 
The  sagebrush  likewise  contains  a  number  of  grasses  derived  from  the  various 
grass  associations.  These  play  a  role  essentially  similar  to  that  of  societies, 
though  they  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  extra-f  ormational  examples  of  the 
particular  consociation.  The  societies  peculiar  to  the  sagebrush  are  largely 
constituted  by  halophytic  species  which  persist  from  the  subclimax.  Pure 
stands  of  Ariemi9ia  tridentata  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  final  condition  of  the 
climax.  They  are  characteristically  dense  and  closed,  and  are  often  prac- 
tically destitute  of  other  species,  except  for  a  few  plants  of  such  ruderals  as 
Sisymbrium  alMssimum,  Lepidium  perfoliatum^  and  Bromvs  tedorum.  The 
latter  regularly  simulate  striking  societies  over  large  areas,  but  they  are 
properly  understood  as  pioneer  annuals  of  a  subsere  due  to  fire  or  grazing,  or 
usually  to  both. 


€hras8  CommunUin  appearino 

Agiopsmim  apioatuin. 
Agropyrum  i^uoum. 
Stipa  oomata. 
Stipa  Tuidula. 
Festuoa  ovina. 
Elymus  oondenaatua. 
Koeleria  eristata. 
Bouteloua  israeilis. 
Hllaiia  jameoL 
Aristida  purpurea. 
Elymus  aitanioii. 
Erioooma  oumndata. 

Anemone  patene. 
Antennaiia  dioeoa. 
Anemone  ^obota. 
Sieversia  dliata. 
Potentilla  arguta. 
ABtnmaluB  fleKUOBus. 
Astragalus  drummondii. 
Astragalus  crassioarpus. 
Allium  oemuum. 
Seneoio  f endleti 
Comandra  umbellata. 


Vernal  iSoeiefiea— continued. 
Axagalus  speoioaus. 
Aragalus  deflezus. 
Ezysimum  parviflorum. 
Krsmitskia  virgata. 
Heuchera  parvifolia. 

EtUval  Societiea: 

Balsamorhiia  sagittata. 
Balaamorhisa  deltoidea. 
Castilleia  miniata. 
Achillea  miUefolium. 
Cordylanthus  wrightii. 
Linum  perenne. 
Opuntia  polyaoantha. 
Opimtia  mesacantha. 
Eriogonum  tunbellatum. 
Caloehortus  gunnisonii. 
Allium  cemuum. 
Potentilla  pennsylvanica. 
Potentilla  hippiana. 
Potentilla  graeOts. 
Galium  boreale. 
Erigeron  canus. 
Erigeion  puadlus. 
Eiiogonum  racemosum. 
Pentstemon  confertus. 


Ettival  8oci€tie9-^-coniinntd, 
Pentstemon  unilateralis. 
Pentstemon  stiiotus. 
Geranium  caespitosum. 
Delphinium  soopulorum. 
Lupinus  argehteuB. 
Malvastrum  ooooineum. 
Campanula  rotundiCoUa. 
Campanula  panyL 
Gaura  cocdnea. 
Aster  bigelovii. 
Artemisia  canadensis. 
AotineUa  floribunda. 
Orthocaipus  purpuzeus  albus. 
Stanleya  pinnata. 


SeroHnal 

Artemisia 
Giindelia  squarrosa. 
Carduus  undulatus. 
Carduus  plattenais. 
Wyethia  amplexieaulis. 
Wyethia  arisonica. 
Wyethia  helianthoides. 
Wjrethia  soabra. 
Chaenaotis  doY 


THE  COASTAL  SAGEBRUSH. 

SALVU-ARTEMISIA  ASSOCIATION. 

Range. — The  aflsociation  is  lixnited  to  the  region  from  northern  Lower 
Califomia  to  San  Francifloo  Bay,  and  from  southwestern  Nevada  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  lower  foothills,  between  the  Stipa 
grassland  or  the  Larrea  desert,  and  the  Adenostoma  consociation  of  the 
chaparral.  It  occurs  with  the  latter  so  much  in  southern  Califomia  that 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a  particular  southern  type  of  chaparral,  but  it  now 
seems  that  this  view  can  no  longer  be  maintained.    The  first  recognition 


Coaatal  Sa^rush 


A.  Contact  of  Ba»in  Sagebrush  with  Coaatal  sagebrush  and  cliaparrtil,  Campo,  Califomja. 

B.  Artcmitia  califomica,  Salvia  mclHSera,  and  Eriogonuin  fiiscicalalum  asaociation,  Elainore, 

California. 

C.  Coastal  sagebrush  with  Adcrtonloma  in  ravincf,  Ternecula,  California. 
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of  this  86  a  aagebraah  aasooiatioa  was  made  in  1018,  and  as  a  consequence  it 
has  received  little  or  no  special  study.    It  owes  its  character  to  Artemisia  | 

cdUfamiea  as  the  major  dominant.  This  is  a  typical  sagebrush,  resembling 
Artemisia  JUifolia  closely  in  habit  and  A.  iriderUata  in  climax  qualities,  espe- 
cially when  it  occurs  as  a  pme  consociation. 

CONSOCIATIONS. 

Artemisia  califobniga.  Salvia  apiana. 

Salvia  moxirBBA.  EBioooNim  FAsacuLATcrM. 

Salvia  lbxtcofhtlla. 

The  most  important  consociation  is  Artemisia  califomica.  It  not  only 
occurs  in  most  of  the  groupings,  but  it  also  ranges  widely  along  the  Coast 
hills  as  a  pure  community.  Eriogonum  fascicuUUum  is  the  most  frequent  as^ 
sociate  of  the  sagebrush,  often  with  Sdbria  meUifera.  Salvia  apiana  is  restricted 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  area,  and  is  more  subclimax  in  nature  than  the 
others.  Eriogonum  fascieulatumt  with  the  variety  pdifolium,  has  much  the 
widest  range,  forming  extrapassodational  communities  in. the  Larrea  desert, 
and  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  main  sagebrush  association.  In  southern 
California  and  Lower  California,  four  dominants  are  frequently  associated. 
Farther  north  the  community  is  regularly  constituted  by  Artemisia  calir 
fomica^  Eriogonum  fasdculatum  and  Sdbna  meUifera^  or  leucophyUa.  This  is 
the  typical  grouping  of  the  association,  though  any  two  of  the  dominants  may 
occur  together  in  this  area.  The  association  shows  the  usual  tendency  to 
break  into  pure  consociations  toward  its  borders.  Along  the  edge  of  the  desert 
it  is  represented  chiefly  by  Eriogonumfasdculaium,  and  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Coast  Range  by  Artemisia  ealifomica  (plate  35). 

•The  Coastal  sagebrush  association  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the  Adenos' 
tomarCeanothus  chaparral  and  the  Larrea  desert.  In  former  times  it  must 
have  touched  the  SUpa  bunch-grass  community  along  much  of  the  interior 
valley,  and  to-day  the  two  are  much  mixed  in  southern  Calif omia.  Through- 
out its  area,  the  sagebrush  lies  just  below  the  Adenostoma  consociation  of  the 
chaparral.  The  ecological  requirements  of  the  latter  are  so  nearly  equivalent 
to  those  of  Salvia  and  Eriogonum  in  particular  that  these  often  seem  an 
integral  part  of  the  chaparral.  All  the  dominants  mix  so  intimately  with 
Adenostoma  along  the  ecotone,  owing  to  the  characteristically  diverse  topog- 
raphy, that  an  absolute  line  of  separation  is  out  of  the  question.  This  is  so 
often  true  of  ecotones,  however,  that  it  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
sagebrush  association,  as  is  readily  seen  when  typical  areas  of  the  two  forma- 
tions are  compared.  This  conclusion  is  supported  likewise  by  a  characteristic 
difference  in  the  shrub  form,  and  by  the  f^yst^natic  relationships,  as  pointed 
out  before.  Toward  the  desert  the  intrusion  is  even  greater  and  is  best 
illustrated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohave,  where  Eriogonum  fasdculatum 
is  regularly  mixed  with  such  desert  dominants  as  Larrea,  Sabria  camosa, 
Salazaria  mexicana,  Trichostema  lanatumy  and  Yucca,  as  well  as  frequently 
with  Artemisia  trideniataf  Chrysothamnus  nauseosus,  and  Atriplex  canescens. 

No  factor  studies  have  been  made  in  this  association  and  the  sequence  of 
the  dominants  is  a  matter  of  inference.  The  five  species  are  closely  eqxiivalent, 
though  the  topographic  and  serai  relations  indicate  a  definite  and  constant 
sequence.  Artemisia  ealifomica,  like  A.  tridentala,  is  the  most  mesophytic 
and  under  static  climatic  conditions  would  tend  to  form  a  pure  climax.  Sahna 
meUifera  and  S.  leucophyUa  follow  closely  in  requirements,  while  Eriogonum 
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foBcieulaiuin  has  a  wider  range  of  adjustmenty  from  climax  conditions  with  15 
to  20  inches  of  rainfall  to  desert  ones  at  5  to  10  inchesi  where  it  is  represented 
by  Erioganum  f.  pdifoUvm.  Sahia  apiana  seems  the  least  mesophytic  and 
consequently  is  more  or  less  subclimax,  growing  on  rocky  slopes  or  in  other 
more  or  less  disturbed  areas. 

THE  DESERT  SCRUB  CLIMAX. 

LARREA-FROSOPIS  FORMATION. 

Nature. — ^The  desert  scrub,  or  mesquite,  resembles  sagebrush  and  chaparral 
in  both  appearance  and  character.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  distinctly  the 
most  xerophytic  of  the  three,  reaching  its  best  development  in  a  rainfall  of 
6  to  12  inches.  The  dominants  are  bushy  shrubs,  3  to  6  feet  high  for  the  most 
part.  The  chief  exceptions  are  Prosojris  and  Aoada,  which  often  form  trunks 
and  become  small  trees  on  flood-plains  and  in  other  favorable  situations. 
Most  of  the  dominants  possess  the  ability  to  produce  root-sprouts,  though  to  a 
smaller  degree  than  the  chaparral.  To  this  they  doubtless  owe  the  many- 
stemmed  habit  as  well  as  their  dominance.  With  the  exception  of  the  typical 
dominant,  LoarreOj  most  of  the  species  are  deciduous,  though  many  are  imper- 
fectiy  so  and  a  number  have  eveigreen  stems  or  branches,  as  in  Opuntia, 
ParkiMonia,  and  Kod)€rKma.  The  characteristic  feature  which  distinguishes 
the  desert  scrub  most  readily  from  chaparral  and  sagebrush  is  its  very  open 
structure.  The  bushes  usually  stand  10  to  30  feet  apart  in  typical  situations, 
and  it  is  altogether  exceptional  that  the  crowns  touch  each  other,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  less  xerophytic  PrawpU  and  Acacia.  The  spadng  is  evidentiy  a 
consequence  of  low  rainfall  and  resultant  low  water-content,  necesedtating  a 
large  area  for  adequate  absorption  by  the  roots.  As  would  be  expected,  this 
seems  to  be  correlated  with  the  root  habits  of  the  various  dominants.  The 
individuals  of  Lcanrea  are  more  widely  sei)arated  than  those  of  ProwpiSf  by 
reason  of  a  shallow  root  system  as  well  as  a  lower  chresard.  This  produces 
three  results  generally  typical  of  the  desert  scrub,  all  due  to  the  large  intervals 
in  which  more  or  less  water  is  available  superficially.  The  first  is  the  presence 
of  tall  undershrubs  which  occupy  the  intervals  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
such  as  Franseria,  iBoooma,  Parthenium,  Outierreziaf  HUaria,  etc.  A  second 
consequence  is  the  development  of  a  characteristic  population  in  the  intervals 
during  the  winter  rains  in  February  and  March.  A  third  result,  which  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  desert  scrub  to  contiguous  forma- 
tions, especially  the  graissland,  is  the  readiness  with  which  it  forms  parks  or 
savannahs.  Such  parks  are  an  especial  feature  of  the  Southwest,  where  they 
mark  the  broad  transition  between  the  desert  scrub  and  the  grassland. 

With  respect  to  eystematic  relationship,  the  desert  scrub  is  less  homogeneous 
than  chaparral  or  sagebrush.  The  three  chief  dominants  belong  to  as  many 
different  families,  Larrea  to  the  ZygophyUaceae,  Prosopu  to  the  Mimosaceae, 
and  Flovrensia  to  the  Aderaceae.  The  Asteraceae  and  Leguminosae  are  most 
important,  and  the  Rhamnaceae  next,  while  the  LUiaeeae  are  represented  by 
Yucca,  the  Ondaceae  by  Ephedra,  the  Chenopodiaceae  by  Atriplex,  and  the 
Poaceae  by  a  shrubby  grass,  HUaria  rigida. 

This  particular  type  of  scrub  is  known  by  various  names  in  the  different 
sections.  In  Texas  it  is  called  chaparral  or  mesquite,  the  latter  being  the 
usual  name  where  Prosapis  is  prominent  or  predominant.   From  New  Mexico 
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westward,  where  Lama  is  the  chief  dominant,  the  general  name  is  grease- 
wood.  None  of  these  will  serve  as  a  desirable  name  for  the  formation  as  a 
whole  or  for  either  of  its  associations.  As  previously  suggested,  it  seems  best 
to  restrict  the  use  of  the  word  chaparral  to  the  Quercu^eancfOnas  climax. 
Mesquite  is  of  too  limited  application  in  so  far  as  the  scrub  community  is 
concerned,  being  applied  only  to  ProsopU  or  to  Prowpis  with  some  other 
related  dominant,  such  as  Acacia.  The  word  has  the  further  disadvantage  of 
being  used  for  a  number  of  grasses,  Bmiidowif  BvlbHia,  and  HUaria,  probably 
because  of  their  frequent  association  with  the  mesquite  in  grassy  parks. 
Greasewood  is  the  designation  of  several  shrubs,  but  the  common  usage 
seems  to  agree  with  the  scientific  in  confining  the  word  to  Sarcdbaius  vermi' 
culatus.  Hence,  in  seeking  a  readily  usable  name  for  this  extensive  formation, 
it  has  appeared  necessary  to  employ  two  words,  t.  6.,  desert  scrub,  the  latter 
referring  to  its  nature,  the  former  to  its  typical  habitat. 

Bange. — ^The  area  characterised  by  the  desert  scrub  climax  is  difficult  to 
delimit  for  two  reasons.  It  shares  with  the  sagebrush  and  chaparral  forma- 
tions the  habit  of  breaking  up  along  the  line  of  contact  with  grassland  or  other 
scrub  communities,  and  thus  forming  a  broad  ecotone  of  mixed  or  alternating 
communities.  In  addition,  it  is  especially  given  to  forming  parks  or  savannahs 
with  grassland,  particularly  along  its  northeastern  edge  and  on  the  bajada 
slopes  of  mountains.  This  is  typical  of  JProaopia,  but  it  is  also  true  to  a  large 
degree  of  Fticoa  and  FlaureMia,  and,  to  a  much  smaller  one,  of  Larrea,  In 
Texas,  for  example,  while  the  three  dominants  have  not  been  seen  together 
east  of  Osona  and  Odessa,  Prosopis  is  a  regular  feature  in  the  grassland  as  far 
north  as  Lubbock,  and  it  occurs  frequently  farther  north,  finally  disappearing 
in  southwestern  Kansas.  It  also  occurs  generally,  but  more  or  less  sparsely, 
in  the  desert  plains  grassland,  from  the  mountains  of  western  Texas  and 
southern  New  Mexico  to  those  of  southern  and  central  Arisona,  where  it  is 
frequently  associated  with  Yucca  radiami^ 

If  the  limits  of  the  formation  be  determined  by  the  presence  of  two  of  the 
three  dominants  in  more  or  less  complete  control,  its  area  will  comprise 
southwestern  Texas  west  of  Odessa  and  Osona,  and  the  southern  quarter  of 
New  Mexico.  In  Arisona  the  formation  is  limited  to  the  southern  third  of  the 
State,  owing  to  the  barrier  of  the  central  mountain  ranges,  and  to  the  north- 
western part  beyond  the  Hualpai  Mountains  and  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is 
typical  in  general  of  southeastern  California,  east  of  the  Laguna,  San  Jacinto, 
San  Bernardino  and  Tehachapi  Mountains,  and  the  Antelope  Valley.  It 
occupies  the  southern  portion  of  Nevada  south  and  west  of  Caliente  and  also 
the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Utah.  Its  range  in  Mexico  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  the  typical  formation  of  the  northern  part  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos 
westward  through  Lower  California  (MacDougal,  1904,  1908;  Goldman, 
1916  :  334,  338).  A  related  community  of  Proaopis  and  Acacia  extends 
eastward  along  the  Rio  Grande  plain  as  far  as  the  coast,  but  too  little  is  known 
of  it  to  warrant  assigning  it  definitely  to  the  desert  scrub  formation. 

Vidty  of  the  formation. — ^The  geographical  unity  of  the  desert  scrub  is  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  western  formation.  It  constitutes  a  broad 
band  600  to  1,000  miles  wide  from  trans-Pecos  Texas  to  southern  California  and 
and  Lower  California.    This  suffers  two  great  interruptions,  one  due  to  the  Sierra 
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Madre  Mountains,  the  other  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Its  greatest  extension 
northward  is  found  in  Nevada,  while  it  ranges  southward  in  Mexico  through 
Chihuahua  and  Durango.  In  altitude  it  reaches  its  major  expression  between 
1,000  and  3,000  feet,  but  it  occurs  from  sea-level  to  4,000  feet  or  higher. 

With  lespect  to  climate,  the  desert  scrub  is  especially  distinct.  This  is 
true  of  both  temperature  and  rainfall.  It  has  the  lowest  rainfall,  the  greatest 
evaporation,  and  the  highest  mean  temperature  of  all  the  western  climaxes, 
though  the  sagebrush  approaches  it  closely  in  the  matter  of  rainfall.  The 
precipitation  ranges  from  2  to  12  inches,  with  the  major  portion  of  the  forma- 
tion lying  between  5  and  10  inches.  The  highest  rainfall  occurs  in  trans- 
Pecos  Texas,  with  15  inches,  and  the  lowest  in  the  Colorado  Desert  with  2 
inches.  There  is  a  general  but^irregular  decrease  from  east  to  west,  correlated 
with  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  fonnation  itself  (fig.  6). 
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the  deaert  serub  dimaz. 

The  floristic  unity  of  the  desert  scrub  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
two  scrub  climaxes.  The  two  most  important  dominants,  Larrea  mexkana 
and  Prosopia  jvlifloraj  occur  throughout.  This  is  likewise  true  of  Atriplex 
canescena  and  Fauquiera  aplendens,  though  these  are  probably  subcUmax  in 
character.  Acacia,  Yucca,  and  Ephedra  extend  throughout  the  area,  but  the 
species  change  to  some  degree.  Acacia  greggii  is  found  from  western  Texas  to 
Lower  California,  while  A.  canstricta  ranges  nearly  as  widely.  Yucca  radiosa 
and  Y.  macrocarpa  are  present  from  western  Texas  through  Arizona,  but  are 
largely  replaced  in  Califomia  and  Lower  California  by  species  ecologically 
equivalent.  While  four  or  five  species  of  Ephedra  occur  in  the  formation, 
these  are  essentially  similar  if  not  identical  in  ecological  character.  Among 
the  undershrubs,  Guiierrezia,  laocoma,  Krameria,  and  Zinnia  are  distributed 
over  most  of  the  formational  area. 

The  ecological  unity  of  the  desert  scrub  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  dominants  are  many-stemmed,  bushy  shrubs,  usually  with  the 
habit  of  root-sprouting  well  developed.  This  is  essentially  true  of  Fticca, 
especiaUy  the  most  important  species,  F.  radioaa,  in  spite  of  its  very  different 
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^>pearanoe.  Prosopis  and  Aeaeia  UBually  ooofltitute  exoeptions,  particulaily 
when  found  on  flood-plains  and  in  washes.  However,  on  uplands  and  on 
dunes,  these  too  are  regularly  many-stemmed.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
taller  dominants  are  uniformly  deep-rooted,  the  depth  of  the  roots  being 
determined  largely  by  that  of  the  soU.  Naturally  all  are  intense  zerophytes, 
in  which  the  chief  adaptations  are  the  reduction  and  loss  of  leaves  and  twigs, 
the  development  of  evergreen  leaves  or  branches,  or  of  a  thick  or  glutinous 
cuticle.  Tlie  great  majority  are  deciduous,  Larrea  and  Yueca  furnishing  the 
most  important  exceptions.  Nearly  all  agree  likewise  in  being  somewhat 
resistant  to  alkali.  This  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  prevalence  of  halophytic 
areas  in  the  valleys  and  bolsons.  Many  of  the  most  striking  playa  regions 
occur  within  the  area  of  the  formation.  The  succession  on  saline  soils  is 
essentially  identical  from  one  end  of  the  area  to  the  other.  This  is  true  also 
of  the  sand-dune  and  hummock  succession,  which  is  probably  the  most  wide- 
spread of  all.  The  third  important  succession  is  that  of  rocky  ridges  and 
slopes.  While  this  shows  the  same  stages  in  both  associations,  it  is  character- 
ised by  Agcmj  Yucca,  Opuntia,  and  Dasylirium  in  the  east,  and  by  Fauquiera, 
Parkinsoniaf  Cereus,  and  Encdia  in  the  west.  The  close  equivalence  of  these 
two  subclimaxes  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  Fouquiera,  Dcuylmtim,  and  Yucca 
radioM  in  both. 

With  respect  to  its  origin,  this  formation  is  one  of  the  most  homogeneous. 
The  dominants  are  all  subtropic  or  Mexican  in  distribution,  with  the  exception 
of  Atriplex  canescens,  while  this  and  Outierrena  are  the  only  ones  that  range 
far  beyond  the  formational  limits  to  the  north.  This  conforms  to  its  occur- 
rence as  a  broad  belt  on  both  sides  of  the  Mexican  boundary.  The  gradual 
dififerentiation  of  this  formational  mass  has  reached  a  point  where  it  seems 
desirable  to  recognise  two  associations,  the  one  centering  about  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  other  around  the  Colorado.  The  reasons  for  this  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  section. 

Structure  of  the  formation. — ^The  general  abundance  of  Larrea  throughout 
the  formation  gives  the  impression  that  the  latter  contains  a  single  associa- 
tion. A  scrutiny  of  the  various  groupings  discloses  a  number  of  constant 
differences  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions,  which  warrant  the 
recog^tion  of  two  corresponding  associations.  The  statistical  evidence  from 
more  than  250  localities  is  supported  by  the  comparative  studies  made  in 
1918,  when  the  formation  was  examined  in  its  entirety  from  Texas  to  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  table  on  the  following  page  the  occurrence  of  the  dominants 
and  their  major  groupings  are  shown  for  the  two  associations.  The  line  which 
separates  them  is  in  general  that  of  the  Galiuro  and  Dragoon  ranges  in  south- 
eastern Arizona. 

It  is  evident  that  Larrea,  Proaopis,  and  Flourensia  far  outrank  all  of  the 
others  in  importance,  and  that  Franseria  is  three  times  as  frequent  as  Acacia 
in  the  association  where  they  meet,  in  addition  to  being  much  more  abimdant. 
Acacia,  Atriplex,  Yucca,  Ephedra,  Fauquiera,  and  Condalia  are  all  more  or  less 
regular  associates  of  the  primary  dominants  in  both  associations.  While 
typically  less  abundant,  they  sometimes  equal  or  exceed  them  in  number. 
The  division  into  two  associations  rests  chiefly  upon  the  complete  absence  of 
Flowrensia  in  the  one,  as  a  dominant  at  least,  and  of  Frameria  in  the  other. 
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and  upon  the  more  uniform  diBtribution  of  PrawpU  in  the  Larrea^Flourerma 
type.  These  difTerences  are  reflected  in  the  figures  showing  the  occurrence 
of  the  four  groupings.  Of  the  other  dominants,  Atriplex  is  more  important 
in  the  west,  and  Yucca  and  Ephedra  in  the  east,  while  Fcuquiera  varies  but 
little  between  the  two.  Parkinwmay  CereuSf  and  Dalea  are  confined  to  the 
western,  and  Rkua  to  the  eastern  association.  Of  the  underslmibs,  OttHer^ 
resia  is  much  more  important  in  one,  and  the  corresponding  genus,  iBocomaf 
in  the  other.  HUaria  and  EnceUa  are  confined  to  the  LarreO'Franseria  asso- 
ciation, Mtcrarhamnua  and  Pariheniuin  practically  to  the  LarrcorFloureiMia^ 
while  Krameria  and  Zinnia  show  little  difference.  All  in  all,  the  evidence 
supports  the  recognition  of  two  recently  differentiated  but  fairly  distinct 
associations. 

Summary  of  dandnanU, 


Larrea- 

Flourenaia 

(Texas-New 

Mexico). 

Lairea- 

Franaeria 

(Ariaona- 

California). 

Larrea- 

Flourenaia 

(Texas-New 

Mexico). 

Larrea- 

F^anaeria 

(Ariaona- 

Califomia). 

Total  number  of 

iooalities 

LiBiTea 

16S 

110 
110 
97 
0 
26 
76 
67 
60 

30 
0 
16 
81 
16 

100 

82 

43 

0 

36 

12 

36 

0 

0 

0 

81 

28 

8 

8 

Fouquiera 

Condalia 

Rhus 

14 
16 
4 
7 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
38 
6 
6 
7 

12 
8 
0 
2 
0 

10 
8 
8 
8 
8 
1 
3 

16 
6 

11 

ProaoDiB 

Flourenaia 

Franaeria 

Koeberlinia.. .... 

Microrhamnua.. . 

Parldnaonia 

Ceteua 

Larrea-Prosopia . . 
LarreapFlourenaia 
Flouiausia-Prosopifl 
LamarFloumiflia- 

ProoopiB 

Larrea-Franseria  . 
Atriplex 

Dalea 

HUaria 

Enoelia 

Parthenium 

GutieiTesia 

laocoma 

Yucca 

Krameria 

Ephedra 

M^^mm^^^^^m  .••••••  •i 

Associations. — ^The  desert  scrub  formation  consists  of  two  associationsi 
the  LarreorFlowreMia  and  the  LarreorFranseria.  In  addition  there  is  the 
doeely  related  community  of  Pro^opis  and  Aoada,  typical  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  subclimax.  Besides  the 
difTerences  in  composition  already  noted,  the  two  associations  differ  much  in 
structure.  In  the  LarreorFlovrensia  type,  the  three  dominants  are  of  nearly 
equal  importance,  as  is  shown  by  their  respective  frequence,  vix,  Lanrea  110, 
Prosopis  110,  and  FloureMia  97,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  four  major  groupings. 
Moreover,  the  latter  show  that  the  dominants  are  frequently  or  r^^ularly 
mixed  on  more  or  less  equal  terms.  OtUterresna  is  the  characteristic  under- 
shrub.  In  the  Larrea^Franseria  community  the  ground-tone  is  given  chiefly 
by  Larrea.  The  unifonn  olive-brown  color  is  less  broken  by  Prosapia,  except 
where  the  two  mix  along  the  line  of  contact  in  valleys  and  draws,  or  in  sandy 
soils.  Flowrensia  is  altogether  lacking.  Franseria^  though  an  undershrub, 
often  ranks  next  to  Lanrea  in  importance,  and  gives  a  distinctive  impress  to 
the  community.  In  some  places  a  similar  r61e  is  taken  by  HUaria,  and  not 
infrequently  FroMeria,  HUaria,  and  Encdia  are  to  be  found  mixed  or  alter- 
nating with  each  other.  A  further  distinction  between  the  two  associations 
is  found  in  the  much  greater  frequency  of  Yucca  and  Ephedra  in  the  Larrea^ 
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Flourenda  type.  Over  much  of  the  area  one  or  both  will  regularly  occur  in 
abundance  with  Prosopis  or  FlovreMia,  though  rarely  with  Larrea  where  it 
is  most  typical. 

Their  relation  to  the  subclimaxes  of  rocky  dopes  and  ridges  marks  another 
difference  between  the  two  associations.  In  the  east  the  subclimax  consists  of 
Ytuxa,  Agtwe^  Delirium,  and  Fouquiera  chiefly,  and  this  explains  why  Yucca 
radiasa  and  macrocarpa  are  such  fr^uent  constituents  of  the  scrub  below.  In 
the  west  Ytuxa  is  largely  confined  to  the  grasslands,  and  the  subclimax  con- 
sists primarily  of  Parfctfwanta,  CereuB,  and  Fouquiera.  All  of  these  mix  with 
Larrea  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  the  heart  of  the 
association,  where  they  are  often  to  be  regarded  as  relicts.  Another  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  LarreorFranseria  type  is  the  presence  of  the  cylindric 
Opufdia8f  such  as  0.  fvlgiday  0.  spimmar,  0.  versicdlor,  etc.  While  Opuntia 
occurs  sparsely  in  the  eastern  association,  it  has  nowhere  been  foimd  in  the 
abundance  which  characterises  it  in  Arisona.  Here  the  species  of  OpunHa 
make  important  communities  on  the  lower  bajada  slopes  with  Larrea  or  in 
the  broad  washes  with  Prosopis. 

Finally,  a  unique  feature  of  the  LarrearFranseria  scrub  is  the  development 
of  a  more  or  less  continuous  cover  of  winter  annuals  from  January  or  February 
to  April.  This  is  the  direct  consequence  of  a  secondary  maximum  of  rainfall 
at  this  time,  and  is  very  similar  to  what  occurs  in  southern  California.  This 
transitory  community  of  annuals  is  little  if  at  all  developed  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Here  the  rainfall  from  January  to  April  is  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  annual,  while  in  Arisona  and  southeastern  California  it  is  30  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  distribution  of  the  rainfall  seems  also  to  explain  the 
change  from  one  association  to  the  other  in  eastern  Arizona.  New  Mexico  and 
western  Texas  receive  60  to  75  per  cent  of  their  annual  rainfall  between 
April  1  and  September  30,  while  the  LarrearFroMeria  region  of  Arizona  and 
California  receives  but  20  to  50  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  Further- 
more, the  greater  tendency  of  the  eastern  type  to  form  savannahs  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  seasonal  distribution  of  the  rainfall  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  for  grassland. 

Relation  to  other  formations.— The  chief  contact  of  the  desert  scrub  is  with 
the  grassland  formation.  This  is  the  case  in  trans-Pecos  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona,  where  the  contact  is  with  the  desert  plains  association.  This  is 
especially  true  of  elevated  plains  and  of  bajadas  with  northerly  slopes.  On 
dopes  with  southerly  and  westerly  exposure  or  rocky  surface  the  scrub  is 
usually  separated  from  chaparral  or  woodland  by  a  broad  band  of  the  Fueca- 
Agave  community  in  the  east  or  one  of  ParkineamaFCerem^Fauquiera  in  the 
west.  The  lines  of  contact  are  often  broad  ecotones  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
grassland,  they  regularly  develop  into  parks  of  scrub  and  grass  several  miles 
wide  along  the  mountain  ranges  and  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  over  the 
southern  Great  Plains.  In  Nevada  and  adjacent  Arisona  and  Utah,  the 
Larrea  scrub  yields  to  the  sagebrush  formation,  and  in  California  it  lies  in 
touch  with  the  sagebrush  or  chaparral,  or  less  frequently  with  woodland.  At 
the  western  edge  of  the  Edwards  Plateau  in  Texas,  desert  scrub  meets  the 
chaparral  of  oak,  and  Prosopis  becomes  the  typical  shrub  of  the  level  valleys 
and  washes  throughout  the  region. 
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THE  EASTERN  DESERT  SCRUB. 

LARREA-FLOUHENSIA  ASSOCIATION. 

This  community  consists  primarily  of  Lamea  mexicana,  Proaapia  jidiflora, 
and  Flourensia  cemiui,  though  other  species  often  play  a  dominant  part  in  it, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Dominants  (total  number  of 
looaUties,  108). 

No. 

Half  shrub  dominants. 

No. 

Lrama  mezicAna 

110 

110 

97 

31 

26 

16 

16 

16 

14 

7 

6 

GutieiTeiia  sarothrae 

Blicrorhamnus  eriooides 

38 
9 

7 
6 
3 
7 
6 
5 
1 
2 

Proaopia  juliflora 

Flouronaia  oernua 

Yucca  radioea  and  macrocarpa. 
Acacia  greggii  and  oonstncta .  . 
Ephedra  torreyana 

Opuntia  phaeacantha 

Parthenium  inoanum 

Atriplex  eaneeoens 

Isocoma  hartwegii 

FouQuiera  splendens 

Chrvsoma  larioifolia 

Koeberiinia  spinoea 

Psilostrophe  cooper! 

Opuntia  arboresoens 

While  any  of  the  shrub  dominants  may  occur  alone,  this  is  rarely  the  oase, 
even  with  the  three  chief  species.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  two  of  the 
latter  occur  mixed  in  varying  proportions,  usually  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  one  of  the  lesser  dominants.  This  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the  four 
principal  groupings,  as  follows: 


Spedes. 

No. 

• 

Species. 

No. 

Larrea-Prosopis 

76 
67 

60 
30 

Larrea-Flourenaia 

Lanea-Flourensia-Piosopis  . . . 

Other  important  groupings  are  Acacia  with  Prosapia  and  Larrea,  Atriplex 
with  ProsapiSf  and  Yucca-Ephedra  or  either  alone  with  Prosopia,  or  with 
various  mixtures  of  the  primary  dominants.  A  layer  of  undershrubs  is  more 
or  less  constantly  present.  Usually  this  consists  of  Oviierrena,  less  frequently 
of  laocama,  Krameriaf  or  Zinnia,  or  two  or  three  of  these  may  be  mixed  in 
varying  degree  (plate  36). 

This  association  occupies  the  levels  above  the  saline  valleys  and  playas  to 
altitudes  of  3,500  to  4,000  feet,  where  it  passes  into  grassy  parks  ifi  which  the 
shrubs  are  secondary.  It  occupies  trans-Pecoe  Texas,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
area  northeast  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Pecos  River,  adjacent  Mexico,  southern 
New  Mexico,  and  eastern  Arizona.  Two  of  the  dominants,  Proaopia  and 
Aoada,  form  an  extensive  community  on  the  plain  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
and  extend  over  much  of  the  Panhandle  region  as  a  low  open  scrub  in  the 
grassy  plains. 

Correlations  and  sequence. — ^The  general  correlation  of  the  LarreorFlourerma 
scrub  is  with  an  annual  rainfall  varying  from  16  inches  along  the  Pecos  to 
8  inches  in  south-central  and  southwestern  New  Mexico.  Over  the  same 
area,  the  annual  evaporation  ranges  from  40  to  60  inches.    The  distribution 


Eastern  Desert  Scrub 


A.  Lnrrcii  cotiHociation,  (Stockton,  Texas. 

B.  Larrca-FlouTcnsia   association,   Pecos,   Texaa. 

C.  Larrea  plain,  Sierra  Blancn,  Texas, 
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of  the  rainfall  ia  peculiar  to  thia  general  region  in  that  less  than  a  third  of  the 
total  usually  falls  in  the  first  six  months,  while  July,  August,  and  September 
receive  more  than  half.  On  the  higher  levels  near  the  mountains,  May  and 
June  are  marked  by  more  rain  and  the  climate  there  becomes  adapted  to 
grassland.  Since  relatively  high  ranges  occur  at  intervals  of  50  to  100  miles 
from  the  Davis  and  Guadalupe  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Santa  Catalina 
and  Whetstone  chains  on  the  west,  it  is  evident  why  the  desert  scrub  con- 
stantly mixes  and  alternates  with  grassland  throughout  the  region. 

While  factor  studies  of  the  dominants  are  lacking,  their  successional  rela- 
tions are  brought  into  evidence  repeatedly  by  changes  in  altitude,  topography, 
and  soil.  These  have  to  do  chiefly  with  water-content,  but  salinity  must 
frequently  be  taken  into  account  as  well.  The  basic  sequence  of  the  associa- 
tion is  shown  by  Prosapia,  Flourenriay  and  Larreaj  wherever  ridges  and  valleys 
occur.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  valley  of  the  Pecos  River  from  Fort 
Stockton  and  Grandf all  to  the  foothills  of  the  Davis  Mountains.  The  primary 
sequence  is  Prosopia  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  a  mixture  of  PraaopiB  and 
Flourensiay  in  which  Flourensia  becomes  more  and  more  abundant  until 
Larrea  appears  as  the  slope  begins,  followed  by  mixed  Flourensia^Larrea^ 
which  becomes  pure  Lcarea  on  the  ridges  or  Larrea  with  sparse  Flowensia 
and  Proaopis.  More  frequently,  the  valleys  are  shallower  and  poorly  drained, 
with  FlaureMia  in  the  center,  followed  by  a  sone  of  FlaurenaiorLarrea  on  the 
slope  and  of  nearly  pure  Larrea  on  the  ridge.  In  the  case  of  valley  washes, 
where  the  soil  is  more  or  less  sandy,  Proeopie  and  Larrea  exhibit  a  similar 
relation  from  valley  to  ridge.  This  typical  relation  to  water-content  is  also 
found  in  sandy  soils  where  Proeopie  forms  hummocks  and  dunes.  As  the  soil ' 
becomes  more  stable  and  the  available  water  decreases,  Flourensia  enters  and 
finally  Larrea^  or  where  Flauremia  is  absent,  Larrea  enters  directly.  Of  the 
other  dominants.  Yucca  radioea  and  Acacia  greggii  most  nearly  resemble 
Proeopia  in  their  water  use.  The  former  has  a  wider  margin  of  adjustment  to 
more  xerophytic  conditions,  and  the  latter  a  narrower  one.  Yucca  tnacrocarpa 
is  more  xerophytic  than  F.  radiosa  and  is  more  often  associated  with  Larrea 
as  a  consequence.  Ephedra  tcrreyana  makes  much  the  same  demands  as 
Proeopie  and  Yucca  radioea,  often  occurring  in  sandy  soils  with  them,  as  well 
as  in  gumbo  valleys  with  Flourensia.  Condalia  and  Koeberlinia  usually  occur 
sparsely  though  generally  in  the  harder  soils.  They  have  been  seen  but  rarely 
in  dominant  or  pure  communities,  and  such  cases  were  in  small  dosed  valleys 
or  ''swags, "  often  with  a  gypsum  soil.  Acacia  constricta  has  in  general  some- 
what higher  water  requirements  than  Larrea,  while  Fouqaiera  approaches 
the  latter  closely  in  many  places.  Its  preference,  however,  is  for  rocky  slopes 
in  which  the  available  water  should  be  higher. 

The  undershrub  dominants  are  all  more  xerophytic  than  the  shrubs  with 
which  they  are  associated.  This  is  indicated  by  their  lower  stature  and  the 
location  of  their  root-systems  at  a  higher  level.  OvUerrena  and  leocomfl  are 
nearly  equivalent  and  are  regularly  associated  with  Proeopis,  or  a  mixture  of 
it  with  Yucca,  AtripHex,  or  Acacia,  usually  in  sandy  soil.  They  are  essentially 
corresponding  species,  occasionally  occurring  together,  but  found  for  the  most 
part  in  their  respective  associations.  Zinnia  and  Krameria  are  typical  asso- 
ciates of  Larrea.  Parthenium  is  found  more  frequently  with  Larrea,  but 
occurs  in  various  mixtiues  of  the  three  primary  dominants. 
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Prwopis  is  the  most  tolerant  of  salinity,  though  practieally  all  the  dominants 
posssess  this  ability  in  ft  large  measure.  Prowpis  occurs  regulariy  with 
Spordbdus  airoides  over  great  saline  flats,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Pecos. 
It  is  constantly  associated  with  Atriplex  oaneaoeiM  on  sandy  dunes  and  hum- 
mocks throughout.  Typical  areas  of  great  extent  occur  from  Sierra  Blanca 
to  El  Paso  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  northward  through  the  Jornada  del 
Muerto  and  the  Tubtrosa  Desert.  Prosapis  also  associates  with  Atriplex 
canescens  and  A.  polycarpa  on  alkaline  plains  and  occasionaly  thrives  in  saline 
meadows  of  DisHchlis  spicaia.  Its  ability  to  withstand  high  concentrations 
is  most  conclusively  shown  by  its  intimate  association  with  SpirodachyB 
occiderUaUs  and  Dondia  moquini  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  FloyrermaBnd  Ephedra 
are  both  more  halophytic  than  Larrea  as  a  rule.  In  the  pure  gjrpsum  soils  of 
the  Pecos  Valley,  Lcarea  is  the  first  shrub  to  enter  in  the  drier  areas,  and 
Condalia  the  first  in  the  swales.  Both  of  these  are  followed  by  ProwpiSj  and 
this  by  either  FUmreneia  or  Acacia. 

The  serai  sequence  of  PraeopiSy  Flourensiaf  and  Larrea  is  confirmed  by  their 
climatic  relations  in  regions  of  greater  rainfall,  such  as  Texas.  In  the  form  of 
savannah  or  forest-like  thicket,  Proeopis  occurs  generally  in  the  western  half 
of  Texas  under  a  rainfall  of  20  to  30  inches.  FZ(nif€9ma  first  appears  at  about 
20  inches,  but  does  not  become  dominant  until  a  rainfall  of  16  inches  is 
reached.  Larrea  appears  last  at  a  rainfall  of  about  16  inches,  where  it  quickly 
takes  rank  as  a  dominant. 

PraeopiB  also  diflfers  from  Larrea  and  Flovreneia  is  being  a  characteristic 
dune-former,  a  habit  doubtless  related  to  its  more  mesophytic  nature.  Mes- 
quite  dunes  and  hummocks  are  a  typical  feature  of  the  formation  from  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas  to  the  Salton  Sea.  They  are  due  to  the  ability  of  Praeopis 
to  grow  faster  than  the  sand  accumulates,  a  property  almost  wholly  lacking 
in  both  Larrea  and  Fhureneia.  It  is  shared  in  greater  or  less  d^^ree  by 
Atriplex  eaneecenSy  Ephedra  torreyana,  Ytuxa  radioea,  Artemisia  flifoliay  and 
Dalea  eeapariaf  with  the  result  that  one  or  more  of  these  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  Proeopie  in  such  areas.  The  much  wider  range  of  the  mesquite 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  sugary  pods  are  eagerly  eaten  by  animals,  which 
scatter  the  well-protected  seeds.  It  suffers  some  disadvantage  in  that  it  is 
often  browsed  by  stock,  while  Flourensia  is  rarely  eaten,  and  Larrea  practically 
never.  This  becomes*  a  marked  handle^)  where  the  kangaroo  rats  are  abun- 
dant, as  they  make  their  mounds  in  mesquite  bushes  almost  exclusively  and 
feed  upon  both  branches  and  roots. 

SOCIETIES. 

No  study  has  yet  been  made  of  the  seasonal  aspects  of  the  eastern  desert 
scrub  and  an  adequate  treatment  of  its  societies  is  impossible.  Since  the 
majority  are  alike  for  both  associations,  a  fair  understanding  of  them  may  be 
obtained  from  the  list  on  page  176. 

THE  WESTERN  DESERT  SCRUB 

LARREA-FRANSERIA  ASSOCIATION. 

Nature* — ^This  association  is  regarded  as  the  more  typical  one  of  the  forma- 
tion. The  evidence  of  this  is  found  chiefly  in  the  larger  number  of  dominants 
and  in  the  more  extensive  continuous  areas  occupied  by  them.  The  western 
scrub  also  exhibits  much  more  of  the  traditional  appearance  of  desert,  due 


Western  Desert  Scrub 


sociaiion,  Tucson,  Arizona, 
m-ociation,  Sftn  Pedro  Valli-y,  Arizonn. 
'I  torrtyaaa  and  Aearia  greggii,  Tucson,  .' 
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largely  to  the  abundance  of  cacti  in  it.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  closely 
the  deserts  of  Mexico,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  continuation.  At  present 
it  likewise  differs  from  the  eastern  type  in  general  absence  of  grasses,  though 
this  may  be  largely  the  work  of  animals.  While  Larrea  is  still  the  most  typical 
dominant,  the  community  shows  extensive  differentiations  in  which  it  is 
nearly  or  entirely  lacking.  However,  it  also  appears  to  have  a  wider  range  of 
adaptation  and  often  becomies  a  shrub  10  to  15  feet  tall  in  washes.  This 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  greater  abundance  of  tall  shrubs  or  low  trees, 
such  as  PorlbifMoma,  OIneya,  and  Daka.  As  already  indicated,  a  characteristic 
feature  is  the  great  development  of  communities  of  low  winter  annuals,  the 
many  species  of  which  cover  the  ground  with  a  brilliant  carpet  (plate  37). 

Extent. — ^The  eastern  limits  of  the  LarrearFranBeria  community  are  indi- 
cated by  the  Galiuro,  Whetstone,  and  Huachuca  Mountains  in  Arizona.  It 
extends  northward  in  the  valleys  of  the  San  Pedro,  Gila,  Salt,  and  Verde 
Rivers  to  find  its  northern  limit  along  the  mountains  of  central  Arizona.  On 
the  west  the  desert  scrub  occupies  the  C!olorado  Desert  and  reaches  into  south- 
western Utah  and  southern  Nevada,  though  greatly  reduced  in  number  of 
dominants.  In  California  it  is  the  climax  vegetation  of  the  Mohave  Desert 
and  Death  Valley,  though  much  of  the  area  is  covered  with  the  halophytic 
■ubclimax  of  AirvflUx  and  related  dominants.  West  of  the  Salton  Basin 
several  of  the  dominants  reach  the  lower  slopes  of  the  San  Jacinto  and  Laguna 
Mountains.  Desert  scrub  is  the  most  important  association  throughout 
Lower  California,  while  in  Mexico  proper  it  occurs  as  far  south  as  Zacatecas 
and  San  Luis  PotosL  The  occurrence  of  both  iVosopM  and  Larrea  southward 
to  Argentina  indicates  a  still  greater  range  for  this  or  some  related  associa- 
tions. 

DOBflNANTS. 


SkrvJtm: 


PftMopis  jotifloim. 
Aeacis  oonstrieta. 
Ptf kmaooia  microplisrUa. 


Opunti*  lulcida. 
OfNinti*  I.  mamillato. 
Opunti*  apinoiior. 


filnit*— continued. 
AtHpln  poljoanMU 
Proiopis  pvbesoeoB. 
Yuoea  ndioaa. 
Koeberiinia 
IfimoMi  bimiflif c 
EpliediB  tnfurea. 
Ephedra  nevadenrifl. 


fl(a(/Ubrti&»— contmoed. 


Opunti*  diaeata. 
Opuntia  cfaknotiea. 
Wwnla  pumlla. 


Paikmaonia  aeuleata. 
Dalea  miiKMa. 
Olnqra  toaota. 


l^onim  flpp. 
Ccrena  thmbai. 


Celtia  pallida. 
Opuntia  Tcnioolor. 
Opuntia  arbuaeQla. 
CoDdalia  lycioKka 
CoiklaUa  ipatlnilata. 
flfanmondflia  ealifomiau 
Atijples 


phyllarioidM. 
Holaeantha  coioiyL 
Canotia  holaoantha. 


CaUiandia  eriophylla. 
Chiyaoma  laridfolia. 
Lq^wrightiL 
Baooharifl  wrightiL 
Trizis  calif offnt«a. 
Opuntia  phaoaoantha. 
Ojwntia  engrimannH. 


i7a(/Ubii(«: 


Hilaria  ijgfala. 
PflOoatniplia  ooopeii. 
Tnoea  baooata. 


diltoidea. 
oorooopifolSa. 


Bflbfciaiiin* 


In  addition  to  the  above,  a  large  number  of  other  shrubs,  halfshrubs,  and 
succulents  occur  frequently  but  sparsely,  or  in  occasional  dan-Jike  groups. 
Others  are  dominant  at  hi^ier  levels,  such  as  spedes  of  Agaoe^  DatyUnum^ 
or  at  lower  <nies,  iUripfax,  Hymenodea,  etc.  The  relation  of  all  of  these  is 
dtiier  actually  or  potentially  successional,  or  they  are  of  minor  importance 
and  can  not  be  further  considered  in  a  brief  account. 
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Structure. — ^The  general  structure  of  the  desert  scrub  is  clearly  revealed 
by  the  color-tones,  as  seen  in  a  bird's-eye  view  of  one  of  the  great  intermoim- 
tain  valleys.  Such  a  view  of  the  Santa  Cms  Valley  from  the  Tucson  Moun- 
tains shows  three  clear  differentiations  of  the  scrub  mass.  The  long  dissected 
bajada  slopes  are  olive-green  with  Parkinsoniaf  Ceretia,  Fouquiera,  and  their 
associates.  The  flood-plains  of  the  valley  are  vivid  green  with  Prosapia  and 
Acacia,  and  the  central  mass  on  the  general  level  of  the  plain  is  bronze  with 
Larrea.  The  courses  of  the  streams  are  marked  chiefly  by  Paptdus,  Sapindus, 
Fraxinus,  Juglans,  and  CdHa,  while  a  nearer  view  reveals  serai  communities 
of  Hymenodea,  Baccharia,  and  CkUapsis  in  the  sandy  washes  and  of  Atriplex 
and  Dondia  in  saline  areas.  Finally,  there  is  a  striking  inversion  of  the  species 
of  the  valleys,  by  which  ProsapU,  Acacia  greggii,  Parhinsonia  torreyanaj 
Olneya  teaata,  and  others  are  carried  up  the  bajada  slopes  or  up  broad  canyons 
into  the  zones  above. 

As  a  consequence,  the  general  zonation  of  the  regions  is  as  follows:  (1)  sub- 
climaxes  of  the  river-bed  and  saltnspots;  (2)  the  valley  community  of  Prosopis, 
Acacia  greggii,  and  Parhinsonia  torreyana;  (3)  the  central  mass  of  the  midland 
plain,  consisting  chiefly  of  Larrea,  often  with  much  Acacia  constrida;  (4)  the 
community  of  bajadas  and  foothills,  characterized  by  Parhinaonia  micrO' 
phylla,  CereuSj  and  Fouquiera;  (5)  the  Prosopia-Acacia  areas  of  the  canyons 
and  savannahs  of  the  mountain  ranges.  The  same  zonal  relations  are  seen 
in  miniature  throughout  the  area  wherever  changes  of  soil,  drainage,  or  eleva^ 
tion  occur  to  modify  the  control  of  the  dominants.  As  these  features  recur 
constantly,  owing  to  the  more  or  less  torrential  nature  of  the  rainfall,  each 
zone  is  much  modified  by  the  mingling  or  alternation  of  dominants  which 
normally  grow  above  or  below  it.  Such  alternation  is  a  regular  feature  of 
the  association  and  explains  the  variety  and  frequence  of  the  groupings  as 
shown  below  (plate  38). 

Oroupings. — ^A  special  study  has  been  made  of  the  grouping  of  the  major 
dominants  over  the  Tucson  plain  and  the  bajadas  and  foothills  of  the  sur- 
rounding ranges.  The  primary  purpose  was  to  throw  light  upon  the  degree 
of  equivalence  of  the  various  dominants,  based  upon  Larrea  as  the  final 
dominant.  It  serves  also  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  species,  and  the  frequence  and  complexity  of  the  various  groupings. 
The  area  covered  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from  the  Santa  Catalina  Moun- 
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A.  Lairea  and  Franseria  dumnsa,  Ajo,  Arizonii. 

IJ.  Linen.  Fromjm  and  Hildria  rigidn,  Ajo,  Arizona. 

C    EnrAia  Jiirinosa  on  Invii  lidKe.  Ajo,  Arizona. 
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tains  on  the  north  to  the  Santa  Rita  on  the  south,  and  about  30  miles  wide 
from  the  Rincons  to  the  Tucson  Range  at  the  west.  It  was  traversed  in  all 
directions  and  the  results  are  thought  to  be  representative.  The  total  number 
of  localities  considered  is  110. 

The  number  of  dominants  in  each  grouping,  irrespective  of  those  of  second- 
ary importance,  varies  from  2  to  6,  with  the  following  frequency:  two  domi- 
nants, 24;  three,  28;  four,  38;  five,  14;  six,  5. 

EMtor  relatioDS.— The  wide  adaptability  of  the  desert  scrub  climax  isshown 
by  its  occurrence  in  a  region  where  the  rainfall  varies  from  2  to  16  inches.  In 
this  respect  it  excels  even  the  sagebrush  formation.  The  desert  scrub  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  is  found  in  a  rainfall  of  7  to  16  inches.  The  western  type  has 
a  much  wider  range.  In  southeastern  Ariaona  it  occurs  in  a  rainfall  as  high 
as  12  to  14  inches,  while  in  the  Colorado  Desert  it  is  still  dominant  under  a 
rainfall  of  2  to  3  inches.  The  evaporation  is  also  much  higher  in  the  western 
association.  From  April  to  September  it  ranges  from  54  inches  at  Tucson  to 
71  inches  at  Calexico,  in  comparison  with  40  to  54  inches  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  The  contrast  would  be  even  greater  if  the  total  annual  evaporation 
were  considered,  as  should  be  the  case  with  a  community  containing  so  many 
evergreen  or  nearly  evergreen  dominants.  The  more  xerophytic  nature  of  the 
climate  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  greater  number  of  cacti  in  the  LaarrearFtanr 
Hfia  scrub,  though  this  probably  has  a  direct  relation  to  winter  temperatures 
as  well  (Shreve,  1914  :  194).  In  so  far  as  the  leafy  shrubs  are  concerned,  the 
lower  rainfall  and  higher  evaporation  are  compensated  in  large  measure  by 
the  distribution  of  rain  during  the  year.  In  southeastern  Arisona  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  the  rain  falls  during  the  period  from  April  1  to  September  30, 
and  the  dominant  vegetation  is  grassland  savannah,  as  already  pointed  out 
for  much  of  the  area  in  southern  New  Mexico.  The  percentage  of  spring  and 
summer  rain  decreases  rapidly  across  southern  Arisona  to  become  30  per  cent  at 
Yuma  and  20  per  cent  at  Calexico.  The  latter  represents  the  typical  winter 
rainfall  of  Calif omia,  which  finds  expression  at  the  lower  levels  in  the  charac- 
teristic sderophyll  chaparral.  Thomber  (1910;  cf.  Spalding,  1909  :  96)  has 
pointed  out  the  relation  of  this  difference  of  rainfall  in  eastern  and  w^item 
Arisona  to  the  abundance  of  winter  annuals  as  well  as  that  of  grasses.  He 
also  shows  that  there  is  a  constant  difference  throughout  the  year  of  one-half 
to  one  inch  of  rainfall  between  the  desert  scrub  and  the  desert  plains  grassland 
(I.e.,  256). 

While  a  number  of  quantitative  studies  have  been  made  of  the  desert  scrub 
in  the  region  of  Tucson,  those  of  Spalding  (1909  :  91)  are  the  only  ones  which 
bear  directly  upon  the  comparative  factors  for  different  dominants  or  com- 
munities. The  curves  showing  the  march  of  water-content  from  October  1907 
to  April  1908  are  of  the  most  significance.  These  are  given  for  the  Parkin- 
sonuk-Fouquiera  community  of  Tumamoc  HUl,  the  Larrea  consociation  of  the 
dope,  the  community  of  ParkiMania  torreyana  and  Acacia  greggii  in  a  wash, 
and  the  Prawpis  consociation  of  the  flood-plain.  These  are  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  topographic  and  successional  evidence  in  that  the  hill  and 
flood-plains  show  the  highest  water-content  and  the  slope  and  wash  the 
lowest.  However,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Larrea  slope  or  plain  is  typically 
drier  than  the  wash  containing  Parkin&ania,  Acacia,  and  Prosapis,  in  spite  of 
the  figures.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  author  himself  in  his  discussion 
of  conditions  in  the  wash  (1.  c,  14).    A  comparison  of  the  curves  for  the  hill 
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and  the  flood-plain  aie  especially  instructiye.  The  former  are  regularly 
higher,  due  partly  to  the  faet  that  they  were  taken  on  the  north  dope,  but  the 
two  sets  are  sufficiently  alike  to  furnish  aready  explanation  of  the  charac- 
teristic inversion  by  which  Prosapis  and  Acacia  greggii  in  particular  occur  in 
the  foothills  (plate  39). 

Suceessional  relations.— No  quantitatiye  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
actual  or  potential  succession  in  the  desert  scrub  climax.  While  the  movement 
is  necessarily  slow  in  a  region  so  arid,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  general 
occurrence  of  succession  in  flood-plains,  eq>ecially  in  salt-spots,  dunes,  and 
washes,  and  in  secondary  areas.  Even  in  what  seem  stable  areas,  the  move- 
ment toward  the  Larrea  consociation  as  the  final  climax  dominant  is  clear. 
Spalding  (1909  :  16,  30)  has  noted  this  tendency  on  Tumamoc  HiU  as  weU  as 
in  the  wash,  and  it  can  be  discovered  wherever  topographic  or  biotic  factors 
produce  bare  areas  or  otherwise  modify  existing  ones. 

The  type  of  succession  is  peculiar  to  desert.  SuccessicHi  is  regularly  meso- 
tropic,  i.  e.y  developing  in  hydrophytic  or  xerophytic  habitats  which  con- 
stantly become  more  mesophytic  to  the  final  clixnax  (Clements,  1916  :  182). 
In  the  desert  scrub  the  seres  are  all  xerotropic,  in  that  the  earlier  stagesare 
less  xerophytic  than  the  climax.  This  results  in  the  sere  being  exceptional  in 
having  a  small  number  of  stages  and  a  slow  rate  of  movement.  Moreover, 
while  the  topographic  relations  of  erosion  and  deposition  to  the  climax  plain 
are  essentiaUy  as  in  ordinary  succession,  the  climax  itself  is  xerophytic.  Con- 
sequently the  Larrea  plain  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  threefold  baseline  for 
topography,  climate,  and  succession,  toward  which  all  the  others  are  tending, 
slowly  but  nevertheless  surely.  In  a  region  where  pennanent  streams  and 
lakes  are  all  but  impossible,  the  hydroeere  is  absent  or  is  quickly  converted 
mto  a  halosere  (MacDougal,  1914).  The  latter  begins  in  a  s^  more  arid  than 
that  of  the  climax,  but  its  position  seems  normally  to  result  in  a  habitat  which 
is  less  xerophytic,  since  ProMpia  usually  enters  before  Larrea,  Apart  from 
this,  the  hill  and  vaUey  oonununities  are  both  less  xerophytic  than  the 
Larrea  plains  and  hence  show  similar  sequences. 

Of  the  valley  dominants,  Ptosapis  is  the  least  xerophytic.  This  is  shown 
by  its  form,  which  is  often  that  of  a  tree,  capable  of  forming  continuous  wood- 
lands, and  by  its  association  with  such  mesophytic  river-bank  species  as 
FraxinuSf  8apindu8f  etc.  Acacia  greggii  follows  Proecpie  doeely  in  its  water 
requirements,  and  is  foUowed  in  turn  by  Condalia  lydoidee  and  Acacia  con' 
ebricta.  While  their  association  is  much  less  frequent,  Olneya  and  ParHn- 
sania  iorreyana  appear  but  little  more  xerophytic  than  ProaopiSf  and  this  is 
likewise  true  of  Dalea  epinoea.  The  three  lowland  chollas,  Opuntia  fvlgida^ 
0.  /.  mamiUata,  and  0.  apinasiar  have  a  wide  range  of  equivalence.  In  general 
they  are  most  abimdant  in  the  ecotone  between  Ptoeopis  and  Larreaj  but 
they  extend  well  into  both  consociations,  especially  the  latter.  The  three 
cacti  are  often  the  dominants  in  Larrea  plains  on  which  subaerial  processes  are 
active.  Yucca,  Ephedra,  and  Koeberlinia  resemble  Proaapie  more  nearly  in 
their  demands,  but  the  latter  is  often  found  in  the  lower  Larrea  levels  also. 
Atriplex  caneacene  and  A.  pdycarpa  are  regularly  associated  with  Proaopia, 
perhaps  largely  because  of  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  withstand  salt. 

The  dominants  of  the  foothills  and  the  upper  bajadas  approach  Larrea 
in  requirements,  as  indicated  by  the  frequence  of  their  association.    Here  the 
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A.  Cm  iis-l-:ii(tlia  in  lavii  iiilj;c  with  Jjinia  bfl#w,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

B.  Parlinfiwn  inifro/i/ii/J/a  ami  firciisffiffdiifcHs  on  foothills  of  Tuc'son  Mountains. 

C.  Fniiquiirti  upkiitlins  cimsocial i'ln,  Santa  Rita  Ili^aorve. 
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sequenoe  is  nore  difficult  to  detenoine  because  of  the  inegulsr  topograi^ 
and  the  ooofuaiig  effect  of  temperature.  Moreover,  the  hotter  and  drier 
southeriy  dopes  are  younger  and  leas  staUe  than  the  northerly  oneSi  thus 
further  complicating  the  problem.  In  generali  it  may  be  said  that  Foufiiimi 
stands  nearest  Larrm^  Cenm  comes  next,  and  Parkinmmia  micropAytta  is 
last.  Though  PorJbiMOfiiamins  with  lorrsa  in  scores  of  plaoesi  this  is  la^^ 
due  to  the  wide  adaptation  of  the  latter. 

The  occurrence  of  the  half  shrub  dominants  is  correlated  more  or  less  closely 
with  that  of  the  shrubs,  and  they  exhibit  a  similar  aonation.  l9owma  is 
habitually  associated  with  ProwpUf  but  occurs  also  in  the  lower  Lorrea  areas. 
OpunHa  disooto  is  an  associate  of  the  cylindric  OpufUiaa  and  hence  has  a  wide 
range.  The  most  typical  half  shrub  associates  of  Lorrsa  are  FrofiMria  dmi^^ 
HUaria  rigidaf  Krameria  gUmiidow^  Zinnia  pumOa^  and  Pmlodrcphe  coopm. 
FroMeria  ddtoidea  characterises  the  IxaitarParkin$onia  ecotone, 
Encelia  farino9a  is  typical  of  the  ParkinwniorFimquiera  community. 
tmgktiif  Chrysoma  larieifoiiaf  Parthenivm  ineanum,  and  BMria  juncM  are 
usually  restricted  to  the  latter  also.  CaUiandra  eriophyUa  is  typical  of  the 
foothill  areas  of  Prowpis  and  Acacia  and  reaches  its  greatest  abundance  on  the 
Prowpis  savannahs. 

Boot  relations.— Camion  (1911)  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
roots  of  desert  plants,  in  which  he  recognises  three  types  of  root  systems.  The 
generalised  type  has  the  tap-root  and  laterals  both  well  developed,  while  of 
the  two  specialised  types,  one  has  emphasised  the  tap-root  and  the  other  the 
laterals.  The  dominants  with  generalised  root  systems  are  Larrea,  Prowpi^f 
Acacia^  ParkiMoniOf  Fouquiera^  CdHa,  Lydimtf  FroMtria^  and  EneAia. 
Those  with  a  well-developed  tap-root  are  Cmdalia,  Ephedraf  and  Koeberlinia. 
Practically  all  the  cacti  have  superfidal  roots  with  prominent  laterals,  though 
the  arborescent  Opuniias  approach  the  generalised  type.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  roots  of  annuals  are  the  most  superficial,  penetrating  the  soil 
rarely  more  than  8  inches,  and  with  the  muTimiim  development  at  about  2 
nches. 

In  general,  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  three  layers  of  roots  in  the  soil,  the 
uppermost  of  annuals,  followed  closely  by  the  root-layer  of  the  cacti,  and  a 
much  broader  deepnaeated  layer  composed  of  tap-root  systems,  with  or  without 
prominent  laterals.  The  tendency  to  place  roots  at  different  levels  minimises 
the  direct  competition  of  the  dominants,  as  Cannon  has  pointed  out  (1«  c.,  64). 
This  is  especially  effective  in  the  case  of  the  superficially  rooted  annuals  and 
cacti.  The  necessary,  compensation  for  the  period  €l  seasonal  drouth  is 
secured  by  drouth  evasion  in  one  and  drouth  resistance  in  the  other.  The 
wide  spread  of  laterals  in  many  of  the  dominants  explains  the  characteristic 
open  spacing  of  the  desert  scrub  and  the  bush-like  habit.  The  effect  of  a 
larger  water  supply  is  seen  espedaUy  on  the  flood-plain,  where  Pra90pi$, 
Acacia,  and  ParkinMnia  often  become  trees,  and  even  Larrea  may  grow  to  a 
height  of  15  feet  or  more.  This  is  shown  even  more  strikingly  along  the  mar- 
gins of  roads,  where  the  shrubs  become  remarkably  vigorous  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  runoff  and  the  freedom  from  competition.  This  effect  is  universally 
exhibited  by  the  halfshrub,  iBocama,  in  which  the  plants  along  the  roadside 
are  often  twice  as  tall  as  thoee  in  the  midst  of  the  conmiunity.  Its  response 
was  especially  graphic  in  1918,  when  the  roadsidb  plants  leafed  out  fully  while 
those  of  the  mass  were  still  leafless  (plate  40). 
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SOCIETIES  AND  CLANS. 

The  desert  scrub  poesesseB  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  herbaceous  species. 
The  great  majority  of  these  are  annuals,  owing  to  the  existence  of  two  rainy 
seasons  separated  by  periods  of  drought.  There  are  in  consequence  two 
dear-cut  growing  seasons  which  may  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  aspects, 
though  closer  study  may  show  that  these  are  themselves  divisible  into  aspects. 
The  two  seasons  are  winternspring  and  summer.  Since  they  depend  wholly 
upon  the  incidence  of  the  corresponding  rains,  the  dates  of  beginning  and 
closing  are  extremely  variable.  After  the  severe  drought  of  1917,  the  first 
winter  annuals  did  not  appear  until  March  and  the  seasonal  communities 
were  exceptionally  dwarf,  sparse,  and  short-Uved.  The  continuance  of  the 
drought  brought  about  an  almost  complete  failure  of  the  summer  annuals  and 
many  of  the  herbaceous  perennials.  The  occurrence  of  unusual  rains  in  the 
following  autumn  led  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  most  important  annuals 
by  the  beginning  of  December,  and  the  ensuing  development  was  exception- 
aUy  complete  and  vigorous. 


AUionia  inoarnata. 
Aster  spinotufl. 
Bahia  absinthifolia. 
Balleya  multiradiata. 
Boerhaavia  viBooaa  oligadena. 
Delphinium  soaposum. 
Euphorbia  albomargfnata. 
Euphorbia  oapiteUata. 
Franseria  tenuif oUa. 
Gutaerreiia  microoephala. 
Hoffmannseggia  drepano* 


Hoffmaimflegsia  jameeii. 
Hoffmannaeggia  stricta. 
Pappoi^Tum  wrightii. 
Pentstemon  wrightlL 
Philibertella  hartwegii  hetero- 

phyUa. 
Rumex  hymenoeepalua. 
Setaxia  oompodta. 
Sida  lepidota  sagittifoUa. 
Solanum  elaeagiiifolium. 
Sphaeraloea  cuspidata. 
Teuorium  oubenae. 
Triodia  mutioa. 
Tiiodia  pulohella. 
Verbena  dliata. 

Lona^ived  AnnvalB: 
Atriples  braoteoea. 
Atriplez  elegaiia. 
Atriplex  texana. 
ChenopodSum  fremontii. 
.  Eriogonum  abertianum. 
Eriogonum  deflezum. 
Eriogonum  triohopodum. 


Lang-livod  Annuolt-^oontinued. 
Euphorbia  preslii. 
Helianthus  annuua. 
Helianthus  petiolaris. 
Heterotheoa  •ubazillaria. 
Lepidium  thurberi. 
Maehaeranthera  parvifolia. 
Maohaeranthera  tanaoetifolia. 
Vetbesina  eneelioides. 
WiaUienia  refraeta. 

AumtMr  AnniuaU: 

AmanntuB  palmeri. 
Aristida  amerioana. 
Bouteloua  aristidoides. 
Bouteloua  polyvCaohya. 
Chloria  elegana. 
Cladothziz  lanuginosa. 
Eragiostifl  neo-mezieaxUu 
Eragrostia  pQosa. 
Eriochloa  punctata. 
Kallrtroemia  brachystylis. 
Kallstioemia  grandiflora. 
Leptoehloa  viMida. 
Panioum  hirtioaulum. 
Pectis  pappoaa. 
Peetia  prostrata. 
Phsraalia  angulata  Unkiana. 
Tiianthema  portulaeaatrum. 

WifUtr  AfmudU 

Aotinolepia  lanoaa. 
Amainolda  intermedia. 
Amainokia  teaaellata. 
AatragaluB  nuttaHianua. 
gracilis, 
lobata. 


WinUr  Annuqfa — continued. 
Chaenaotia  atevioides. 
Cxyptanthe  angustif oUa. 
Cryptanthe  pterooaiya. 
Daueua  pusiUuB. 
Eremiastrum  bellidioidea. 
Eaohscholtaia  meaioana. 
Evas  cauleaoens. 
Festuoa  octoflora. 
Gilia  filifolia. 
Harpagonella  palmeri. 
Lappula  redowflldi. 
Lepidium  Uudooarpum. 
LeaquereUa  gordoni. 
Lotus  humistratus. 
Lupinus  l^tophyllus. 
Malaoothrix  glabrata. 
Malaoothrix  sonohoides. 
Malvastnim  exile. 
Mentselia  albioauiis. 
Mtoioseris  linearifolia. 
Monolepis  nuttalliana. 
Ortbooarpua  purpurasoena. 
Peotooazya  linearis. 
Peotocarya  penicillata. 
Phaoelia  crenulata. 
Phaoelia  distans. 
Phalaxis  caioliniana. 
Plagiobothrys  arisonioua. 
Plantago  fastigiata. 
Plantago  ignota. 
Pobrpogon  monspeliensia. 
Salvia  oolumbaiiae. 
Sophia  indaa. 
Sophia  pinnata. 
Streptanthus  arisonicus. 
Thelypodlimi  lasiophyllum. 
Veronica  peregrina. 


The  more  important  herbs  of  the  scrub  are  grouped  in  the  following  list 
under  four  heads,  vis,  perennials,  long-lived  aimuals,  summer  annuals,  and 
winter  annuals.  The  first  alone  constitute  true  societies,  the  annuals  repre- 
senting the  initial  stage  of  a  subsere  which  advances  no  further  because  of  the 
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A.  Pouquiera  subcliinax  in  Larrca  plain,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

B.  Opvnlia  fiilgi/la  consociation,  San  Pedro  \'allcy,  Arizona. 

C.  Opuntia  discatu,  fulgida.  and  spino^ior,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
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anntuUly  recurrent  drought  of  late  spring  and  early  summer.  Henoe,  they  are 
strictly  pioneer  socies  and  families,  but  by  virtue  of  their  annual  recurrence 
they  may  well  be  treated  as  societies  of  annuals.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  the  herbaceous  communities  of  dimes,  washes,  and  salt-spots,  and  of  dis- 
turbed areas,  which  are  successional  in  nature.  A  large  number  of  these  serai 
annuals  are  identical  with  those  already  mentioned.  Finally,  there  are  a  nimi- 
ber  of  perennial  grasses,  some  of  which  have  entered  from  the  desert  plains  in 
contact  with  the  scrub  at  its  upper  limit,  and  others  which  may  be  regarded 
as  relicts  of  a  former  savannah  condition  of  certain  portions  of  the  desert 
scrub.  Such  are  MtMenbergia  porterij  ArisUda  dtoarieaJta,  and  BouUioua 
rotkrockU  in  particular.  The  lists  given  above  are  contributed  by  Professor 
J.  J.  Thomber  and  are  based  chiefly  upon  studies  in  southern  Arizona,  though 
the  majority  of  species  extend  throughout  the  association. 

THE  CHAPARRAL  CLIMAX. 

QUERCUB^I^EANOTHUS  FORMATION. 

Nature. — ^The  chaparral  formation  is  characterised  by  low  shrubs  of  the 
same  vegetation-form  and  for  the  most  part  of  similar  systematic  relationship. 
In  comparison  with  forest,  it  is  xeroid  in  character,  but  distinctly  less  so  than 
sagebrush  and  desert  scrub,  which  resemble  it  in  physiognomy.  It  is  not 
dwarfed  woodland,  similar  to  that  found  at  timber-line.  It  not  only  lacks 
the  habit  of  ''elfin"  wood,  but  the  characteristic  species,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Quercus,  do  not  belong  to  tree  genera.  In  fact,  there  is  little  more 
reason  for  regarding  chaparral  as  dwarfed  forest  than  for  treating  sagebrush 
or  Larrea  desert  as  such.  It  represents  a  distinct  ecological  type,  intermediate 
in  character  and  requirements  between  grassland  or  scrub  desert,  i.  6.,  sage- 
brush and  mesquite  on  the  one  hand  and  forest  or  woodland  on  the  other. 
This  is  supported  by  its  almost  universal  occurrence  in  front  of  forest  or 
around  it  wherever  it  meets  grassland  or  desert.  While  timber-line  scrub  has 
a  general  resemblance  to  chaparral  at  the  first  glance,  it  differs  essentially  in 
habitat,  floristic,  and  physiognomy,  and  belongs  to  a  whoUy  different  category. 

The  term  chaparral  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  West  and  Southwest 
for  scrub  or  thicket.  It  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  mesquite  of  Texas 
and  the  AdenostomarCeanothua  association  of  California,  and  less  frequently 
to  the  Quercu9-CercocarpiL8  community  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  region.  In 
spite  of  their  general  resemblance  to  chaparral,  this  term  seems  never  to  be 
used  for  sagebrush  or  for  the  creosote-bush  desert  (Larrea  consociation). 
Naturally,  it  is  in  common  use  in  those  regions  where  Spanish  influences  are 
still  felt,  and  it  disappears  gradually  to  the  northward  long  before  the  com- 
munity itself  has  disappeared.  In  restricting  the  word  to  one  formation  and 
in  broadening  it  to  cover  all  the  associations  of  that  climax,  the  thought  has 
been  to  follow  the  major  usage  and  at  the  same  time  to  definitize  it.  As  a 
result,  all  the  associations  of  this  formation  from  the  Missouri  Valley  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  designated  as  chaparral  on  account  of  the  essential  eco- 
logical unity  discussed  below.  A  further  refinement  has  been  made  in  dis- 
tinguishing climax  and  subclimax  chaparral,  both  in  the  East  and  West.  As 
indicated  later,  these  are  so  closely  related  successionally  and  have  so  many 
points  in  common  that  a  distinct  term  for  the  subclimax  chaparral  seems  both 
unnecessary  and  unwise. 
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Unity  of  the  chapanal  fonnatioii. — ^In  view  of  the  exceptionally  wide  range, 
the  floristic  unity  of  the  chaparral  is  remarkable.  The  major  dominants 
belong  to  10  genera,  namely,  Quercua,  CeanothuSf  CercocarpuSf  RkuSy  Prunus, 
Amdanchierf  Symphoricarpuiy  Rosa,  Arctastaphylu8f  and  Shepherdia.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  all  of  these  occur  as  dominants  in  both  associations, 
and  in  the  subclimaxes  as  well.  The  relationship  is  even  better  shown  by  such 
species  as  Rhus  trikbata,  Prunua  demissa,  Ardastaphylus  pungensy  Cerco- 
carpus  parvifoliuSf  and  CeanoOius  cuneaJtus,  which  are  dominants  in  both  asso-  ] 

ciations.  Still  other  species,  such  as  AmeUmchier  alnifcliaf  Holodiscus  dis- 
color, Sfflnphoricarpus  a]buSf  and  PkUadelphus  gordonianus  occur  as  dominants 
in  one  and  are  of  secondary  importance  in  the  other.  It  is  also  a  striking  fact 
that  of  25  genera  which  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  formation,  all  but  two 
belong  to  the  order  Resales  or  to  the  related  Acerales  and  Fagales.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  appearance  or  physiognomy  of  the  formation.  The  domi* 
nants  not  only  belong  to  the  same  vegetation-form,  vis,  shrubs,  but  also  to 
the  same  general  growth-form.  Instead  of  being  tall  shrubs,  as  a  rule  prac- 
tically all  of  them  assume  the  bush-form  or  produce  several  ste  ns.  The 
latter  is  a  consequence  of  the  nearly  universal  habit  of  forming  root-sprouts 
to  which  the  chaparral  owes  much  of  its  success,  especially  in  competition  • 

with  grassland.  The  regular  occurrence  of  several  dominants  in  mixture  also 
explains  the  general  uniformity  in  height  and  habit,  which  so  often  gives 
chaparral  the  appearance  of  a  densely  woven  green  carpet. 

One  evident  difference  between  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  the  Coastal 
chaparral  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  deciduous,  the  latter  evergreen  or 
sclerophyll.  This  difference  is  probably  to  be  correlated  with  winter  as  the 
most  xerophytic  period  for  the  former  and  summer  for  the  latter.  While  this 
distinction  is  characteristic,  it  is  not  thorough  and  must  not  be  given  too  much 
importance.  The  most  representative  species  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chapar- 
ral is  Quercus  undviaJta,  which  exhibits  deciduous  forms  in  the  north  and  ever- 
green ones  in  the  south.  Likewise,  Cercocarpus  parvifolius  is  a  more  northern 
deciduous  species  and  C  ledifolius  a  southerly  evergreen  one,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  both  are  found  together  over  the  foothills  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
and  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  evergreen  Ardosiaphylus  pungens  and  Ceano- 
thus  cuneatus  greggii  are  found  from  northern  Arizona  to  central  Utah  in 
intimate  association  with  QuercuSf  Rhus,  and  Amdanchier.  A  similar  condi- 
tion is  encountered  in  California,  where  most  of  the  chief  dominants  are  ever- 
green, but  they  are  often  associated  with  deciduous  species,  such  as  Cerco- 
carpus  partnfoUuSf  Holodiscus  discolor,  Prunus  demissa,  and  others.  As  a 
consequence,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  nothing  ontradictory  in 
having  deciduous  and  evergreen  dominants  in  the  same  ormation  and  even 
in  the  same  association. 

Climatic  relations. — Geographically,  chaparral  is  a  western  formation, 
reaching  its  typical  development  on  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountans 
and  its  numerous  secondary  ranges,  and  on  those  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Cas- 
cade, and  Coast  Ranges  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  This  relation  is  strikingly  shown 
by  its  appearance  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Wildcat  Moim- 
tains  of  western  Nebraska  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
main  range.    This  is  naturally  to  be  explained  by  the  climatic  relations.    As 
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the  typical  cone  between  forest  and  grassland  or  desert,  chaparral  has  an 
intermediate  climatic  position.  It  resembles  forest  in  the  wide  range  of  rain- 
fall conditions  in  which  it  occurs,  and  only  a  general  correlation  with  the 
latter  is  possible.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  chaparral  lies  between  15  and 
20  inches  of  rainfall.  In  southern  California  it  ranges  from  10  to  20  inches, 
and  in  northern  California  and  Oregon  it  occurs  on  dry  slopes  under  50  to  60 
inches.  It  seems  clear  that  chaparral  is  possible  in  10  inches  of  rainfall  only 
where  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  cuts  down  evaporation,  and  at  50  inches  only 
where  insolation  greatly  increases  it.  Here,  even  more  than  in  sagebrush  and 
grassland,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  determine  water-content,  evaporation,  and 
especially  transpiration  relations  before  adequate  correlations  can  be  estab- 
lished (fig.  7). 
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Fio.  7. — Monthly  and  total  rainfall  for  representative  localities  in  the  assooiationB  of 

the  chaparral  climax. 

Origin  and  succession. — ^The  chaparral,  like  the  grassland  and  desert  scrub, 
is  li^^ly  southwestern  in  origin.  This  would  be  expected  from  its  general 
climatic  relations  as  well  as  from  its  greater  development  in  the  south,  and 
its  uniform  shading-out  to  the  northward  along  both  mountain  systems. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  genera  such  as  Prunus  and  Rasa^  all  of  the  domi- 
nants are  either  southwestern  or  have  reached  their  chief  development  in  the 
Southwest.  Thus,  it  seems  probable  that  the  chaparral  has  moved  north- 
ward from  an  original  southern  center  and  has  differentiated  into  two  associa- 
tions as  a  consequence  of  finding  ecesis  most  successful  along  the  two  great 
mountain  axes. 
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The  sucoesfidonal  relations  of  the  chaparral  are  expressed  chiefly  in  the 
xerosere  and  the  subsere.  The  primary  succession  is  found  usually  on  rock 
outcrops  and  especially  on  talus  slides,  and  exhibits  the  same  essential  stages 
in  the  various  regions.  The  subsere  is  much  the  most  frequent  and  important, 
especially  from  the  practical  side.  It  is  regularly  caused  by  fire,  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  chaparral  areas,  as  they  exist  to-day,  have  resulted  from  fire. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  chaparral  was  originally  developed  in 
response  to  fire.  Like  grassland,  it  originated  in  response  to  a  xeroid  climate 
and  followed  the  latter  in  its  extension  into  new  regions.  Like  grassland, 
also,  it  was  able  to  develop  its  natural  dominance  after  fire  much  more  quickly 
than  forest  could,  with  the  result  that  fire  has  constantly  increased  the  area 
of  chaparral  at  the  expense  of  the  forest.  As  a  consequence,  chaparral  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  types  developmentally.  The  original  and  most  typical  is 
climax  chaparral,  corresponding  to  a  climate  whose  water  efficiency  is  lower 
than  that  demanded  by  forest.  The  most  recent  type  is  subdimax  chaparral, 
which  occupies  a  sone  of  variable  width  about  the  climax  proper.  It  is  not 
only  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  original  forest  by  fire,  or  clearing  and 
fire,  but  also  owes  its  persistence  to  the  periodic  recurrence  of  these  disturbing 
processes.  While  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  process  of  succession  in  each 
region  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  chaparral  with  complete  certainty,  the 
indicators  left  by  the  denuding  agent  as  well  as  the  development  itself  are 
usually  sufficient  to  permit  a  trustworthy  decision.  The  distinction  between 
climax  and  subclimax  chaparral  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
a  region,  and  this  matter  is  further  discussed  on  a  later  page. 

Bange  and  extent. — Chaparral  does  not  dominate  great  areas,  as  is  the  case 
with  grassland  and  sagebrush.  While  it  occurs  in  considerable  bodies  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  it  is  generally  found  in  relatively  narrow  and 
often  much  interrupted  belts  along  the  edge  of  forest  formations.  Conse- 
quently, while  the  formation  has  an  exceedingly  wide  range,  it  posesses  rela- 
tively little  continuity,  and  hence  is  little  impressive  over  much  of  its  broad 
extent.  It  is  poorly  developed  along  the  line  of  contact  between  the  deciduous 
forest  and  grassland,  attains  fair  expression  along  the  base  of  the  main  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  becomes  massive  in  the  Wasatch  Moimtains  of  Utah, 
and  reaches  its  fullest  expression  in  California. 

As  a  climax,  the  chaparral  is  found  from  Wyoming  and  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota  southward  along  the  Rockies  into  Texas  and  Mexico.  It 
extends  across  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  along  the  mountain  ranges. 
It  is  greatly  broken  up  by  the  mass  of  the  sagebrush  and  desert  scrub  forma- 
tions in  Nevada  and  in  the  Mohave  and  Colorado  Deserts,  but  it  reappears  on 
the  mountain  ranges  of  southern  California  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Chaparral 
is  to-day  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  association  foimd  in  California,  but 
it  rapidly  loses  its  importance  with  increasing  rainfall  and  the  consequent 
development  of  forest.  In  northern  California  and  in  Oregon  it  becomes 
limited  to  the  drier  slopes  more  and  more  and  finaDy  becomes  a  mere  subclimax 
or  completely  disappears. 

The  chaparral  dominants  belong  to  30  genera,  the  majority  of  which  range 
throughout  the  formation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Quercus,  CercocarpuSy 
CeanothWf  Rhus,  Prunua,  Amelanchier,  Symphoricarpua,  Rosa,  Opulaster, 
Purshia,  Ribes,  and  Camus.  A  striking  group  of  genera  is  limited  to  the 
Southwest  or  finds  its  chief  development  there.   This  consists  of  PeraphyUum^ 
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FendUra,  FaUugia,  Cowaniay  Coieogynef  Rdbiniay  and  Oarryay  all  but  the  last 
belongiiig  to  the  rose  order.  Of  35  species  of  dominants  more  than  half  range 
from  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  or  the  Dakotas  to  Texas  or  New  Mexico, 
thence  to  Arizona  and  Califomia  on  the  southwest  and  to  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, or  British  Columbia  at  the  northwest.  While  only  a  few  are  major  domi- 
nants throughout  this  wide  area,  all  are  sufficiently  important  to  show  the 
basic  unity  of  the  formation  and  the  close  relationship  of  the  various  associa- 
tions, both  climax  and  subclimax. 

Strueture  of  the  formation. — ^The  studies  of  the  last  six  years  have  revealed 
several  different  regions  in  which  the  chaparral  type  of  vegetation  reaches 
more  or  less  complete  expression.  These  are  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  Southwest,  the  Northwest,  the  Missouri  Valley,  and  Texas. 
In  the  last  two,  as  in  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  chaparral  is 
subclimax.  These  communities  do  not  belong  to  the  f  onnation  proper  and 
are  considered  with  it  chiefly  because  of  their  contiguity  and  general  relation- 
ship. They  are  properly  assodes  of  a  climax  forest.  Of  the  four  climax 
maxima,  two  stand  out  clearly,  namely,  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Coastal. 
The  other  two  have  been  regarded  tentatively  as  associations  during  the 
course  of  the  field  work.  In  order  to  determine  their  real  rank  as  well  as  the 
relationship  of  the  several  conmiunities,  a  smnmary  has  been  made  of  all  the 
groupings  of  dominants  recorded  from  1900  to  1918,  as  well  as  in  1893,  when  a 
botanical  reconnaissance  was  made  along  the  Missouri  and  Niobrara  Rivers. 
The  smnmary  comprises  approximately  500  localities,  of  which  206  are  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  39  in  the  Northwest,  38  in  the  Southwest,  45  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  164  in  the  subclimax  chaparral  of  the  grassland  forma- 
tion. The  occurrence  of  the  dominants  in  the  five  regions  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  182.  No  account  is  taken  here  of  the  Califomian  subclimax, 
which  is  essentially  different. 

Gioniring  of  dominants;— The  unity  of  the  formation  is  readily  seen  from 
the  distribution  of  the  genera  especially.  The  first  7  genera  occur  in  all  the 
five  areas,  5  others  occur  in  three,  and  6  are  found  in  two.  Three  of  the 
species  are  present  in  all  five  communities,  4  others  in  four  of  the  areas,  5  in 
three,  and  9  in  two.  The  differentiation  of  the  muTimn.  is  revealed  by  the 
presence  of  certain  genera  and  species  in  one  area  and  not  in  another,  as  well 
as  by  their  frequence.  For  ^cample,  Adeno^ioma  and  Qu^cus  dumosa  occur 
only  in  the  Coast  chaparral,  while  Ceanothua  cuneaius  and  ArdosiaphyluB 
pungens  are  of  the  first  importance  in  it  alone.  Likewise  FaUugiaf  Cawania, 
Cdeogyne,  Robinia,  and  Fendlera  are  limited  to  the  Southwest  and  the  southern 
part  of  tb9  Rocky  Mountain  association.  The  differentiation  of  the  subclimax 
community  is  shown  by  Quercus  macrocarpa,  Symphoriearpus  ocdderUaliSf 
Rosa  arkansanaf  Elaeagmu  argenUa,  Fraxinua  viridiSf  Prunua  amencana,  and 
Bhu9  glabra,  while  a  less  distinct  maximum  in  the  Northwest  is  indicated 
by  PuTshta,  OpukuteTf  PkUaddphus,  HolodUcus,  and  PeraphyUum. 

The  relationship  of  these  five  maxima  is  revealed  by  the  frequence  of  the 
dominants  as  shown  in  the  table.  The  itaUc  numbers  indicate  those  which 
occur  in  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  localities  visited.  The 
Rocky  Motmtain  chaparral  exhibits  12  dominants  which  occur  in  10  or  more 
localities,  and  of  these  8  are  equally  important  in  the  Northwest,  while  but 
2  are  absent  in  the  latter.   The  southwestern  chaparral  has  6  of  the  12  most 
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frequent  dominants  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  community.  It  also  shows  6 
other  important  dominants,  5  of  which,  Cercocarpus  ledifolvu8f  FdUugiaf 
Cawania,  CdUogyne^  and  ArdosUiphyluB  jmngens,  are  of  greater  significance 
than  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  one,  Ceanothus  cuneatua  greggiif  is  largely 
absent  in  the  latter.  A  comparison  of  the  subclimax  chaparral  with  the 
Rocky  Mountain  likewise  shows  a  close  relationship;  4  of  the  chief  dominants 
of  the  one  are  equally  important  in  the  other,  and  all  but  2  of  the  13  are  present 
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in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  A  lesser  degree  of  resemblance  is  found 
between  the  Coast  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  chaparral,  though  their  forma- 
tional  relationship  is  clear.  Of  the  6  most  typical  dominants  of  the  former, 
but  1  occurs  in  the  latter,  while  the  most  characteristic  dominant  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Qturcus  undvlaia,  is  completely  lacking,  unless  indeed  it 
is  represented  by  Q.  garryana.  On  the  other  hand,  the  2  communities  possess 
8  important  dominants  in  common  (plate  41). 


A.  Qiiirrus-l{l,ii\-('irriiiiiriiua  iiwHiipiiilioii,   Miinilou,   Colorailo. 

B.  lJ>i't:iil  of  KiiiiH".  (JiiiriMs and  tihiir.  in  fitrcKroiind,  Ci rmrnrpus  behind,  Manitou,  Colorado. 

C.  Ciimrnriiiis  jianifiiliiix  cunsoriiition,  Cliiigwatcr,  WyoininR. 
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Assoeiations. — ^A  careful  consideration  of  the  above  facts  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  chaparral  formation  consists  of  but  two  climax  associa- 
tions. These  are  the  Petran  or  Cercocarpus-Quercua  association  composed 
chiefly  of  Quercus  undvkAay  Cercocarpus  parvifolius^  Rhus  trilobataf  Prunus 
demissa,  Amdanchier  ainifoliaj  Symphoricarpu8  dUyua,  PeraphyUum,  and 
Fendlera,  and  the  Coastal  or  AdenostomorCeanoOms  association,  consisting 
principally  of  Adenostoma,  Ceanathua  cimeatiASf  Arctostaphylus  tamentoMy  and 
Quereus  dumoaa.  The  fragmentary  chaparral  of  the  Northwest  is  clearly  a 
shading-out  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  association,  since  the  chief  difference  is 
the  absence  of  Quercus  undvlaiaf  Cercocarpus  parvifoliuSy  and  Fendlera  in  the 
former.  The  chaparral  of  the  Southwest  clearly  shows  its  relationship  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  association  in  the  abundance  of  QuercuSy  Cercocarpus^ 
Rhus,  PrunuSf  and  AmdaruJiier,  In  addition,  it  possesses  two  dominants 
from  the  Coastal  association,  viz,  Arctostaphylus  pungens  and  Ceanoihus 
euneatuSy  and  exhibits  certain  genera  more  or  less  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  Fair 
lugiay  Cowaniay  and  Coleogyne.  The  latter,  however,  are  gradually  finding 
their  way  into  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  As  a  consequence,  this  type  of 
chaparral  is  perhaps  best  treated  as  a  transition  between  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Coastal  associations,  but  with  a  much  closer  relationship  as  a  rule  to  the 
former.  In  some  of  the  mountains  of  southern  Arizona,  however,  the  chaparral 
consists  chiefly  of  Ceanoihus  and  Arctostaphylus,  and  is  clearly  an  extension 
of  the  Coastal  type.  In  the  following  discussion,  the  chaparral  of  the  North- 
west and  Southwest  are  considered  as  more  or  less  differentiated  portions  of 
the  Cercocarpus-Quercus  association.  Because  of  their  general  resemblance 
to  them,  the  subclimax  types  are  treated  with  the  corresponding  climax,  the 
Rhu^Prunus  community  of  the  Missouri  Valley  with  the  Rocky  Mountain, 
and  the  Rhus^eanothus  subclimax  of  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  Coastal 
association.  The  oak  chaparral  of  Texas  resembles  that  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  in  its  general  relation  to  the  eastern  forest,  but  its  dominants  are 
derived  from  both  the  East  and  West. 

THE  PETRAN  CHAPARRAL 

CEROOCARFUS^UERCUS  ASSOCIATION. 

Nature  and  extent. — ^The  Rocky  Mountain  or  Petran  chaparral  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  deciduous  shrubs  in  more  or  less  intimate  mixture.  It 
ranges  in  height  from  2  to  20  feet,  but  attains  its  most  characteristic  expres- 
sion at  5  to  10  feet.  Under  optimum  conditions,  it  is  massive  in  nature,  cover- 
ing many  square  miles  with  the  density  of  a  forest  cover.  Because  of  its 
intermediate  position  between  forest  and  other  formations  and  its  occurrence 
in  the  diverse  topography  of  foothills,  it  is  much  interrupted  as  a  rule.  The 
total  number  of  dominants  is  large,  and  at  least  several  regularly  occur  in  any 
one  grouping.  They  agree  closely  in  vegetation-form  and  in  the  characteristic 
habit  of  root-sprouting,  though  some  produce  sprouts  much  more  readily 
than  others.  In  growth  habit,  they  are  normally  bushy  shrubs,  though  the 
range  in  size  is  considerable.  Quercus  undulata  and  Prunus  demissa  often 
become  small  trees;  Rhus  irUobata  may  form  a  gigantic  bush  20  feet  high  and 
25  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  while  Cercocarpus  parvifolius  is  usually  a  slender 
erect  shrub.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  dominants  belong  to  the  rose 
order,  with  the  exception  of  Quercus,  Rhus,  and  Symphoricarpus. 
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The  Cercoearpu&'Quercus  association  reaches  its  best  development  in 
Colorado,  northern  New  Mexico,  and  eastern  Utah.  Its  extreme  limits  on  the 
east  are  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Wildcat  Mountains  of 
western  Nebraska,  and  the  mountains  of  western  Texas.  On  the  south  and 
west  it  runs  through  southern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  extending  more  or 
less  into  northern  Mexico.  It  is  usually  poorly  developed  in  Nevada,  and 
thence  ranges  much  interrupted  through  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon  to  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta.  Chaparral  is  fairly  developed  in  southern  Wyoming, 
but  is  reduced  northward  to  disappear  largely  in  the  mountains  of  central 
Montana,  where  its  place  is  taken  chiefly  by  aspen,  or  by  subclimax  chaparral 
from  the  East.  Its  altitude  limits  are  of  the  widest.  In  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  the  Quercua  consociation  is  found  well-developed  in  dry  southern 
slopes  as  high  as  9,000  feet,  and  small  outposts  exist  at  somewhat  higher  alti- 
tudes. These,  however,  are  subclimax  and  will  sooner  or  later  yield  to  mon- 
tane forest.  The  lowest  limit  is  about  4,000  feet,  but  subclimax  fragments 
ai!e  frequently  found  at  much  lower  levels  in  the  Northwest.  The  association 
attains  its  best  development  between  5,000  and  8,000  feet  and  as  a  climax  is 
practically  restricted  to  this  sone. 

Contacts — ^Along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  chaparral 
is  in  contact  below  with  the  grassland  association,  touching  the  mixed  prairie 
in  the  north,  and  the  short-grass  plains  in  the  south.  The  ecotone  is  often 
several  miles  wide,  and  is  usually  marked  by  a  striking  alternation  of  the  two 
associations.  On  the  south  and  southwest,  the  contact  is  usually  with  the 
desert  plains,  more  rarely  with  desert  scrub.  In  the  West,  it  is  tjrpically  with 
sagebrush,  and  in  the  Northwest  with  sagebrush,  or  bunch-grass  prairie.  The 
upper  contact  is  with  pifion-cedar  woodland  or  with  the  montane  forest, 
particularly  the  more  xeroid  Pinus  ponderosa  consociation  or  the  aspen  con- 
sodes.  Its  relation  to  woodland  is  puzsling  at  first,  since  it  occurs  both  above 
and  below  the  latter.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  climax  chaparral 
regularly  occurs  below  climax  pifion-cedar  woodland.  The  latter  is  often  well 
developed  as  an  open  subclimax  on  lower  rocky  ridges  and  slopes  at  altitudes 
where  it  will  ultimately  be  replaced  by  chaparral  or  sagebrush.  This  upper 
ecotone  is  frequently  greatly  confused  in  dry  rocky  country,  where  one  or 
more  dominants  of  the  sagebrush,  chaparral,  woodland,  and  montane  forest 
may  be  found  in  intimate  mixture  or  alternation. 

In  comparing  the  rank  of  the  various  dominants,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  figures  indicate  frequence  rather  than  abundance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  there  is  so  much  correlation  between  the  two  in  the  case  of 
chaparral  dominants  that  the  one  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  other.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  most  massive  communities  found  in  the  central  and 
southwestern  areas.  In  these  more  typical  areas,  Quereus  undulata  is  by  far 
the  most  important  dominant,  chiefly  as  the  variety  gambelii,  Cercocarpus 
pcavifoliuB  is  a  dose  second,  with  Rhus  and  Prunus  approximately  half  as 
important.  AmeUmchier  is  secondary  to  Quercua  and  CercocarpuSf  but  its 
frequence  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its  absence  over  most  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  other  four  dominants  are 
so  t]rpical,  and  its  correspondingly  greater  abundance  on  the  western  dope. 
It  is  dgnificant  that  the  four  most  important  dominants  are  the  same  for  the 
first  two  areas.    PruniAS  demiasa  loses  its  rank  in  the  Southwest,  but  regains 


A.  Quercut'Cereocarpva-Faltugia  chaparral,  Milford,  Utah. 

B.  Same  showing  contact  with  sagebrush,  C<rcoeaTput  Udifoliue  in  foreground,  Milford, 

Utah. 
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it  in  the  Northwest.  In  the  latter  the  absence  of  Quercus  and  Cercacarpus 
and  the  importance  of  Pvrshia  suggests  a  greater  differentiation  from  the 
central  chaparral  mass.  However,  this  seems  readily  explained  by  the  remote- 
ness from  the  latter  and  by  a  less  favorable  northern  climate,  which  find 
expression  in  the  fragmentary  character  and  the  subclimax  tendency  of  the 
northwestern  chaparral  (plate  42). 

DOMINANTS. 


C0ntral  Rocky  Mountaina  (206  looalitieB) : 

Quercus  undulata 126 

CeroooaipuB  parvifoliuB 107 

AmeUmohier  alaifoliA 74 

Rhus  trilobata 68 

Prunus  demisss 68 

SymphorioaipuB  albus 23 

Peraphylium  ramoaissimum 24 

Fencflera  rupiools 18 

Holodiseus  discolor 16 

Punhia  tridentata 14 

Ribasoereum 11 

Roea  adcularls 10 

PhfladelphuB  gordonianus 6 

Opulaster  opulifolius 6 

Robinia  neomodoana 3 

SinUhem  Area  (38  looalities) : 

Querous  undulata 26 

C«roooarpufl  pandfolius 16 

Rhus  trilobata 13 

Amelanohier  ahiifolia 10 


Fallugia  paradoxa 10 

Ceroocarpus  ledifolius 7 

Ck>waiiia  mexioaiia 7 

Arotoetaphylus  pungens 6 

Prunus  demissa 4 

Ssrmphoricarpus  albus 3 

Coleogyne  ramosisBinia 3 

Ceanothus  ouneatus 3 

Northweatem  Area  (39  localities) : 

Purshia  tridentata 17 

Prunus  demiflsa 16 

.  Amelanohier  alnifolia 15 

Rosa  acioularis 13 

Opulaster  opulifoUuB 11 

Symphorieaipus  albus 11 

Philadelphus  gordonianus 8 

Holodiseus  discolor 5 

Rhus  trilobata 6 

Ribes  oereum 6 

Peraphylium  ramosisBimum 4 

Ceroocarpus  ledifolius 8 


Oroupings. — ^The  number  of  dominants  is  so  large  and  their  equivalence  so 
close  that  they  occur  in  the  most  varied  groupings.  In  any  particular  locality, 
the  number  of  associated  dominants  is  usually  4  or  5,  and  often  6  or  7;  3  is  also 
a  frequent  grouping,  but  communities  of  1  or  2  dominants  are  usually 
found  only  near  the  limits  of  the  association,  where  the  latter  is  more  or  less 
fragmentary.  While  nearly  all  of  the  most  important  dominants  do  occur  in 
pure  commimities,  these  are  usually  of  limited  extent  and  regularly  alternate 
with  other  dominants,  except  toward  the  edge  of  the  association  as  already 
noted.  The  actual  groupings  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  them  possesses  little  significance.  In  the  central  mass,  Quercus^  Cer" 
cocarpua^  RkuSy  and  Prumia  constitute  the  groundwork  in  central  and  eastern 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  In  western  Colorado  and  adjacent  regions,  these 
four  are  still  of  the  first  importance,  but  Amdandiierf  Fendleraj  PeraphyUum, 
and  Cercocarpua  ledifolius  often  become  equally  impcHrtant.  These  may  mix 
with  the  first  four  or  replace  one  or  more  of  them.  This  condition  persists 
into  the  Southwest,  where  Fallugia  and  Cawania  enter  to  further  complicate 
the  grouping,  and  Ardostaphylus  and  Ceanolhua  appear  to  serve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  transition  to  the  Coastal  association.  In  the  Northwest,  the  asso- 
ciation is  so  interrupted  and  fragmentary  that  definite  groupings  are  not 
obvious.  In  general,  the  ground  plan  seems  to  be  furnished  by  Amdanchiery 
PrunuB,  OpvUaskfj  Philadelpkua,  and  Symphoricarpus,  though  with  almost 
infinite  variation  in  detail.  In  the  drier  regions,  Amdanchierf  Purshia  and 
PeraphyUum  mix  and  alternate  in  varying  degree. 
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Equivalenee  of  dominants.— The  large  number  of  dominants/  their  close 
equivalanoe  and  wide  range,  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of  quantitative 
results  make  the  task  of  determining  their  factor  relations  peculiarly  difficult. 
This  task  is  further  complicated  by  the  ease  and  intimacy  with  which  the 
dominants  mix.    In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  topographical  and  successional 
relations  are  sufficiently  evident  to  indicate  their  general  response  to  physical 
factors.    Because  of  the  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions,  this  must  be  done 
for  each  area  rather  than  for  the  association  as  a  whole.   The  basic  relation  is 
determined  by  the  five  great  dominants,  Quercus^  Cercocarpus^  Amdanckier, 
Rhus,  and  Pruniia,  which  have  had  some  factor  and  successional  study  in 
Colorado  and  Utah.   Since  one  or  more  of  these  is  found  in  practically  all  the 
important  groupingSi  they  serve  as  basing-points  for  all  the  other  dominants. 
Prunus  demisaa  is  the  most  mesophytic  of  the  five  dominants,  as  is  shown 
by  the  regular  occurrence  along  streams  and  in  ravines  and  by  its  taller  habit. 
Rhus  trilobata  comes  next  in  its  water  requirements,  followed  closely  by  Qtier- 
CUB  undidata  gambeUi.    The  latter  iiot  only  stands  midway  in  the  series,  but 
it  is  also  able  to  adapt  itself  to  a  wider  range  of  conditions  than  the  others, 
locally  at  least.   This  explains  its  greater  frequence  in  spite  of  its  range  being 
the  most  restricted  of  the  five.    Quercus  undvlaia  is  somewhat  more  xeroid, 
as  its  evergreen  leaves  and  southern  distribution  indicate.    The  two  are  so 
frequently  mixed  wh^re  their  ranges  overlap  that  the  difference  in  their 
requirements  must  be  slight.     Cercocarpua  parvifclius  and  Amdanchier 
alnifolia  are  the  most  xerophytic  and  to  an  almost  equal  degree.    To  a  large 
extent  thay  are  corresponding  species,  the  former  being  most  typical  east  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  the  latter  west.    As  a  rule,  Cercocarpua  occupies  the 
newer  or  drier  areas,  though  their  relative  position  is  sometimes  reversed.   Of 
the  remaining  dominants,  Robinia  neomexicana  is  somewhat  more  mesophytic 
than  the  oak,  as  is  shown  by  its  fondness  for  ravines  and  valleys.    This  is 
likewise  true  of  Symphoricarpu^  dOma  and  Rosa  (uyicularis,  which  often  form 
a  layer  in  oak  thickets  especially.    OpiJaater  apulifolvua  is  rather  more  meso- 
phytic than  oak  and  frequently  forms  a  layer  in  forests  of  Paeudotsuga  which 
the  oak  can  not  enter.    While  all  of  the  others  occur  mixed  with  Quercua^ 
this  is  less  true  of  Pvrahia  tridentata  and  Ribea  cereum,  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  xerophytic.     HcHodiacua  and  Philaddphua  are  slightly  more 
xeroid  than  oak.  Fendlera  and  PeraphyUum  have  a  wide  range  of  adjustments. 
As  tall  shrubs,  they  often  mix  with  oak  on  north  exposures  and  at  the  base  of 
dopes,  but  usually  they  are  nearly  equivalent  to  Amelanchier  and  Cercocarpua. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  other  dominants  of  the  southwestern  chaparral 
are  typically  xerophytic.    This  is  indicated  by  their  origin  and  distribution 
as  well  as  by  their  generally  evergreen  habit.   From  the  evidence  derived  from 
groupings  as  well  as  from  the  habitat,  Cercocarpua  ledifoliua  is  nearly  equi- 
valent to  the  oak,  and  FaUugia  paradoxa  and  Cowania  mexicana  to  Cerco^ 
carpua  parvifoliuay  thoi^h  all  are  slightly  more  xerophytic.    Ardtodaphylua 
pungena  and  Ceanotkua  cuneatua  are  more  xerophytic  than  C.  parvifotiua^  while 
Coleogyne  seems  the  most  xerophytic  of  all.    It  forms  pure  communities  on 
shallow  soil  on  rocky  cliffs,  but  since  it  rarely  mixes  with  the  other  dominants, 
its  relative  position  is  uncertain. 

The  dominants  of  the  northwestern  chaparral  have  already  been  considered, 
but  it  may  be  helpful  to  relate  them  to  each  other,  since  both  Quercua  and 
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Cercocarpus  parvifclius  are  lacking.  Prunus  and  Rhus  are  the  most  meso- 
phytiCy  Purshia  the  most  xerophytic.  AmdanchieTj  Holodiacus,  PhUaddphus, 
and  Opulaater  are  more  or  less  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes, 
while  Cercocarpua  ledifoUuBy  Peraphyllum^  and  RSbea  are  nearly  equivalent 
to  Purshia f  as  is  shown  by  their  frequent  occurrence  as  outposts  in  dense  sage- 
brush. 

SOCIETIES. 

From  its  nature  and  position,  the  societies  of  the  mountain  chaparral  are 
largely  derived  from  the  climax  communities  in  contact  with  it.  The  majority 
of  these  come  from  the  grassland,  but  a  number  enter  also  from  sagebrush, 
woodland,  and  even  from  the  montane  forest.  The  societies  of  the  sunny 
intervals  between  the  bushes  are  chiefly  those  of  the  ecotone  between  chaparral 
and  grassland  or  sagebrush.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  necessary  to  list  here  only 
those  which  grow  in  the  shade  of  tall  clumps  or  of  a  more  or  less  continuous 
chaparral  cover.  Some  of  these  have  been  derived  from  woodland  or  forest, 
but  the  majority  are  shade-forms  of  grassland  and  sagebrush  subdominants. 
A  few  of  them  are  grasses,  Elymus  tnticoidesj  Agrapyrum  caninumf  Bromus 
cUiatus,  Stipa  comata,  etc.,  though  by  far  the  greater  number  are  herbs.  Low 
shrubs,  such  as  Symphoricarptis  occidentalisj  Rosa  acicularisj  Rhus  radicanSf 
Pachystigma,  and  Berberis  often  form  a  characteristic  layer.  Ruderal  annuals 
are  frequent  also,  perhaps  because  the  denser  dumps  afford  them  protection 
from  grazing. 


Vernal  Sodetiet: 

Anemone  patens. 
Senedo  aureus. 
Arenaria  fendlexi 
Euphorbia  montana. 
AiBcalus  lamberti. 
Eiysimum  asperum. 
Pachylophus  caespitosus. 
Drabaaurea. 
Fentstemon  ooenileus. 
Arable  holboellii. 
Comandra  umbellata. 
Mertensia  laaoeolata. 
Seutellaria  reainosa. 
Tradescantia  virginiana. 
Vioia  amerieana. 
Erigeiron  glandulosus. 
LithoQ)eimum  multiflorum. 
Delphinium  scopulorum. 
Allium  retioulatum. 
Lappula  texana. 
Smiladna  atellata. 
Thalictrum  fendleri. 


Vernal  SoeieUee — continued. 
Heuobera  parvtfoUa. 
Tbennopds  montana. 

SodeUea: 
Qeranium  oaespitosum. 
Cbenopodium  fremontii 
Polygonum  convolvulus. 
Polygonum  douglaaii. 
CalochortUB  gunnisonii. 
Potentflla  aiguta. 
Campanula  lotundifolia. 
Pentstemon  secundiflorus. 
Pentstemon  barbatus. 
Pentstemon  unilateralis. 
Pentstemon  strictus. 
Galium  boreale. 
Erigeron  flagellaris. 
Gilia  aggregata. 
Achillea  millefolium. 
Monarda  fistulosa. 
Castilieia  integnu 
Castilleia  miniata. 
Thelespenna  gradle. 


Betvoal  Soeietiee — continued 

Potentilla  graoUls. 

Brigsion  aspef . 

Senecio  fendleri. 

Lupinus  puaOlus. 

Sissrmbirhim  inoisum. 

Nepeta  cataria. 

Epilobium  panioulatum. 

Laotuea  pulchella. 

Salvia  lanceolata. 

Bidens  tenuiaecta. 

Erigeron  oanadenais. 

Hedeoma  drummondii. 
SercHnal  SoeieUee: 

Artemisia  gnaphalodes. 

Artemisia  f rigida. 

BrickeUia  grandiflora. 

Kuhnia  glutinosa. 

SoUdago  speeiosa. 

Solidago  missouriensis. 

Gymnolomia  multaflora. 

Aster  bigelovii. 

Biizabilis  oxybaphoid 


THE  SUBCLIMAX  CHAPARRAL 

RHUS^UERCUS  ASSOCIES. 

Nature. — ^The  subclimax  chaparral  is  a  fragmentary  community  of  stream 
valleys  and  bluffs,  due  to  the  shading-out  of  the  eastern  forest  as  it  meets  the 
prairies  and  plains.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  rarely  massive,  but  extends  as 
narrow  belts  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  upper  bluffs  of  the  Missouri  and 
its  main  tributaries.  Farther  west  along  the  lesser  streams,  it  forms  the  typi- 
cal vegetation  of  the  narrow  valleys.   It  is  more  or  less  developed  in  the  broken 
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topography  of  the  Bad  Lands  and  pine  ridges  of  western  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas,  and  it  reaches  westward  into  the  valleys  of  the  foothills  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico.  A  similar  subdimax  occurs  in  central  Texas,  where  the 
oak  forest  meets  the  prairies.  On  the  Edwards  Plateau  the  dwarf  form  of  the 
live-oaky  Quercua  virens,  mingles  with  the  shin-oak,  Quercus  undukUa,  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  form  what  is  probably  a  climax  community,  closely 
related  to  the  CercocarpfM-Qtiercus  association,  if  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  it  (plate  43). 

The  dominant  species  are  typically  shrubs  for  the  most  part,  but  several 
important  ones  are  trees  which  become  dwarfed  in  the  more  xerophytic  condi- 
tions of  the  prairies  and  plains.  This  is  the  case  with  the  bur-oak  {Quercus 
macTQcarpa)  y  live-oak  (Q.  nrens),  ash  (Fraxinua  tnridis),  plum  (Prunua  amerir 
cana)j  hawthorn  (Crataegiia  coccinea)^  hackberry  (Cdtia  occiderUalis),  box- 
elder  (Acer  negundo)^  ehn  (Ulmus  americana),  and  linden  (Tilia  americana). 
A  large  number  of  the  trees  which  reach  the  western  edge  of  the  deciduous 
forest  exhibit  the  same  tendency,  but  they  extend  Uttle  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  forest  proper.  The  majority  of  the  dominants  are  bushes  or  bushy  shrubs 
from  3  to  10  feet  high.  They  resemble  those  of  the  climax  in  producing  root- 
sprouts  readily  and  consequently  in  taking  rapid  and  complete  possession 
where  forest  is  cleared  or  subclimax  grassland  is  overgrased. 

Extent  and  contacts. — Subclimax  chaparral  appears  along  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  deciduous  forest  and  through  valleys  in  the  prairies  from  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  to  northern  Mexico.  It  extends  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  Montana  to  Texas,  and  comes  into  repeated  contact  with 
mountain  chaparral  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  North  and  South  Platte,  the 
Arkansas,  Canadian,  and  Pecos  Rivers.  Throughout  the  eastern  edge  of  this 
area,  it  marks  the  eootone  between  the  forest  and  grassland.  It  is  naturally  here 
that  it  finds  its  best  expression,  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  dominants 
are  either  trees  of  the  forest,  or  shrubs  and  bushes  which  constitute  a  lower 
layer  or  play  the  r61e  of  serai  dominants.  The  subclimax  occurs  generally 
throughout  the  grassland  formation  in  valleys  and  sandhills  where  the  water- 
content  is  above  the  normal.  It  is  best  developed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
prairies  and  decreases  steadily  toward  the  west,  persisting  only  in  the  larger 
valleys,  on  buttes,  or  in  sandhills.  It  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  grassland, 
except  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  mountain  chaparral,  or  with  the  pine 
or  aspen  community  in  the  Black  Hills  or  other  outlying  montane  regions. 

DOMINANTS. 


Speoies. 

Rank. 

Spedes. 

Rank. 

Symphorieaipufl  oocidentalis. 

66 
03 
61 
63 
47 
29 
16 
16 
12 
11 

RlDCB  OOFBQin  ••>•••....... 

4 

6 

28 

24 

21 

16 

8 

8 

8 

3 

QuerouB  undtilata 

Rhus  trilobate 

Ametanohier  aloifolia 

PrunuB  amerioana 

Klftfm^^iff  ATgontoft. ........ 

Fraziiiiifl  viridiB 

Queroua  maorooarpa 

Bhepherdia  argentea 

Ou4rvuif  idraivi .......  T .  r .  ^ . 

Ribes  auroQiD 

Xanthoxylum  americanum . . 
Corylus  amerioana 

Rhus  alabra 

Prunus  beaecyi 

A.  RhitagMm 

B.  Qucrcio  til 
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The  relative  rank  of  the  dominaiits  is  indicated  by  the  figure  placed  after 
each  one,  indicating  the  observed  frequence.  These  apply  chiefly  to  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  the  area,  and  are  less  representative  of  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  edge. 

A  number  of  other  shrubs  and  bushes  play  some  part,  but  most  of  these  are 
secondary  or  incidental.  A  few  will  doubtless  take  their  place  finally  as  domi- 
nants. They  are  especially  well  represented  in  Bandhill  areas,  such  as  those  of 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Yucca 
glauca,  Artemisia  jUifdliay  Ceanathus  ovatua,  Salix  humUis,  and  Rhus  radicans. 
Sanibucus  canadmsis  and  CepJuHanthus  occidentalia  are  more  or  less  hydro- 
phytic  shrubs  which  persist  with  the  usual  dominants  for  some  time.  Comua 
asperifolia,  C.  amomumf  and  Corylus  rastrata  are  layer  dominants  which  some- 
times occur  outside  the  forest,  while  the  shrubby  forms  of  Q.  brevUcba  and 
Cerds  canadensis^  which  occur  in  Texas,  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  true 
dominants. 

Oroapings. — Owing  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  community,  many  of 
the  dominants  may  occur  in  pure  stands.  This  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
bushes,  such  as  SympharicarpuSf  Rosa^  BHaeagnus^  CeanoOiuSj  etc.,  which  make 
the  closest  approach  to  the  grasses  in  their  requirements.  ,The  shrubs  and  the 
shrub-forms  of  the  trees  demand  a  higher  water-content,  and  this  permits  the 
mixing  or  intimate  alternation  of  several  dominants.  Two  dominants  have 
been  found  associated  in  35  cases,  three  in  26,  four  in  29,  and  five,  six,  or  seven 
in  45  instances.  As  a  result,  the  various  groupings  are  too  numerous  to  be 
indicated,  but  the  composition  of  the  most  common  is  indicated  by  the  relative 
sequence  of  the  first  10  or  12  dominants.  In  the  southern  portion,  Quercus 
virens  is  the  chief  species,  often  with  Q.  undvlata  or  Q.  brevUcba  and  more  or 
less  CeUis,  Cerds,  Rhus,  and  Berberis  irifcUaia. 

Belations  of  the  dominants. — ^The  general  sequence  and  factor  relations  of 
many  of  the  dominants  have  already  been  indicated.  The  subclimax  chapar- 
ral possesses  a  peculiarly  wide  range  of  adjustment,  as  suggested  by  the  great 
variation  in  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  commimities  and  the  size  of  the 
plants.  Moreover,  while  it  finds  fair  expression  as  far  west  as  the  isohyete  of 
20  inches,  this  is  usually  possible  only  where  the  evaporation  is  low  (as  toward 
the  north)  or  the  water-content  high  (as  in  sandhills  and  broken  plateaus). 
As  would  be  expected  from  its  relation  to  forest,  its  best  development  obtains 
between  the  lines  of  30  and  40  inches  of  rainfall.  The  explanation  of  its  con- 
stant recurrence  throughout  the  grassland  clixnax  is  found  partly  in  the  higher 
water-content  of  valleys,  sandhills,  and  escarpments,  and  partly  in  the  com- 
petition relations  between  shrubs  and  grasses.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
shrubs  and  trees  establish  themselves  in  grassland  during  the  wet  phase  of  the 
climatic  cycle  and  are  then  able  to  persist  during  the  dry  phase  by  virtue  of 
their  deeper  root-systems.  This  appears  to  be  the  general  explanation  of 
both  tree  and  scrub  savannah  (Chap.  VI)  and  the  fragments  of  subclixnax 
scrub  bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  dominance  of  the  grasses.  Once  estab- 
lished, such  clumps  of  shrubs  are  practically  permanent,  since  they  can  be 
destroyed  only  by  repeated  fires  or  by  the  hand  of  man. 

While  the  shrubs  modify  the  air  and  soil  conditions  in  each  thicket,  their 
growth  is  still  controlled  by  the  climatic  factors,  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
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competition  of  the  grasses.  This  becomes  controlling  in  the  case  of  both 
propagation  and  reproduction  and  makes  clear  why  the  spread  of  a  particular 
clump  or  the  beginning  of  a  new  one  depends  upon  the  recurrence  of  wet 
phases,  in  which  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil  contaLos  more  water  than  the 
grasses  need.  The  size  and  continuity  and  the  height  of  the  shrubs  reflect  the 
water  relations  with  much  accuracy  and  are  in  close  accord  with  the  gradual 
decrease  of  rainfall  to  the  west.  This  relation  is  naturally  disturbed  or 
obscured  by  fires  and  grazing,  though  it  is  rarely  hidden  by  them.  Repeated 
fires  confine  or  destroy  the  shrubs,  while  grazing  reduces  the  water  require- 
ments of  the  grasses  and  correspondingly  increases  the  growth  and  spread  of 
chaparral.  This  is  obviously  not  true  in  the  case  of  browsing  animals,  such  as 
goats. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  societies  of  the  subclimax  chaparral  are  derived  wholly  from  the  forest 
or  grassland.  Practically  none  of  these  societies  are  peculiar  to  it,  though  some 
of  those  derived  from  the  grassland  are  more  or  less  characteristic,  owing  to 
their  increased  height  or  abundance  in  the  shade.  Among  the  important 
woodland  species  are  Fragaria  mrginiana,  F.  veaca^  Viola  cucuUatay  Galium 
apariney  G.  boreale,  Aralia  nudicavlia^  Smilacina  deUiua,  Sanicuia  marilandica, 
Aster  Um%,  Hdiopsis  scabra,  Urtica  gracilis,  and  ElymuB  virginicua.  From  the 
grassland  have  entered  Poa  praiensis,  Monarda  fistvloaa,  Vicia  americanaf 
Anemone  canadensis,  A.  cylindrica,  Oxalis  stricta,  LUhospermum  hirtumt 
PotentiUa  argiUa,  Teucrium  canadense,  Lepachys  cdumnaris,  Artemisia  gnor 
phalodeSf  Solidago  canadensis,  S,  rigida,  and  others. 

THE  COASTAL  CHAPARRAL 

ADENOSTOMA^JEANOTHUS  ASSOCIATION. 

Nature  and  extent.— The  Coastal  or  Pacific  chaparral  differs  from  the  Petran 
in  consisting  chiefly  of  evergreen  or  sclerophyll  dominants.  One  of  the  four 
major  dominants,  Q^ercus  dwnosa,  is  imperfectly  evergreen,  and  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  minor  dominants  are  deciduous.  This  association  is  regularly 
much  more  massive  and  continuous  than  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
is  true,  however,  only  of  California,  where  the  chaparral  reaches  its  best 
expression,  and  toward  the  north  and  southeast  the  commimity  is  similarly 
interrupted.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  one  is  tjrpically  deciduous  and  the 
other  typically  evergreen,  the  two  associations  resemble  each  other  closely 
in  the  form,  height,  and  general  behavior  of  the  dominants  and  the  essential 
character  of  the  community.  The  Coastal  association  has  been  more  subject 
to  fire  and  its  responses  to  this  agency  are  correspondingly  emphasized.  It  is 
also  imique  in  passing  gradually  into  a  very  similar  but  distinct  subclimax 
chaparral  typical  of  the  montane  zone. 

The  Coastal  association  is  best  developed  on  the  Coast  and  cross  ranges  of 
middle  and  southern  California  and  in  northern  Lower  California.  Although 
reduced  in  species,  it  is  still  an  important  community  in  northern  California 
and  Oregon,  but  beyond  this  it  is  represented  by  a  single  species  and  is  very 
fragmentary.  It  extends  eastward  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  thence  to  southeastern  California  and  adjacent  Nevada  and  Arizona. 
Here  it  is  reduced  to  Ceanothus  cuneatus  greggii  and  Arctostaphylus  pungens, 


Coastal  Chnparrai 


A.  Cliaiiamtl  hjllx  and  a:igcl>ruxh  vnllry.  Pine  Valley,  Culiromia. 

B.  Adcnmslomn-Cranolhus  a-SMoriation,  Dcscanso,  California. 
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which  range  to  southern  Utah,  western  Colorado,  southern  New  Mexico, 
trans-Pecos  Texas,  and  Mexico,  where  they  blend  with  the  Petran  association. 
The  general  altitudinal  range  of  this  chaparral  is  from  sea-level  to  5,000  to 
7,000  feet,  but  the  actual  limits  vary  greatly  with  the  region  and  the  slope. 
The  normal  upper  limit  is  rarely  above  5,000  feet  (plate  44). 


AdBKOSTOMA  FAfidCULATUlf . 

Ckamothus  cuneatus. 
abctoetaphtlus  t01cemt06a. 

gXTXBCnS  DX7M OfiA. 
^AMOTHUS  DIYABIGATUS. 
CEANOTHUB  80REDIATU8. 
GBAKOTHtni  DEMTATU8. 
CEANOTHUS  mRSUTUS. 

Cbamotbttb  verrucosus. 
Arctostaphtlus  olauca. 


DOMINANTS. 

ArCTOSTAPHTLUS  MANZANTTA.    HeTBROICBLES  ARBUTIFOLIA. 


ArCTOSTAPHTLUB  PX7NGENB. 
ARCTOSTAPHTLUS  BICOLOR. 
RhAMNUB  CROCBA. 

Rhamnub  californica. 
Rhus  inteorifolia. 
Rhus  DrvBRSiLOBA. 
Rhublaurina. 
Rhus  ovata. 
Cbrcocarpub  parvifouub. 


Dendromecum  Riorouu. 
Eriodicttum  caufornicum. 

AdBNOBIOMA  BPAR8IFOLIU1C. 
PRUNUB  nJCIFOLIA. 
PRUiniS  DEMIB8A. 

Cbrcocarpub  IjEdifoijub. 
aublancmbr  alnifoua. 
holodibcub  discolor. 


This  Ust  is  in  essential  agreement  with  the  more  complete  Ust  of  Cooper 
(1919)  for  the  Cahfomia  chaparral.  However,  a  number  of  species  of  limited 
range  have  been  omitted.  Simmondsia  californica  is  thought  to  belong  more 
properly  to  the  desert  scrub  and  the  position  of  Adolphia  californica  is  uncer- 
tain. Eriodictyum  califomicum  is  the  typical  dominant  in  bums  and  other 
disturbed  areas,  but  is  included  because  of  its  frequence. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  dominants  listed  are  confined  to  California  and 
Lower  California.  Of  the  four  major  dominants,  Ceanathaa  cuneaius  and 
Arctostaphylus  tameniasa  extend  to  Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  respec* 
lively,  while  of  those  of  considerable  importance,  ArctoiUaphylus  pungena^ 
Bhamnua  caHfofmica^  R.  crocea^  Cercocarpus  parvifoliua^  and  Amdarichier 
alnifolia  extend  through  Arisona  into  the  Petran  association,  where  the  last 
two  become  major  dominants. 

Groupings. — ^The  number  of  groupings  is  large  and  only  a  few  of  the  most 
common  can  be  indicated.  The  four  major  dominants  frequently  occur  in 
pure  stands  of  considerable  size,  and  this  is  sometimes  true  of  other  important 
dominants  as  well.  The  general  rule,  however,  is  a  mixture  of  several  species, 
usually  5  or  more.  Adenostoma  is  the  chief  dominant  from  Lake  County 
southward  in  California,  usually  associated  with  several  of  the  following: 
Ardostaphylua  tomentosa,  A.  glaiLcaj  Ceanoihus  cuneatiLa,  Qaercus  dumoBa^ 
HeUromeles  arbiUifoliaf  Cercocarpua  parvifoliuSj  and  Rhamnua  californica, 
several  of  which  ma,y  become  more  important  locally  than  Adenostoma,  The 
latter  drops  out  beyond  Trinity  County,  and  CeanoOius  cuneaiua  and  Arc- 
tastaphylvs  tomenlosa  form  the  regular  groupings  as  far  as  northern  Oregon, 
where  the  former  disappears.  Rhus  diversiloba  occurs  with  them  frequently 
and  Cercocarpua,  Amdanchier,  Purshia,  Holodiacus,  and  PhUaddphua  are 
increasingly  associated  with  them  to  the  northward.  In  the  San  Gabriel 
moimtains  of  southern  California,  Adenoatomaf  Qtiercua  dumoaaf  Ceanotkua 
divaricaitta,  Arctoataphylitaf  and  Cercocarpua  are  the  most  important  domi- 
nants, while  in  the  neighboring  San  Bernardino  Range  the  grouping  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  but  with  Cercocarpua  much  more  important  (Leiberg,  1900  : 
419, 439).  On  San  Jacinto  Mountain,  Adenoatoma  fcLadculatum  and  A.  aparai- 
folium  constitute  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  chaparral  below  5,000  feet,  with 
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Ceanathus  dwaricaius^  Quercus  dumosa,  and  Cercocarpus  parvifclius  bs  their 
most  abundant  associates,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  less  importance  (Leiberg, 
1900  :  465;  Hall,  1902  :  17).  Practically  the  same  grouping  occurs  through 
the  Laguna  and  Cuyamaca  Mountains  to  the  coast  about  San  Diego.  The 
chaparral  of  Lower  California  is  composed  chiefly  of  both  species  of  Adenos- 
tama,  Ardostaphylua  glatusa  and  pringlei,  Cercocarpus  parvifoliusy  and  Ceano- 
thus  divaricatus  (Goldman,  1916  :  330). 

Throughout  southern  California  generally,  Adenostama  fasdcylaium  mixes 
and  alternates  at  the  lower  levels  and  on  drier  areas  with  Artemisia  calir 
f arnica,  Sctlma  nUHifera,  Salma  apiana,  or  Eriogonum  fascicuUUumj  the  domi- 
nants of  the  Coastal  sagebrush  association.  This  is  more  xerophytic  than  the 
chaparral,  and  is  subclimax  to  it,  a  relation  which  Cooper  (1919)  has  empha- 
sized. 

Eactor  and  serai  relations. — ^In  an  intensive  study  of  the  habitats  of  sub- 
climax  oak  forest  and  the  chaparral,  Cooper  (1919)  has  reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

"As  to  soil:  Humus  in  the  chaparral  is  very  scanty,  but  in  the  forest  is 
abundant — ^nearly  2  per  cent  by  weight  in  the  surface  layer  and  considerable 
to  the  depth  of  1  meter.  Li  water-content  there  is  large  difference  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  forest  having  the  greater  amount.  At  this  time  the  surface 
lasers  are  most  important,  since  the  major  part  of  the  absorbing  roots  are  con- 
tamed  therein.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  water-content  differences  mainly  show 
themselves;  at  the  depth  of  1  meter  such  being  practically  negligible.  As  the 
dry  season  advances,  water-content  values  in  both  communities  and  at  all 
depths  converge,  and  at  its  culmination  they  are  all  very  close  together  and  the 
correspondence  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  comparison  with  the  wilting 
coefficient  in  each  case.  In  brief,  there  is  notable  difference  in  the  actual 
amount  of  water  available,  but  at  the  critical  period  conditions  are  about 
equally  severe  in  both  communities.  In  water-retaining  capacity  the  only 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  relatively  high  value  in  the  surface  soil  of  the  forest 
commtmity,  due  to  humus.  As  to  soil  temperature,  the  comparative  march  is 
the  reverse  of  water-oontent;  the  values  are  closely  similar  in  the  wet  season 
but  widely  divergent  in  the  dry,  the  chaparral  being  much  the  higher. 

"  As  to  atmospheric  factors :  Rainfall,  doud,  fc^,  and  wind  may  be  dismissed 
as  immaterial  to  the  present  local  problem.  The  light  impinging  upon  a  leaf 
of  the  foliage  canopy  is  much  greater  in  chaparral  than  in  forest,  because  of  the 
fewer  obstacles  to  its  transmission,  and  reflection  and  diffusion  from  the 
light-colored  soil  surface.  The  intensity  in  the  shade  is  considerably  less 
beneath  the  forest  canopy,  both  absolutely  and  proportionally.  The  fact  that 
the  shade  intensity  beneath  Ardastaphylus  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
forest  indicates  that  the  leaf  character  is  determinative — ^the  sparse  needle 
foliage  versus  the  broad  leaves  of  the  other  shrubs  and  the  trees.  Tempera- 
ture and  relative  hiunidity  data  are  unsatisfactory,  but  their  effects  relative 
to  the  present  purpose  are  largely  included  in  evaporation.  The  differences 
in  this  factor,  tho\^  not  strilangly  great,  are  constant  throi^hout  the  year, 
the  Adenostama  chaparral  being  the  highest  and  the  Arctostaphylus  chaparral 
intermediate.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  values  obtained  at  the  top  of 
the  vegetation.  The  rate  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  does  not  show  differ- 
ences of  import  to  the  problem  in  hand. 

''Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  fundamental  distinguishing  difference 
between  the  two  broad-sclerophyll  climaxes — ^their  continuing  cause,  so  to 
speak — ^is  in  the  water  balance  and  its  variations,  whatever  the  indirect  factors 
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influencing  it;  that  its  importance  is  equally  divided  between  wet  and  dry 
seasons,  tj^  ^eater  excess  of  supply  over  loss  in  the  forest  during  the  growing 
season  explaining  the  sise  and  luxuriance  of  the  plants  living  there,  and  the 
higher  evaporation  rate  in  the  chaparral  during  the  dry  season,  with  equally 
severe  soLl-moi0tiu*e  conditions,  accounting  for  the  absence  of  mesophytic 
species  in  that  habitat." 

SOCIETIES. 

The  winter  rainy  season  of  the  Coast  region  causes  a  corresponding  early 
development  of  societies  and  necessitates  a  readjustment  of  the  aspects. 
Because  of  favorable  temperatures,  societies  appear  in  southern  California  as 
early  as  January  and  the  first  aspect  attains  its  maximum  in  February  or 
March.  In  order  to  maintain  the  usual  seasonal  relations,  this  is  regarded  as 
the  prevemal  aspect.  It  is  followed  by  a  late  spring  or  vernal  aspect,  and  this 
by  one  in  which  summer  and  autumn  relations  are  more  or  less  combined. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  societies  listed  are  perennial.  Some  of  them  bloom 
through  more  than  one  aspect,  but  these  are  Usted  in  the  first  one  in  which 
they  appear.  A  large  number  of  annuals  occur,  especially  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  these  are  either  members  of  subsere  communities,  or  they  are 
desert  annuals,  most  of  which  have  already  been  given  imder  the  desert  scrub. 
It  is  practically  certain  that  some  of  the  societies  listed  below  have  been 
derived  from  the  original  Stipa  grassland,  but  the  exact  determination  of  these 
must  await  further  study. 


Pnvental  SodtHes: 
Brodiaea  oapitata. 
Brodiaea  oongesta. 
Brodiaea  grandiflora. 
Brodiaea  minor. 
Siqyrinchium  bellum. 
Eriogonmn  compositum 
Eaohfloholtiia  califomiea. 
Delphinium  pariyi. 
Sidalcea  malviflora. 
Viola  pednnoulata. 
Sanioula  bipinnata. 
Sanioula  bipinnatifida. 
Dodecatheon  develandii. 
CastOleia  foUolosa. 
Wyethia  glabra. 
Wyethia  helenioides. 

Vernal  SocieHea: 

Caloohortus  luteuB. 
CalochortuB  venustiu. 
Caloohortus  splendens. 


Vmnal  Societie» — continued. 
Hoaadda  glabra. 
Pentstemon  heterophyllus. 
Pentstemon  aiurems. 
Lupinus  formosus. 
Lathsmis  splendens. 
Lathyrus  vestitus. 
Astragalus  orotalariae. 
Astragalus  leucopsis. 
Eriophyllum  oonfertiflorum. 
Eriophyllum  lanatum. 
Phaoelia  ramosissima. 
Castilleia  affinis. 
Delphinium  hesperium. 
Gnaphalium  bioolor. 
Gnaphalium  decurrens. 
Polygala  califomioa. 
Haplopappus  Unearifoiius. 
Eriogonum  nudum. 
Ozalis  oomiculata. 
Agoseris  retrorsa. 
Agoeeris  grandiflora. 


Vernal  SocieHea — continued. 
Hypericum  condnnum. 
Scrophularia  califomiea. 
Ck>nvolvulus  occidentalis. 
Paeonia  brownii. 
Wyethia  angustifolia. 
Corethiogjme  filaginifolia. 
Galium  andrewsii. 
Lomatium  tomentosum. 

Eetival  Societiee: 

Artemisia  hetetophylla. 
Achillea  millefolium. 
Solidago.  califomiea. 
Gutierresia  sarothrae. 
Senecio  douglasii. 
Zauschneria  califomiea. 
Verbena  prostrata. 
Verbena  stricta. 
Opuntia  engelmannii. 
Opuntia  basilaris. 


THE  WOODLAND  CLIMAX. 

PINUS-JUNIPERUS  FORMATION. 

Nature. — ^The  woodland  foimation  consists  of  small  trees  capable  of  form- 
ing a  canopy  and  hence  of  constituting  a  real  thoi^h  low  forest.  A  number  of 
reasons  combine  to  make  it  the  most  difficult  of  all  formations  to  delimit  and 
to  characterize.  The  first  of  these  lies  in  the  ability  of  practically  all  the 
dominants  to  vary  from  trees  30  to  50  feet  high  to  shrubs  of  10  to  20  feet,  and 
in  some  cases  to  bushes  of  less  than  10  feet.    As  trees  they  often  give  the 
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appearance  of  being  integral  parts  of  the  forest  coDununities  in  which  they 
occur,  while  in  the  form  of  shrubs  and  bushes  they  are  equally  at  home  in 
chaparral.  The  consequence  is  that  the  same  species  may  appear  as  an  impor- 
tant if  not  dominant  constituent  of  chaparral,  woodland,  and  forest,  and  its 
proper  rftle  becomes  very  difficult  of  determination.  As  a  community,  the 
woodland  occupies  fairly  narrow  limits  of  altitude,  and  hence  becomes  massive 
only  on  great  upland  plateaus,  such  as  the  Mesa  Verde.  In  general,  it  occurs 
on  hillsides  and  mountain  slopes  in  regions  of  rough  topography.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  not  only  lacks  mass  and  often  continuity  as  well,  but  it  is  also 
more  or  less  obscured  by  admixture  with  dominants  from  the  zones  above  and 
below.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  character  of  the  dominants.  Where  the 
oaks  are  abundant,  they  give  the  woodland  the  appearance  of  belonging  to 
the  chaparral,  or  of  constituting  an  oak  savannah,  while  the  pifLon  and  cedar 
aline  it  rather  with  the  forests  of  yellow  pine  and  fir.  However,  the  chief 
source  of  confusion  lies  in  the  ability  of  all  the  dominants,  but  of  the  cedar^ 
especially,  to  invade  rocky  areas,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  readiness  with 
which  their  fruits  are  distributed  by  rodents  and  birds.  As  a  consequence, 
an  open  chaparral-like  type  occurs  throughout  the  West  from  Texas  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Mexico  to  Montana.  It  agrees  with  the  cUmax  woodland 
only  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two  of  the  dominants,  but  differs  from  it  in 
habitat,  structure,  and  development.  In  some  regions,  it  will  pass  into  the 
climax,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  an  anomolous  subclimax  stage  which  yields  to  chap- 
arral, sagebrush,  or  forest. 

Typically,  the  woodland  consists  of  small  trees  20  to  40  feet  high,  belonging 
to  the  three  genera,  JuniperuSf  Pinus,  and  Q^ercaa.  While  these  vary  widely 
in  leaf  character,  they  agree  in  being  evergreen  and  xerophytic.  They  form 
fairly  dense  crowns  and  in  favorable  situations  make  a  continuous  canopy 
and  a  fairly  uniform  shade.  The  term  woodland  was  apparently  first  applied 
by  the  Forest  Service,  and  is  used  to  include  all  areas  in  which  pifion  and  cedar 
are  characteristic.  In  the  present  case,  woodland  is  used  only  for  the  climax 
proper,  consisting  of  cedar,  pines,  or  oaks  variously  mixed  in  forests  of  low 
stature.  About  such  climax  areas  are  often  much  wider  ones  in  which  one  of 
the  dominants  constitutes  a  grassland  or  scrub  savannah. 

Bange  and  extent. — ^The  woodland  formation  is  essentially  southwestern 
in  extent.  It  finds  its  best  expression  as  a  climax  on  the  high  plateaus  of  the 
Colorado  Basin,  but  it  occurs  from  the  Davis  and  Guadalupe  Mountains  of 
western  Texas  through  northern  Mexico  to  Lower  Califomia.  It  extends 
northward  along  the  foothills  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  to  southwestern 
Wyoming,  and  then  westward  through  Utah  and  Nevada  to  northern  Cali- 
fomia. Over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  area  it  foitns  a  more  or  less 
continuous  belt  along  the  mountain  ranges,  broadening  out  into  extensive 
forests  only  where  tablelands  of  median  altitude  permit.  The  pifion-cedar 
association  is  much  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  the  most  typical,  while  the 
oak-cedar  commimity  is  restricted  to  southwestern  Texas,  southern  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  northern  Mexico,  and  the  pine-oak  to  Califomia. 
The  cedar  ranges  far  beyond  the  climax  region,  forming  characteristic  com- 
mimities  on  rocky  slopes  and  escarpments  from  Scott's  Bluff  and  Pine  Ridge 

^In  view  of  the  divergence  in  the  botanical  use  of  cedar  and  juniper  for  varioua  speoieB  of 
JuniperiM^  cedar  has  been  preferred  as  representing  the  common  usage  in  the  West. 
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in  western  Nebraska  northward  into  Saskatcbewan  and  westward  to  Oregon. 
It  also  occurs  frequently  with  chaparral  and  scrub  on  the  Edwards  Plateau 
in  Texas. 

Unity  of  the  fomutloii. — ^As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  geogn^ihic 
unity  of  the  woodland  climax  is  less  than  in  asy  other  western  formation. 
This  is  necessarily  the  case  because  of  its  regular  occurrence  on  the  lower 
levels  of  mountwa  ranges  and  plateaus.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  characteris- 
tically frt^mentary,  thoi:^h  consistent  in  being  generally  southern  and  at 
midcUe  altitudes  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet.  Climatically,  it  is  intermediate  between 
chaparral  and  Bagebrush  on  the  one  band  and  the  montane  forest  on  the  other. 
The  average  rainfall  is  16  to  20  inches  and  the  average  evaporation  about  20 
to  25  inches.  The  summer  temperatures  ue  high  and  the  winters  moderate 
for  the  most  part,  though  snow  lies  for  some  time  over  most  of  the  climax 
regions  (fig.  8). 


Floristically,  the  woodlands  show  a  high  degree  of  unity.  The  dominants 
all  belong  to  three  genera,  Pinua,  Junipenu,  and  Quereut.  While  the  number 
of  minor  species  or  varieties  is  large,  amounting  to  16,  the  actual  species  are 
but  8.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Pintie  edviis,  Juniperut  califomica, 
and  J.  occidetitalis.  These  three  with  their  varieties  range  throughout  the 
region,  and  one  or  the  other  occurs  more  or  less  regularly  in  each  association. 
The  subdomiitants  are  relatively  few,  but  it  is  significant  that  Rhus,  Ceano- 
thus,  CereoearpuB,  Pwthia,  etc.,  are  found  over  the  major  portion  of  the  forma- 
tion. 

Ecologically  the  formation  is  essentially  uniform  in  its  composition,  con- 
sisting  of  small  trees  with  evergreen  leaves.  While  the  latter  are  present  in 
three  forms,  scale,  needle,  and  broad  leaf,  it  seems  clear  that  these  are  ecolo^- 
cally  equivalent  or  nearly  so.  The  constant  mixture  of  cedar  and  pifion  in 
the  central  association  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  essential  equivalence,  though 
the  scale-leaved  cedar  is  clearly  the  more  xerophytic.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Bouthem  association  of  cedar,  pifion,  and  oak,  and  apparently  also  of  the 
California  association  of  digger  pine  and  oak.  In  all  of  these  c<mmiunities, 
the  dominants  have  marked  ability  to  adjust  themselves  to  more  xerophytic 
conditions  by  becoming  shrubby  or  by  growing  in  an  open  stand.    A  direct 
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and  characteristic  conaequence  of  this  is  the  aknost  universal  production  of 
mixed  communities,  in  which  grassland,  chaparral,  or  sagebrush  play  an 
important  or  controlling  part.  Practically  all  the  dominants  are  intolerant 
of  shade,  and  hence  they  never  constitute  a  secondary  layer  in  the  montane 
forest  of  the  zone  above. 

No  special  study  of  the  successional  relations  of  woodland  has  been  made  as 
yet.  Throughout  the  climax  area,  as  well  as  beyond  it,  open  shrubby  woodland 
appears  relatively  early  on  rocky  slopes  or  hills,  forming  a  subclimax  to  wood- 
land proper  or  to  montane  forest,  or  being  displaced  by  scrub  or  grass  as  the 
habitat  develops.  The  climax  woodland  may  replace  grassland,  sagebrush, 
or  chaparral,  and  may  in  its  turn  be  displaced  by  yellow  pine  or  other  domi- 
nants of  the  montane  forest  at  the  upper  edge  of  its  zone. 

In  origin,  the  woodland  is  unifonnly  southern  and  largely  Mexican.  Pin%L$ 
edtdia  and  Juniperus  monosperma  have  their  centers  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  though  they  extend  into  Texas  and  Mexico. 
PintM  monophyUa  and  Junipenis  lUahensis  are  confined  almost  wholly  to 
Utah,  Nevada,  northeastern  Arizona,  and  eastern  California.  P.  cembraides 
and  J.  pachypfUoea  are  chiefly  Mexican,  extending  into  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  western  Texas.  The  oaks  are  all  Mexican,  with  the  exception  of  Quereus 
datiglasii  and  Q.  widizeniif  which  are  almost  exclusively  Califomian.  They 
range  to  central  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas.  Juniperus 
scopidorum  is  by  far  the  most  widespread  of  the  dominants,  as  would  be 
expected  from  its  close  relationship  to  the  eastern  J.  virginiana.  It  occurs 
from  central  Nebraska  to  Washington  and  from  British  Columbia  to  the 
Mexican  boimdary,  while  J.  ocddenialia  ranges  from  Washington  to  the  border 
of  southern  California.  The  limits  of  Pinua  sabiniana  lie  wholly  in  California, 
from  near  the  northern  boundary  southward  to  the  Tehachapi.  Of  the  19 
species  and  varieties  which  comprise  the  dominants  of  the  formation,  prac- 
tically all  but  Juniperus  scopulorum  and  J,  occiderUalia  find  their  northern 
limits  below  the  forty-second  parallel,  11  are  predominantly  Mexican,  4  have 
their  center  on  the  Colorado  plateaus,  and  2  are  Califomian. 

The  above  account  indicates  clearly  the  differentiation  which  has  occurred 
in  the  formation.  The  greatest  number  of  dominants  still  occurs  in  the  region 
of  the  Mexican  boundary.  The  most  uniform  development  of  the  formation 
is  on  the  Colorado  Plateau,  while  the  most  specialized  area  is  found  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  desert  and  mountain  barriers. 

Structure  of  the  formation. — ^The  dominants  are  as  follows: 


JXTNIFBRUS  CAUFORNICA. 
JUNIFBBUS    CAUFORNICA 

tTTAHENBIS.^ 
JUNIFSRUB  OCCIDBMTALIB. 
JUNIFBRUS     OCCIDENTALIS 

M0N06FBRMA. 

Juniperus  pachtfhloea. 

JUNIPBRUS  FLACCIDA. 


Juniperus  sabinoides. 
Juniperus  virginiana 
8copulorum. 

PiNUS  EDUIilS. 
PiNUS  EDULI8  MONOPRTIXA. 
PiNUS  EDULI8  QUADRIFOLIA. 
PmUB  CEMBROIDES. 
PiNUS  SABINIANA. 


QUSRCUS  EMORTI. 
QUERCUB  RETICULATA. 
QUBRCUB  RETICULATA 

ARIZONICA. 
QUSRCUB  RETICULATA 

OBLONOIFOLIA. 
QUERCUS  DOUOLASn. 
QUEBCUB  WI8LISENU. 


These  are  grouped  in  three  associations,  namely,  the  Qtiercus^uniperus,  the 
Pirma-yfuniperus,  and  the  Pinus-Quercus.    The  first  of  these  is  southern  and 

^The  spedfio  relatiooBhip  of  the  varieties  as  understood  here  is  indicated  by  means  of  the 
trinomial,  but  the  name  of  the  species  is  omitted  in  the  text  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
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southeastern  in  position,  and  is  thought  to  represent  the  original  mass  of  the 
formation.  The  second  is  central  and  typical,  while  the  last  is  Calif omian  and 
its  relationship  is  less  definite.  The  first  two  are  in  contact  with  each  other  for 
a  long  distance,  but  they  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Juniperus  pdchyphloea  and  the  evergreen  oaks.  The  California  association 
is  separated  from  the  other  two  by  the  Colorado  and  Mohave  Deserts  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  dominants  mix  but  slightly.  Pinus  monaphyUa  and 
Juniperus  calif omica  are  the  two  species  which  maintain  the  contact  between 
the  associations.  This  contact  is  in  no  wise  as  close  or  significant  as  that 
between  the  two  eastern  associations,  but  this  seems  adequately  explained 
by  the  barriers  mentioned.  In  other  respects  especially,  the  Pinus-Quercua 
conununity  appears  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  woodland  than  to  any 
other  climax. 

Contacts. — ^The  woodland  climax  occupies  the  position  indicated  by  its 
vegetation-form,  vi2,  the  small  evergreen  tree.  This  is  true  both  geographi- 
cally and  successionally,  except  where  one  or  more  dominants  occmr  outside 
of  the  climax  area.  At  its  lower  limit  it  is  regularly  in  contact  with  scrub  of 
some  type,  usually  sagebrush  or  chaparral,  rarely  desert  scrub.  In  the  region 
of  the  latter,  the  contact  is  usually  with  Proaapia  savannah  or  with  the  Parkirir 
aoniorCereus  scrub,  or  the  oak  mass  itself  shades  out  into  a  savannah  domi- 
nated by  B&uidaua  and  Andrapogon.  Throughout  its  central  area  in  the  Great 
Basin,  sagebrush  is  everywhere  in  touch  with  the  woodland,  though  some- 
times mixed  with  chaparral.  Along  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  in  Califomia,  the  contact  is  with  chaparral.  At  the  upper  edge, 
woodland  is  ahnost  universally  in  touch  with  the  montane  forest,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Pinma  ponderoaa  consociation,  which  is  the  most  xeroid.  The 
contact  may  also  be  with  a  mixture  of  Pitvua  with  Paeuioiauga  mucrcnata  or 
Abiea  concoloTy  or  with  either  of  the  latter  consociations  alone.  This  last  case 
is  infrequent,  however,  and  usually  occurs  where  the  yellow  pine  is  absent  or 
unimportant.  Successionally,  woodland  yields  to  yellow  pine  forest  in  the 
ecotone  between  the  two  climaxes,  especially  during  the  wet  phase  of  major 
sun-spot  cycles.  Outside  of  the  climax  region,  where  it  is  represented  by  cedar 
especially,  it  gives  way  to  the  chaparral,  sagebrush,  or  grassland  climax  with 
which  it  is  in  contact. 

THE  PIN0N43DAR  WOODLAND. 

PINUaJUNIPERUS  ASSOCIATION. 

Nature  and  extent. — ^This  association  is  the  most  typical  and  definite  of  the 
three  that  constitute  the  woodland  climax.  It  usually  consists  of  two  domi- 
nants, Pirma  and  Juniperua,  which  are  regularly  associated.  They  are  similar 
in  character  and  requirements,  and  hence  give  a  much  more  uniform  physiog- 
nomy than  is  found  in  the  other  two  cammimities.  This  type  of  woodland 
occurs  most  frequently  in  narrow  belts  a  mile  or  less  to  a  few  miles  wide  along 
the  foothills  of  ranges  from  the  Front  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  On  the  north  it  ranges  from  the  southern 
edge  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming  to  Lower  Califomia,  central  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  Its  most  typical  expression  is  found  in  the  center  of  this  great  region 
on  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Colorado  River.    In  such  areas  it  forms  more  or 
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less  continuoiifi  forests  many  miles  in  extent.  The  trees  are  20  to  40  feet  high, 
and  stand  sufficiently  close  to  shade  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  ground. 
This  results  in  a  sparse  though  characteristic  ground  cover.  Such  extensive 
stretches  of  woodland  are  typical  of  the  Grand  Canyon  plateau  in  northern 
Arizona  and  southern  Utah  and  of  the  Mesa  Verde  and  Uncompahgre  plateaus 
in  southwestern  Colorado.  It  is  on  these  that  the  climax  association  is  to  be 
seen  at  its  best  and  its  extent  and  importance  fully  appreciated  (plate  45). 

The  woodland  dominants  also  occur  throughout  the  range  of  the  associa- 
tion as  a  subclimax  community  in  relatively  new  areas.  They  are  the  distinc- 
tive feature  of  rocky  slopes  and  of  cliffs  and  escarpments  at  elevations  of  5,000 
to  8,000  feet  over  most  of  the  climax  area.  Single  dominants  may  extend  far 
beyond  the  latter  as  subclimax  in  sagebrush,  chaparral,  or  grassland.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Juniperus,  but  it  holds  for  Pinua  also  in  some  measure. 
Such  serai  conununities  are  mixed  in  varying  degrees  with  the  dominants  of 
the  climax  in  which  they  occur  and  frequently  lead  to  the  assumption  that  the 
woodland  dominant  is  a  member  of  the  sagebrush  or  chaparral.  All  of  the 
evidence  contradicts  this  assumption,  however,  and  supports  the  view  that 
this  is  merely  the  normal  response  to  developmental  processes  where  two 
climaxes  occupy  a  broad  and  greatly  interrupted  ecotone.  The  contacts  of 
this  association  are  essentially  those  already  indicated  for  the  formation, 
namely,  sagebrush  and  chaparral  below  and  montane  forest  above.  At  its 
own  level,  it  touches  the  Qwercua-Juniperus  association  broadly  from  Arizona 
to  Texas,  and  comes  into  fragmentary  contact  with  the  Pinus^Qtiercus  com- 
munity in  California. 

DOMINANTS. 

JUNIFEBUB  OOaDBNTALIS  MONOSFBRICA.  PiNUS  BDULIS. 

JtrniPERUs  CAiiiioBNiGA  utahbnsis.  Pinub  BDUUS  HONOPBTLLA. 

JUNIFBBtTS  VIBGINIANA  SOOPITIiOBXnf . 

The  most  important  of  the  dominants  are  PiniLS  edtdis  and  Jtmiperus 
monosperma.  They  occupy  by  far  the  major  portion  of  the  climax  area,  and 
are  regularly  associated.  Juniperua  acapulorum  has  much  the  widest  range, 
especially  northward,  but  it  is  usually  of  secondary  importance  in  the  com- 
munity. The  other  four  dominants  exhibit  two  interesting  and  novel  correla- 
tions. PiniL8  monophyUa  and  JuniperuB  utahensts  are  regular  associates  in  the 
western  half  of  the  climax,  as  are  P.  eduUs  and  /.  monosperma  in  the  eastern. 
Moreover,  they  are  complementary  forms,  the  latter  dominating  the  associa- 
tion through  Colorado  and  most  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  the  former 
in  Nevada  and  Califomia.  In  western  Utah  and  northwestern  Arizona  the 
ranges  of  these  four  dominants  overlap. 

In  this  conunon  region,  all  five  dominants  may  occur  together,  but  this  is 
rare.  The  association  of  the  four  just  mentioned  is  less  so,  but  it  is  infrequent 
at  best.  The  general  rule  is  that  Piwus  edvUs  and  J,  monoaperma,  or  P. 
monaphyUa  and  J.  utahensis  occur  together,  or  that  either  one  of  the  pifions 
is  found  with  both  of  the  cedars.  In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  at  least,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  P.  edulia  associated  with  both  J.  monospemia  and  J. 
acapulorum,  though  usually  in  the  more  open  and  less  typical  stands.  With 
the  exception  of  /.  acopulorum,  all  of  the  dominants  frequently  occmr  in  pure 
stands,  but  this  is  usually  a  consequence  of  differentiation  by  altitude. 


Pifton-ccdiir  ^'ocxilnnd 


A.  Piniis-J unijHruf  osaoriation.  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona, 
n.  Drtail  ot  pinon-ctdnr  woodlaml,  Delta,  Colorado. 
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The  groupings  of  the  pifion-cedar  woodland  have  been  noted  in  approxi- 
mately a  hundred  locaUties  throughout  the  climax  area.  In  the  majority  of 
these,  Pifius  edtdis  and  Juniperus  monosperma  are  the  dominants.  The  pifion 
occurs  infrequently  in  pure  stands,  but  this  is  regularly  the  case  with  cedar 
at  lower  altitudes,  where  the  pifLon  drops  out.  In  such  instances,  however, 
the  climax  woodland  soon  disappears  and  the  cedar  forms  a  savannah  in  sage- 
brush or  grassland.  In  addition  to  the  Colorado  plateaus  already  mentioned, 
extensive  climax  areas  of  pifion-cedar  have  been  studied  in  Colorado  at  Gar- 
land, Arboles,  Mancos,  Cortez,  Dolores,  on  the  San  Miguel  plateau,  and  on 
the  plateau  of  Deadman's  Cafton  south  of  Cheyenne  Mountain.  In  Utah 
similar  areas  occur  at  Moab,  La  Sal,  and  Bluff. 

The  pifions  make  greater  demands  than  the  cedars  for  water  though  not  for 
light.  In  the  general  absence  of  quantitative  studies,  the  sequence  must  be 
determined  by  the  consideration  of  successional  relations  supplemented  by 
evidence  from  growth-forms  and  distribution.  Upon  this  basis,  P%nu8  edvlis 
is  the  least  xerophytic,  followed  by  P.  monophyUa,  J.  manosperma,  and  J. 
uiahenaia.  J.  scopulorum  seems  to  approach  P.  edvlis  more  nearly,  judging 
from  the  fact  that  it  usually  makes  its  best  growth  in  moist  canyons.  The  habit 
of  P.  monophyUa  and  J.  uiahensia,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  community, 
accords  with  the  fact  that  the  western  portion  of  the  climax  receives  several 
inches  of  rain  less  than  the  eastern  in  general.  The  reduction  of  the  fascicle 
to  a  single  leaf  in  the  pifion  also  suggests  the  differentiation  of  this  association 
into  two  very  closely  related  communities. 

SOCIETIES. 

Societies  proper  to  the  woodland  are  to  be  expected  only  where  the  climax 
is  more  or  less  extensive.  In  subclimax  areas  and  especially  where  the  com- 
munity is  fragmentary  or  becomes  converted  into  savannah,  the  herbs  and 
shrubs  of  the  groimd  cover  are  derived  from  the  adjacent  or  surrounding 
climax,  sagebrush,  chaparral,  or  grassland.  Moreover,  the  shade  of  the 
typical  woodland  has  reduced  the  scrub  or  grassland  species  which  could 
adapt  themselves  to  it,  just  as  the  more  xerophytic  habitat  has  discomraged 
invasion  from  the  montane  forest.  As  a  consequence,  the  ground  cover  is 
composed  of  a  sparse  community  of  shade  species  in  the  denser  woodland, 
while  the  more  open  areas  are  occupied  by  societies  more  or  less  common  to 
the  adjacent  formations.  Aspects  are  little  if  at  all  developed  in  the  former, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  them  here.  Several  of  the  domi- 
nants of  the  chaparral,  sagebrush,  and  grassland  have  the  appearance  of 
societies,  as  they  are  not  only  constant  features,  but  also  take  on  a  habitat- 
form  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  shady  woodland. 

Shade  9oeietie$. 

Chenopodium  fremontii.  Aster  eriooides.  Gutaerrena  saiotlirM. 

Draba  caioliniana.  Malvastnim  oocoineuin.  Senedo  fendlcri. 

Pentstemon  linarioides.  Gsrmnolomis  multiflora.  Astragalufl  flexuoBua. 

Si^srmbritim  incimim.  Allium  aouminatom.  Hsrmenopappus  filifoliua. 

Gjlia  aggregata.  Grindelia  aqiianoBa.  Erioconum  umbellatom. 

Etiyaimum  parviflorum.  Pediculaiis  oentranthera.  Artemiaia  diaoolor. 

Pentstemon  barbatus.  Arabia  dnimmondii.  Artemisia  frigida. 

Pentstemon  ooenileos.  Chenopodium  leptophyllum.    AotineUa  acaulis. 

Opuntia  mesaoantha.  Cordykmthus  wrigfatii.  Physaiia  didymooupa. 

Leequer^a  argentea.  Aster  bigelovii.  Yuooa  baoeata. 

Hedeoma  dmmmondii.  Chrsraopsis  villosa. 
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THE  OAK-CEDAR  WOODLAND. 

QUERCU8JUNIPERUS  ASSOCIATION. 

Nature  and  extent. — ^The  oak-cedar  association  is  regarded  as  the  baac  or 
original  community  from  which  the  related  pifion-cedar  and  pine-oak  woodland 
have  been  differentiated,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  west.  This  is 
indicated  by  its  position,  but  especially  by  its  composition.  It  contains  the 
three  dominant  genera  and  the  largest  nimiber  of  species  and  varieties.  It 
differs  from  the  northern  association  in  the  predominance  of  oaks.  The  latter 
are  important  also  in  the  western  woodland,  but  to  a  less  degree,  and  they 
belong  to  different  species.  The  presence  of  oaks,  pines,  and  cedars  in  these 
two  associations  shows  the  essential  equivalence  of  the  broad-leaved  and 
needle-leaved  evergreens  as  formational  dominants.  The  variable  nature  of 
the  deciduous  habit  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Quercua  douglam  loses  its  leaves 
in  the  fall  or  winter,  while  the  other  species  drop  them  at  different  times  in  the 
spring.    All  of  them  agree  in  being  essentially  sclerophyll  in  habit  (plate  46). 

The  oak-cedar  woodland  has  its  center  in  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
and  in  northern  Mexico.  It  occurs  commonly  in  the  mountain  ranges  of 
trans-Pecos  Texas  and  is  found  scattered  in  the  canyons  and  escarpments  of 
the  Staked  Plains  and  the  Edwards  Plateau.  It  extends  north  over  the 
mountains  of  the  eastern  half  of  Arizona  and  the  western  half  of  New  Mexico 
to  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  where  it  yields  rather  abruptly  to  the  pifion-cedar 
association.  Pinus  cembroides  occurs  also  in  Lower  California,  where  it  is 
associated  with  P.  edtdia,  P.  manophyUay  P.  quadrifoliaf  and  Juniperua  call- 
fomica,  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  general  unity  of  the  formation. 

DOMINANTS. 

QUERCnS  BMOBTI.  QUEBCXTB  RBTICtTLATA.  JUNIPEBUB  FLACCTOA. 

QUSBCUB  BBTOTUIjATA  JVJnnUVB  PACHTPHLOBA.  JUNIPBBtTS  TIBGmiANA 

ABUONICA.  JmaPBBUS  0C0IDSNTAU8  8COPULOBX7M . 

QUEBCUB  BSTECULATA  MONOSPBBMA.  PiNTrS  EDUUS. 

OBLONOIPOUA.  JXTNIPBBUS  8ABIN0IDBB.  PiNUS  CBMBBOmSS. 
QUXBCUB  HTPOLBUCA. 

An  intermediate  mixture  of  several  dominants  is  characteristic  of  most  of 
the  assodational  area,  especially  the  central  portion  in  southern  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  northern  Mexico.  The  fundament  of  the  latter  is  formed 
chiefly  by  the  oaks,  in  which  cedar  and  pifion  occur  in  varying  abundance. 
Pure  stands  are  the  exception,  particularly  in  the  central  mass.  They 
are  more  frequent  as  the  areal  or  altitudinal  limits  of  the  association  are 
approached,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  dominants.  At  the 
edges,  commimities  of  single  dominants  are  more  or  less  typical,  but  they 
usually  take  the  savannah  form,  as  in  the  oaks,  or  they  characterize  serai 
areas,  such  as  the  escarpments  covered  with  Juniperus  aabinoidea.  Near  the 
margin  of  the  association,  there  is  also  a  marked  tendency  for  the  dominants 
to  become  low  and  shrubby,  and  consequently  to  become  confused  with  the 
elements  of  the  chaparral.  In  the  mountains  of  southern  Arizona,  the  greatly 
broken  topography  produces  innumerable  fragmentary  habitats  and  causes 
a  confusing  mixture  of  woodland  with  desert  scrub,  chaparral,  and  even 
montane  forest  (cf.  Shreve,  1915  :  31). 

The  most  typical  grouping  of  the  oak-cedar  woodland  is  Quercus  emoryi, 
Q.  arizonica,  and  Q.  hypoleuca  with  Juniperua  pachyphloea  and  Pinua  cenp- 


Oak-cedar  Woodland 


A,  Quercua-J iiniperus  asaocisition.  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  Arizona. 
B   Querela  ariionica  consociation,  Santa  Rita  Moiintaina. 
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braidea.  This  is  nearly  universal  in  the  mountains  of  southeastern  Arizona 
and  adjacent  New  Mexico,  and  doubtless  in  those  of  northern  Mexico  as  well. 
Quercus  oblongifolia  is  regularly  present  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  zone,  and  a 
shrubby  form  of  Q.  reticitlata  in  the  uppermost  portion.  To  the  north  and  east 
Pinua  edvlia  and  Juniperus  monosperma  enter  the  mixture  also.  On  the 
Guadalupe  and  Davis  Mountains  of  trans-Pecos  Texas  the  grouping  is  Quercus 
arizonica,  Q.  emaryi,  Pinus  edvlia,  Juniperus  pachyphloeay  J.  monosperma, 
and  /.  sabinoides.  In  the  Chisos  Range  to  the  south,  Pimis  cembroides  and 
Juniperus  flaccida  occur  as  well.  East  of  the  Pecos  River,  the  number  of 
dominants  decreases  abruptly,  and  the  rough  areas  of  the  Staked  Plains  and  the 
Edwards  Plateau  show  only  Juniperus  sabinoides,  J.  m/mosperma,  Pinus  edvlis, 
and  Qy£rcus  arizonica,  single  or  in  varying  mixture.  Quercus  arizonica  in  par- 
ticular becomes  reduced  to  a  shrub  and  mingles  with  the  live-oak  chaparral. 

Factor  relations. — ^The  relative  reqtiirements  of  the  dominants  are  shown 
by  their  altitudinal  positions.  In  the  mountains  of  southern  Arizona,  the 
lowest  oak  is  Q.  cblongifdia,  followed  by  Q.  .emoryi,  this  by  Q.  arizonica,  and 
then  by  Q.  hypoleuca.  They  drop  out  in  about  the  same  order,  except  that 
Q.  arizonica  is  represented  at  the  highest  elevations  by  the  shrubby  form  of 
Q.  reticulata.  Juniperus  pachyphloea  begins  above  the  lower  oaks,  while 
Pinus  cembroides  enters  still  later.  Shreve  (1915  :  24)  places  the  lower  limit 
of  the  woodland  or  ''encinal''  zone  of  the  Santa  CataUnaMoimtains  at  4,300 
feet  and  the  upper  at  6,000  to  6,500  feet.  Quercus  cblongifolia  and  Q.  arizonica 
are  the  first  to  appear  at  the  lower  edge  of  this  zone,  followed  by  Juniperus 
pachyphloea.  Quercus  emoryi  and  Pinus  cembroides  enter  at  5,000  feet,  and 
Q.  hypoleuca  at  5,600  feet.  The  cedar  and  pifion  reach  their  maximuTn  abun- 
dance between  5,500  and  6,500  feet.  Quercus  cblongifolia  disappears  at  about 
5,200  feet  and  tli^  typical  form  of  Q.  arizonica  at  6,500  feet.  Quercus  emoryi 
reached  its  upper  limit  at  6,300,  while  Pinus  and  Juniperus  cease  to  be  domi- 
nants between  6,500  aiid  7,000  feet. 

Summer  rainfaU  in  inches. 


Elevation. 

1911. 

1912. 

1918. 

1914. 

Average. 

3,000  feet 

4,000  feet 

5,000  feet 

6,000  feet 

7,000  feet 

6.27 

9.45 

11.97 

11.07 

15.86 

5.61 
9.77 
8.24 
8.68 
14.57 

6.46 

8.59 

10.27 

8.73 

10.62 
14.73 
19.13 
22.68 
27.64 

7.55 
10.63 
12.40 

8.05 
15.21 

A9erage  daily  evaporoHon  in  cubic  eenUmeters  far  north  and  ioiUh  exposures. 


Elevation. 

May-June. 

June. 

June-July. 

July-Aug. 

Au8.-Sept. 

S. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

3,000  feet 

4,000  feet 

5,000  feet 

6,000  feet 

7,000  feet 

120.5 
84.8 
74.2 
67.7 
72.5 

•  •  •  • 

91.2 
83.1 
68.6 
57.5 

85.7 
81.3 
60.8 
52.8 
55.2 

•  •  •  ■ 

88.4 
88.8 
47.4 
44.3 

61.1 
67.6 
50.9 
50.4 
46.8 

•  •  *  • 

76.5 
46.1 
43.3 
43.3 

49.8 
54.7 
44.2 
34.2 
37.3 

■  •  •  ■ 

53.5 
37.2 
33.6 
34.1 

55.6 
42.8 
50.8 
39.5 
39.3 

•  •  •  • 

56.9 
33.4 
28.3 
24.0 
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Decrease  of  Umperatiure  with  aUUude. 


Elevation. 

1914. 

• 

Average. 

4,000  feet.. 
5,000  feet.  . 
6,000  feet.. 
7,000  feet. . 

1.6 

8.1 

7.6 

14.0 

1.9 

8.1 

-9.2 

13.7 

Shreve  (Z.  c,  46)  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  climatic  relations  of  the 
Santa  Catalina  Mountains,  and  the  three  preceding  tables  for  the  woodland 
have  been  taken  from  his  tables  for  rainfall  (52),  evaporation  (64),  and  temper- 
ature (75). 

•   SOCIETIES. 

The  oak-cedar  woodland  has  few  distinctive  societies.  It  is  in  constant  or 
repeated  contact  with  desert  scrub,  grassland,  chaparral,  and  montane  forest, 
and  holds  practically  all  its  subdominants  in  common  with  one  or  more  of 
these.  Because  of  its  savannah-like  contact  with  the  desert  plains,  the 
majority  of  the  societies  have  been  derived  from  the  latter.  It  is  desirable 
to  consider  here  only  those  which  occur  in  the  partial  or  complete  shade  of  the 
woodland  as  a  dominant  community.  The  societies  vary  with  the  season  and 
altitude,  but  a  detailed  treatment  of  them  is  impossible  at  present. 


Sotidago  Bpedoaa. 
Artemisia  gnaphalodea. 
Monarda  dtriodora. 
Hymenothrix  wrightii. 
Gaura  suffulta. 
Desmodium  batocaule. 

SpOIoboluS  OOdI U8UB. 

Ciotolaria  lupulina. 


Shade  Societies, 

Gymnolomia  multiflora. 
HaplopappuB  gracilis. 
Polygala  alba. 
Comandra  umbdlata. 
HymenopappuB  mexicanus. 
Cordylanthus  wrightii. 
Andropogoa  sooparius. 


Bouteloua  raoemosa. 
MuhleDbergia  affinis. 
Rhus  radieans. 
Rhus  trilohata  mollis. 
Pteris  aquiUna. 
PeQaea  wrightiana. 
Cheilanthes  fendleri. 


THE  PINE^AK  WOODLAND. 

PINUS-QUERCUS  ASSOCIATION. 

Nature  and  extent. — ^The  first  suggestion  that  the  community  of  Pinta 
aabiniana  and  Quercus  daugUmi,  so  typical  of  dry  foothill  slopes  in  central 
California,  constituted  a  third  association  of  the  woodland  formation  was  due 
to  its  general  likeness  in  appearance  and  position  to  the  oak-cedar  woodland. 
The  probability  of  this  relationship  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  discov- 
ery that  these  two  characteristic  dominants  are  associated  with  pifion  and 
cedar  where  their  ranges  overlap.  This  is  pointed  out  by  Abrams  (1910: 317) : 

''  The  Upper  Sonoran  area  on  the  desert  slopes  of  the  mountains  is  commonly 
called  the  pifion  and  juniper  belts,  the  two  conifers,  Pitvus  manophyUa  and 
Juniperus  calif  arnica,  being  the  most  characteristic  species.  Several  trees  and 
shrubs  which  belong  properly  to  the  Intramontane  district  penetrate  through 
Tejon  Pass  and  extend  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  western  slope  of  Antelope 
Valley.  The  normal  flora  of  the  desert  slopes  is  modified  in  this  section  by  the 
presence  of  such  species  as  PinvA  sabiniana  and  Quercus  dougUmi.'* 

A  further  search  for  groupings  of  Pinu8  sabiniana  or  the  associated  oaks 
with  pifion  or  cedar  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  Coville  (1893)  had  noted  these 
repeatedly  in  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada: 


Pine-oak  Woodland 


A.  Pinvi-QucTCUs  asEOciatioD,  Chico,  CaliTomiii. 

It.  QuercvB  dtiuglosii  consociatioD,  Sed  BlufT,  California. 
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''At  about  3,000  feet,  the  gray-leaf  pine  {Pimia  aabiniana)  begins,  inter- 
mixed with  a  few  Nevada  nut  pines  (P.  monaphylla)."    (8) 

"The  tree  (P.  sabiniana)  did  not  form  a  forest  at  any  point,  but  grew  with 
nut  pines  scattered  about  in  open  places  or  chaparral  slopes."     (223) 

**Junip€ru8  calif  arnica  was  found  to  occur  to  some  extent  in  both  the  chap- 
arral belt  and  that  of  Douglas's  oak."     (225) 

This  correlation  of  the  California  woodland  seems  also  to  furnish  the 
explanation  of  the  anomaly  described  by  Parish  (1903  :  221) : 

"  In  the  upper  end  of  Antelope  Valley,  the  orographical  confusion  which 
there  exists  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  phytogeographical  anomaly.  Here 
Pinua  8(ibinianay  Quercus  douglam^  and  Q.  widizeniiy  trees  characteristic  of 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  throughout  central  California,  coming 
through  Tejon  Pass,  find  themselves  on  the  eastern  slope  of  that  range,  and 
the  imusual  sight  is  presented  of  desert  foothills  clothed  with  an  almost 
unmixed  growth  of  scrub-oaks." 

The  dominants  of  the  pine-oak  woodland  correspond  somewhat  closely 
with  those  of  the  oak-cedar  association.  Pinua  sabiniana  is  representative  of 
the  pifions,  especially  P.  cembroides.  Juniperus  calif  arnica  corresponds  with 
J.  pachyphlaea,  J.  monospermaf  or  J.  aabinoides.  Quercua  douglasii  is  the 
counterpart  of  Q.  reticulata  and  its  varieties,  and  Q.  vrislizenii  is  related  to 
Q.  hypdeuca  and  perhaps  even  more  closely  to  Q.  emaryi.  The  two  associa- 
tions occupy  the  same  relative  position  with  reference  to  montane  forest, 
chaparral,  desert  scrub,  and  grassland.  Both  show  a  preference  for  rough 
topography  and  dry  unstable  slopes,  and  are  in  consequence  much  mixed  with 
chaparral.  The  oaks  of  both  associations  likewise  regularly  give  rise  to 
savannah  where  they  come  in  contact  with  grassland.  In  both  cases  the 
contact  is  with  associations  of  the  grassland  climax,  though  in  the  California 
the  original  r61e  of  Stipa  in  the  savannah  is  ahnost  completely  obsciu^  by  the 
dominance  of  the  ruderal  species  of  Avena  and  BramuB  (plate  47). 

This  association  is  limited  to  California  and  Lower  Califomia.  It  extends 
from  the  general  region  of  Mount  Shasta  southward  along  the  foothills  and 
mountain  slopes  to  the  San  Pedro  Martir  Mountains  of  Lower  Califomia. 
In  the  central  part  of  Califomia,  it  ranges  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the 
mountains  along  the  coast,  but  toward  the  south  it  is  restricted  chiefly  to  the 
San  Bernardino,  San  Jacinto,  and  Cuyamaca  Moimtains. 

DOMINANTS. 

PmUB  SABINIANA.  JuNIPSBUB  CALIFOHNICA  UTAHKNSIB.  PiNUS  BDUU8  QUADREPOUA. 

QUXBCUB  DOUGLASn.  JuNIPBBITS  OCCIDBNTALIS.  PiNUS  CBMBROIDB8. 

Qdbbccb  wisusenh.         PmuB  bdulib  monophtlla.  Yucca  abbobbscbnb. 

Jttnipbbus  caufobnica. 

The  two  most  typical  dominants  are  Pinus  sabiniana  and  Quercus  dauglasiif 
and  these  give  the  character  from  Mount  Shasta  southward  to  the  foothills 
of  Antelope  Valley  and  the  Mohave  Desert.  Quercus  unslizenii  and  Juni- 
perus calif  arnica  are  not  infrequent  associates,  but  they  are  less  frequent  as 
codominants.  They  extend  southward  into  Lower  Califomia  and  hence  are 
more  often  associated  with  the  pifions.  The  latter  seem  to  meet  Pinv^  sabin- 
iana and  Quercus  dauglasii  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tejon  Pass  and 
Tehachapi  Pass.   South  of  these  points  it  is  often  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
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draw  a  line  between  the  pine-oak  and  pifLon-oedar  woodlands,  since  Jumperus 
lUdhensia  extends  well  into  California  and  Pmus  monaphyUa  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. However,  the  presence  of  Quercua  wislizeniij  Juniperus  calif  arnica, 
and  Pinus  quadrifolia  from  the  San  Bernardino  or  Santa  Rosa  Moimtains  to 
Lower  California,  as  well  as  that  of  P.  cembroideSy  is  regarded  as  indicating 
the  pine-oak  association. 

The  community  relationship  of  Yucca  arborescens  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  its  constant  association  with  Juniperua  calif omica  along  the  northern 
base  of  the  San  Bernardino  Moimtains  from  Cajon  Pass  to  Neenach,  and  to 
Hesperia  indicates  that  it  is  a  dominant  of  the  woodland.  Like  Yucca  radioaa 
and  F.  macrocarpay  it  extends  downward  into  the  desert  scrub,  but  its  life- 
form,  optimum  growth  and  zone  of  dominance  warrant  its  inclusion  in  the 
woodland.  Merriam  (1893  :  341,  354)  has  noted  the  occurrence  of  Yucca 
arboreacens  and  Juniperus  calif  arnica  on  the  mountain  ranges  south  and  north 
of  the  Mohave  Desert,  where  they  form  a  distinct  belt  at  3,500  to  4,000  feet. 
Leiberg(1900  :  444-445,471)  has  recorded  the  composition  of  several  woodland 
communities  in  which  Yv4xa  occurs  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains.  It  is  associated  with  Juniperus  calif  arnica  and  Pinu^  monaphyUa, 
with  these  and  Juniperus  occidentalism  with  Pinu^  monophyJla  alone  or  with 
P.  mqnophylla  and  Q.  wislizenii  also.  Parish  (1903  :  221)  has  foimd  Yucca 
and  Juniperus  calif  arnica  forming  an  open  coromunity  along  the  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Chuckawalla  Mountains  and  from  Daggett  to  Pilot  Knob,  while 
Sudworth  (1908  :  201)  states  that  Yucca  is  also  associated  with  juniper, 
piilon,  and  Pinus  sabiniana.  From  the  nature  of  its  crown,  the  tree-yucca 
forms  even  more  open  coromunities  than  the  other  dominants  of  the  woodland, 
and  hence  the  consociation  is  constantly  mixed  along  its  lower  portion  with 
dominants  from  the  desert  scrub  and  sagebrush. 

little  is  known  of  the  factor  or  successional  relations  of  this  community. 
The  latter  seem  in  general  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  oak-cedar  wood- 
land. The  oaks  are  the  more  xerophytic,  and  Quercus  douglasii  rather  more 
than  Q.  wislizeniiy  if  distribution  be  regarded  as  an  indication.  Their  relative 
position  seems  definitely  indicated  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  form 
savannah  with  grassland  at  their  lower  limits.  In  spite  of  their  occurrence  in 
rocky  subclimax  areas,  the  cedars  and  piftons  appear  to  be  rather  more  meso- 
phytic  than  Pinus  sabiniana.  This  is  suggested  by  the  respective  altitudes  at 
which  they  reach  their  greatest  dominance,  and  seems  to  be  certainly  true  for 
Pinus  cernbraides. 

In  the  rough  topography  of  the  foothills,  woodland,  chaparral,  and  mon- 
tane forest  are  often  much  mixed  and  confused.  In  spite  of  this,  they  appear 
as  distinct  units  when  differences  of  slope  and  successional  development  are 
taken  into  accoimt.  The  two  oaks  and  the  digger-pine  are  frequently  mixed 
with  Quercus  calif  arnica  or  Q.  garryana,  which  really  constitute  a  subclimax 
leading  to  the  montane  forest  of  Pimis  ponderosa  and  Pseudotsuga  mucronata. 
Where  any  of  the  three  dominants  occur  with  chaparral,  the  grouping  is  usually 
successional  in  character,  or  it  represents  an  ecotone.  In  some  cases  where 
the  trees  are  scattered  more  or  less  uniformly  through  a  chaparral  cover,  the 
community  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  savannah  in  which  the  grasses  are  replaced 
by  shrubs,  and  it  is  probably  to  be  similarly  related  to  the  climatic  cycle. 
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THE  MONTANE  FOREST  O-IMAX. 

PINUS-PSEUDOTSUGA  FORMATION. 

Nature. — ^This  climax  is  an  evergreen  forest  in  which  the  dominants  are 
exclusiyely  conifers.  Broad-leaved  deciduous  and  evergreen  species  occur  in 
it,  such  as  Popubia  tremuUndes,  Quercus  califomica,  and  ArbiUvs  menziesiif 
but  they  are  typically  subclimax  in  character.  In  contrast  with  the  woodland, 
this  is  a  true  forest  formation.  The  trees  are  tall,  usually  75  to  150  feet  or 
more  in  height  at  maturity,  with  massive  trunks  and  dense  crowns.  In  typical 
habitats,  they  grow  more  or  less  closely,  forming  a  continuous  canopy.  The 
latter  is  less  dense  than  in  the  other  two  forest  formations  and  the  forest  nor- 
mally exhibits  a  good  development  of  layers.  The  number  of  societies  of 
shrubs  and  her^s  is  large  and  the  aspects  are  well-marked.  The  major  domi- 
nants are  few,  but  they  have  a  wide  range  and  the  composition  of  the  forma- 
tion is  exceptionally  uniform.  The  number  of  more  restricted  and  of  local 
dominants  is  larger,  and  they  serve  to  give  character  to  the  associations.  The 
most  typical  as  well  as  the  most  xeroid  of  its  dominants,  Pinus  ponderosa^ 
possesses  a  striking  power  of  adjustment  and  often  forms  savannah,  which 
extends  far  into  the  Great  Plains  as  belts  of  woodland. 

Extent. — ^The  montane  forest  is  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  all 
the  western  forest  climaxes.  In  its  broadest  outUnes  it  extends  from  the 
foothills  of  western  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  and  the  mountains  of  western 
Texas  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  reaches  from  the  mountains  of  central  British 
Columbia  to  those  of  northern  Mexico  and  Lower  California.  It  occurs 
throughout  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Great  Basin  and  on  those  of  the  south- 
western deserts  where  the  altitude  permits.  On  the  east,  extensive  forests  of 
Pinus  ponderosa  cover  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  a  narrow  strip 
of  the  same  forest  follows  the  canyon  of  the  Niobrara  River  as  far  east  as  the 
ninety-ninth  meridian.  The  southeastern  limits  of  the  formation  are  found 
in  the  Guadalupe  and  Davis  Mountains  of  trans-Pecos  Texas.  The  southern- 
most limit  is  attained  by  Pinus  poTtderasOf  P.  arizonica,  and  P.  chihuahiuma 
in  the  ranges  of  Sinaloa  and  Durango. 

Unity  of  the  formation. — ^The  occurrence  of  the  three  major  dominants, 
Pinv^  ponderosa,  Paeudotsuga  mucronataj  and  Abies  concolofy  from  Montana 
to  Mexico  and  Colorado  to  California  leaves  no  question  of  the  unity  of  the 
formation.  This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  more  or  less  constant  presence 
of  Pinris  corUorta,  P.  flexilis,  and  P.  (dbicavlis  in  both  associations.  In  addi- 
tion, Piniis  is  represented  by  three  species  peculiar  to  each  of  the  two  associa- 
tions, Picea  by  one  species,  and  Cupressus  by  one.  There  is  also  a  marked 
agreement  as  to  the  genera  of  the  societies,  more  than  three-fourths  of  these 
being  common  to  both  associations.  With  the  major  dominants  so  universal 
and  controlling,  it  follows  that  the  ecologic  and  phylogenetic  unity  of  the  for- 
mation is  equally  clear. 

Geographically,  the  formation  is  typical  of  the  great  Cordilleran  system 
from  which  it  extends  out  upon  the  interior  plateaus,  such  as  that  of  the 
Colorado,  and  along  the  minor  ranges  and  escarpments  which  front  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  east.  Its  climatic  range  rivals  that  of  the  grassland  in  so 
far  as  latitude  is  concerned.  '  Both  formations  extend  several  degrees  north- 
ward into  Canada,  and  even  a  greater  distance  southward  into  Mexico.    But 
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graseland  has  a  wider  extension  vertically  and  henoe  probably  occupies  a 
broader  climatic  belt.  The  vertical  range  as  a  climax  is  often  more  than  6,000 
feet  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  and  it  is  usually  somewhat  more  in  the  Sierras 
and  Cascades.  The  corresponding  range  in  rainfall  and  temperature  is  enor- 
mous, and  in  either  physical  or  human  terms  the  climax  contains  several 
climates.  In  the  form  of  the  pine  consociation,  the  montane  forest  often 
occurs  in  a  rainfall  of  20  inches  or  less  from  Colorado  to  Arizona  and  the  Great 
Basin.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  frequently  found  in  a  rainfall  of  50  to  60 
inches.  Moreover,  along  the  central  axis  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  rainfall  occurs  in  the  summer,  while  along  the  Sierras  and  Cas- 
cades, 70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  precipitation  falls  during  the  winter.  The  figures 
for  temperature  are  less  striking,  but  still  very  divergent.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  more  than  20  degrees  in  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  formation  in 
northern  Montana  and  northern  California,  and  of  60  degrees  in  the  lowest 
recorded  minimum.  In  spite  of  this,  the  regular  association  of  the  three  major 
dominants  throughout  the  formational  area  indicates  that  the  climate  is 
essentially  a  unit  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dominant  vegetation  (fig.  9). 
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Fio.  9. — Monthly  and  total  rainfall  for  representative  localities  in  the  association  of  the  Petran 

montane  forest. 

Selationship  and  contacts. — ^The  closest  relationship  of  the  montane  climax 
is  with  the  coast  forest.  This  is  best  shown  in  northwestern  Montana,  north- 
em  Idaho,  and  adjacent  British  Columbia,  where  the  two  meet  to  form  a 
broad  transition.  It  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Pseudotmga  is  the 
typical  subclimax  species  of  the  cedar-hemlock  forest.  The  most  important 
contact  is  with  the  subalpine  forest.  These  touch  each  other  for  thousands 
of  miles  along  the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  Sierra-Cascade 
system.  They  constitute  a  broad  forest  zone  of  fairly  uniform  physiognomy 
and  have  even  been  regarded  as  a  single  formation.  Gray  (1878)  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  recognize  their  distinctness,  and  a  similar  view  has  been 
maintained  by  Merriam  (1898)  and  his  followers,  obscured  somewhat  by  the 
imsuccessful  attempt  to  distinguish  two  zones,  Canadian  and  Hudsonian,  in 
the  subalpine  climax.  While  the  two  climaxes  are  similar  in  appearance,  they 
differ  fundamentally  in  composition,  climatic  and  successional  relations,  and 
in  origin.  The  difference  between  them  is  clear  where  they  occiur  in  massive 
zones,  but  is  more  or  less  hidden  in  regions  of  much  topographic  diversity. 

The  contacts  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  formation  are  varied.  The  normal 
contact  ecologically  is  with  the  woodland  climax,  and  this  is  regularly  found 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  formational  area  in  which  woodland  is  more  or  less 


Petran  Montane  Foreat 


A.  /"tniMpofMierosa consociation,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

B.  Pinusponiieroea  consociation.  Bend,  Oregon. 

C.  Pinus  pondcrosa  consociation,  Black  Hilla,  South  Dakota. 
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constant.  In  the  absence  of  the  latter,  the  pine  consociation  meets  chaparral 
in  the  coast  regions  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  central  Rockies.  On  the  desert 
slopes  of  the  Great  Basin  it  is  often  in  touch  with  sagebrush,  especially  where 
represented  by  the  subclimax  lodgepole  pine.  It  may  also  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  mixed  prairie  from  Colorado  northward,  where  it  passes  into 
extensive  savannahs,  characteristic  of  the  isolated  ranges  and  uplands  of  the 
Black  Hills  and  adjacent  regions. 

Associations. — ^The  general  occurrence  of  Pintis  ponderoaa,  Paeudotmga 
mucronaia^  and  Abies  concolor  through  the  montane  climax  was  thought  at 
first  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  single  association.  A  scrutiny  of  the  list  of 
codominants  reveals  a  fairly  clear  differentiation  into  a  Rocky  Mountain  and 
a  SierrsrCascade  community.  These  have  three  codominants  in  coromon, 
namely,  Pimta  cantoria,  P.  fiexUis,  and  P.  albicavlis.  The  former  differs  much 
in  habit  and  habitat  between  the  two  associations,.while  PinuaflexUia  is  more 
important  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  P.  albicaulis  in  the  Coastal  region. 
Of  the  remaining  13  codominants,  5  are  restricted  wholly  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain community  and  8  to  the  Sierran.  This  differentiation  is  also  emphasized 
by  the  variation  in  habit  and  size  of  Pinua  panderosa  and  Pseudotmga  in  the 
two  regions.  This  is  so  pronoimced  in  the  case  of  the  pine  that  the  common 
form  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  generally  been  treated  as  a  variety  or  even 
as  a  species,  while  foresters  have  regarded  the  Douglas  fir  of  the  Pacific  coast 
as  a  distinct  variety.  A  similar  differentiation  is  reflected  in  the  societies  of 
the  forest.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  generic  subdominants  are  the  same 
for  both  associations,  while  they  have  less  than  25  per  cent  of  common  species. 
Finally,  the  division  of  the  montane  climax  has  its  causal  justification  in  the 
striking  climatic  differences  between  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  the  Pacific 
regions. 

The  task  of  finding  concise  descriptive  names  for  the  two  associations  has 
not  been  simple,  owing  to  the  all  but  universal  presence  of  the  major  domi- 
nants. After  much  consideration,  it  seems  best  to  refer  to  the  eastern  com- 
munity as  the  pine-fir  association,  and  to  the  western  as  the  pine  association. 
When  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  their  geographical  relation,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain association  is  termed  Petran,  and  the  Sierra-Cascade  one,  Sierran. 

THE  PETRAN  MONTANE  FOREST. 

PINUS-PSEUDOTSUGA  ASSOCIATION. 

Extent. — ^The  montane  forest  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  extends  from 
central  Alberta  to  the  Guadalupe  and  Chisos  Mountains  of  western  Texas, 
and  southward  from  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  Sinaloa 
and  Durango.  At  the  north  its  area  is  relatively  narrow  and  it  yields  to  the 
transition  association  of  the  Coast  forest  in  the  Selkirk  Mountains  of  British 
Columbia  and  in  the  Kootenai  and  Coeur  d'Alene  ranges  of  northwestern 
Montana.  It  is  broadest  near  the  center  where  it  ranges  from  the  Black  Hill9 
of  South  Dakota  and  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Wild  Cat  Moimtains  of  Nebraska  to 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierras  in  Nevada.  It  apparently  finds  its  south- 
western limit  in  the  Charleston  Mountains  of  Nevada  and  it^  southern  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  of  Durango  and  Sinaloa.  It  is  the  characteristic  forest  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  this  vast  region  and  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  forest 
associations  of  the  West  (plate  48). 
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DOMINANTS. 

PmnS  PONDBBOBA.  PiCBA  PUNGSNB.  PlNUS  8TBOBIFOB1CIS. 

PSEUDOTSUGA  MUCRONATA.  PiNUS  FLEXILIS.  PiNUB  CHIHUAHUANA. 

AbIBS  CONCOLOB.  PiNUB  FLEXILIS  ALBICAULIB.  PlKUS  ABIZONICA. 
PlNUS  OONTOBTA. 

As  already  indicated,  the  first  3  species  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  major 
dominants  of  the  association  by  reason  of  their  abundance  and  wide  occur- 
rence. The  lodgepole  pine  {Ptntis  cantorta)  ranks  next  in  importance.  It  is 
typically  the  subclimax  dominant  of  the  bum  subsere  in  both  the  montane  and 
subalpine  forests.  However,  it  is  more  or  less  exclusive  over  such  large  areas 
in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  so  relatively  permanent  owing  to 
repeated  fires  that  it  must  be  considered  with  the  climax.  Picea  pungens  is 
limited  to  the  central  Petran  regions,  and  usually  occurs  in  restricted  stands 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  zone.  More  rarely,  it  forms  a  mixed  forest  with 
yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  as  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region,  and  in  the  Blue  and 
White  Mountains  of  Arizona  (Greenamyre,  1913).  Pinus  flexUis  and  P. 
a]ibicavli8  are  trees  of  wide  range  altitudinally,  and  hence  are  found  in  both  the 
montane  and  subalpine  climaxes.  They  are  more  abundant  and  relatively 
more  important  at  upper  elevations  near  timber-line,  and  hence  are  regarded 
as  belonging  primarily  to  the  subalpine  forest.  Pirvus  flexiUs  occurs  through- 
out the  association,  while  P.  aUneavUa  ranges  from  the  northern  edge  to  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Pinus  s^dbifcrmis  is  a  related  pine  which  occurs  only  in  south- 
eastern Arizona  and  adjacent  New  Mexico,  and  thence  southward  into  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua.  Pinys  chihiuikuana  and  P.  carizanica  are  close  relatives  of 
P.  jxmderoaa.  They  occur  with  the  latter  or  represent  it  in  southern  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico  at  elevations  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  extend  southward  into 
the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico. 

Groupings. — The  four  most  important  dominants,  Pinvs  ponderosa,  P. 
eontartaj  Pseudatsriga,  and  Abies,  regularly  occiur  in  pure  stands  as  well  as  in 
mixed  communities.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  two  pines.  In  the  case  of 
the  lodgepole  pine,  this  is  a  consequence  of  its  ability  to  occupy  burned  areas 
completely,  while  with  the  yellow  pine  it  results  from  its  extension  far  beyond 
the  mass  of  the  association.  With  these  two  very  important  exceptions,  the 
montane  forest  is  largely  a  mixture  or  consists  of  small  altemes  of  the  different 
species.  The  minor  dominants  usually  occur  intimately  mixed  with  the 
major  ones,  though  they  too  may  form  pure  communities  of  small  size. 

In  general,  Pinus  ponderosa,  Psevdotsuga,  and  Abies  occur  together  through- 
out the  mass  of  the  association.  To  the  northwest,  Abies  becomes  secondary 
or  is  lacking,  and  the  forest  consists  primarily  of  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir, 
or  of  lodgepole  pine.  Since  these  are  related  successionally,  one  often  contains 
relicts  of  the  other.  In  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  Pinus  ponderosa  is  mostly 
absent  and  the  forest  consists  of  Pseudotsuga  and  Abies,  while  in  the  desert 
ranges,  farther  west,  Pseudotsuga  is  usually  the  missing  one  of  the  three. 
Picea  pungens  is  practically  limited  to  the  central  area  of  the  association, 
represented  by  Colorado,  Utah,  northern  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  It  is 
often  in  open  woodland  along  streams,  but  it  may  be  an  important  member  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  montane  zone,  mixed  with  Douglas  fir  and  yellow 
pine,  or  more  rarely  with  Abies  concolar.  Pinus  flerilis  occurs  with  yellow 
pine  or  Douglas  fir,  or  with  both  on  xerophytic  ridges  and  slopes  at  lower 
levels.  P.  aMcauLis  has  a  similar  habit,  but  is  much  less  common  in  this 
association.    As  already  indicated,  Pinus  strobiformis,  P.  chihudhu/ma,  and 
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P.  arizaniea  either  occur  scattered  in  the  pine  consociation  or  codominaiifc 
with  it  from  Arizona  southward  into  Mexico. 

Both  the  yellow  pine  and  the  lodgepole  pine  form  pure  stands  which  may 
stretch  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  main  body  of  the  association.  The 
finest  body  of  yellow  pine  on  the  continent  is  found  on  the  Colorado  plateau 
of  northern  Arizona  far  from  the  central  mass.  Similar  pure  communities  but 
of  less  importance  occur  on  the  ranges  of  eastern  Wyoming  and  the  Black 
Hills.  On  the  mesas  of  western  Colorado  and  the  foothills  of  central  Wyoming, 
the  Pinus  carUoria  consociation  breaks  up  into  masses  of  varying  size,  sur- 
rounded by  sagebrush  or  grassland  in  the  respective  regions.  These  are  out- 
posts of  the  lodgepole  forest  and  are  quite  different  from  the  savannah  type 
assumed  by  yellow  pine  where  conditions  favor  grassland.  Both  represent 
the  same  climatic  tendency,  however,  as  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that  aspen, 
Papvlus  iremvloideSf  often  accompanies  them. 

IVictor  relations. — ^The  montane  forest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  received 
more  quantitative  study  than  any  other  community,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  prairie,  ^his  is  due  to  the  location  in  it  of  the  Alpine  Laboratory 
and  the  Fremont  Arest  Experiment  Station  at  Pike's  Peak,  where  factor 
studies  have  been  carried  on  more  or  less  continuously  since  1900  and  1910 
respectively,  and  of  the  Fort  Valley  Forest  Experiment  Station  near  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  where  observations  have  been  made  since  1909.  In  addition,  the 
Desert  Laboratory  has  maintained  stations  in  the  montane  zone  of  the  Santa 
Catalina  Mountains  since  1908.  As  a  consequence,  a  large  mass  of  factor 
data  is  available,  of  which  but  a  few  general  results  can  be  given  here. 

The  rainfall  Usxiits  for  the  montane  forest  are  approximately  18  to  20  inches 
for  the  lower  margin  and  22  to  23  inches  for  the  upper.  The  great  majority 
of  the  records  are  for  the  eastern  slope,  but  they  agree  closely  with  those  for 
western  Colorado  and  northern  Arizona.  The  rainfall  is  somewhat  higher  in 
New  Mexico  and  lower  in  Montana,  but  this  is  obviously  compensated  by  the 
evaporation.  The  savannah  form  of  the  pine  consociation  is  foimd  where 
precipitation  is  as  low  as  15  inches,  and  lodgepole  outposts  occur  at  even  lower 
limits  in  western  Colorado.  The  total  evaporation  for  the  growing  season  is 
not  known,  but  the  relative  evaporation  is  a  third  greater  in  the  Pseudatsuga 
consociation  than  in  that  of  Picea  engelmanni  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sub- 
alpine  forest.  The  measurement  of  light  values  through  several  summers 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  faDs 
upon  the  two  forest  zones  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  is  a  constant 
difference  in  air  and  soil  temperature,  and  in  water  relations,  especially  water- 
content,  the  montane  forest  naturally  showing  the  higher  temperatures  and 
lower  rainfall^  hiunidity,  and  water-content. 

Serai  relations. — ^Factor  measurements  show  that  Pirms  ponderoaa  is  the 
most  xerophytic  of  the  three  major  dominants,  Pseudotaitga  less  so,  and  Abies 
somewhat  less  still.  The  most  mesophytic  is  Picea  pungens.  Pinua  contorta 
is  practically  as  xerophytic  as  the  yellow  pine,  but  it  has  a  wider  range  of 
adaptation.  Much  the  same  is  true  for  P.  flexilis  and  P.  aBncauLis.  The 
three  southern  pines  resemble  Pinue  ponderosa  in  their  water  requirements. 
As  to  light  requirements,  the  pines  are  all  intolerant.  Picea  pungens  is  some- 
what more  tolerant,  Pseudoisuga  is  moderately  tolerant,  and  Abies  endures 
still  deeper  shade.    In  Colorado  the  normal  light  intensity  for  the  mature 
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IcMlgepole  consociation  was  found  to  be  0.08  to  0.07,  while  germination  was 
only  fairly  good  at  0.2  to  0.14  (Clements,  1910  :  40).  The  values  of  yellow 
pine  and  limber  pine  {Pinua  fiexiUa)  are  not  very  different,  though  such 
forests  are  usually  more  open.  Douglas  fir  is  much  more  tolerant,  reproduc- 
ing readily  in  values  as  low  as  0.04,  while  the  mature  forest  may  show  intensi- 
ties below  0.01. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  serai  sequence  conforms  to  the  water  and  light 
demands.  Pinua  ponderom  is  everywhere  the  earliest  of  the  three  major 
dominants,  and  is  followed  by  PseudoUugay  and  this  a  little  later  by  Abies 
as  a  rule  (Clements,  1905  :  270).  Pinua  contorta  is  the  universal  subclimax 
dominant  of  bums  everywhere  from  central  Colorado  northward  into  Alberta 
and  British  Colimibia.  In  the  Rampart  Range,  about  Pike's  Peak  and  south- 
ward, its  role  is  taken  chiefly  by  aspen.  Picea  pungens  is  generally  somewhat 
subclimax  in  moist  valleys  and  cafions,  while  the  remaining  pines  resemble 
Pinus  ponderasa  in  their  general  successional  relations  (plate  49). 

SOCIETIES  AND  CLANS. 

The  following  lists  are  for  the  central  Rocky  Moustains  and  are  based 
chiefly  upon  studies  made  in  Colorado  (Clements,  1904  :  8).  Rydberg  (1915) 
has  given  comparative  lists  of  the  herbaceous  flora  of  the  different  regions,  and 
Shreve  (1915  :  32,  35)  has  noted  the  characteristic  species  of  the  pine  and  fir 
forests  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Moimtains  of  Arizona.  The  majority  of  the 
genera  in  the  latter  are  those  of  the  central  region,  though  the  species  are 
largely  different.  The  central  and  northern  areas  are  seen  to  resemble  each 
other  closely  in  the  important  species,  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  transition 
region  of  northwestern  Montana  and  northern  Idaho  belongs  rather  to  the 
Coast  forest.  Because  of  the  shortness  of  the  season,  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish but  two  aspects,  a  vernal  and  an  estival. 


Societiea: 

Shrubs — 

Acer  glabnim. 

Betula  ooddentAlis. 

PniDus  pennffylvanioa. 

Cornus  amomum. 
Herbs — 

Fragaria  vesca. 

Viola  biflora. 

Mertensia  pratenais. 

Besseya  plantaginea. 


Clans: 


Aotaea  rubra. 
Habenaria  stricta. 
Erigeron  glandulosus. 


Sodeiies: 

Thalictnim  fendleri. 

Galimn  boreale. 

Geranium  caespitosum. 

Geranium  richardaonii. 

Castilleia  miniata. 

Erigeron  asper. 
Clans: 

Alliimi  cemuimi. 

Solidago  oreoptiila. 


Vernal  Aspect, 


Opulaster  opulifolius. 
Ribes  lacustra. 
Arctostaphylus  uva-urai. 


Heuchera  parvifoUa. 
Pseudocymopterus  montanus. 
Pentstemon  gracilis. 
Pentstemon  seoundiflorus. 

Pirola  chlorantha. 
Smiladna  stellata. 


Jameaia  amerioana. 
Rosa  acioularis. 
Viburnum  pauciflorum. 


Waahingtonia  obtusa. 
Aralia  nudioaulis. 
Atragene  alpina. 


Viola  blanda. 
CiJypao  borealis. 


Estival  Aspect. 

Arnica  oordifolia. 
Gentiana  amarella. 
Potentilla  glandulosa. 
Pirola  uliginosa. 
Saxifraga  bronchialis. 
Heradeum  lanatum. 

Pirola  secunda. 
Andiosace  septentrionalis. 


Valeriana  silvatica. 
Senecio  cemuus. 
Haplopappus  parryi. 
Gentiana  affinis. 
Streptopus  amplezifolius. 
Aquilegia  ooerulea. 

Galium  triflorum. 
Peramium  ophioides. 


Petran  Mont-ane  Forest 


A.  Paeudolsiiga  mucroiuila  confiociiition,  Alpine  Ijibor;itory,  Pike's  Peak. 

B.  Detail  of  PM.iulatsiiga-Abies  forest,  Cameron's  Codc,  Pike's  Pcuk. 
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THE  SIERRAN  MONTANE  FOREST 

PINUS  ASSOCIATION. 

Extent. — ^The  northern  limits  of  the  montane  forest  of  the  Pacific  coast  are 
extremely  difficult  to  draw,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Pseudoisuga  continues  into 
the  Coast  forest  as  an  important  dominant  and  also  occurs  with  Pinu9  pan- 
derosa  in  both  the  trmisition  and  the  Petran  montane  forest.  In  general,  its 
northern  limit  is  regarded  as  determined  by  the  disappearance  of  Pinus 
lamberHanaj  Libocedrua  decurrenSy  and  Abie8  concclor.  This  forest  extends 
well  into  southern  Oregon  on  the  Siskiyou  and  Coast  ranges  and  to  central 
Oregon  along  the  Cascade  Mountains.  It  is  found  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cascades  and  reaches  its  eastern  limit  in  the  lake  region.  In  northeastern 
California  it  is  present  on  both  slopes  of  the  Sierras,  but  southward  from  Lake 
Tahoe  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  western  one.  The  northern  Coast  ranges 
exhibit  this  community  as  far  south  as  Lake  County,  but  it  yields  to  the  red- 
wood forest  along  the  coast.  It  is  fragmentary  in  the  southern  Coast  ranges, 
but  becomes  the  typical  forest  at  the  proper  levels  in  the  San  Rafael,  Sierra 
Madre,  San  Bernardino,  San  Jacinto,  and  Cuyamaca  Mountains.  It  reaches 
the  southern  limit  in  the  San  Pedro  Martir  Mountains  of  Lower  California. 

The  range  in  altitude  is  exceptionally  great.  In  the  Coast  ranges  of  northern 
Calif omia  and  Oregon  the  montane  forest  occurs  at  altitudes  of  1,000  to  3,000 
feet,  while  in  the  Cascades  it  is  found  at  2,000  to  6,000.  In  the  central  Sierras 
the  general  elevation  is  3,000  to  6,000,  but  this  increases  steadily  toward  the 
south  and  the  upper  limit  reaches  7,000  to  8,000  feet  in  southern  California 
and  8,000  to  10,000  feet  in  Lower  California. 

DOMINANTS. 

PlNT78  LAMBEBTIAXA.  PlNUS  P0MDEB06A  JEITBBTI.  PlNUS  OOULTBRI. 

PiNlTS  PONDSROSA.  PSBXTDOTSUGA  MUCBGNATA  SeQUOIA  OIGANTEA. 

Pbbxjdotbuqa  mxtcbonata.  macbocarpa.  Citpsbbsus  gotbkiana. 

Abies  concolob.  Pmus  attenttata.  Picba  bbewbbiana. 

LlBOCEDBUB  DECUBBENB. 

The  major  dominants  of  the  association  are  Pinua  lamSertiana,  P.  panderosaf 
Psevdotauga  mucnmata,  Abies  concolor,  and  Libocedrus  decurrena.  All  of  these 
occur  from  the  northern  limit  of  the  area  in  central  or  southern  Oregon  to  the 
San  Pedro  Martir  mountains  in  Lower  California,  though  the  Douglas  fir  is 
represented  in  southern  and  Lower  California  by  its  variety,  Pseudciauga  m. 
macrocarpa.  In  somewhat  similar  fashion,  Pinua  ponderosa  is  replaced  at 
higher  levels  by  P.  p.  jeffreyi.  The  remaining  species  are  all  of  secondary 
importance.  Pinus  aJUenuaJta  ranges  from  central  Oregon  to  southern  Cali- 
fomia,  and  P.  covUeri  extends  from  central  to  Lower  California.  Both  are 
relatively  xeroid  and  subclimax  in  character.  Sequoia  gigantea  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  dominants,  but  it  is  restricted  to  scattered  groves  on  the 
west  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Placer  Coimty  to  Tulare  Coimty.  These 
are  the  survivors  of  what  must  have  been  an  extensive  consociation  in  later 
Tertiary  times.  Cupressus  goveniana  occurs  sparsely  through  the  Coast 
region  from  Ukiah  to  Dulzura  near  San  Diego.  Picea  breweriana  is  localized 
in  northwestern  California  and  adjacent  Oregon. 

Three  species  of  broad-leaved  trees  occur  so  frequently  in  the  montane 
forest  that  they  require  mention.  These  are  Qu£rcus  calif  arnica,  Q.  garryana, 
and  ArbiUt^  menziesii.    They  are  all  subclimax  in  character  and  occur  com- 
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monly  in  the  edges  of  the  forest  or  in  the  more  open  stands  or  outposts  of 
Doii^^  fir  or  yellow  pine.  Quereus  edUf arnica  and  Arbutus  extend  through 
the  association  to  southern  Calif  omia,  while  Q.  garryana  has  its  southern  limit 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

GloopingB. — The  great  mass  of  the  associaticm  is  constituted  by  the  five 
major  dominants  in  the  most  variable  proportions.  In  50  localities  from 
Crater  Lake  to  southern  California,  4  or  usually  all  5  of  these  were  found  in 
more  than  half  the  cases.  While  mixed  forest  is  the  rule,  Pinu8  ponderosa 
and  Pseudatsuga  mucrofuUa  often  occur  in  extensive  pure  stands,  or  they  may 
be  mixed  in  more  or  less  equal  numbers.  Abies  concolor  also  occurs  pure,  but 
to  a  less  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  Pinus  tambertiana  and  LSbocddrus  prac- 
tically always  occur  in  mixture,  in  which  they  rarely  make  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  stand.  Sequoia  gigantea  occasionally  is  found  in  pure  stands,  but 
it  is  usually  associated  with  Pinus  lambertiana  and  Abies  concolor ^  and  with  the 
latter  alone  at  the  higher  elevations.  It  is  less  commonly  mixed  with  jrellow 
pine  and  incense  cedar,  and  still  less  with  Douglas  fir.  Toward  ibe  Coast 
forest  on  the  north  and  west,  and  the  Petran  montane  forest  in  central  Oregon, 
the  typical  members  of  the  community  drop  out,  leaving  <mly  the  yellow  (nne 
and  Douglas  fir,  in  mixture  or  in  pure  forests.  At  the  highest  altitudes  reached 
by  the  montane  forest,  Abies  concolor  and  Pinus  jeffreyi  are  the  chief  domi- 
nants, extending  more  or  less  into  the  subalpine  forest  above.  The  excep- 
tional solidarity  of  the  association  is  shown  by  its  composition  in  the  desert 
ranges  near  its  southern  limit.  Pinus  ponderosa,  P.  lambertiana,  LSbooedrus 
decurrens,  Abies  concolor,  Pseudoisuga  macrocarpa,  and  Pinus  couUeri  form 
the  montane  forest  on  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains  (Hall,  1902  :  19)  and  in 
the  San  Pedro  Martir  Mountains  of  Lower  California  (Goldman,  1916: 313). 

Of  the  minor  dominants,  Pinus  aUenuala  is  the  only  one  which  forms  exten- 
sive pure  forests.  It  resembles  lodgepole  pine  in  making  dense  growth  in 
burned  areas,  and  hence  is  propeily  subclimax.  In  the  southern  half  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  occurs  frequently  with  Pinus  couUeri  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
forest,  where  they  af^  associated  with  P.  ponderosa,  Pseudoisuga  macrocarpa, 
and  Libocedrus.  Pseudoisuga  macrocarpa  is  thought  by  Sudworth  (1908  :  105) 
to  have  occurred  formerly  in  laig^r  pure  stands  in  southern  California,  but 
to-day  it  ranges  widely  through  the  montane  zone  in  small  groups  or  scattered 
singly,  and  extends  down  into  the  chaparral  formation  (plate  50). 

Factor  and  serai  relations. — ^The  montane  association  grows  in  a  rainfall 
of  80  inches  in  the  Coast  ranges  of  northern  California.  The  rainfall  decreases 
regularly  toward  the  south,  until  it  reaches  20  inches  in  the  montane  zone  of 
the  San  Jacinto  and  San  Pedro  Martir  Mountains.  No  figures  are  available 
for  evaporation,  but  it  must  be  much  greater  to  the  southward  also.  It  is 
surprising  that  such  great  changes  in  the  water  relations  do  not  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  composition,  but  the  latter  is  modified  chiefly  by  the  substi- 
tution of  Pseudoisuga  macrocarpa  for  P.  mucronaJUi.  The  height  of  the  domi- 
nants and  the  density  of  the  stand,  however,  are  greatly  reduced  in  the 
southern  ranges.  Even  a  more  striking  adjustment  to  water  and  temperature 
is  seen  in  the  upward  movement  of  the  zone,  from  a  lower  limit  of  1,000  feet 
or  less  in  the  north  to  8,000  or  9,000  feet  in  Lower  California. 


Sierrati  Montane  Forest 


A.  Piaus  potuhroia-lambirdana  association,  Prospect,  Orpgon. 

B,  Pinna,  Liboecdrui,  Attics,  and  Pstudotsuga,  Yosemite  NationJil  Park,  Gilifornia. 
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While  no  factor  studies  have  been  recorded  for  the  Sierran  montane  forest,  the 
experience  of  foresters  has  enabled  them  to  indicate  the  comparative  relations 
of  the  dominants  to  both  water  and  light.  Larsen  and  Woodbury  (1916  :  7) 
have  shown  the  soil  and  water  requirements  of  the  major  dominants  in  the 
following,  in  which  the  order  is  from  more  exacting  to  less  exacting.  As  to 
light  requirements,  the  dominants  are  ranked  from  the  least  tolerant  to  those 
most  tolerant  of  shade. 


SoU. 

Water. 

Light. 

Pseudotmiga  muoronata. 
Abies  conoolor. 
Pinus  lambertiana. 
Libocednis  deouirens. 
Pinus  ponderosa. 
Pinus  jefiFreyi. 

Pinus  lambertiana. 
Pseudotsuga  mucronata. 
Abies  oonoolor. 
Liboeednis  deourrens. 
Pious  ponderosa. 
Finus  jeSrosri. 

Pious  attenuata. 
Pious  ponderosa. 
Pinus  jeffresri. 
Pseudotsuga  muoronata. 
Pinus  lambertiana. 
Abies  coneolor. 
libooedrus  deeurrens. 

The  general  relation  of  the  dominants  to  the  combined  influence  of  water 
and  temperature  is  shown  by  the  order  in  which  they  occur  with  increasing 
altitude.  The  lowermost  species  are  Pinna  aiiemuUa,  P.  couUeri,  and  Psetida- 
iauga  macrocarpa,  followed  by  Pinus  ponderosa,  Pseiuiotsitga  mucronata, 
lAbocedrus  deeurrens,  P.  lambertiana,  Abies  coneolor,  and  P.  jeffreyi.  This  is 
the  order  of  the  potential  succession  (Clements,  1916  :  108).  It  corresponds 
closely  with  the  actual  serai  sequence  of  the  domipants,  when  the  difference 
in  the  tolerance  and  zonal  position  of  lAbocedrus  and  Pinus  jeffreyi  is  taken 
into  accoimt.  The  first  three  species  are  essentially  subclimax,  PiniLS  ponde-^ 
rosa  is  the  first  and  most  xerophytic  of  the  true  dominants  in  the  lower  half 
or  more  of  the  forest  and  P.  jeffreyi  in  the  upper,  and  Pseudotsuga  is  next. 
The  remaining  three  differ  but  little,  since  the  greater  tolerance  of  lAbocedrus 
is  offset  by  a  smaller  water  requirement. 

SOCIETIES. 

Shrubs  are  well  developed  in  the  montane  zone,  but  they  reach  their  best 
expression  in  open  woodland  and  in  clearings  where  fire  has  been  active. 
They  disappear  largely  or  completely  in  the  closed  forest  stands,  in  which 
herbaceous  societies  are  more  or  less  prominent.  Many  of  the  shrubs  belong 
to  the  same  genera  as  the  dominants  of  the  chaparral  and  hence  form  com- 
munities with  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  latter.  While  they  ultimately 
yield  to  the  montane  forest  in  imdisturbed  areas,  recurrent  fires  enable  them 
to  occupy  the  ground  as  a  more  or  less  permanent  subclimax.  The  latter  has 
usually  been  included  in  the  general  term  chaparral,  but  this  view  is  ecologi- 
cally incorrect,  as  Cooper  (1919)  has  emphasized. 

Shrub;' 

Ceanothus  oordulatua. 
Ceanothus  velutinus. 
Ceanothus  integerrimus. 
Ceanothus  parviflorus. 
Ceanothus  prostratus. 
Arotostaphylus  patula. 
Arotostaphylus  drupaoea. 
Castanopsis  sempenrirens. 
Castanopsis  ohiysophylla  minor. 


Querous  breweri. 
Quercus  sadleriana. 
Quercus  chiysolepsis  vaocini- 

folia. 
Pasania  denaiflora  echinoides. 
Coiylus  rostrata. 
Prunus  demissa. 
Prunus  emazKinata. 
Rhamnus  califoniioa. 


Rhamnus  purshlana. 
Holodiscus  discolor. 
Amelanchier  alnifolia. 
Symphorioarpus  oreophilus. 
Symphorioarpus  mollis. 
Ribes  nevadense. 
Rubus  parviflorus. 
Chamaebatia  f  oliolosa. 
Rhus  diversiloba. 
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HerU: 

PteriB  AQuilina. 
Polystiohum  munitum. 
Aflpidium  rigidum. 
Pentstcmon  gracilentus. 
Pentstemon  deuatus. 
Pentstemon  bridgeoi. 
Pentstemon  labroBus. 
Fragaria  virginiana. 
Waflhingtonia  nuda. 
Monardella  odoratisaima. 
Adenooaulum  bicolor. 
LupinuB  grayi. 
Lupinus  ornatuB. 
Hoaaclda  deoumbeoB  neva- 
densis. 


Hydropbyllum  oooidentale. 
LathjmiB  BulphureuB. 
Trifolium  breweri. 
CaBtilleia  parviflora. 
PedioulaxiB  Bemibarbata. 
Achillea  millefoLium. 
Eng^OD  breweri. 
MicroBeriB  nutanB. 
Hieradum  albiflonim. 
Seneoio  lugena. 
CrepiB  oooidentaliB. 
CrepiB  intennedia. 
ChaenactiB  douglasii. 
Anteimaria  argeatea. 


Kelloggia  galioideB. 
Phaoelia  lamosiBBUDa. 
Draperia  oyBtyla. 
Viola  lobata. 
Pirola  piota. 
Delphinium  deoonim. 
8ilene  oalifomioa. 
Silene  lemmonii. 
Eiyaimiim  aBperum. 
Eriogonum  umbellatum. 
IriB  hartwegii. 
Corallorhisa  multifloTa. 
Saroodes  Banguinea. 


THE  COAST  FOKEST  CLIMAX. 

THUJA-TSUGA  FORMATION. 

Nature. — ^The  Coast  climax  of  the  Northwest  is  a  coniferous  forest  of 
unrivaled  magnificence.  The  mature  trees  are  very  tall,  125  to  200  feet  high 
and  S  to  15  feet  in  diameter;  or,  in  the  case  of  Seguaifi  sempendrenSf  300  feet 
or  more  high  and  10  to  20  feet  in  diameter.  They  form  a  dense  canopy  which 
makes  a  deep  shade,  in  which  secondary  trees  find  growth  all  but  impossible. 
In  the  mature  forest,  layers  of  shrubs  and  herbs  are  poorly  developed  or  con- 
sist of  relatively  few  species.  The  layer  of  duff  and  organic  soil  is  deep,  and 
the  conditions  within  the  forest  are  almost  ideal  for  germination  and  growth, 
except  for  the  low  light  intensity.  The  number  of  major  dominants  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  montane  forest,  with  which  the  Coast  climax  shows 
a  close  relationship.  The  dominants  are  much  more  restricted  in  range, 
however,  especially  from  east  to  west.  As  a  consequence,  the  cedar-hemlock 
forest  shows  less  differentiation,  and  it  might  well  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  a  single  association.  The  bre&dth  and  importance  of  the  transition  zone 
between  it  and  the  montane  forest,  together  with  other  reasons  discussed  later, 
seem  such  as  to  warrant  the  recognition  of  two  associations. 

Extent. — ^As  the  name  implies,  the  Coastal  climax  has  its  greatest  develop- 
ment along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  main  body  of  the  formation  stretches  from 
southern  British  Colmnbia  to  northern  California,  but  several  of  the  major 
dominants  extend  much  farther  northward  as  well  ab  southward.  The 
northernmost  in  range  is  Picea  eitchenais,  which  finds  its  boreal  limit  at  Cook 
Inlet  and  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska.  Tsuga  heterophylla  and  Chamaeq^paris 
nootkatensia  extend  nearly  as  far,  reaching  Prince  William  Sound,  while 
Thuja  plicata  is  found  in  southern  Alaska  and  Abies  amabiUs  at  the  extreme 
southern  end.  The  most  southerly  range  is  that  of  Sequoia  sempervirens,  the 
last  outposts  of  which  are  found  in  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Lucia  Mountains 
of  Califomia.  This  striking  species  is  practically  confined  to  this  State,  occur- 
ring elsewhere  in  but  few  groves  just  across  the  Oregon  line.  Four  other 
major  dominants  are  found  with  the  redwood  to  Mendocino,  Sonoma,  and 
Marin  Counties.  These  are  Tsuga  heterophylla^  Thuja  plicata,  Picea  sOcheneia, 
and  Abies  grandis.  While  Pinus  monticola,  Pseudotsuga  mucronata,  and  other 
members  of  the  transition  association  extend  farther  south,  especially  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  it  is  as  dominants  of  the  subalpine  or  of  the  montane  forest. 
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While  the  best  expreeaon  of  this  formatioD  is  along  the  coast,  it  extends  to 
the  CascadeB  and  covers  their  western  slopes  in  typical  form.  East  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  it  passes  into  a  broad  transition  forest  which  reaches  to 
the  western  slopes  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  northern 
Montana  and  southeastern  British  Columbia.  In  the  Cascade  Mountains 
of  central  Oregon,  it  is  replaced  by  the  montane  forest,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  restricted  to  the  coastal  belt  from  this  point  southward.  In  similar 
manner,  it  is  replaced  in  central  British  Columbia  by  the  montane  forest, 
tboi^b  the  coastal  belt  remains  somewhat  broad  as  a  result  of  the  numerous 
islands  and  inlets. 

In  altitude,  the  Coast  forest  extends  from  the  sesrlevel  as  far  as  3,000  to 
6,000  feet  in  the  Coast  rac^es  and  the  Cascades.  On  the  interior  raises,  it 
reaches  its  upper  limit  at  5,000  feet  or  lower. 

Unity. — The  treatment  of  the  Coast  climax  as  a  distinct  formation  is 
abundantly  justified  by  the  regular  association  of  the  major  dominants  from 
Alaska  to  California  and  from  Washington  to  Montana.  As  already  indicated, 
five  of  these  occur  in  Alaska,  and  five  also  in  California,  three  of  these,  Tstifia, 
Thuja,  and  Picea,  being  common  to  both  extremes.  The  number  of  dominants 
with  a  wide  lateral  range  is  even  greater.  Those  which  range  from  the  Coast 
to  Montana  are  Tsuga  h£terophyUa,  Thuja  plicata,  Abies  grandis,  Larix  occi- 
^entalis,  Pinus  monticola,  Peeudotsuga  mucronata,  and  Pinus  contotia,  while 
Picea  engdmanni  and  Pinua  ponderoBa  extend  as  dominants  from  the  Cas- 
cades to  Montana.  While  there  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  rank  of  the 
dominants  as  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains are  passed,  this  is  clearly  con- 
nected with  the  differentiation  of 
associationB.  The  ecolc^cal  char- 
acter of  the  forest  remains  essen- 
tially the  same  toward  the  limits 
at  the  east,  except  where  more  or 
less  subclimax  dominants,  such  as 
Pinus  ponderoaa  and  P.  eorUorta, 
become  controlling. 

Geographically,  the  ferest  be- 
longs to  the  Coast  and  tho  Colum- 
bia Basin.  At  the  higher  levels, 
the  latter,  like  the  former,  is  a  re- 
gion of  relatively  high  rainfall  and 
low  evaporation.  The  tempera- 
ture relations  are  less  uniform  from  east  to  west  at  least,  but  this  is  reflected 
in  the  mixing  of  the  two  climaxes  and  the  differentiation  of  a  transition  com- 
munity (fig.  10). 

Relationship  and  contacts.— As  the  last  statement  indicates,  the  closest 
relationship  of  the  Coast  forest  is  with  the  montane  climax.  They  resemble 
each  other  much  in  the  slse  and  vigor  of  the  dominants  and  in  the  lumriance 
of  the  forest  itself.  This  is  reflected  by  the  important  role  of  Pseudoisuga 
maeronaia  in  both  and  the  s^nificant  occurrence  of  closely  related  Sequoia 


IPriM  Rinr.  Idaho. 
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Fio.  10. — Monthly  and  total  rainf  all  tor  reprasent- 
ative  localitiain  th«  aaiociatioiu  o(  tbs  Coastal 
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consociations  in  each.  Other  important  species  which  they  have  in  common 
are  Pinus  morUicolay  P,  ponderasa^  and  P.  oonUrriay  while  such  subclimax 
species  as  ArhyJtus  menzieni  and  Quercua  calif  arnica  occur  in  both.  By  far  the 
most  significant  fact,  however,  is  the  association  of  5  coastal  dominants  with 
4  from  the  montane  forest  to  constitute  the  transition  community. 

The  chief  contact  of  the  Coast  climax  is  with  the  montane  forest.  They 
are  in  touch  with  each  other  from  northern  California  to  central  Oregon,  and 
then  as  outposts  through  northeastern  Oregon  to  Idaho  and  Montana.  This 
contact  continues  through  British  Columbia  to  the  sixtieth  parallel.  Here  the 
montane  and  subalpine  forests  give  way  to  the  boreal  forest  of  Picea  mariana^ 
P.  alba,  and  Pinxis  divaricata,  which  covers  the  interior  of  Yukon  and  Alaska 
behind  the  coastal  strip  of  Picea  sitchensia  and  Tsuga  hderaphyUa,  On  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  central  area  the  Coast  forest  meets  the  subalpine 
climax  at  altitudes  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  They  mingle  over  a  wide  mountain 
ecotone,  and  in  the  transition  association,  Picea  engdmanni  and  Abies  lasio' 
carpa  form  subclimax  communities  at  exceptionally  low  levels. 

Associations. — ^The  chief  reasons  for  recognizing  two  associations  in  the 
Coast  formation  have  already  been  touched  upon.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
them  explicitly  here,  as  this  involves  a  readjustment  of  the  current  views. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these  reasons  is  the  change  of  dominance 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  portion.  Picea  michenaie  drops  out  before  the 
Cascade  Mountains  are  crossed,  while  Tauga  and  Thuja  change  from  primary 
to  secondary  rank.  Paevdotsuga  continues  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  but 
shares  this  with  several  other  dominants.  A  second  reason  of  almost  equal 
significance  is  that  Pinue  manticola  and  Larix  occidentalia  reach  their  best 
development  and  maximum  dominance  in  the  moimtains  of  northern  Idaho 
and  the  adjacent  region.  The  behavior  of  Picea  engdmanni  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  of  Ahiee  lasiocarpa  in  descending  from  the  subalpine  forest  to  play 
an  important  role  in  valleys  and  on  north  slopes,  is  also  significant.  Further- 
more, the  subdominants  of  the  transition  forest  and  its  subclimax  stages  are 
largely  Rocky  Mountain  in  relationship,  especially  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 
Finally  the  differences  in  the  v^etation  are  correlated  with  a  similar  differ- 
entiation of  the  climate.  Over  the  region  of  the  coastal  community,  the  rain- 
fall ranges  generally  from  60  to  80  inches,  with  a  maximum  in  the  Ol3rmpic 
peninsula  of  more  than  100  inches.  Over  most  of  the  transition  forest  the 
rainfall  is  only  20  to  35  inches,  with  a  maximum  of  40  inches  only  in  the 
Bitter  Root  range.  There  is  likewise  a  marked  difference  in  the  annual  dis- 
tribution for  the  two  regions.  In  the  case  of  the  eastern  area,  30  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  precipitation  occurs  between  April  1  and  September  30,  while 
in  the  western  but  10  to  30  per  cent — i.  e.,  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  rainfall 
takes  place  during  the  winter  months.  The  significant  difference  in  tempera- 
t\ire  rdations  is  indicated  by  a  mean  temperature  of  45^  to  52°  and  a  minimum 
one  of  14**  to  -4**  for  western  Washington,  and  of  38°  to  46°  and  -25° 
to  —  49°  for  western  Montana. 

The  two  associations  may  be  almost  equally  well  designated  on  the  basis 
of  location  and  composition.  The  latter  seems  to  afford  the  more  clear-cut 
and  convenient  distinction.  The  western  or  coastal  portion  is  hence  termed 
the  cedar-hemlock  forest  or  Thuja-Tsuga  association  and  the  eastern  is  called 
the  larch-pine  or  Larix-Pintis  association. 


A.  PseiuloUuga,  Thuja,  and  Tsuga,  Ruinier  National  Park,  WasbinKton. 

B.  Sequoia  sempen-irens  consociation,  Muir  Woods,  Kit,  Tamalpois, 

Culirornia. 
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THE  CEDAR.HEMLOCK  FOREST. 

THUJA-TSUGA  ASSOCUTION. 

Nature  and  extent. — ^This  is  much  the  more  massive  and  continuous  of  the 
two  associations.  The  dominants  are  fewer  and  the  composition  less  varied, 
though  the  northern  and  southern  extremes  show  striking  differences  from 
the  central  portion.  The  trees  are  taller,  the  canopy  denser,  and  the  shrubby 
undergrowth  often  developed  to  form  almost  impenetrable  thickets.  The 
most  typical  expression  of  the  forest  is  found  between  the  coast  and  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  from  southern  British  Columbia  to  northern 
Oregon.  The  long  extension  to  the  northward  in  Alaska  shows  a  more  or  leas 
similar  ecological  character,  but  becomes  reduced  practically  to  two  domi- 
nants, Picea  mtchensis  and  Tsuga  heteraphyUa.  The  southward  prolongation 
into  Calif  omia  resembles  the  main  portion  in  the  presence  of  practically  all 
its  dominants,  but  this  narrow  coastal  strip  is  differentiated  by  the  paramount 
role  of  Sequoia  sempervirens  (plate  51). 

DOMINANTS. 

TSXTQA  HETEBOPHTLLA.  AbEBS  GSANDIB.  AbIBS  NOBIUS. 

Thuja  pucata.  Sequoia  semfbbvibbns.         CHAMABCTPABia  nootkatbnsis. 

PiGBA  srrcHENSiB.  Abies  amabius.  Chamabctpabis  lawboniana. 

PaBUDOTBUQA  MUCBONATA. 

Psevdotsuga  mucronata  is  much  the  most  important  dominant  with  respect 
to  abundance.  It  is  the  typical  species  of  burned  areas,  and  hence  has  more 
or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  subclimax,  particularly  in  view  of  its  relatively  low 
tolerance.  In  addition,  it  is  a  major  dominant  of  the  montane  forest,  and  for 
these  reasons  it  is  less  characteristic  of  the  association  than  Tsuga  and  Thuja, 
The  essential  character  is  given  by  Tsuga,  Thuja,  Picea,  and  Sequoia,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  attain  their  best  development  along  the  coast  or  in  low- 
lands. Abies  grandis  is  ahnost  equaUy  important  in  the  larch-pine  association 
and  A.  amabilis  in  the  subalpine  forest.  Abiea  notnlis  and  Chamaecyparis 
nooikaiensia  also  occur  to  some  extent  in  the  subalpine  forest.  While  tHe 
latter  ranges  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  formation  in  Alaska,  it  drops  out 
in  northern  Oregon.  Abies  iwibUis  is  restricted  to  western  Washington  and 
Oregon  and  Chamaecyparis  lawsoniana  practically  to  the  fog  belt  from  Coos 
Bay,  Oregon,  to  Humboldt  Bay,  California. 

Groupings. — ^The  typical  grouping  of  the  cedar-hemlock  forest  is  Pseudo^ 
tsuga,  Tsuga,  Thuja,  and  Picea.  According  to  Gannett  (1900  :  14)  Pseudotsuga 
forms  64  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  in  western  Washington,  Tsuga  16 
per  cent.  Thuja  14  per  cent,  and  Picea  6  per  cent.  In  western  Oregon,  the 
figures  are  Pseudotsuga  81  to  85  per  cent,  Tsuga  6  to  7  per  cent,  and  Thuja 
1  to  2  per  cent  (1899  :  43),  excluding  the  coast  r^on  where  Picea  occurs. 
All  of  the  four  major  dominants  may  form  pure  stands,  but  this  is  exceptional  . 
for  Thuja  and  frequent  for  Tsuga  and  Picea  only  in  the  north.  It  is  more  or 
less  common  in  the  case  of  Pseudotsuga,  though  as  a  rule  the  other  dominants 
are  scattered  through  this  consociation.  Near  the  coast  from  British  Coliunbia 
to  California,  Douglas  fir  and  Sitka  spruce  are  the  chief  associates,  while  in 
California  Pseudoisv^ga  and  Sequoia  are  most  important.  According  to  Sud- 
worth  (1908  :  147),  the  redwood  is  rarely  pure,  but  usually  forms  50  to  75 
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per  cent  of  the  stand,  with  Douglas  fir  most  abundant  except  in  damp  phices, 
and  more  or  less  Ahies  grandia,  Tsuga,  and  Thuja.  On  river  flats  along  the 
coast,  scattered  Pieea,  Chamaecyparis  lawsaniana,  Tsuga^  and  Abies  occur  in 
it.  Abies  amabUis  and  A.  nobilie  occur  more  or  less  commonly  through  the 
groupings  of  the  four  major  dominants,  but  usually  form  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  stand,  as  is  true  also  of  Chamaecyparis  nootkaiensis. 

Tsuga  heierophyUa  and  Picea  silchensis  constitute  the  coastal  forest  of 
Alaska.  Sometimes  they  form  pure  stands,  but  they  usually  occur  in  mixture, 
one  or  the  other  being  dominant,  Picea  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  coast. 
In  southern  Alaska  they  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  Thuja  plicaia,  Abies 
grandis  and  A.  amabUis,  and  Chamaecyparis  nootkaiensis. 

Factor  and  send  relations* — ^The  cedar^emlock  forest  occupies  a  region  of 
excessive  rainfall  and  frequent  or  constant  fog,  with  consequent  low  evapora- 
tion. Over  much  of  it  the  annual  rainfall  is  in  excess  of  80  inches,  the  range 
being  50  to  120  inches.  In  the  United  States  10  to  30  per  cent  of  this  falls 
diuing  the  six  winter  months,  and  much  the  same  conditions  obtain  to  Sitka 
and  beyond.  The  temperatures  are  generally  equable  except  at  the  higher 
altitudes.   The  absolute  minimum  as  far  north  as  Sitka  is  but  —  4^. 

Quantitative  studies  of  the  water  and  light  relations  of  the  dominants  are 
still  few  (cf.  Cooper,  1917  :  179),  but  they  are  in  general  agreement  with  the 
topographic  and  serai  relations.  The  following  table  of  tolerance,  based  upon 
successional  relations,  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  conclusions  of  foresters. 
The  sequence  is  from  the  least  to  the  most  tolerant. 

Tolerance  of  DominanU. 

PMudotsoga  mucronata.  Abies  amabilis.  Pioea  atchenria. 

Abies  nobtlis.  Sequoia  Mmpervirena.  Thuja  plicata. 

Abies  grandis.  Chamaecyparis  nootkateosis.    Tsuga  heterophylla. 

The  last  five  are  unusually  close  in  their  tolerance,  and  the  order  given  here 
is  not  infrequently  changed  by  soil,  water,  or  temperature  relations.  In  a 
region  of  such  excessive  precipitation,  the  water  relations  are  less  clear  and 
are  much  influenced  by  temperature.  The  general  relation  to  these  com- 
bined factors  is  indicated  by  the  altitudinal  range,  though  this  is  not  in  full 
accord  with  that  in  latitude.  The  typical  fog-belt  trees  are  Picea  sitchensiSf 
Sequoia  sempervirens,  and  Chamaecyparis  lawsoniana.  These  represent  the 
maximum  conditions  as  to  water-content  and  humidity.  They  are  followed 
closely  by  Thuja  plicata,  and  this  by  Tsuga  heterophylla  and  Abies  grandis. 
The  ability  of  Abies  amabUis,  A.  nobilis,  and  Chamaecyparis  nootkaiensis  to 
endiure  more  xeroid  conditions  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  occur  in  the 
subalpine  zone,  where  the  first  is  frequent  at  timber-line.  Pseudotsuga  is  the 
most  xeroid  of  all  the  dominants,  a  fact  in  complete  accord  with  its  dominance 
in  bums  and  its  importance  in  the  montane  forest. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  development  of  shrubby  societies  often  reaches  a  maximum  in  the 
cedar-hemlock  forest,  though  the  actual  nmnber  of  species  is  few.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  light  at  the  ground  level  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  herba- 
ceous societies  as  a  result  are  poorly  developed. 
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8knib$: 


Gaultheria  Bhallon. 
Berberia  neryosa. 
Berberifl  aquifoUum. 
Vaooiniuin  parvifoUum. 
VacaiiiiuxD  maorophyllum 
Vaodziiuin  ovatum. 
Salix  soouleriana. 
Acer  careiiiatiim. 
Acer  sLabrum. 
Comus  nuttallii. 


Herbt: 


Pteria  aquilioa. 
EpiloMum  spieatum. 
Bleohnum  spioant. 
Polyatichum  munitum. 
Anaphalia  margaritaoea. 
Adenooaultim  bioolor. 
Oxalis  oresaiia. 
Ozalia  pumila. 
Fragaria  veaca. 
Cotniifl  canadenaia. 
Trientalia  latif olia. 
Qintonia  uniflonu 
Afiarum  oaudatum. 
Aetaea  apieata  arsuta. 


Eohlnopanaz  horridum. 
Sambuoua  calUcarpa. 
SambucuB  glauea. 
Rubua  panriflorua. 
Rubua  apeotabilia 
Ribea  aanguineum. 
Bibea  braoteoaum. 
Ribea  laadflonim. 
Ribea  laouatre. 
Pima  diveraif olia. 


TianUa  trif oUata, 
Tellima  crandiflora. 
Mitella  trifida. 
Pirolapiota. 
Aqiiilegia  f  onnoaa. 
Anemone  oregana. 
Anemone  qmnquelolia. 
Antennaria  raoemoaa. 
Diaporum  amithii. 
Streptopua  roaeua. 
Waahingtonia  divarioata. 
Vanoouveria  hezandra. 
Viola  aempenrirena. 


Menaieaia  femiginea. 
Pachyatigma  myndnitea. 
Chimaphila  umbellata. 
T4pnw^4^^  borealia. 
Bpiraea  menaieaii 
Bymphoricarpua  moUia. 
Viburnum  elUpticum. 
Pnmua  emarginata. 
Rhododendrum  eUiptieum. 


^^olahoweUiL 
Lilium  pairiflorum. 
Lathjmia  poljrpbyllua. 
Trillium  ovatum. 
Rmflacina  amplexieaulia. 
Apoeynum  androaaemif olium. 
Lupinua  lepidua. 
Lupinua  rivularia. 
Ranunculua  ocddentalia. 
Ranunoulua  oreganua. 
Calypao  borealia. 
Moneaea  uniflonu 
Dioentra  f onnoaa. 
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LARIX-PINUS  ASSOCIATION. 

Nature  and  extent. — ^The  transition  forest  shows  much  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  coastal  association,  but  in  a  smaller  way.  The  trees  are  not  so 
vigorous  and  the  association  is  less  dense  and  exclusive.  Of  the  four  major 
dominants  of  the  cedar-hemlock  forest,  Picea  sitchensis  has  disappeared;  Tsiiga 
and  Thuja  are  greatly  reduced  in  importance  as  a  rule,  and  Paeudotsuga  shares 
the  control  with  several  equally  important  species.  The  canopy  is  more  open 
and  the  undergrowth  richer  in  both  species  and  individuals.  There  is  a  wider 
range  of  habitat  conditions  with  the  result  that  the  major  dominants  are  more 
equal  in  rank  and  occiur  in  more  clearly  differentiated  groupings. 

This  association  occupies  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Moxmtains  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  below  the  subalpine  zone.  It  stretches  across  the 
mountains  of  northern  Washington  into  northern  Idaho  and  northwestern 
Montana,  reaching  its  eastern  limit  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Continental 
Divide.  It  is  found  on  the  Gold  and  Selkirk  Ranges  of  southeastern  British 
Columbia  and  in  the  Blue  and  Wallowa  Mountains  of  Oregon  and  adjacent 
Washington.  From  here  it  extends  eastward  through  the  ranges  of  Idaho  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Bitterroot  Moxmtains.  To  the  southeast,  as  well 
as  in  the  interior  ranges  of  British  Colimibia  and  northern  Washington,  it  is 
often  reduced  to  one  or  two  of  the  dominants  found  in  the  Petran  montane 
forest,  and  it  then  becomes  impossible  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  two 
formations  (plate  52). 

DOMINANTS. 


LaBIX  OCCmBNTAUB. 
PiNUB  MONTIOOLA. 
Abobs  GRANDIS. 


Thuja  pucata. 
tsuga  heterophtlla. 
psxxtdotbuga  mucbonata. 


PiNXrS  PONDBBOBA. 
PiNUB  CONTORTA. 
PiCBA  ENGELMANNI. 
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Tlie  firat  fiye  spedes  rqmesent  the  coastal  aasociatkMi,  the  othen  the  moQ- 
tane  forest.  P§eudaUyga,  however,  bekvn^s  to  both,  and  Pieea  engdmanm  is 
Dormalfy  a  dominant  of  the  sobalpine  lone.  Pinus  fnanHeoia  is  also  more  or 
less  montane  in  character,  ranging  far  south  into  the  Sierra  Nevada.  like 
Larix  oeddenialUf  it  reaches  its  optimmn  devekqiment  in  northern  Idaho  and 
the  adjacent  r^;ions,  and  these  two  may  wdl  be  r^sazded  as  the  most  tyincal 
dominants  of  the  transition  finest.  While  Abies  ffrandis  ranges  bom  the 
Coast  to  northwestern  Wyoming,  it  too  is  more  characteristic  of  the  transition 
forest,  largely  perhaps  because  of  the  absence  of  the  more  tolorant  epedes, 
Ttuga  and  Thuja  occur  generally  throug|)out  the  region,  but  are  usually  of 
minor  importance.  Tsuga  drops  out  first  toward  the  boundaries  of  the 
forest,  leaving  Abies  and  Thvja  to  represent  the  final  stage  of  the  climax. 
Pinus  ponderasa,  P.  cofdoriaf  and  Picea  engebnanni  are  all  of  the  widest  range 
and  play  a  part  in  at  least  two  formations. 

Groupings. — ^The  groupings  of  the  dominants  of  the  larch-pine  forest  are 
numerous  and  complex.  The  drier  areas  are  generally  controlled  by  Pinus 
ponderosa  and  Psevdotsuga^  with  more  or  less  P.  ecmtorto,  Abies  fprondis^  and 
Larix,  The  moister  ones  are  dominated  by  Pinus  manticola  and  Larix j  with 
varying  amounts  of  Thuja,  Tsuga,  and  Picea  engdmanni.  In  the  Priest 
River  region  Leiberg  (1899: 246)  gives  the  abundance  of  the  dmninants  as 
follows:  yellow  pine  zone  Pseudoisuga  70  per  cent,  Pinus  10  per  cent,  Abies 
15  per  cent;  white  pine  zone  Pinus  manticola  42  per  cent,  Lartx  35  per  cent. 
Thuja  8  per  cent,  Picea  engdmanni  6  per  cent,  Tsuga  3  per  cent,  Abies  2 
per  cent.  In  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  where  the  western  species  are  im- 
portant, the  percentages  are:  Pinus  contoria  25,  Picea  engdmanni  19,  Pseur 
dotsuga  14,  Pimis  manticola  12,  Abies  grandis  9,  Larix  6,  and  Thuja  4.  Where 
the  montane  element  predominates  the  values  are:  Pseudotsuga  34,  Pinus 
ponderosa  21,  P.  contoria  17,  Picea  engdmanni  11,  Thuja  5,  Abies  4.  In  the 
Flathead  region  of  Montana  Larix  and  Pseudotsuga  are  often  the  most  im- 
portant, with  all  the  other  dominants  present  here  and  there  in  some  degree. 
In  the  Selkirks  Thuja  and  Picea  usually  occupy  the  valleys  and  Pseudo- 
tsuga and  Tsuga  the  slopes,  while  Pinus  monticoUit  larix ,  Pinus  contorta,  and 
P.  ponderosa  also  occur.  In  eastern  Washington  Pinus  and  Pseudotsuga  are 
controlling,  with  considerable  Larix,  Pinus  contorta,  P.  manticola,  and  a  small 
amoimt  of  Tsuga  and  Thuja.  The  dominants  of  the  Blue  Moimtains  are 
Pinus  ponderosa,  Pseudotsuga,  Abies  grandis,  Larix,  and  Pinus  contorta. 

Factor  and  serai  relations. — ^Tfae  general  climatic  relations  of  the  larch-pine 
forest  have  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  216).  Larsen  (1916: 437)  has  indi- 
cated the  general  water  and  light  relations  of  the  dominants  in  the  following 
Usts: 

Water-content,  on  wet  ground :  Picea  engdmanni,  Tsuga  heteropkylla.  Thuja 

plicata. 
Water-content,  moist  or  intermediate  ground :  Pinus  monticola,  Abies  grandis, 

Larix  occidentaiis. 
Water-content,  dry  ground :  Pinus  contoria,  Pseudotsuga  mucronaia,  Pinus 

ponderosa. 

Tolerance :  Pinus  ponderosa,  Larix  occidentaiis,  Pinus  contoria,  Pseudotsuga 
mucranata,  Pinus  manticola,  Picea  engdmanni,  Abies  grandis,  Tsuga  hetero- 
phylla.  Thuja  plicata. 


Transition  Forest 


A.  Fsftidoisuga,  Tsuga,  and  I'jnua  monlirola,  Corson,  WasliinRton. 

B,  Pseudolsiiga,  Piniu  moidicola,  Larix,  and  Thuja,  Priest  River,  Idiiho. 
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The  range  in  altitude  is  shown  by  the  following  list,  in  which  the  order  is 
descending.    The  first  two  belong  primarily  in  the  subdipine  forest. 


Abies  laoooarpa. 
Pioea  engdmannu 
Pinus  oontorta. 
PBeudotsusa  muoronata. 


Abies  grandia 
Laiiz  oceidentalis. 
Thuja  plioata. 


Pinus  montioola. 
Tsuea  heterophylla. 
Pinus  ponderosa. 


Weaver  (1917 :  19)  has  studied  succession  in  the  transition  forest  near 
Moscow,  Idaho,  and  has  determined  its  relation  to  water-content,  evaporation, 
and  soil  temperature.  Thuja  is  the  final  dominant  in  this  region,  TsTiQa  being 
absent.  The  sequence  is  as  follows :  Symphoricarpii8''OpulcL8tery  PintLS-PseudO' 
Utiga,  PinuSf  Pseudotatiga,  Larix-Abies,  LariXf  Abies,  Thuja  (Tsuga). 

The  water-content  of  the  yellow  pine  community  ranged  from  5  to  15  per 
cent  lower  than  in  the  Douglas  fir-larch,  and  20  to  30  per  cent  below  that  in 
the  grand  fir-larch,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  10  to  40  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
final  cedar  forest.  Evaporation  in  the  latter  was  2  to  5  c.c.  less  daily  than  in 
the  PseudotaugorLarix  mictium  and  5  to  15  c.c.  less  in  this  than  in  the  yellow 
pine  forest.  The  soil  temperatures  decreased  with  much  uniformity  from  the 
pine  to  the  cedar  community.  The  minimum  light  value  for  the  Paeudotsuga 
forest  is  about  0.02,  for  the  Larix-Abies  mictium  0.01  to  0.007,  and  for  the 
Thuja  forest  0.005  to  0.003. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  number  of  these  depends  primarily  upon  the  light  intensity.  In  the  less 
shady  Larix-Abiea  forest,  the  number  is  fairly  large  and  the  shrub  layer  is 
well-developed,  while  the  deep  shade  of  the  Thuja  forest  permits  but  a  small 
number  to  persist  (Weaver,  1917: 86, 88). 


8hryb9: 

Chimaphila  umbeUata. 
Lonioera  utahensis. 
Meniiesia  fenrusinea. 
Pachystigma  myrsinites. 

Actea  spioata  arguta. 
Adenooaulum  bioolor. 
Anemone  quinquefolia. 
Arnica  oordif oliiu 
Asanim  oaudatum. 
Clintonia  uniflora. 


Shrubt: 

Ribes  lacustre. 
Herbs: 

Aoonitum  oolumbianum. 

Anemone  quinquefolia. 

Asarum  oaudatum. 

Athyrium  cyolosonim. 

Circaea  padfioa. 


LARIX-ABIES  COMMUNITY. 

Pirus  sitchensis. 
Ribes  visoosissimum. 
Bibes  laoustre. 
Rosa  piflooarpa. 

Coptis  oceidentalis. 
Disporum  majus. 
Fragaria  vesea. 
Tjnnaea  boiealis  longiflora. 
Mitella  trifida. 
Pirola  picta. 

THUJA  COMMUNITY. 

Rubus  parviflorus. 

Claytonia  asarifolia. 
Clintonia  uniflora. 
Coptis  oceidentalis. 
Smilacina  amplexicaulis. 
Streptopus  majus. 


Rubus  parviflorus. 
Sambuous  melanocarpa. 
Vaoeinium  maorophyllam. 


Streptopus  majus. 
Thalictrum  oeddentale. 
Tiarella  unif oliata. 
Smilacina  amplexicaulis. 
Trillium  ovatum. 
Washingtonia  divarioata. 


Tiarella  unifoliata. 
Trillium  ovatum. 
Viola  glabella. 
Viola  orbioulata. 
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THE  SUBALPDC  FOREST  CLIMAX. 

nCEA-ABJES  FOEMATIOX. 

5al«r^^— The  miijodfme  diiua  k  the  most  rmaUt  of  aH  the  fiarcits  in  its 
«eoiogp^  ebanMtisr.  At  iu  eootaet  with  the  mngrtMif  foreet,  the  trees  are 
r>fu«P  IdO  (jMi  hii^,  the  euopT  >i  dosed,  and  a  typical  undogmw  th  ii  latauiL 
In  ttie  eeoC/jM  l>etir««n  the  two,  the  lespectire  dnmniams  meet  on  neadhf 
erinal  iemw  U>  Uma  an  apparentljhomo^eDeoQB  forest.  At  Uc^ahitodesthe 
f //rest  mass  ^^eetsiMs  more  and  more  open  or  fragmented  and  nearer  timber- 
)it0i  m  tpffjium  tip  kiio  wAtiXed  grores  and  ehmips.  The  indiridnals  decirawe 
nHAfAily  in  stature  as  the  attitude  increases  and  at  timber-line  they  are  either 
greatljr  dwarfed  or  much  defonned  by  the  action  of  wind  or  snow.  It  is 
exceptkmat  that  an  actual  forest  community  exists  at  timber-line  when  die 
latter  is  due  to  eltmatic  rathCT  than  local  caoses.  The  subalpine  forest  may  be 
UmWed  by  a  more  or  leas  coinplete  sone  of  senib,  consisting  of  wiDowBybiid^ 
or  titAtim,  ni  its  upper  edge,  or  it  may  yidd  direetJiy  to  alpine  sedgdand. 
Ttie  latter  WBy  extend  down  into  the  forest  for  cmsidenble  distances 
al'mg  valleys  or  on  rock  or  gravel  slides,  and  as  a  consequence  often  fdniidies 
a  laTKS  part  of  the  undergrowth  at  tiie  hig^  altitudes.  There  is  generally  a 
marked  temJency  to  form  pure  stands,  as  a  result  of  the  ligorous  climatic 
ssli9Ction  of  species.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  especially  reduced  toward 
timl>er-line,  which  is  often  formed  for  long  distances  by  one  or  two  spedes. 

Kxtent« — The  subalpine  forest  is  found  from  Alaska  and  Yukon  to  Mexico 
and  Lower  California,  wherever  the  altitude  is  sufEdently  great.  At  the 
north  it  extends  somewhat  into  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where 
it  meets  the  boreal  PiceorAbies  climax.  South  of  the  northern  portion  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  it  is  fragmentary  and 
usually  represented  by  but  one  or  two  species.  Its  eastern  limit  lies  along  the 
crests  of  the  Front  ranges  in  Colorado,  and  the  western  is  found  on  the  San 
Jacinto,  San  Bernardino,  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges  north  to  the  Siskiyous. 
In  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  western  limit  runs  along  the  Cascades  to  the 
Olympics  and  the  peaks  of  Vancouver  Island,  from  which  it  follows  the  Coast 
ranges  as  far  as  Cook  Inlet  in  Alaska.  The  northernmost  dominant  is  Ptnus 
amtarta,  whioh  roaohes  latitude  64^  in  Yukon.  Between  the  two  great  moun- 
tain axos  on  whioh  the  subalpine  formation  attains  its  major  expression,  it  is 
found  in  reduced  form  on  the  higher  ranges  of  the  interior,  such  as  the  Blue 
and  Powder  lliver  Mountains  of  Oregon,  the  Charleston  Mountains  of  Nevada, 
and  the  Panamint  and  Inyo  Ranges  of  southeastern  California. 

Unity.— Tho  floristic  unity  of  the  subalpine  climax  is  necessarily  somewhat 
loNN  than  that  of  the  montane  and  coast  formation,  owing  to  the  many  barriers 
oiTorod  by  climate,  topography,  and  vegetation  to  the  species  of  high  altitudes. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  formation  e^^bits  a  high  degree  of  unity. 
1'ho  two  chief  dominants,  Picea  engelmanni  and  Abies  laaiocarpa,  occur 
tliroufKhout  the  formation,  except  in  California.  As  a  subalpine  dominant, 
Pi  nun  ctmtorta  extends  from  the  mountains  of  Yukon  to  the  San  Pedro  Martir 
of  liower  C^alifornia,  and  from  the  Front  Range  of  Colorado  to  the  Cascades 
and  t  ho  northern  Coast  ranges.  Pinua  fiexilia  and  P.  aristata  also  occur 
praolioally  throughout  the  entire  formation,  though  each  develops  two  dis- 
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tinct  f onns  which  replace  each  other.  The  two  other  most  typical  dominants 
are  Tauga  mertenaiana  and  Larix  lyaUii.  These  are  essentially  Coastal  in 
character,  but  both  occur  in  the  transition  area  of  northern  Montana  and 
Idaho  and  Larix  reabhes  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  southern  Alberta.  The 
other  characteristic  dominant  is  Abies  magnifica^  which  is  foimd  only  in  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Oregon,  and  may  well  be  r^arded  as  the  ecological  rep- 
resentative of  A.  Umocarpa, 

The  ecological  unity  of  the  formation  is  well  shown  by  the  behavior  of  the 
individuals  as  well  as  of  the  conununity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  zone  and  at 
timber-line,  as  already  noted.  This  is  emphasized  by  its  constant  relation  to 
the  montane  forest  below  it  and  the  alpine  climax  above.  Geographically, 
the  formation  is  consistently  one  of  hi^  mountain  ranges  and  peaJos  or  of 
northern  ones.  The  geographic  and  topographic  relations  serve  to  explain 
the  uniformly  boreal  climate  in  which  it  flourishes.  This  is  characterized  by  a 
short  growing  season,  high  precipi- 
tation, largely  in  the  form  of  snow,  ^LAk^Monipe,  coio. 
and  wide  diurnal  and  seasonal  range 
of  temperatures.  The  long  winter 
is  often  marked  by  high  winds  and 
excessive  transpiration  in  relation 
to  the  chresard,  and  these  have  ^ 
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controlling  influence  in  determin-   Fzo.ll.— Monthly  and  total  rainfall  for  repnaent* 
ing  the  timber-line  (fig.  11).  ***^®  localities  in  the  Petran  Bubalpine  forest. 

Belationship  and  contacts. — The  subalpine  climax  shows  some  relationship 
to  three  different  formations,  viz,  the  boreal  forest,  the  Coast  forest,  and  the 
montane  forest.  Its  closest  relationship  appears  to  be  with  the  first,  since  the 
chief  dominants  in  both  belong  to  the  two  genera,  Picea  and  Abies,  and  the 
species  are  also  more  or  less  related.  It  seems  probable  that  the  boreal  forest 
represents  a  Tertiary  spruce-balsam  climax  from  which  the  subalpine  forma- 
tion was  differentiated.  The  relationship  to  the  Coast  forest  is  shown  by  the 
species  of  Abies  in  the  latter,  and  by  the  presence  of  Tsuga  and  Larix  in  each, 
though  represented  by  different  species.  An  additional  relation  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Picea  engdmanni  is  common  and  Abies  lasiocarpa  not  infrequent  in 
the  lower  levels  of  the  transition  association  of  the  Coast  forest.  Finally,  several 
dominants  of  the  latter,  such  as  Abies  amabilis,  A,  nobilis,  and  Chamaecyparis 
nooikatensis  occur  frequently  in  the  subalpine  zone,  and  the  former  especially 
may  often  form  the  timber-line.  The  relationship  to  the  montane  forest  is 
shown  chiefly  by  the  presence  in  each  of  closely  related  species  of  Picea  and 
Abies,  though  the  two  genera  play  a  much  less  important  r61e  in  the  montane 
zone.  Piniis  contorta  and  Populus  tremuVoides  are  common  to  the  two  zones, 
and  Abies  cancolor,  Pinus  jeffreyi,  and  Pinits  monticola  form  a  broad  ecotone 
with  the  subalpine  dominants. 

The  lower  contact  of  the  subalpine  formation  is  with  the  montane  forest 
in  the  Rocky  Moimtains  from  New  Mexico  to  Alberta  and  in  the  ranges  of  the 
interior.  This  is  the  case  also  in  the  moimtains  of  southern  California,  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Cascades  to  northern  Oregon.  From  here  to  the 
Eenai  Peninsula  in  Alaska,  and  to  Idaho  and  northwestern  Montana,  the 
subalpine  forest  touches  the  Coast  climax.    In  northern  British  Columbia 
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aad  Alberto,  and  in  the  Yukon,  it  lies  in  eontaet  with  the  boreal  f orbL    ' 
tipper  eootact  is  eiroywhere  with  the  a^iine  dimax  when  this  is  present, 
many  friaoes  the  forest  beeomes  so  dwarf ed  and  open  as  to  form  what  18  ea 
tialty  an  alpine  savannah. 

As80dation& — ^The  snbalpine  climax  resembles  the  mcmtane  <Mie  in  its 
ferentiation.  This  is  obviously  doeto  the  practically  complete  separation  of 
the  Petran  and  Sierran  axes,  except  in  the  north.  As  a  result,  the  formation 
has  developed  a  distinct  association  along  each  axis  where  they  are  widdy 
separated  and  exhibits  a  tranation  area  in  the  north,  where  they  are  contigu- 
ous. Since  tiie  transition  results  from  the  mingh'ng  of  two  associations  (rf  the 
same  formation,  it  is  undesirable  to  give  a  distinct  value  to  it»  as  was  done 
with  the  broad  ecotcme  between  the  Coast  and  montane  climaxes. 

There  are  three  chief  reasons  for  recognizing  two  associations.  The  first  is 
that  Picea  enifdmanni  and  Abies  laaiocarpa  are  the  two  major  dimiinants  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  while  they  have  several  codominants  fnnn  Oregon  and 
Idaho  to  Alasktt  and  are  lacking  in  Califomia.  The  second  reason  is  that 
Pinvsflexilis  and  P.  aristata  are  typical  of  the  Petran  axis,  but  the  former  is 
replaced  in  the  Northwest  and  the  Sierras  by  P.  dUncatiUs,  and  the  latter  by 
P.  bdffouriana  in  California.  The  third  lies  in  the  fact  that  Ttuga  mertensiana, 
Larix  lyaUiif  and  Abies  magrdfica  are  confined  to  the  western  association. 
Furthermore,  the  societies  of  the  two  associations  are  ccHnposed  for  the  most 
part  of  di£ferent  species,  though  the  genera  are  laigely  identicaL 

The  two  associations  may  be  designated  as  eastern  and  western  simply,  as 
Petran  and  Sierran,  or  by  using  the  names  of  typical  dominants,  as  the  spruce- 
balsam  and  pine-hemlock  associations.  It  seems  preferable  to  use  the  terms 
Petran  and  Sierran  as  a  rule,  since  the  division  is  similar  to  that  of  the  montane 
forest.  In  both  cases  the  word  Sierran  is  used  to  include  the  mountain  axis 
from  Califomia  to  British  Columbia. 

THE  PETRAN  SUBALPINE  FOREST. 

PICEA-ABIES  ASSOCUTION. 

Extent. — ^The  northern  limit  of  the  spruce-balsam  forest  seems  to  be  in  the 
inland  ranges  of  southern  Yukon,  but  the  contiguity  of  the  two  associations 
and  the  boreal  forest  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  their  proper 
limits  with  oiu*  present  knowledge.  This  association  is  well-developed  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  and  extends  eastward 
toward  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  It  occurs  throughout  the  main  ranges  of  the 
Petran  axis  from  Montana  to  northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  is 
found  in  reduced  form  on  the  Charleston  Mountains  of  southern  Nevada 
and  the  Panamint  Range  of  southeastern  Califomia.  It  should  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  Blue  Moimtains  of  Washington  and  Oregon  also,  though  Tsuga 
meriensiana  occurs  on  one  peak.  This  illustrates  the  difficulty  in  drawing  a 
limit  between  the  two  associations  in  the  Northwest,  and  at  present  it  must 
suffice  to  assign  the  spruce-balsam  community  to  the  ranges  of  central  Idaho 
and  southwestern  Montana  (plate  53). 

In  altitude,  the  community  ranges  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet  in  the  north 
to  8,000  to  12,000  feet  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 


CLEMENTS 

Petran  Subftlpine  Forest 


.  Puxa-Abies  association  at  Monarch  Pass,  Salida,  Colorado. 
■-  Picea-Abies  association  on  Uncompaligre  Plateau,  Colorado. 
,  Picca-Piiiiu  arielata  at  timber-line,  King's  Cone,  Pike's  Peak. 
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DOMINANTa 

PiCBA  KNOEUCANNL  PlKITB  AmBTATA.  PiNUB  FLBZIU8  AUIICAULIS. 

Abies  lasiocabpa.  Pinub  fuexilis.  PmuB  oontobta. 

Picea  engelmanni  and  Abies  lasioeoarpa  are  tiie  two  major  dominants  through 
practicaHy  the  entire  area  of  the  association,  except  for  the  ranges  of  the 
Great  Basin.  Pinus  aniiorta  has  a  similar  extensive  range,  but  it  drops  out 
in  southern  CJolorado.  Pinus  flexiUs  is  much  less  important,  though  it  has  the 
widest  range  of  aU,  extending  from  Alberta  to  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
southeastern  California.  Pinus  aJbicavUs  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Sierran  associ- 
ation, but  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Alberta  to  northwestern 
Wyoming.  Pinus  aristata  is  esaentially  southern  in  distribution,  occurring 
from  northern  Colorado  to  northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  westward 
to  the  Panamint  and  Inyo  Ranges  of  southeastern  California. 

Groupings. — ^The  baac  grouping  throughout  is  that  of  Pieea  and  Abies 
This  is  varied  in  the  north  chiefly  by  tiie  inclusion  of  Pinus  eantarta.  Pinus 
flexilis  and  P.  aJbicauUs  may  occur  in  the  community  here  also,  and  even 
Larix  lydUii  enters  it  in  Alberta.  In  northern  Colorado  the  usual  grouping 
is  Ptcea,  Abies,  Pinus  eonicrlOy  and  P.  flexilis,  while  in  central  Colorado  and 
southward  the  lodgepole  pine  drops  out  and  Pinus  aristata  appears.  In  the 
Pike's  Peak  region  both  Pinus  eontarta  and  Abies  lasioearpa  are  absent  and 
the  forest  consists  of  Picea  engdmanni  for  the  most  part,  ^diile  Pinus  aristata 
and  P.  flexUis  become  associated  with  it  toward  timber-line.  On  the  desert 
rang^  of  tile  Southwest,  Pinus  flexUis  and  P.  omtola  alone  remain  to  represent 
the  subalpine  forest.  Extensive  pure  stands  are  frequent  for  Picea,  Abies, 
and  Pinus  eontarta,  while  the  mixed  forest  of  Picea  and  Abies  often  covers 
great  areas  without  any  other  dominant  except  tiie  subclimax  Popvlus  tremur 
laides.  The  last  is  an  important  tree  throughout  the  subalfune  sone,  covering 
burned  areas  eversrwhere^  in  tiie  absence  of  the  lodgepole  pine  especially. 
It  also  resembles  the  latter  in  occurring  in  both  sones. 

Factor  and  serai  relations. — ^The  precipitation  in  the  central  part  of  the  area 
rang^  from  22  to  40  inches  a  year,  of  which  the  snowfall  is  8  to  14  feet.  On 
interior  ranges  the  rainfall  may  be  somewhat  less.  The  evaporation  is  much 
less  than  in  ibe  montane  sone,  the  reduction  often  exceeding  25  to  50  per  cent. 
At  the  lower  limit  the  growing  season  is  3  to  4  months  long,  at  the  upper  barely 
2  months.  The  mean  temperatures  are  5  to  10  degrees  lower  than  in  the 
montane  forest,  and  near  timber-line  frost  occurs  frequently  or  regularly  during 
the  sununer. 

Picea  engelmanni  is  the  most  mesophytic  of  the  dominants,  often  growing 
at  the  edges  of  streams  and  in  bogs.  It  is  followed  more  or  less  closely  by 
Abies  lasioearpa,  while  all  the  pines  are  much  more  xeroid.  Pinus  eontarta 
is  the  most  mesophytic  of  these,  while  the  remaining  species  are  more  or  leas 
similar,  P.  ftexUis  usually  growing  in  the  driest  situations.  As  to  light  rela- 
tions, Picea  is  the  most  tolerant,  though  Abies  often  equals  it.  The  pines  are 
all  much  less  tolerant  and  do  not  differ  markedly  from  each  other  in  this 
respect.  Pinus  contorta  is  the  most  tolerant,  and  P.  flexHis  and  P.  aristata 
the  least,  though  all  must  be  r^arded  as  intolerant. 

The  water  and  light  relations  furnish  a  dear  explanation  of  the  successional 
sequence  (Clements,  1910: 54).    The  main  body  of  the  forest  is  composed  of 
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Picea  and  Abies,  the  slight  handicap  of  the  latter  in  competition  with  Picea 
being  offset  by  its  ability  to  produce  new  plants  by  layering.  Bum  areas  are 
dominated  by  lodgepole  pine  or  aspen,  or  by  the  two  in  varying  mixture. 
The  aspen  yields  to  the  pine,  and  this  in  turn  to  the  spruce  and  balsam.  This 
is  likewise  true  of  Pinua  flexilU  or  P.  aristaia,  where  they  occur  on  rocky 
ridges  or  dry  slopes  in  the  heart  of  the  association.  When  the  forest  becomes 
more  open  or  breaks  up  into  groups  toward  timber-line,  the  tolerance  of  the 
spruce  and  balsam  loses  most  of  its  advantage  and  the  pines  persist  as  per- 
manent constituents  of  the  community. 

SOCIETIES. 

Owing  to  its  position,  the  subalpine  forest  has  many  societies  in  common 
with  the  montane  forest  in  its  lower  half  and  with  the  alpine  meadow  in  the 
upper.  The  societies  are  best  developed  in  the  central  area,  and  decrease  in 
niunber  and  importance  toward  both  extremes,  but  especially  to  the  north. 
The  following  list  for  the  Colorado  region  is  fairly  representative : 

Shrub  layer: 

Linnaea  borealis. 
Lonicera  involucrata. 
Pachystigma  myrrinites. 


H&ba,  VemcU  Societies: 
Thalictrum  fendleri. 
Polemonium  pulchellum. 
Mertenaa  polyphylla. 
Aquilegia  coenilea. 
Fragaria  vesoa. 
Draba  aurea. 
Draba  streptocarpa. 

Berbe,  EsUval  Societies: 
Sedum  stenopetalum. 
Solidago  humilis. 
Arnica  oordif olia. 
Pedicularis  racemosa. 


Ribes  laoustre. 
Shepherdia  oanadensia. 
Saliz  nuttallii. 

Arabia  drummondii. 
Aiaine  baicalensis. 
Adoza  moschatellina. 
Zygadenus  elegazm. 
Aragallus  deflexus. 
Ligusticum  porteri. 
Pirola  minor. 

Carduua  hookerianua. 
Castflleia  miniata. 
Erigeron  elatior. 
Erigeron  nalBnginoaua. 


Vaodnium  caespitoBum. 
Vaocinium  msnrtillus. 


Mitella  pentandra. 
Mitella  tri£da. 
Pamaasia  fimbriata. 
Androaace  aeptentrionalia. 
Pentatemon  glaucua. 
PaeudooymopteniB  montanua. 


Gentiana  frigida. 
Gentiana  amarella. 
Poa  prateniaia. 
Featuca  ovina. 
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PINUS-TSUGA  ASSOCIATION. 

Extent. — The  subalpine  forest  reaches  its  northern  limit  along  the  Pacific  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sixtieth  parallel,  stretching  west  in  Alajska  from  Lynn 
Canal  to  Cook  Inlet.  It  follows  the  summits  of  the  Coast  ranges  southward 
to  southern  British  Columbia,  where  it  broadens  out  to  the  eastward  and 
comes  into  contact  with  the  Petran  association  in  Alberta  and  Montana.  It 
occurs  throughout  the  mountains  of  Washington  from  the  Olympics  to  those 
of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  but  is  only  slightly  developed  in  the 
Blue  Mountains.  It  follows  the  Cascade  Range  throughout  Oregon  into  the 
Siskiyou  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  It  maintains  its  characteristic 
expression  throughout  the  latter,  though  Picea  and  Abies  lasiocarpa  have  dis- 
appeared. On  the  eastern  slopes,  it  sometimes  comes  into  contact  with  the 
Petran  association.  The  subsJpine  forest  is  much  reduced  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino and  San  Jacinto  Mountains  ;.its  most  southern  outpost  is  probably  in 
the  San  Pedro  Martir  Range  of  Lower  California  (plate  64). 

The  altitude  of  the  subalpine  zone  changes  greatly  from  Alaska  to  southern 
California.  In  Alaska  it  is  chiefly  at  2,000  to  4,000  feet,  in  southern  British 
Columbia  at  3,000  to  6,000  feet,  and  in  the  Cascades  at  5,000  to  8,000;  while 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  it  lies  at  7,0dD  to  10,000,  or  rarely  12,000  feet. 


SietTftn  Subalpine  Forest 


A.  Tauga  lyaJhi  consociation,  Crater  Lake,  Oregon. 

B.  j46i«STriaj?ni/Ira  consocifttion,  Glacier  Point,  Yosemite  Xntional  I'ark, 
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DOMINANTS. 
Tbuoa  mebtenbiana.  Pinxts  aristata  balfoubiana.      Abies  amabius. 

PimrS  CONTOBTA.  PiCEA  ENGELMANNI.  AbDSB  NOBIUS. 

PiNXTB  FLEXILIS  ALBICAULIS.        AbIEB  LASIOCARPA.  ChAMABCTPABIS 

LaBDC  LTALLII.  PiNUB  FLEXILIS.  NOOTKATENSIB. 

Abies  maonifica.  Pimtts  monticola. 

The  characteristic  dominants  of  this  association  are  the  first  six.  The  next 
three  are  more  typical  of  the  Petran  subalpine  forest,  and  the  last  four  of  the 
Coast  forest  climax.  These  differences  seem  to  forehadow  a  further  differ- 
entiation of  the  commmiity,  but  they  may  be  due  largely  to  the  imcompleted 
migration  of  certain  species.  The  two  dominants  of  the  greatest  extension 
are  Tsuga  and  Pinus  contortaf  the  latter  more  truly  climax  in  nature  than  in 
the  related  association.  Tstiga  ranges  from  Cook  Inlet  to  the  southern 
Sierras  and  from  the  Coast  to  the  Bitterroot  Range  between  Idaho  and 
Montana.  Pinus  conUnia  extends  from  Skagway  in  Alaska  to  Lower  Cali- 
fomia  and  throughout  the  greatest  width  of  the  association  from  the  coast 
to  Montana.  Pinus  albicavlis  occurs  from  southern  British  Columbia  and 
adjacent  Montana  to  the  Cascades  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and  thence 
southward  along  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel.  Larix  lyaUii 
has  a  much  more  restricted  distribution;  it  is  fo\md  in  Canada  only  in  south- 
eastern British  Colimibia  and  adjacent  Alberta.  It  is  frequent  in  northwestern 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho  and  occurs  throughout  the  Cascade  Mountains 
of  Washington  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  northeast,  but  is  foimd  only  rarely 
in  the  Cascades  of  northern  Oregon.  Abies  magnifica,  with  its  variety  shas- 
tensis,  is  confined  to  California  and  Oregon,  extending  from  Crater  Lake 
southward  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Kern  River,  and  in  the  Coast  ranges  to 
Lake  county.    Pinus  balfouriana  is  found  only  in  California. 

Abies  lasiocarpa  and  Picea  engelmanni  extend  from  Alaska  to  southern 
Oregon,  while  Pinus  fleocilis  appears  to  enter  this  association  only  in  Alberta 
and  Montana,  the  southern  Sierras,  and  the  cross  ranges  from  Moimt  Finos 
to  the  San  Jacinto  Moimtains.  Abies  amabtUSf  A.  nobUis,  and  Chamaecyparis 
do  not  occiu"  south  of  Oregon,  while  Pinus  monticola  is  important  in  the  sub- 
alpine forest  chiefly  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Groupings. — ^The  large  number  of  dominants  and  the  extensive  range  make 
the  groupings  exceedingly  varied.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  domi- 
nants to  appear  in  pure  consociations  near  timber-line,  while  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  zone  several  usually  occur  in  mixtiure.  In  the  ranges  of  the  upper 
Columbia  Basin,.  Abies  lasiocarpa  and  Picea  engelmanni  are  regularly  present 
and  usually  are  associated  with  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Pinus  contorta, 
Pinus  albicatdisy  Larix  lyaUii,  and  Tsuga  mertensiana,  Tsuga  and  Abies 
lasiocarpa  are  found  together  in  Alaska,  while  farther  south  Picea  engelmanni, 
Pinus  albicauliSf  Larix  lyaUii,  and  Abies  amabilis  are  commonly  associated 
with  them,  and  Abies  nobilis  and  Chamaecyparis  less  frequently.  In  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  Tsuga  occurs  with  Abies  magnijica,  Pinus  coniorta  and  P.  morUicola 
through  most  of  the  zone  and  with  P.  aUncavlis  in  the  upper  portion.  Pinus 
balfouriana  replaces  or  mixes  with  P.  oMcaulis  in  much  the  way  that  P. 
aristata  does  with  P.  flexilis  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains.  It  occurs  with  Pinus 
contorta,  Abies  magnifica,  and  Tsuga  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forest,  with  P. 
morUicola  higher  up,  and  with  P.  aUncaulis  at  timber-line.  In  the  southern 
Sierras  and  in  the  cross  ranges  of  southern  California  Pinus  flexilis  is  associated 
with  P.  coniorta  and  Tsuga,  or  with  either  alone. 
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Factor  and  serai  relations. — Climatic  data  for  the  pine-larch  association  are 
almost  completely  lacking.  In  the  Sierras,  the  precipitation  ranges  above 
50  to  75  inches,  and  the  snowfall  may  be  as  great  as  300  to  900  incheS;  or  50 
to  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  general  climatic  relations  are  as 
already  indicated  for  the  formation. 

The  water  relations  of  the  dominants  are  imperfectly  known.  Picea, 
Tmiga^  and  Abies  Umocarpa  grow  generally  in  the  moister  areas,  Pinus  morUi^ 
coUif  P.  coniorUij  Larix,  and  Abies  magnifica  in  intermediate  ones,  and  Pinus 
aBdoanlis,  flexilis,  and  balfouriana  in  the  drier.  The  general  li^t  relations 
may  be  indicated  by  the  following  table  of  tolerance  in  which  the  order  is 
from  the  intolerant  to  the  tolerant.  The  order  of  the  dominants  likewise 
indicates  the  serai  sequence  in  so  far  as  it  is  known. 


1.  Pfniu  b«lf ouzimns. 

2.  Finua  flodlis. 

8.  Pinna  alUoMiUa. 

4.  LarizlyaUii. 

5.  Pfnui  oontorta. 


6.  Abies  magiiifioa. 

7.  Finai  montiooU. 

8.  AbJM  lafliooariMu 

9.  Pjeea  engwlmanni. 
10.  Traga  mertftMJanft. 


SOCIETIES. 

The  Sierran  subalpine  forest  does  not  have  a  large  number  of  societies 
peculiar  to  it.  The  majority  of  those  which  occur  in  it  have  been  derived 
from  the  montane  forest  or  the  alpine  meadow.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
shrubs,  many  of  which  extend  up  from  the  subclimax  chaparral  (p.  213). 
The  following  list  applies  particularly  to  California: 


8krvb$: 

AiotoBtaphylus  nevadensis. 
Ribes  viflooaiflrimuin. 
Ribes  montigenum. 
Potentilla  f nitioofa. 
Haplopappua  siiffnitioosufl. 
Lonioera  oonjugialia. 
Juniperua  oommunia. 
Vacdnium  ooddentale. 
Vaodoium  oaeapitoauin. 
Ceanothua  oordulatua. 
Acer  glabrum. 


Artemiaia  noiregioa. 
Hieradum  sraclle  detonaum. 
Sibbaldia  procumbena. 
Haplopappua  macronema. 
Potentilla  breweii 
Ranunoulua  aliamif oliiia. 
Phaoelia  hydrophylloidea. 
Whitn«ya  dealbata. 
Orthocarpua  piloaua. 
Eryamum  aapenim. 
Eriogonum  marifolium. 
Eriogonum  urainuin. 
Pobrgonum  daviaiae. 


THE  ALPINE  MEADOW  CLIMAX. 

CAREX-POA  FORMATION. 

Nature. — The  alpine  climax  is  essentially  a  grassland  in  appearance,  though 
it  is  chiefly  composed  of  sedges.  The  dominants  are  all  grasslike  in  character 
and  the  most  t3rpical  r^ularly  form  a  turf  which  rivals  that  of  the  buffalo- 
grass  in  compactness.  They  are  2  to  6  inches  high  for  the  most  part,  though 
some  exceed  this  in  subclimax  situations  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  zone.  The 
total  number  of  dominants  is  greater  than  for  any  other  formation,  but  the 
number  in  a  particular  community  is  rarely  excessive.  A  characteristic 
featiire  of  the  dominants  is  their  remarkable  range,  nearly  half  of  them  occur- 
ring from  Greenland  to  Colorado,  California,  and  Alaska,  wherever  alpine  or 
arctic  habitats  are  found.    A  large  number  of  these  grow  in  similar  situations 


Petran  Alpine  Meadow. 


.  Carex-t'oa  association,  King's  Cone,  Pike's  Peak. 
■-  Carex  consociation.  Campanula  society,  Pike's  Peak. 
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in  Eurasia.  This  unique  extension  of  arctalpine  plants  has  a  definite  historical 
as  well  as  physical  basis. 

The  total  number  of  subdominants  which  form  important  societies  is  prob- 
ably greater  than  for  any  other  formation.  The  grassland  climax  approaches 
it  in  this  respect,  while  the  prairie  and  the  alpine  meadow  have  much  in  com- 
mon in  so  far  as  the  number  and  luxuriance  of  the  societies  are  concerned. 
These  are  often  so  dense  and  continuous  that  the  grass-like  character  of  the 
climax  is  completely  hidden.  The  subdominants  are  even  more  strikingly 
dwarfed  than  the  dominants,  chiefly  because  of  a  relatively  greater  emphasis 
on  the  flower.  In  many  the  inflorescence  is  reduced  to  a  single  flower  of 
unusual  size,  while  the  stem  is  often  less  than  an  inch  m  height.  A  consider- 
able number  have  assumed  the  mat  or  rosette  habit  and  are  essentially  stem- 
less,  though  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  serai  habitats. 

The  true  character  of  the  alpine  climax  is  often  difficult  of  recognition, 
owing  to  the  wide  variation  in  conditions  over  what  appears  to  be  fairly  uni- 
form terrain.  Rock  fields  of  all  degrees,  gravel-slides,  bogs,  wet  meadows, 
and  temporary  snow-seeps  in  all  stages  of  succession  frequently  blur  the  out- 
lines of  the  climax  or  break  it  up  into  many  fragments.  The  real  nature  of 
the  climax  is  best  seen  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  where  the  alpine 
areas  are  unusually  extensive  as  well  as  free  from  snow  diuing  the  summer. 
In  such  places  the  general  resemblance  to  a  short-grass  plain  is  striking.  While 
the  alpine  climax  is  ecologically  a  grassland,  the  predominance  of  sedges  makes 
it  more  accurate  to  refer  to  it  as  sedgeland.  The  term  alpine'  meadow  is 
perhaps  even  more  descriptive  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  alpine  heath,  since 
the  latter  is  usually  subclimax  in  character  (plate  55). 

Extent. — ^In  the  view  advanced  here,  the  alpine  and  arctic  sedgelands  of 
North  America  are  regarded  as  constituting  one  formation.  This  seems  to 
accord  with  the  general  opinion  that  the  arctalpine  region  is  a  unit  life-zone 
(Merriam,  1898).  As  such,  the  arctalpine  climax  extends  across  Arctic 
America  from  Greenland  to  Alaska.  The  southern  limit  of  it  as  a  continen- 
tal zone  runs  from  central  Labrador  northwest  to  the  lower  Mackenzie  River, 
and  then  westward  through  Alaska.  As  is  well  known,  the  arctalpine  climax 
extends  south  over  the  isolated  alpine  sunmiits  of  New  England,  but  sweeps 
much  farther  southward  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
An  alpine  zone  is  foimd  on  the  volcanoes  of  Mexico,  but  its  relationship  to  the 
present  climax  is  uncertain.  Along  the  Rocky  Moimtain  axis  the  last  out- 
posts of  the  climax  are  found  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  of  northern 
New  Mexico  and  the  San  Francisco  peaks  of  northern  Arizona.  In  Calif  omia, 
the  single  locality  south  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  in  the  San  Jacinto  Range 
(Hall,  1902: 16),  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  fragment.  By  far  the  most 
extensive  development  of  the  formation  is  found  in  the  central  Rockies  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  adjacent  Utah,  while  the  most  complete  and 
continuous  is  in  Colorado. 

Unity. — ^The  ecologic  and  climatic  unity  of  the  arctalpine  climax  is  so  strik- 
ing as  to  need  little  comment.  The  topographic  and  geographic  unity  appears 
to  be  slight,  but  an  adequate  explanation  is  found  in  the  correlating  influence 
of  latitude  and  altitude.  The  general  ecological  unity  appears  to  be  fully 
confirmed  by  the  distribution  and  occurrence  of  the  dominants  as  shown  by 
the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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Distributian  of  dominant 


Genera. 

No.  of 
species. 

Eastern 
Arctica. 

Western 
Arctica. 

Petran. 

Sierran. 

Eurasia. 

Carez 

32 

1 

1 

12 

1 
1 

17 

1 

28 
1 

1 

21 
1 

1 

14 
1? 

1 

Kobresia 

Elyna 

CsHDeraceae 

Poa 

34 

14 

18 

30 

23 

16 

15 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

5 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

11 
3 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

7 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2? 

1 

AgTOStlB 

Feetuoa 

Desohampda 

Trifletum 

Danthonia. ........ 

Phippda 

Poaoeae 

JunoodeB 

27 

14 

14 

23 

18 

5 

4 
6 

4 
3 

4 
5 

4 
5 

2 
3 

4 
3 

JuncuB 

Juncaceae 

Grand  total 

10 

7 

9 

9 

5 

7 

71 

35 

41 

62 

46 

28 

The  occurrenoe  of  the  13  dominant  genera  practically  throughout  the  four 
regions  seems  conclusive  evidence  of  their  formational  unity.  This  is  em- 
phasized by  the  distribution  of  the  genera  of  subdominants  as  well.  The 
preeminence  of  Carex  is  obvious,  as  ymH  as  the  importance  of  Poa.  JuncuB 
probably  has  a  higher  value  than  it  deserves,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  sub- 
climax  species  persist  into  the  climax.  The  typical  character  of  the  Petran 
region  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  dominants  are  foimd 
in  it.  The  number  of  endemic  dominants  in  any  one  of  the  regions  is  so  small 
as  to  be  n^ligible.  The  close  relationship  to  the  Eurasian  arctalpine  climax 
is  evident,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  is  largely  due  to  CareXj  Juncodes,  and 
Juncua, 

Relationship  and  contacts. — ^The  primary  relationship  of  the  arctalpine 
climax  is  with  the  corresponding  Eurasian  formation.  The  number  of  domi- 
nants and  subdominants  common  to  both  is  su£Biciently  large  to  suggest  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  associations  of  the  same  formation.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  their  difference  is  greater  than  their  similarity,  as  one  who  has 
seen  both  must  readily  recognize.  There  can  be  little  question  that  the  two 
climaxes  have  originated  from  a  common  ancestral  community.  The  arctal- 
pine climax  is  also  related  to  a  similar  community  on  the  high  peaks  of  Mexico. 
The  two  have  many  genera  in  common,  but  the  species  are  nearly  all  different 
and  the  r6le  of  the  grasses  is  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  Carex.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge,  it  seems  best  to  regard  the  alpine  meadows  of 
northern  Mexico  as  a  transition  between  the  arctalpine  climax  and  an  Andean 
alpine  climax.  Finally,  there  are  certain  resemblances  between  the  alpine 
meadow  and  the  short-grass  plains  which  suggest  a  broader  contact  than  exists 
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at  present,  if  not  an  actual  though  more  remote  relationship.  These  are  largely 
in  the  life-form,  habits,  and  size  of  the  dominants  and  in  the  genera  of  many  of 
the  subdominants.  A  more  defibite  relationship  is  seen  in  the  presence  of 
Carex  filifolia  as  a  dominant  in  both,  in  the  contact  maintained  by  such 
closely  related  species  as  Carex  rupestris  and  C.  obtusataf  and  by  the  important 
part  which  Selaginella  rupestris  may  take  in  both.  A  similar  suggestion  is 
contained  in  the  presence  of  Festuca  and  Agropyrumm  both  communities  also. 
At  present  the  chief  contact  of  the  arctalpine  climax  is  with  the  subalpine 
forest  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains  and  the  Sierra  NjevadsrCascade  aids  and  with 
the  boreal  forest  in  northern  Canada  and  Alaska.  The  ecotone  is  very  ir- 
regular, and  tongues  and  outposts  of  the  one  may  extend  far  into  the  other. 
In  the  mountains  the  two  are  sometimes  separated  by  a  narrow  belt  of  scrub, 
and  this  is  often,  if  not  regularly,  the  case  in  the  Barren  Grounds  of  the  north. 
The  lower  temperatiu*es  and  higher  water-content  of  the  broader  mountain 
valleys  have  afforded  a  ready  pathway  for  the  downward  movement  of  alpine 
species  and  also  perhaps  for  the  upward  migration  of  lowland  hydrophytes. 
In  any  event,  the  wet  meadows  and  grasslands  6f  the  subalpine  and  montane 
zones  furnish  a  meeting-place  for  the  more  mobile  species  of  two  floras. 

Associations. — ^The  arctalpine  climax  has  received  almost  no  ecological 
study  outside  of  the  central  Rocky  Moimtains.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  floristic  differences  of  various  portions  of  it,  but  this  has  taken  no 
account  of  dominance  and  succession,  which  are  vital  to  an  understanding  of 
the  vegetation.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to  delimit 
the  associations  and  determine  their  relationship.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  vast  Arctic  portion,  owing  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  travel  and 
investigation  in  such  a  region.  The  table  of  dominants  on  page  230  indicates 
a  close  relationship  between  the  eastern  and  western  portion  of  the  Arctic 
region,  and  one  closer  than  with  either  the  Petran  or  Sierran.  On  the  basis  of 
dominants  the  latter  are  less  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  the  subdomi- 
nants confirm  the  view  that  they  should  be  r^arded  as  two  associations.  In  a 
table  of  the  characteristic  alpine  species  of  Washington,  Piper  (1906: 63)  has 
indicated  their  occurrence  in  the  Arctic  region,  in  the  mountains  of  California, 
and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  156  species  foimd  on  the  high  peaks  of 
Washington,  72  occur  in  California,  56  in  the  Arctic  region,  and  49  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  proves  necessary  to  recognize  a  Petran  and  a 
Pacific  or  Sierran  association.  The  best  evidence  at  present  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  single  Arctic  association  from  Greenland  and  Labrador  to  Alaska. 
This  is  very  little  known,  and  it  may  prove  desirable  to  recognize  an  eastern 
and  western  association  with  fuller  knowledge.  It  has  not  been  seen  by  the 
writer,  and  the  general  absence  of  ecological  information  in  regard  to  it  makes 
it  undesirable  to  touch  it  more  than  incidentally.  Hence,  the  discussion  below 
deals  only  with  the  alpine  portion  of  the  formation  and  the  corresponding 
Petran  and  Pacific  or  Sierran  associations. 
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THE  PETRAN  ALPINE  MEADOW. 

CAREX-POA  ASSOCIATION. 

Extent. — ^The  alpine  meadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  reaches  its  typical 
development  between  12,000  and  14,500  feet,  though  it  descends  to  lower 
altitudes  in  Montana  and  Alberta.  In  Colorado  it  is  found  in  more  or  less 
characteristic  form  in  lake  basins  at  11,000  feet,  but  this  is  apparently  due  to 
cold-air  drainage  and  the  influence  of  water.  A  number  of  dominants  and  sub- 
dominants  may  be  found  stiU  lower,  but  these  are  chiefly  subalpine  in  nature, 
or  occur  merely  as  fragmentary  outposts.  The  northern  limit  of  the  associ- 
ation is  thought  to  be  in  southern  Alberta,  since  the  alpine  plants  of  Moimt 
Robson  (Standley,  1913: 77)  are  largely  those  of  the  Pacific  association.  The 
southeastern  outposts  are  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  of  northern  New 
Mexico,  and  the  southwestern  on  the  San  Francisco  peaks  of  northern  Arizona. 
The  general  western  limit  is  thence  northward  along  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
of  Utah  into  eastern  Idaho  and  southwestern  Montana.  The  association 
occurs  in  reduced  form  in  some  of  the  ranges  of  Nevada.  The  central  portion 
is  most  typical  and  extensive.  It  occupies  Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  in- 
cludes the  Uinta  Mountains  of  Utah  and  the  San  Juan  and  Sangre  de  Cristo 
ranges  of  New  Mexico  (plate  56). 

DOMINANTS. 

• 

The  Petran  association  exhibits  62  dominants  which  play  a  rAle  of  more  or 
less  importance  in  the  climax.  Of  these,  30  are  sedges,  23  are  grasses,  and 
8  are  rushes.  The  majority  of  them  occur  also  in  the  Pacific  association,  but 
18  or  nearly  a  third  are  lacking  there.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  the  most 
typically  alpine  or  the  most  abundant  dominants  are  included  in  the  following 
list.  In  Carex  and  Poa  the  order  is  that  of  relative  importance  on  the 
alpine  peaks  of  Colorado. 

Carex  nipestiift.  Carex  epgdmanni.  Poa  nipioola. 

Carex  fiUfolia.  Carex  nardina.  Poa  patteraoni. 

Carex  ps^renaioa.  Carex  illota.  Poa  grayana. 

Carex  mgrioana.  Carex  oonodLor.  Poa  lettermanL 

Carex  festiva.  Elyna  beUardi  Triaetum  subepieattim. 

Carex  atrata.  Poa  alpina.  Festuca  braohyiihyUa. 

Carex  nova.  Poa  arotica.  Deeohampaia  caespitoaa. 

Carex  oapillaria.  Poa  alpioola.  Junoodea  spicatum. 

Carex  tolmiei.  Poa  epilis.  Juncus  triglnmiii. 

Carex  alpina.  Poa  crooata.  Junoua  castaneua. 
Carex  i>eta8ata. 

Groupings. — ^As  a  result  of  the  large  number  of  dominants  and  the  con- 
sequent equivalence,  the  number  of  groupings  is  exceptional.  Pure  con- 
sociations are  extremely  rare,  except  in  areas  of  a  few  square  meters,  and 
mixed  communities  are  universal.  The  number  of  dominants  in  each  mix- 
ture is  large,  and  the  groupings  consequently  merge  into  a  more  or  less  indefi- 
nite pattern.  Carex  rupekria  and  C  filifolia  are  the  most  important  domi- 
nants on  a  score  of  Colorado  peaks,  as  well  as  on  the  San  Francisco  Mountains 
of  Arizona,  though  apparently  absent  on  those  of  New  Mexico.  Poa^  Elyna^ 
Trisetumj  and  Juncodes  are  conunonly  associated  with  them.  Carex  pyrenr 
aica  and  C  nigricans  are  foimd  on  a  number  of  alpine  summits  in  Colorado, 
but  they  are  much  less  important.  They  nowhere  seem  to  have  the  dominance 
characteristic  of  them  in  the  Pacific  association. 


Petran  Alpine  Meado? 


A.  Polygonum  bUlorta  society,  Pike's  Peak. 

B.  Campanula  mtundifolia  society,  Pike's  Peak. 

C.  Merlcnsia  olinria  soeiety,  Pike'a  Peak. 
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Factor  and  serai  relations. — From  1900  to  1906  quantitative  etudiea  were 
made  of  alpine  habitats  and  communities  on  Pike's  Peak  and  the  neighboring 
Mount  Garfield  or  King's  Cone.  These  confiimed  the  general  opinion  as  to  tem- 
perature and  water  relations,  but  not  as  to  the  light  intensity.    The  annual  pre- 
cipitation on  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  (H,100  feet)  is  30  inches;  at  Lake 
Moraine  (10,200  feet),  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Peak  proper  and  in  the  sub- 
alpine  forest,  it  is  25  inches;  at  the  Alpine  Laboratory  (8,500  feet)  in  the  mon- 
taine  forest  it  is  22  inches;  and  on  the  short-grass  plains  at  the  base  (6,000  feet) 
it  is  15  inches.    The  relative  humidity  on  Mount 
Garfield  (12,500feet)  averaged  5per  centhigher  than 
at  the  Alpine  Laboratory,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  tran- 
spiration was  25  per  cent  higher  at  the  former.    The 
mean  temperature  is  19°  on  Pike's  Peak,  36°  at  Lake 
Moraine,  and  47°  at  Colorado  Springs  on  the  plains. 
EKuing  the  growing  season,  temperatures  averaged  15° 
higher  at  the  Alpine  Laboratory  and  25°  higher  at 
Manitou    (6,500     feet)    than    on   Mount    Garfield. 
Comparative  light  readings  have  been  made  for  several 

summers  at  Pike's  Peak  and  Mount  Garfield  and  at     ^^".^i^,^"'*. 
the    Alpine    Laboratory,    Manitou,    and    Colorado        pine  meadow  oiimu. 
Springs.    For  the  most  part,  these  have  given  identi-        mmmit  of  Pike's  peak, 
cal  r^ulta  at  the  different  altitudes  in  spite  of  a  range         ^       "*" 
of  8,000  feet.     This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  low  humidity  (fig.  12). 

liie  typically  climax  condition  of  the  association  is  marked  by  the  sod- 
fonning  or  densely  cespitoee  sedges,  such  as  Carex  rupeetris,  filifolia,  pyrenaica, 
nigricans,  nordtna,  engdmanni,  etc.  These  are  also  of  low  stature,  usually 
2  to  5  inches,  and  rarely  as  much  as  6  to  8  inches.  Jvncodea  sjnealum  and 
Elyna  beUardi  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the  low  sod-forming  sedges,  but  they 
have  a  wider  range  of  adjustment.  In  the  direction  of  the  xerosere  subclimax 
lie  most  of  the  grasses,  some  of  which,  such  as  Featuea  brachyphyUa  and  Poa 
lettermannt,  are  often  if  not  usually  serai  in  character.  Most  of  them  are 
bunch-grasses  and  are  6  to  12  inches  tall.  The  taller  sedges,  such  as  Carex 
fettioa  and  C,  airata,  which  range  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  are  more  or  less  similar 
in  nature.  Toward  the  hydrosere  occur  such  species  as  Carex  tdmiei,  nooa, 
and  bella,  which  are  tall  and  more  or  less  sod-forming,  and  the  rushes.  These 
lead  to  species  of  Carex  and  Juncus  that  are  distinctly  hydrophytic  and  serai. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  number  of  societies  is  very  large,  and  no  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
include  them  all.  The  following  list  is  based  primarily  upon  studies  in  Colo- 
rado, but  it  is  representative  of  the  entire  central  portion  and  even  of  such 
outlying  areas  as  the  San  Francisco  peaks.  The  endemic  species  drop  out 
for  the  most  part  in  Montana  and  Alberta,  and  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  species  from  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  associations.  Of  the  SO  societies  given, 
29  are  endemic,  32  occur  in  the  Pacific  alpine  meadows,  32  in  Arctic  America, 
and  the  same  number  in  Eurasia.  The  identity  in  number  in  the  last  three 
is  merely  a  coincidence,  for  the  species  are  not  tiie  same  throughout. 

The  great  majority  of  the  societies  listed  belong  typically  to  the  climax, 
but  some  are  normal^  serai  or  subclimax  dominanta  which  persist  into  the 
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final  stage  more  or  less  frequently.  These  relations  have  been  indicated  for 
Colorado  (Clements,  1904: 320)  and  have  been  suggested  for  the  entire  region 
by  Rydberg,  who  has  also  given  a  detailed  accoimt  of  the  comparative  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  species  (1914: 459,  89;  cf.  also  Cockerell,  1906: 861). 
The  aspects  are  less  marked  than  in  the  prairie  on  account  of  the  short  season, 
but  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  the 
growing  period,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  occupy  the 
mid-season.  The  distinction  below  is  based  upon  the  time  when  the  species 
begins  to  bloom,  as  well  aa  the  maximum  of  the  flowering  period.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  societies  are  mixed,  and  the  order  below  is  primarily  that 
of  importance. 


Sievenia  turbinats. 
Mertensia  alpina. 
Rydberfia  (?randiflora. 
Primula  angustiiolia. 
Silene  aoaiilis. 
Achillea  millefolium. 
Castilleia  pallida  occidentalis. 
Sibbaldia  procumbens. 
Androsaoe  chamaejasme. 
Artemisia  scopulorum. 
Arenaria  biflora. 
Oreoxis  humilis. 
Polygonum  biatorta. 
Pedicularis  panyi. 
Trifolium  nanum. 
Eritrichium  argenteum. 
Potentilla  saximontana. 
Campanula  uniflora. 


Polygonum  viviparum. 
Campanula  rotundifolia  alpina. 
Gentiana  frigida. 
Gentiana  amarella. 
Solldago  humilia  nana. 
AgofleriB  auranttaoa. 
Oreozis  alpina. 
Saadfraga  bronchialis. 
Potentilla  nivea. 
Trifolium  dasyphyllum. 
Trifolium  parryi. 


Vernal  Socielies. 

Lloydi  aerotina. 
Cerastium  arvenae. 
Allium  reticulatum. 
Saliz  reticulata. 
Sazifraga  nivalis. 
Sazifraga  flagellaris. 
Sazifraga  ohrysantha. 
Polemonium  confertum. 
Pseudocymopterus  montanus. 
Sedum  roseum. 
Erigeron  uniflorus. 
Draba  aurea. 
Draba  streptocarpa. 
Chionophila  jameoi. 
Androsaoe  septentrionalis. 
Dryas  octopetala. 
Phacelia  sericea. 
Zygadenus  elegans. 

Eatival  Societies, 

Haplopappus  pygmaeus. 
Antennaria  alpina. 
Antennaria  dioeea. 
Saliz  nivalis. 
Saliz  arctica. 
Angelica  gras^. 
Arnica  panyi. 
Aster  alpinus. 
Erigeron  leiomerus. 
Phacelia  lyallii. 
Anemone  narciasiflora. 


Erigeron  compositus. 
Erigeron  radicatus. 
Besseya  alpina. 
Ranunculus  macaulesd. 
Ranunculus  nivalis. 
Ranunculus  eschscholtsii. 
Thalictrum  alpinum. 
Phacelia  alpina. 
Phlox  eondensata. 
Polemonium  viscosum. 
Primula  parryi. 
Douglasia  nivalis. 
Pedicularis  lanata. 
Pedicularis  flammea. 
Smelowskia  calycina. 
Trollius  lazus. 
Astragalus  alpinus. 
Myoflotis  aipestris. 
Draba  nivalis. 

Ranunculus  adoneus. 
Ranunculus  pygmaeus. 
Ranunculus  hyperboreus. 
Pedicularis  scopulorum. 
Pedicularis  oederi. 
Swertia  perennia. 
Pentstemon  hallii. 
Pentstemon  glaucua. 
Claytonia  megarhisa. 
Selaginella  rupestris. 


THE  SIERRAN  ALPINE  MEADOW. 

CAREX-AGROSTIS  ASSOCIATION. 

Extent. — ^While  the  highest  alpine  peaks  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  a  little 
higher  than  those  of  the  Rockies,  they  are  covered  with  permanent  snow-caps 
of  great  size,  and  the  alpine  zone  is  consequently  much  lower.  In  Washington 
its  best  expression  is  foimd  at  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  and  on  Moimt  Shasta  at 
9,000  to  11,000  feet,  though  two  species,  Draba  breweri  and  Polemonium 
pvlcheUumf  reach  13,000  feet.  In  the  central  and  southern  Sierra  Nevada  the 
alpine  meadows  are  best  developed  between  10,500  and  13,000  feet.  The 
lowest  limit  for  the  zone  is  f oimd  in  the  moimtains  of  the  upper  Columbia 
Basin,  where  it  descends  to  6,000  feet. 


Siermn  Alpine  Meadow 


A.  Can-jc-Agrostis  association,  Mount  Rainier,  Washington. 

B.  Liiiiiniie  inlcamcus-VatiTiana  sUchcngia  BOeiely,  Mount  Rainier,  Washington. 
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The  northern  limit  of  the  association  is  probably  in  northern  British 
Columbia,  though  it  is  uncertain  where  it  passes  over  into  the  Arctic  associ- 
ation. Similar  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  limits  in  northwestern  Montana, 
where  it  meets  the  Petran  community.  Piper  (1906:63)  states  that  the 
flora  of  the  Blue  Moimtains  of  Washington  and  Or^on  is  as  near  that  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  of  the  Cascades,  but  this  is  not  true  for  the  typical  central 
mass  of  the  Petran  association.  The  Sierran  association  occupies  all  the 
alpine  sunmiits  of  the  Cascades,  Olympics,  Blue,  and  other  moimtains  of 
Washington  and  of  the  Cascades  of  Or^on.  It  extends  from  Mount  Shasta 
southward  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  reaches  its  southernmost  limit  on 
San  Jacinto  Mountain,  where  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  a  half-dozen  of  true 
alpine  species  (plate  57). 

DOMINANTS. 

The  genera  of  the  dominants  are  the  same  as  for  the  Petran  association. 
The  small  amount  of  ecological  study  which  this  community  has  received 
makes  it  impossible  to  distinguish  climax  from  serai  species  with  certainty, 
and  the  following  list  is  necessarily  provisional: 

Cabex  nigricans.  Carbx  FEsmrA.  Agbostis  rossae. 

CaBEX  PYRENAICA.  CaREX  SCIRPOmEA.  AgROBTIS  HUlflUS. 

Cabex  bbewebi.  Eltna  bellardi.  Agbostis  mBMALis  oeminata. 

Cabex  nabdina.  Kobbesia  bipabttta.  Calamagbostis  vaseti. 

Cabex  sfectabiijs.  Poa  pabdensis.  Calamagbostis  lanosdorffi. 

Carex  njiOTA.  Poa  snxsDORFn.  Trisbtum  subspicatum  . 

Cabex  yebnacula.  Poa  bupicola.  Festuca  ovina  supina. 

Cabex  ablata.  Poa  alfina.  Juncodes  spicatum. 

Cabex  fiufolia.  Poa  abctica.  Juncodes  divabicatum. 

Cabex  phaeogephala.  Poa  baxatilib.  Juncus  pabbti. 
Cabex  atrata. 

Groupings. — The  general  grouping  of  the  dominants  is  indicated  by  their 
respective  ranges.  Carex  is  represented  by  8  species,  which  occur  throughout 
the  association  from  British  Columbia  or  Washington  to  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
These  are  Carex  nigricans,  breweri,  spectabtlis,  illota,  vemacula,  abUUa,  fiUfolia, 
and  airata.  Among  the  grasses  and  rushes,  those  found  throughout  are  Poa 
saxaiilis,  Agrastis  rossae,  Calamagrostis  langsdorffi,  Trisetum  stibspicatum,  Festuca 
supina,  Juncodes  spicaJtum,  J.  dwaricaturn,  and  Juncus  parryi.  The  intimate 
grouping  is  known  only  for  Mount  Rainier,  where  the  climax  stage  is  con- 
stituted typically  by  Carex  nigricans,  pyrenaica,  nardina,  and  illoto,  while  the 
taller  C.festiva,  airata,  spectabilis,  and  ablata  occur  in  areas  more  or  less  serai  in 
character.  The  chief  grasses  are  Poa  saxatUis,  arctica,  paddensis,  and  suks- 
dorfi,  and  Agrostis  rossae.  Practically  the  same  grouping  is  found  in  the 
northern  Cascades,  the  Olympic  Mountains,  and  on  Mount  Adams  (Piper, 
1906: 63).  The  alpine  meadows  of  the  Selkirk  Mountains  consist  of  Carex 
nigricans,  spectabilis,  and  f estiva,  and  Poa  alpina,  arctica,  and  cusickii  (Shaw, 
1916:491). 

Factor  and  serai  relations* — ^There  is  practically  no  direct  information  upon 
the  physical  factors  and  succession,  and  these  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
climatic  conditions  in  the  Petran  association  and  the  Sierran  subalpine  forest, 
and  from  the  serai  relations  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  precipitation  is 
apparently  much  higher  in  the  Sierran  association,  often  exceeding  75  inches. 
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Most  of  this  occurs  as  snow,  and  results  in  much  more  extensive  snow-caps 
and  snow-fields  than  occur  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  corresponding  latitudes. 
For  the  present,  the  serai  relations  must  be  assumed  from  those  in  the 
Petran  association  (p.  233).  This  doubtless  affords  a  fairly  accurate  idea 
of  the  processes,  since  the  two  associations  have  so  many  dominants  in  common. 


Nofihtm  (CMOodea,  ete.)* 
PuUatilla  ocddentalis. 
Lupinufl  lyallii. 
Lupinufl  Bubalpinus. 
LupiniiB  volcanious. 
Castilleia  oreopola. 
Castilleia  pallida. 
Potentilla  flabeUifolia. 
Valeriana  atohonais. 
Erigeron  salsugmoaua. 
Erigeron  radicatua. 
Erigeron  uniflonis. 
GentiaDa  calyooaa. 

8ouih«m  {Sierra  Nevada): 
Trif(^um  monanthum. 
Sibbaldia  prooumbena. 
Saliz  arctioa. 
Lupinus  lydlii. 
Senedo  aureus  boraalia. 
Mimulus  primuloides. 
Qentiana  newbenyi. 
Castilleia  oulbertsonU. 


80CIETIEB. 

Arnica  parryi. 
Sieversia  turbinata. 
Sflene  aoaulis. 
Vetonioa  alpina. 
Sedum  roseum. 
Polygonum  vivipanim. 
Epilobium  alpinum. 
Epilobium  homemannii. 
Epilobium  anagallidifolium. 
Saliz  arotioa. 
Saliz  nivaUs. 
Saliz  reticulata. 


Pentstemon  conf  ertus. 
Antennaria  alpina. 
Dodeoatbeon  alpinus. 
Sedum  roseum. 
Horkelia  gordonii. 
Solidago  multuradiata, 
Agoseris  aurantiaoa. 
Thaliotrum  alpinum. 


Drabaaurea. 
Draba  nivalis. 
Arenaria  biflora. 
Dryas  ootopetala. 
Sibbaldia  prooumbens. 
Agoeeria  aurantiaoa. 
Phaoelia  serioea. 
PUoz  oondensata. 
Trollius  lazus. 
Erythronium  grandiflorum. 
Ranunculus  esohscholtaii. 
Douglasia  nivalis. 

Ranunculus  esehsoholtsii. 
Eiigeron  salsuginosus. 
Erigeron  uniflonis. 
Gentiana  amarella. 
Cerastium  arvense. 
Antennaria  dioeca. 
Campanula  rotundif  olia 
alpina. 


V.  AGRICULTURAL  INDICATORS. 

General  relations. — As  the  basic  economic  practice  of  plant  and  animal 
production,  agriculture  furnishes  the  standard  for  measuring  the  possibilities 
of  soils,  climates,  and  regions.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  chief  among 
them  tiie  fact  that  it  gives  relatively  large  and  immediate  returns  upon  a 
small  capital.  In  addition,  its  operations  are  within  the  scope  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  family,  and  farming  has  inevitably  become  the  traditional  basis  of 
the  American  homestead.  The  latter  has  played  such  a  wonderful  r6le  in  the 
development  of  the  West  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  fetich,  able  to 
reclaim  the  most  arid  desert  or  to  enrich  the  most  sterile  soil.  Diuing  the 
last  two  decades  the  large  majority  of  the  homesteads  filed  upon  have  proved 
failures  and  the  percentage  of  failures  will  steadily  increase  as  still  less  promis- 
ing regions  are  entered,  unless  the  method  of  settlement  is  radically  changed. 
The  time  when  individual  initiative  would  suffice  to  convert  a  tract  of  virgin 
land  into  a  prosperous  farm  has  gone.  While  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands 
still  remain  for  settlement,  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  land  classification, 
reclamation,  demonstration,  and  cooperation  are  indispensable  to  their  con- 
version into  successful  farms  and  ranches  (plate  S8). 

LAND  CLASSIFICATION, 

Nature. — ^The  classification  of  land  is  an  endeavor  to  forecast  the  type  of 
utilisation  that  will  jdeld  adequate  or  maximum  returns.  Properly,  it  should 
determine  the  optimum  use  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  should  insure  the 
conditions  under  which  development  and  utilization  take  place.  In  actual 
practice,  classification  has  been  conspicuously  absent  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
settlement  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  Hurried  and  incomplete  classi- 
fications have  been  made  for  special  purposes,  but  these  have  covered  only 
certain  portions  of  the  vast  public  domain  and  have  usually  suffered  from  in- 
adequate and  hasty  methods.  Perhaps  their  greatest  fault  has  been  that 
they  were  made  with  a  particular  end  in  view,  and  the  primary  object  was  to 
include  or  exclude  as  much  land  as  possible  without  reference  to  its  optimiun 
utilization.  In  this  respect  the  recent  classification  under  the  Ferris  Act 
has  been  an  improvement,  but  it  has  been  handicapped  by  legislative  restric- 
tions and  by  the  lack  of  an  adequately  trained  field  personnel.  It  has  been 
especially  unfortunate  that  only  those  lands  were  examined  which  had  been 
filed  upon,  with  the  result  that  the  examiner's  judgment  or  decision  was  often 
influenced  by  local  pressure.  To  the  one  who  is  interested  solely  in  seeing 
the  public  domain  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  best  economic  and 
social  conditions,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  the  prerequisite  of  an  accurate 
and  unbiased  classification  of  the  land  should  have  been  so  long  ignored. 

Such  a  land  classification  would  necessarily  take  accoimt  of  the  enormous 
amoimt  of  scientific  reconnaissance  and  investigation  done  in  the  West,  during 
the  last  thirty  years  especially.  It  woidd  rest  upon  a  rapidly  increasing 
fund  of  practical  experience  and  experimental  study  of  crops  and  methods, 
and  upon  the  paramoimt  importance  of  drought  periods  and  their  recurrence 
in  climatic  cycles.    In  method,  it  would  be  complete,  detailed,  accurate,  and 
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unprejudiced,  availing  itself  of  all  sources  of  information,  but  based  primarily 
upon  the  relation  of  indicator  vegetation  to  existing  practice.  The  most 
difficult  problem  would  be  that  of  a  large,  adequately  trained,  and  high-^ninded 
field  force,  but  the  rapid  development  of  the  Forest  Service  has  shown  how 
this  can  be  accomplished. 

Relation  to  practices. — ^While  land  classification  is  based  primarily  upon  the 
division  into  agriculture,  grazing,  and  forestry,  other  considerations  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  At  the  outset,  it  is  particularly  important  that  the 
future  as  well  as  the  immediate  present  be  considered.  Many  areas  which 
are  non-«gricultural  at  present  can  be  made  available  for  crop  production  by 
the  development  of  a  supply  of  irrigation  water  or  by  the  draining  of  the  soil 
to  remove  the  excess  of  alkali.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extension  of  agri* 
culture  into  moimtain  regions  on  a  considerable  scale  would  threaten  the 
water-supply  of  existing  irrigation  projects'.  The  maintenance  of  forests  on  a 
scienti  fie  basis  is  more  than  a  matter  of  the  present  demand  for  lumber  and 
fuel,  lit  has  a  definite  and  often  a  decisive  bearing  upon  the  agricultural 
possibi  ities  of  the  land  in  the  adjacait  valleys  and  plains.  Moreover,  ques- 
tions of  reforestation  and  afforestation  enter  in  relation  to  agriculture  and 
grazing,  and  perhaps  to  climate  also.  While  the  use  of  land  primarily  for 
agriculture  excludes  forestry  or  grazing  on  any  considerable  scale,  this  is  not 
true  of  the  latter.  Under  proper  safeguards,  forestry  and  grazing  can  be 
combined  in  practically  all  forest  and  woodland  areas,  as  is  the  case  on  the 
national  forests.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  extensive  sandhill  areas  of  the 
Great  Plains  re^on  will  some  day  be  covered  with  forests  of  pine  without 
seriously  reducing  the  amoimt  of  grazing,  and  in  some  cases  mth  an  actual 
increase  in  the  permanent  carrying  capacity. 

The  greater  returns  from  agricultural  land  and  the  consequent  possibility 
of  supporting  a  larger  population  wiU  always  constitute  a  temptation  to 
classify  too  much  land  as  agricultural.  If  classification  could  be  carried  out 
only  during  drought  periods,  this  tendency  would  be  corrected.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  emphasized  during  wet  years,  such  as  1915,  when  many 
regions  received  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  their  normal  rainfall.  As  a 
consequence,  the  classification  of  land  as  agricultural  must  be  made  with  a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  existing  conditions  of  rainfall  and  temperature  and 
their  relation  to  the  usual  variations  of  the  climatic  cycle.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  it  is  much  less  serious  to  classify  a  potential  agricultural 
area  as  grazing  or  forest  land  than  to  classify  the  latter  as  agricultural.  The 
former  merely  involves  an  insignificant  economic  waste  until  the  real  possi- 
bilities of  the  land  become  recognized,  while  the  latter  often  results  in  recur- 
ring tragedies  due  to  the  attempt  to  make  a  hvelihood  where  it  is  impossible. 
Hence,  it  should  become  a  cardinal  principle  of  land  classification  to  rate  as 
grazing  or  forest  land  all  areas  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  an  average 
crop  three  years  out  of  four.  This  would  insure  an  adequate  and  permanent 
development  of  agriculture  wherever  possible  and  would  warrant  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  and  economic  systems  of  grazing,  which  would  change  it 
from  a  game  of  chance  into  an  industry. 

Proposed  bases  of  classification. — While  soil  and  climate  have  been  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  various  desultory  attempts  at  classification,  the 


A.  Abandoned  farm,  Wood,  South  Dakota. 

B.  Field  of  com  and  Sudan  gmss  during  the  drought  of  1917,  Gletidive,  Montana. 
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only  proposals  which  need  to  be  considered  here  are  those  which  deal  with  in- 
dicator vegetation.  The  latter  necessarily  takes  account  of  both  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  furnishes  the  only  basis  for  an  adequate  system.  The  first  serious 
proposals  of  such  a  system  were  made  by  Hilgard,  as  already  shown  in  the  first 
chaVtT^  As  a  student  of  soils,  he  was  c^ncei^  primarily  with  the  indicators 
of  soils  (1906: 487),  and  especially  those  which  were  r^arded  as  significant  of 
lime  or  alkali.  He  paid  almost  no  attention  to  indicators  of  climate,  and  was 
concerned  only  with  those  which  denoted  agricultural  land.  Because  of  his 
primary  interest  in  the  distribution  of  animals,  Merriam  (1898)  emphasized 
the  importance  of  climate  in  agriculture,  and  ignored  that  of  soil.  His  central 
idea  was  to  enable  the  farmer  ''to  tell  in  advance  whether  the  climatic  con- 
ditions on  his  own  farm  are  fit  or  unfit  for  the  particular  crop  he  has  in  view, 
and  what  crops  he  can  raise  with  reasonable  certainty.''  Hence,  he  was 
concerned  with  a  use  survey  rather  than  with  land  classification,  though  his 
"life  zones  and  crop  zones''  possess  certain  values  in  connection  with  the 
latter. 

Clements  (1910:52)  pointed  out  the  difference  between  a  classification 
survey  and  a  use  survey  of  occupied  lands,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
employing  soil  and  climate,  native  vegetation,  and  practical  experience 
to  constitute  a  complete  system  for  classifying  the  lands  of  a  region  as  agri- 
cultural, grazing,  and  forest.  Several  unoccupied  townships  of  northern 
Minnesota  were  classified  on  this  basis  and  several  farming  townships  of  the 
southern  half  were  mapped  in  accordance  with  a  use  survey.  The  investi- 
gations of  Shantz  (1911)  in  eastern  Colorado  dealt  chiefly  with  the  indicator 
value  of  the  different  associations  with  reference  to  crop  production  and 
furnished  a  new  basis  for  the  classification  of  agricultural  land  with  respect  to 
probable  yield.  A  similarly  detailed  and  accurate  study  of  the  saline  vegeta- 
tion of  Tooele  Valley  was  made  by  Kearney  and  his  associates  (1914),  in  which 
the  primary  object  was  to  provide  a  definite  method  of  distinguishing  agri- 
cultural from  non-agricultural  lands  and  of  determining  the  relative  values  of 
the  former. 

The  rapid  establishment  of  national  forests  from  1902  to  1908  necessitated 
the  use  of  a  ready  method  of  distinguishing  between  forest  and  agricultural 
land.  The  indicator  method  had  not  yet  been  definitized  to  a  point  where  it 
was  available,  and  studies  of  soil  and  climate  were  barely  begun.  In  spite  of 
this,  forest  and  woodland  constitute  such  obvious  indicators  that  their  use 
afforded  fairly  satisfactory  results,  particularly  when  water  regulation  was 
taken  into  account.  The  limits  of  the  forests  thus  drawn  necessarily  included 
some  agricultural  land  as  well  as  great  areas  of  grazing  land.  Much  of  the 
former  has  later  been  eliminated  by  reclassification,  while  the  latter  has  been 
classified  into  various  types  (Jardine,  1911, 1913).  Within  the  forests  proper, 
the  problem  of  classification  has  naturally  revolved  about  the  question  of 
forest  t3rpes.  This  has  given  rise  to  an  extensive  literature  (Graves,  1899; 
Zon,  1906;  Clements,  1909;  cf.  Proc.  Soc.  Am.  For.,  1913:  73)  and  is  discussed 
in  some  detail  in  Chapter  VII.  Pearson  (1913: 79;  1919)  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  ascertaining  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  forested  land  in 
order  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  it  should  be  classified  as  one  or  the 
other.  He  proposes  a  definite  program  of  investigation  to  make  the  principles 
and  methods  of  land  classification  more  accurate.    This  is  based  upon  actual 
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teste  of  agricultural  possibilities,  the  study  of  physical  factors,  and  the  cor- 
relation of  crop  production  and  plant  associations,  the  last  being  regarded  as 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  whole  plan. 

The  most  extensive  and  adequate  application  of  the  proper  principles  of 
and  classification  to  the  lands  of  the  West  has  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  stock-raising  homestead  act  of  1916.  This  is  based  primarily  upon  the 
ndicator  method,  and  the  details  have  been  outlined  by  Shantz  and  Aldous 
1917).  While  the  primary  <tbject  is  to  classify  the  areas  filed  upon  for  gras- 
ng  homesteads,  it  has  proved  necessary  to  deal  with  the  classification  of 
agricultural  and  forest  lands  as  well.  In  this  connection  the  latter  are  rela- 
ively  unimportant,  but  the  recognition  of  lands  for  dry-farming  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  plan.  This  arises  from  the  fortunate  provision  that  a  grazing 
homestead  must  contain  areas  on  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  crops  of 
forage.  As  aheady  indicated,  the  only  drawbacks  to  the  method  arise  from 
an  untrained  personnel  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  time  for  adequate  survey. 
The  correlation  of  the  indicator  types  upon  the  basis  of  structure  and  develop- 
ment would  have  revealed  additional  values,  but  the  plan  marks  a  great 
advance  in  land  classification  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  its  application  is 
restricted  to  lands  filed  upon  imder  the  act. 

The  Indicator  method  of  land  classification.— As  the  above  discussion  makes 
clear,  practically  all  the  effective  proposals  for  classifying  land  into  the  three 
main  types,  or  for  subdividing  these  upon  the  basis  of  crops  or  values,  rest  upon 
the  fundamental  significance  of  indicator  plants  and  communities.  The 
systems  proposed  by  Clements,  Pearson,  and  Shantz  and  Aldous,  thoi^h 
arrived  at  from  three  different  angles,  are  practically  identical  so  far  as 
essentials  are  concerned.  They  recognize  the  importance  of  actual  practice 
and  experiment  as  well  as  of  quantitative  studies  of  soil  and  climate  in  defi- 
nitizing  the  correlations  of  the  indicator  communities.  The  latter,  however, 
constitute  the  indispensable  tool  of  the  land  classifier,  since  its  use  is  as  ready 
as  it  is  extensive  and  is  limited  only  by  its  accuracy  and  sharpness.  In  the 
hands  of  a  well-trained  field  force,  it  would  permit  the  proper  classification  of 
all  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  West  within  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
essentials  of  such  a  classification  are  further  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

Use  of  climax  indicators.— It  is  clear  that  the  climaxes  themselves  furnish 
direct  indications  of  great  value  for  land  classification.  Thus,  grassland, 
chaparral,  and  scrub  are  obviously  indicators  of  grazing  land,  while  forest  and 
woodland  are  indicators  of  forest  land.  However,  these  comprise  all  the  types, 
and  a  different  method  is  necessary  for  the  determination  of  agricultural  land. 
This  may  be  furnished  by  actual  test,  by  the  measurement  of  factors,  or  by 
the  use  of  indicator  correlations  already  established  in  other  regions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  kind  of  farming  test  can  be  foimd  almost  an3rwhere  in 
the  West,  in  the  driest  deserts  as  well  as  at  ahnost  any  altitude.  Tlie  studies 
of  the  last  decade  have  made  the  application  of  indicator  correlations  almost 
universal,  and  the  measurement  of  soil  and  climatic  factors  has  at  least  been 
begun  in  practically  every  climax.  As  a  consequence,  it  becomes  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  use  climax  commimities  to  indicate  those  grazing  and  forest 
lands  which  are  also  agricultural,  in  that  they  yield  a  larger  return  from  crop 
production  than  from  grazing  or  forestry  (plate  59). 


A.  True  prairie  indicating  agricullural  land,  Linc<)!n.  Ncbniska. 

]i.  Oak  cliapitrrul  indicating  grazing  land.  Simora,  Tc\a»<. 

C.  Aspen,  ["pruec,  and  pine  indicating  forest  land.  Minnehaha,  Colorado, 
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In  the  West,  the  climax  which  serves  as  the  best  indicator  of  crop  produc- 
tion is  naturally  grassland.  As  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  formations  con* 
cemedi  its  various  associations  serve  also  to  indicate  all  the  t3rpes  of  farming 
from  humid  and  semi-arid  on  the  east  to  dry-farming  and  irrigation  farming 
in  the  west.  While  the  alpine  meadow  climax  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  grassland,  it  is  a  clear-cut  indicator  of  grazing  land,  since  neither  trees 
nor  crops  can  thrive  in  it.  The  various  scrub  climaxes,  sagebrush,  desert 
scrub,  and  chaparral,  as  well  as  tree  and  scrub  savannah,  are  primarily  indi- 
cators of  grazing  land,  unless  irrigation  is  resorted  to.  Dry-farming  is  pos- 
sible in  certain  areas  in  them,  but  these  are  usually  in  the  transition  to  other 
formations  or  in  the  serai  habitats.  A  notable  exception  occurs  in  the 
Coastal  chaparral,  in  which  the  winter  rainfall  makes  certain  crdps  possible 
by  evasion  of  the  drought  period  of  sunmier.  The  woodland  climax  is  pri- 
marily an  indicator  of  combined  forest  and  grazing  land.  It  has  some  agri- 
cultural possibilities,  but  these  are  rarely  to  be  realized  except  under  irrigation. 
Of  the  three  forest  climaxes,  the  Coast  forest  is  a  distinct  indicator  of  crop 
production,  and  the  subalpine  forest  is  just  as  distinctly  an  indicator  of  non- 
agricultural  land.  The  montane  forest  in  general  is  like  the  subalpine  in 
indicating  forest-grazing  land,  but  this  depends  upon  the  consociation  and 
topography.  The  yellow  pine  consociation  often  indicates  agricultural  land, 
but  the  indication  of  the  community  must  be  checked  by  the  nature  of  the 
topography  and  soil. 

In  the  case  of  all  climaxes,  the  relations  of  formation,  association,  consoci- 
ation, and  society  to  each  other  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  indicator  correlations  of 
the  various  communities.  The  indicator  value  of  an  association  must  be 
understood  with  reference  to  its  formation,  and  that  of  the  consociation  with 
reference  to  its  association.  In  general,  these  will  be  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  hence  they  serve  to  denote  smaller  and  smaller  areas,  and  particular 
crops  and  methods  rather  than  types  of  practice.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  many  local  groupings  of  dominants  and  subdominants.  The  societies 
formed  by  the  latter  are  particularly  sensitive  indicators  of  local  variations  in 
climax  conditions  (Shantz,  1911). 

Soil  indicators. — The  significance  of  soil  indicators  is  local,  as  well  as  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  climax  or  climatic  indicators.  The  soil  is  especially  im- 
portant in  the  actual  practice  of  land  classification,  since  it  is  more  tangible 
than  climate  and  is  subject  to  much  greater  local  variations.  Consequently, 
in  any  particular  region  climax  indicators  should  be  employed  for  general 
climatic  values,  while  soil  indicators  should  be  used  for  the  special  values  which 
will  determine  the  proper  classification  of  a  particular  area.  In  view  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  water-content  in  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  the 
general  correspondence  between  rainfall  and  water-content  from  east  to  west 
becomes  especially  helpful.  While  texture  and  topography  will  cause  soils 
to  vary  much  locally  in  their  water-content,  the  water-content  of  tillable  soils 
decreases  more  or  less  .steadily  to  the  westward  or  southwestward.  This 
relation  of  climate  and  soil  is  readily  seen  in  the  soil  regions  of  the  West  as 
recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  namely,  Great  Plains,  Rocky  Mountain, 
Southwest  Arid,  Great  Basin,  Northwest  Intermountain,  and  Pacific  Coast. 
As  would  be  expected,  these  regions  also  show  more  or  less  correlation  with  the 
climax  formations. 
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The  loess  and  glacial  soils  of  the  prairies  are  so  completely  cultivated  that 
they  hardly  need  consideration  as  to  their  indicators.  The  luxuriance  of  the 
three  prairie  associations  and  the  large  number  of  societies,  especially  of 
legumes,  denote  an  agricultural  region  of  the  first  importance.  To  the  west- 
ward, the  most  extensive  and  important  soils  are  gumbo  or  ''hard  land," 
saline  soils,  and  sandy  soils,  usually  of  the  sandhill  or  dune  type.  Where  it 
is  derived  from  the  weathering  of  shales,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  soil  is 
usually  both  gumbo  and  saline.  As  Shantz  (1911)  has  shown,  ''hard  land'' 
is  primarily  agricultm^l  in  the  Great  Plains,  though  its  high  echard  is  a  serious 
disadvantage  during  drought  periods.  Soils  recently  derived  from  shales,  such 
as  the  Pierre  and  the  Graneros,  however,  bear  a  v^etation  which  suggests 
that  their  greatest  value  is  for  grazing.  The  work  of  Hilgard  (1906)  and  of 
Kearney  and  his  associates  (1914)  has  shown  that,  in  the  Great  Basin  and 
similar  saline  regions,  sagebrush  is  the  one  reliable  indicator  of  agricultural 
land.  While  crops  may  be  produced  on  land  covered  with  Atriplex  conferiu 
folia  or  Kochia^  it  is  only  during  years  of  exceptionally  favorable  rainfall, 
which  are  too  rare  for  successful  farming.  Hence,  practically  all  saline 
communities  are  indicators  of  grazing  land,  though  such  land  may  be  con- 
verted to  agricultural  use  when  the  removal  of  alkali  is  economically  feasible. 
V  The  numerous  sandhill  and  dune  areas  of  the  West  bear  distinctive  indi- 
cators which  denote  the  varying  degrees  of  fixation  of  the  sand.  T3rpically, 
they  are  grazing  areas,  though  they  are  usually  interrupted  or  surroxmded  by 
more  stable  areas,  such  as  the  wet  valleys  of  the  sandhills  of  central  Nebraska 
or  the  wire-grass  lands  of  eastern  Colorado,  in  which  farming  is  possible. 
Even  for  grazing,  their  value  is  much  less  than  it  should  be,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  cover  where  overgrazing  is  practiced. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  canying  capacity  could  be  greatly  increased  and 
the  tendency  to  "blow"  cohrespondingly  decreased  by  protection  and  seeding 
or  planting.  The  Bad  Lands,  which  occur  throughout  the  West,  but  especially 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  likewise  offer  attractive  regions  for  reclam- 
ation. Although  the  soil  is  a  hard  clay  instead  of  blow-sand  and  the  erosion 
is  due  to  water  in  place  of  wind,  sandhills  and  bad  lands  have  much  in  conunon. 
The  destruction  due  to  erosion  is  often  rapid  and  complete,  as  well  as  recur- 
rent. They  occur  almost  wholly  in  grazing  communities,  and  the  study  of 
succession  in  both  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  it  as 
the  chief  method  of  reclamation,  as  is  shown  in  Chapter  VI.  The  extremely 
dissected  topography  of  bad  lands  practically  excludes  agriculture,  and  in 
general  the  communities  of  rugged  and  rocky  areas  indicate  their  classification 
as  grazing  lands,  even  when  climatic  conditions  might  permit  agriculture.  In 
the  case  of  swamp  and  bog  communities,  the  direct  indication  is  for  grazing, 
but  since  they  need  drainage  in  order  to  be  put  into  adequate  commission, 
their  classification  should  take  this  into  account.  When  they  are  not  too 
high  or  too  far  north,  the  drained  areas  will  permit  fanning,  but  when  they 
occur  in  the  montane  zone,  or  above,  their  chief  value  is  for  grazing  (plate  60). 

Shantz's  results.— Shantz's  studies  of  indicators  in  eastern  Colorado  are 
still  the  most  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the  correlation  of  indicator 
conununities  and  soil.  His  conclusions  apply  with  slight  modification  to  the 
entire  short-grass  association,  and  they  also  have  much  value  for  mixed 
prairies: 


•eia  filiji'lia  indicating  sandy  soil,  Ciinadiati  river,  Texas. 
a  and  hufTalo-ciiHs  oji  hard  land,  Goodwi'll,  Oklahonia. 
'i-:i:  W'tlallii  indiraling  noniiKiitultlir.U  valine  luml,  Thompson,  Utah. 
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''The  chief  plant  associations  of  eastern  Colorado  which  indicate  land  of 
agricultural  value  are  the  grama-buffalo-grass  association  and  the  wire-grass 
association  (both  of  which  belong  to  the  short-grass  formation)  and  the  bunch- 
grass  association  and  the  sand-hills  mixed  association  (both  of  which  belong 
to  the  prairie-grass  formation). 

''The  chief  vegetation  types  of  eastern  Colorado  which  indicate  nonagri- 
cultural  land  are  the  Uchen  formation,  the  Gutierrezicb-Artemisia  association 
of  the  8hort;«rass  formation,  and  the  blow-out  association  of  the  prairie- 
grass  formation. 

"Of  the  associations  indicating  land  of  agricultural  value  in  eastern  Colo- 
rado, the  grama-buffalo-grass  association  is  most  extensive,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  hard  land.  The  bunch-grass  and  the  sand-hiUs  mixed 
associations  occur  only  in  the  sand-hill  regions,  while  the  wire-grass  association 
occurs  on  land  of  intermediate  character. 

"In  eastern  Colorado  the  rainfall  records  show  that  the  average  monthly 
rainfall  is  greatest  during  the  period  April  to  August.  The  increased  heat  in 
July  and  August  makes  it  almost  certain  that  drought  will  occur  in  these 
months.  September  and  the  later  feJl  months  have  normally  very  little 
rainfall,  and  fsdlngown  grain  often  fails  to  germinate  unless  planted  on  land 
in  which  water  from  rains  earlier  in  the  season  has  been  conserved  by  summer 
tillage. 

"Measurements  show  that  from  grama-buffalo-grass  land  a  great  amount 
of  water  runs  off  and  does  not  enter  the  soil. 

"Soil-moisture  determinations  in  this  type  of  land  show  that  even  during 
periods  of  more  than  normal  rainfall  available  soil  moisture  is  limited  to  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface  soil. 

"On  this  account  the  vegetation  is  composed  largely  of  short  grasses  which 
have  a  great  number  of  roots  limited  to  the  surface  foot  or  two  of  the  soil. 

"  Moisture,  even  in  the  surface  few  inches  of  the  soil,  is  often  lacking  ex- 
cept during  a  few  weeks  in  spring  and  early  summer.  The  short  grasses  have 
a  comparatively  short  growing  season. 

"  Deep-rooted  species  are  shut  out  by  the  lack  of  soil  moisture  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  soil  and  later-season  plants  are  excluded  because  available 
moisture  is  usually  lacking,  even  in  the  surface  layers,  during  late  summer 
and  autimm. 

"An  open  cover  of  the  short  grasses  indicates  conditions  less  favorable  for 
crop  production  than  a  close  cover. 

"  The  presence  of  deeper-rooted  plants  mingled  with  the  short-grass  vegeta- 
tion indicates  better  conditions  for  crop  production  than  those  found  where 
the  cover  is  purely  of  the  short  grasses. 

"The  occurrence  among  the  short  grasses  of  plants  characteristic  of  the 
associations  which  indicate  land  mthout  agricultural  value  suggests  a  less 
favorable  condition  for  crop  production  than  where  short  grasses  only  are 
found. 

"The  presence  of  the  wire-grass  association  indicates  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  water  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil,  owing  to  the  lesser 
run-off  and  to  the  fact  that  the  lighter  soil  permits  deeper  penetration. 

"Conditions  indicated  by  the  wire-grass  association  are  favorable  for  both 
shallow-rooted  and  deep-rooted  plants  and  for  a  considerably  longer  period 
of  growth  than  those  indicated  by  the  grama-buffalo-grass  association. 

"The  bimch-grass  association  indicates  a  soil  that  is  moist  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Here  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  deep-rooted  and  late-season 
plants  than  in  land  characterized  by  either  the  short-grass  or  the  wire-grass 
vegetation. 
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''The  sand-hills  mixed  association  indicates  conditions  very  siimlar  to  those 
of  the  bunch-grass  association,  but  rather  less  favorable,  as  shown  by  the 
smaller  amount  of  plant  growth. 

"The  short-grass  vegetation  represents  the  final  stage  in  a  succession  which 
may  begin  with  the  lichen  formation  and  pass  t£x>ugh  the  Gviierressiar 
Artemisia  association.  Or  the  succession  may  begin  with  tlie  blow-out  asso- 
ciation and  pass  through  the  sand-hills  mixed  and  the  bunch-grass  associa- 
tions and  (by  the  aid  of  fires  and  grazing)  through  the  wire-grass  association 
to  a  pure  short-grass  vegetation. 

''When  shortr^rass  land  is  left  without  cultivation  after  breaking  it  will  be 
revegetated  by  either  the  wire-grass  or  the  GviierreziarAriemisia  association, 
depending  upon  the  physical  conditions. 

"The  vegetation  which  establishes  itself  after  wire-grass  is  turned  under  is 
that  which  is  naturally  characteristic  of  a  lighter  soil. 

"When  the  native  sod  of  the  bunch-grass  or  the  sand-hills  mixed  associ- 
ations is  broken,  a  blow-out  may  result.  Usually,  however,  the  original 
vegetation  is  soon  reestabhshed. 

"  When  the  v^etation  of  any  of  the  plant  associations  is  destroyed  by  break- 
ing and  the  land  is  then  abandoned  the  land  will  be  reoccupied  (after  a  weed 
stage)  by  vegetation  that  is  characteristic  both  of  a  lighter  type  of  soil  and  of 
an  earUer  stage  in  the  natural  succession.  These  successions  are  the  result 
of  changes  in  the  ph3rsical  conditions  brought  about  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
destruction  and  reestabUshment  of  the  plant  cover  itself. 

"The  taller,  deeper-rooted  plants  are  easily  shut  out  by  the  shallow-rooted 
short  grasses  when  the  water  that  falls  as  rain  is  not  sufficient  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  layer  of  soil  occupied  by  the  roots  of  the  short  grasses  before  it 
can  be  absorbed  by  them. 

"Where  water  can  readily  penetrate  below  the  depth  ordinarily  reached  by 
the  roots  of  the  short  grasses  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
deeper-rooted  and  taller  species,  which  shut  out  the  short  grasses  by  over- 
shading  them.  This  increased  penetration  of  water  may  he  due  either  to 
greater  rainfall  or  to  Ughter  soil  texture. 

"When  well  supplied  with  water  dbort^ass  land  is  the  most  productive 
under  cultivation  of  any  in  eastern  Colorado.  Ihiring  drought,  however, 
crops  suffer  on  this  land  sooner  than  on  any  other  type. 

"During  exceptionally  dry  years  bunch-grass  land  produces  the  best  crops 
of  any  in  eastern  Colorado,  but  during  wet  years  its  production  is  surpassed 
by  that  of  all  others  except  tiie  land  characterized  by  the  sand-hills  mixed 
association.  The  soil  under  both  of  these  types  of  vegetation  is  likely  to 
blow  badly. 

"Wire-grass  land  represents  a  safe  intermediate  condition  where  in  years  of 
ample  rainfall  crop  production  compares  not  unfavorably  with  that  on  short- 
grass  land  and  where,  even  during  dry  years,  a  fair  crop  can  often  be  produced. 

"  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  light  land  over  heavy  land 
in  eastern  Colorado  is  that  crop  growth  is  rapid  on  the  latter  and  that  the 
total  available  supply  of  soil  water  lies  near  the  plant  roots,  the  crops,  there- 
fore, being  in  somewhat  the  same  condition  as  potted  plants.  These  con- 
ditions favor  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  soil  moisture  and,  consequently,  bring 
about  sudden  drought.  On  the  fighter  land  water  is  distributed  to  greater 
depths,  the  plant  growth  is  slower,  and  plants,  by  gradually  increasing  their 
root  area,  can  resist  much  longer  periods  of  drought. 

"Investigations  of  soil  conditions,  as  well  as  actual  observations  of  crops 
in  the  field  and  studies  of  the  native  plant  cover,  show  that  as  we  pass  from 
the  prairie  westward  to  the  more  arid  portion  of  the  Great  Plains,  the  Ughter 
soils  present  relatively  more  favorable  moisture  conditions  and,  therefore, 
conditions  more  favorable  to  plant  growth  than  do  the  heavier  types  of  land." 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  LAND  CLASSIFICATION. 

Bases. — ^As  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized,  a  system  of  land  classification 
which  is  both  practically  and  scientifically  adequate  must  ignore  no  source 
of  evidence.  While  indicator  vegetation  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  tool, 
the  latter  is  valueless  unless  it  is  correlated  with  practical  experience  and 
experiment  on  the  one  hand  and  with  factor  measurements  on  the  other. 
Some  indicator  values  can  be  disclosed  by  the  use  of  a  single  one  of  these 
correlations,  but  all  of  them  are  necessary  for  complete  certainty  and  accuracy. 
They  not  only  serve  to  check  each  other,  but  also  to  reveal  additional  and  final 
values.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized  that  all  the  climatic  and  hence 
many  of  the  soil  factors  vary  considerably  and  sometimes  critically  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  this  means  a  corresponding  difference  in  crop  production, 
and  often  in  tillage  methods.  As  a  consequence,  the  annual  variations  in 
factors,  indicators,  and  production  must  always  be  taken  into  account  and 
related,  as  far  as  possible,  to  an  average  or  norm.  The  normal  rainfall  or  mean 
temperature  is  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  especially  since  it  fails  to  disclose 
the  niunber  and  occurrence  of  the  critical  dry  years.  For  this  purpose  the 
use  of  climatic  cycles  is  necessary,  and  in  consequence  they  must  be  assigned 
an  important  part  in  the  classification  of  lands  in  arid  and  semi-arid  regions. 
The  existence  and  effect  of  such  cycles  are  estabhshed  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the 
chief  task  at  present  is  to  learn  how  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  them. 
This  naturally  depends  upon  the  certainty  and  accuracy  with  which  the  dry 
and  wet  phases  of  the  cycle  can  be  predicted  (Clements,  1917: 304, 1918: 295). 
The  nature  and  utiUzation  of  climatic  cycles  are  discussed  in  the  following 
section. 

Classiflcation  and  use. — ^The  close  relationship  between  classification  and 
use  surveys  and  the  importance  of  developing  the  one  into  the  other  can  hardly 
be  emphasized  too  strongly.  The  vital  connection  between  the  two  in  the 
proper  development  of  the  possibilities  of  the  land  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  (Clements,  1910:52): 

''The  first  step  in  determining  the  final  possibilities  of  plant  production  is 
to  ascertain  just  what  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  plant.  This  must  be  determined  separately  for  the  two  great 
groups  of  lands,  those  still  unoccupied  and  those  now  in  use.  For  the  former, 
a  knowledge  of  soil  and  climate,  and  of  the  plant's  relation  to  them,  is  necessary 
to  decide  what  primary  crop,  grain,  forage,  or  forest,  is  best.  For  the  farms 
of  the  State,  the  best  use  is  a  matter  of  knowing  the  soil  and  climatic  differ- 
ences of  r^ons  and  fields,  and  of  taking  advantage  of  this  in  crop  production. 
For  the  imoccupied  lands  of  Minnesota,  we  nml  a  classification  siu-vey  to 
determine  the  best  use  of  different  areas;  to  prevent  the  waste  of  human  effort 
and  happiness  involved  in  trying  to  secure  from  the  land  what  it  can  not  give, 
and  yet  to  insure  that  the  land  will  reach  as  quickly  as  possible  its  maximum 
permanent  return.  For  occupied  lands,  the  study  and  mapping  of  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  would  constitute  a  use  survey  of  the  greatest  value  in 
adjusting  plant  production  to  the  conditions  which  control  it. 

"A  use  survey  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  classification  of  land.  Its 
greatest  importance  is  with  agricultural  lands,  since  grassland  and  forest 
permit  less  specialization  in  crop  production.  The  period  of  the  one-crop 
farm  seems  nearly  closed;  that  of  the  special-crop  farm  is  barely  begun  in 
this  country.  As  a  method  of  conservation,  diversified  farming  is  a  perma- 
nent step  in  advance.   It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  a  distinctively  success- 
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ful  country  life  is  possible.  But  intensive  cultivation  is  the  open  secret  of 
scientific  fanning,  and  it  .demands  the  closest  possible  harmony  between  the 
plant  machine,  the  raw  materials  which  it  uses,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  works.  This  makes  possible  the  successful  specialization  of  a  region  in  the 
crop  best  adapted  to  the  soil  or  climate  more  or  less  peculiar  to  it.  The  task 
of  a  use  survey  in  this  connection  is  to  determine  the  special  advantage  of  soil 
or  climate,  and  to  suggest  the  particular  kind  of  plant  machine  and  the 
method  of  production  adapted  to  it.  The  same  careful  method  of  survey, 
which  makes  possible  the  best  use  of  the  different  agricultural  lands  of  the 
State,  is  likewise  of  great  value  on  the  individual  farm,  whenever  differences 
of  soil  or  exposmre  exist.  The  general  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  farm 
must  determine  its  special  crop,  and  in  a  degree  the  secondary  crops  as  well. 
But  the  complete  success  of  the  farm  will  rest  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  upon  a  knowl^ge  of  the  best 
varieties  to  grow  or  the  best  way  to  improve  them. " 

Methods. — While  it  is  xmdesirable  to  discuss  in  detail  the  actual  methods  of 
classification  and  use  surveys,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  they  depend  in  the 
first  instance  upon  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
work  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  Minnesota  (''Plant  Succession,"  436),  in 
which  the  natural  and  cultural  vegetation  was  mapped  for  every  ''forty''  of 
the  townships  concerned,  and  quadrats,  instruments,  and  photographs  were 
employed  throughout.  Similar  though  less  detailed  methods  have  been  used 
in  the  grazing  reconnaissance  of  all  the 'national  forests  (Jardine,  1911)  and 
in  the  classmcation  of  gntzing  homesteads  under  the  Ferns  Act  (Shantz  and 
Aldous,  1917).  The  essential  features  of  these  are  touched  upon  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  of  range  survey  in  Chapter  VI. 

A  logical  and  desirable  outcome  of  a  classification  siuvey  is  a  valuation  of 
the  various  parcels  of  land,  with  respect  to  both  leasing  and  purchase.  It  has 
been  a  natural  assumption  that  the  nation  could  well  afford  to  dispose  of  the 
public  domain  at  merely  nominal  prices,  and  such  a  policy  was  warranted 
in  the  Middle  West.  In  the  arid  regions,  however,  values  vary  so  greatly 
that  it  constitutes  a  serious  mistake.  This  is  readily  seen  when  it  is  recognized 
that  the  best  grazing  lands  will  support  more  than  100  cattle  to  the  section, 
while  the  poorest  wiU  support  scarcely  one.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  leasing,  where  proper  valuation  based  upon  actual  carrying  capacity 
will  determine  whether  lands  are  to  constitute  a  public  asset  or  to  be  the  usu- 
fruct of  politicians.  While  the  nation  or  State  can  afford  to  be  generous  to 
bona  fide  settlers,  it  can  treat  them  all  alike  in  fact  only  by  fitting  prices  to  the 
production  value  of  the  land  and  by  making  the  operations  of  the  speculator 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  Moreover,  it  should  insure  the  success  of  each 
settler  by  means  of  use  or  management  surveys  which  will  give  him  a  detaUed 
and  adequate  knowledge  of  his  particular  farm  and  of  the  crops  and  methods 
to  be  used  upon  it.  Since  such  surveys  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
connection  mth  the  combined  grazing  and  dry  farming  which  it  seems  must 
become  typical  of  the  West,  their  further  discussion  is  deferred  to  the  next 
chapter. 
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CLIMATIC  CYCLES. 

Nature. — The  general  nature  of  climatic  cycles  as  well  as  their  universal 
occurrence  and  fundamental  importance  is  summed  up  in  the  following  state- 
ment (Plant  'Succession,  329) : 

''It  is  here  assumed  that  all  climatic  changes  recur  in  cycles  of  the  most 
various  intensity  and  duration.  In  fact,  this  seems  to  be  established  for 
historic  times  by  Huntington  and  for  geologic  times  by  the  studies  of  glacial 
periods  which  have  made  possible  the  table  compiled  by  Schuchert.  The 
cyclic  nature  of  climatic  changes  has  been  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Hunting- 
ton: 'The  considerations  which  have  just  been  set  forth  have  led  to  a  third 
hypothesis,  that  of  pulsatory  climatic  changes.  According  to  this,  the  earth's 
climate  is  not  stable,  nor  does  it  change  uniformly  in  one  direction.  It  appears 
to  fluctuate  back  and  forth  not  only  in  the  little  waves  that  we  see  from  year 
to  year  and  decade  to  decade,  but  also  in  much  larger  ones,  which  take 
hundreds  of  years  or  even  thousands.  These  in  turn  seem  to  merge  into  and 
be  imposed  upon  the  greater  waves  which  form  glacial  stages,  glacial  epochs, 
and  glacial  periods.' 

"Climatic  changes,  then,  are  assumed  to  be  always  related  in  cycles.  No 
change  stands  out  as  a  separate  event;  it  is  correlated  with  a  similar  event 
which  has  preceded  it,  and  one  that  has  followed  or  will  follow  it,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  dissimilar  interval.  Climate  may  thus  be  likened  to  a 
flowing  stream  which  rises  and  falls  in  response  to  certain  causes.  It  is  not 
a  series  of  detached  events,  but  an  organic  whole  in  which  each  part  bears 
some  relation  to  the  other  parts.  Considering  climate  as  a  continuous  pro- 
cess, it  follows  that  we  must  recognize  changes  or  variations  of  climate  only 
as  phases  or  points  of  a  particular  climatic  cycle,  which  lose  their  meaning  and 
value  unless  they  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  cycle  itself.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  changes  and  variations  are  spoken  of  in  the  following  pages, 
where  the  cycle  is  regarded  as  the  climatic  unit. " 

Ignoring  the  familiar  cycle  of  the  year,  there  is  more  or  less  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  cycles  of  2.5, 11, 22, 35, 50, 100, 400,  and  1,000  years,  approximately. 
In  addition,  there  are  the  great  geological  cycles  of  unknown  duration,  which 
are  discussed  at  some  length  in  "Plant  Succession"  (337). 

The  11-year  cycle. — The  best-known  and  most  significant  of  climatic  cy- 
cles for  the  present  day  is  the  11-year  cycle  and  its  multiples.  So  far  as  its 
relation  to  tree  growth,  and  hence  to  vegetation,  is  concerned,  our  knowledge 
of  this  cycle  is  due  chiefly  to  Douglass  (1909, 1914, 1919),  though  Himtington 
(1914)  and  Eapteyn  (1914)  have  had  a  share  in  establishing  the  certainty  of 
this  relation.  The  leffect  of  cycles  upon  succession,  and  consequently  upon 
indicator  conmiimities  and  crop  production,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Clements 
(1916: 342;  1917: 304;  1918: 295).  The  relation  of  the  11-year  cycle  to  changes 
in  native  vegetation  and  to  variations  in  plant  production  has  received  con- 
stant study  since  1914.  It  has  proved  so  universal  and  fundamental  as  to 
warrant  its  being  made  the  basic  feature  of  production  systems  in  the  arid 
West  (fig.  13). 

The  11-year  cycle  is  known  also  as  the  sun-spot  climatic  cycle,  owing  to  the 
striking  correspondence  with  the  sun-spot  period.  The  correlation  of  the 
diy  and  wet  phases  of  climate  and  of  the  variations  of  tree  growth  with  the 
sun-spot  cycle  is  often  so  exact  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  a  causal 
relation  between  the  two.    Such  a  relation  has  not  yet  been  established,  how- 
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ever,  and  investigation  at  present  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  coincidence  between  them.  The  outstanding  fact  is  that  our  knowl- 
edge has  reached  a  point  where  it  seems  increasingly  possible  to  employ  the 
sun-spot  cycle  as  a  method  of  anticipating  the  coincident  or  related  changes 
in  climate  and  vegetation. 

Evidences.— The  evidence  of  the  cycle  of  sun-spots  has  all  the  certainty 
of  astronomical  data.  The  number  of  sun-epots  has  been  recorded  for  every 
year  since  1750,  and  the  dates  of  the  maxima  and  minima  are  definitely  known 
as  well  as  their  intensity.  Cycles 
in  the  annual  growth  of  trees  have 
been  found  by  Douglass  in  a  num- 
ber of  diverse  regions,  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America.  It  is  obvious 
that  trees  growing  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  will  not  exhibit 
cycles,  since  there  is  no  limiting 
factor  to  produce  variations  in  the  i7z$ 
width  of  the  rings.  Moreover,  the 
same  tree  sometimes  fails  to  show 
cycles  throughout  its  life,  or  does  not 
showthemwith  equal  clearness.  This 
is  not  difficult  to  imderstand  when 
the  complex  relations  of  factors,  of 
competition  and  reaction,  parasites, 
fire,  lumbering,  and  other  disturb- 
ances are  taken  into  accoimt.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence 
of  existing  cycles  has  been  furnished 
by  Douglass  (1919) .  In  his  study  of 
Arizona  trees,  he  has  found  that, 
during  the  last  160  years,  10  of  the 
14  sim-^pot  maxima  and  minimft 
have  been  followed  about  four  years 
later  by  pronoimced  maxima  and 
minima  in  tree-growth,  and  that  the 
same  trees  show  a  strongly  marked 
double-crested  11-year  cycle  during 
some  250  years  of  their  early  growth. 

They  Ukewise  exhibited  a  relation  to  the  temperature  curve  for  southern 
California,  and  this  curve  in  turn  resembled  in  form  and  phase  the  inverted 
curve  of  the  sun-spot  cycle. 

In  the  investigation  of  trees  growing  in  wet  climates,  Douglass  has  also 
found  conclusive  evidence  of  cycles.  The  trees  of  Eberswalde  near  Berlin 
showed  the  11-year  sim-spot  cycle  since  1830  with  accuracy.  In  the  group  as 
a  whole,  the  agreement  is  marked,  the  maximum  growth  falling  within  0.6 
year  of  the  s\m-spot  maximimi.  In  six  groups  of  trees  from  England,  north- 
em  Germany,  and  the  lower  Scandinavian  peninsula  the  growth  since  1820 
shows  pronounced  agreement  with  the  sim-^pot  cycle,  every  maximum  and 
minimum  since  that  date  appearing  in  the  trees  with  an  average  variation  of 
20  per  cent. 
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FiQ,  13. — ^The  11-year  cycle  during  the  last 
250  years,  as  shown  by  the  yellow  pine  and 
Sequoia,    After^Douglass. 
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Kapteyn  (1914 :  70)  has  studied  the  growth  of  oak  trees  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  during  fairly  long  intervals  of  time  they 
exhibit  not  only  a  regularity,  but  also  an  actual  and  fairly  constant  periodicity 
in  growth.  From  1659  to  1784,  or  for  a  stretch  of  125  years,  a  period  of  about 
12.4  years  is  clearly  indicated.  While  this  period  disappears  in  certain  groups, 
it  persists  in  others,  so  that  its  recurrence  for  two  centuries  is  demonstrated, 
with  only  one  minimum  missing.  Huntington  (1914: 135)  has  devoted  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  major  s\m-spot  cycles  indicated  in  the  rings  of  trees 
and  has  secured  some  exceedingly  suggestive  evidence  of  cycles  of  100  years 
and  more.  Douglass  (1919:  111)  has  examined  the  trees  studied  by  Himting- 
ton,  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  from  them  as  to  the  shorter  cycles,  especially 
that  of  11  years,  and  to  carry  the  existence  of  such  cycles  back  for  a  period 
of  3,200  years: 

''The  variations  in  the  annual  rings  of  individual  trees  over  considerable 
areas  exhibit  such  uniformity  that  the  same  rings  can  be  identified  in  nearly 
every  tree  and  the  dates  of  their  formation  estabUshed  witih  practical  certainty. 

''In  dry  climates  the  ring  thicknesses  are  proportional  to  the  rainfall  with 
an  accuracy  of  70  per  cent  in  recent  years,  and  this  accuracy  presumably  ex- 
tends over  centuries;  an  empirical  formula  can  be  made  to  express  still  more 
closely  this  relationship  between  tree  growth  and  rainfall;  the  tree  records 
therefore  give  us  reliable  indications  of  climatic  cycles  and  of  past  climatic 
conditions. 

"Certain  areas  of  wet-climate  trees  in  northern  Europe  give  an  admirable 
record  of  the  sim-spot  nimibers  and  some  American  wet-clunate  trees  give  a 
similar  record  but  with  their  maxima  1  to  3  years  in  advance  of  the  solar 
maxima.  It  is  possible  to  identify  Uving  trees  giving  this  remarkable  record 
and  to  ascertain  the  exact  conditions  imder  which  they  grow. 

"Practically  all  the  groups  of  trees  investigated  show  the  sun-spot  cycle  or 
its  multiples;  the  solar  cycle  becomes  more  certain  and  accurate  as  the  area 
of  homogeneous  region  increases  or  the  time  of  fi  tree  record  extends  farther 
back;  this  suggests  the  possibility  of  determining  the  climatic  and  vegetational 
reaction  to  the  solar  cycle  in  different  parts  of  Qie  world. 

"A  most  suggestive  correlation  exists  in  the  dates  of  maxima  and  minima 
foimd  in  tree  growth,  rainfall,  temperature,  and  solar  phenomena.  The 
prevalence  of  the  solar  cycle  or  its  multiples,  the  greater  accuracy  as  area  or 
time  are  extended,  and  this  correlation  in  dates  point  toward  a  physical 
connection  between  solar  activity  and  terrestrial  weather. 

"The  tree  curves  indicate  a  complex  combination  of  short  periods  including 
a  prominent  cycle  of  about  2  years. " 

In  addition,  Douglass  has  made  a  preliminary  study  of  sections  of  fossil 
trees,  which  show  a  similar  cycle  for  some  of  the  more  recent  geological  periods 

Considerable  preliminary  work  has  been  done  in  tracing  the  effects  of  the 
11-year  cycle  in  plants  other  than  trees  and  in  plant  conmiunities.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  the  dominant  shrubs  of  sagebrush,  chaparral,  and  desert 
scrub  often  show  this  cycle  in  the  growth-rings  and  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  the  age  of  the  shrub  suggests  that  establishment  takes  place  largely 
and  sometimes  only  during  the  wet  phase  of  the  cycle.  Studies  of  the  ex- 
tension of  forest  and  woodland  into  grassland  or  other  arid  communities  has 
shown  that  the  entrance  of  the  young  trees  occurred  dining  the  wet  phase. 
Henry  (1895:  49)  has  shown  that  the  height-growth  of  trees  varies  greatly 
from  wet  to  dry  periods,  and  it  seems  certain  that  a  similar  relation  exists 
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for  seed-production.  In  the  special  study  of  grazing  during  the  past  five 
years  a  large  amount  of  material  has  been  collected  which  shows  the  critical 
effect  of  the  wet  and  dry  phases  upon  growth  and  reproduction.  As  is  well 
known,  field  crops  also  exhibit  a  striking  response  to  years  of  abundant  rain- 
fall as  well  as  to  those  of  drought.  While  methods  of  tillage  influence  crop 
production  profoimdly,  the  latter  clearly  reflects  the  wet  and  dry  phases  of 
the  climatic  cycle  at  those  stations  in  the  arid  regions  where  the  record  is 
sufficiently  long.  The  effect  of  the  11-year  cycle  upon  animals  is  most  strik- 
ingly seen  in  the  case  of  range  cattle,  which  Uve  imder  semi-natural  condi- 
tions, but  it  is  also  readily  discovered  in  all  animal  populations  which  are 
directly  dependent  upon  the  natural  vegetation  of  arid  r^ons  for  their  food- 
supply. 

Periods  of  drought. — While  both  wet  and  dry  phases  have  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  annual  production  of  natural  and  cultured  crops,  the  periods  of 
drought  stand  out  with  especial  vividness.  While  this  is  particularly  true  of 
arid  regions,  it  holds  likewise  for  semi-arid  ones  during  the  period  of  early 
settlement,  when  economic  resources  are  at  a  minimum.  The  consequences 
are  sufficiently  disastrous  even  in  such  cases,  as  the  history  of  settlement  in 
the  Middle  West  proves.  In  the  case  of  a  native  agricultural  population  held 
more  or  less  rigidly  within  its  own  boimdaries  by  the  pressure  of  other  tribes, 
they  led  to  famine  with  attendant  wars  and  revolts.  As  a  result,  there  is  much 
historical  evidence  of  the  periods  of  drought  and  famine  in  the  Southwest, 
and  this  makes  it  possible  to  discover  how  closely  these  correspond  with  the 
phases  of  the  11-year  cycle.  As  would  be  expected,  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  droughts  in  the  chronicles  of  Mexico  and  tiie  Southwest  from  1600  to  1850. 
A  much  smaller  number  of  these  were  accompanied  by  famine,  and  appear  to 
represent  drought  periods.  Of  more  than  a  dozen  such  periods,  all  but  two 
occurred  at  the  sun-spot  maTcimum,  or  within  a  year  or  two  of  it,  and  furnish 
a  record  of  agreement  comparable  to  that  of  the  last  half-century  (fig.  14). 
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Fig.  14. — ^Double  and  triple  sun-spot  oyole  in  yellow  pine  from  1700  to  1900  A.  D. 

After  Douglass. 

The  agricultural  development  of  the  West  began  with  the  passage  of  the 
homestead  act  in  1862,  and  the  consequent  inrush  of  settlers.  Since  that  time 
the  drought  periods  are  known  with  certainty,  and  theu*  correlation  can  be 
made  without  question.  In  this  connection  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  be- 
tween drought  periods  and  drought  years.  The  former  consist  of  two  to  three 
or  even  four  years  and  are  felt  generally  throughout  the  West.  In  the  Great 
Basin,  as  well  as  in  the  Southwest,  a  single  year  of  drought  for  a  particular 
r^on  or  locality  may  occur  at  almost  any  time,  since  the  normal  rainfall  is  so 
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low  that  almost  any  deficit  is  equivalent  to  a  drought  of  some  d^ree.  How- 
ever, while  a  dought  year  involves  inconvenience  and  loss,  it  rarely  causes 
disaster  and  the  general  abandonment  of  recently  settled  regions.  Hence,  in 
the  discussion  of  climatic  cycles  and  drought,  the  latter  is  understood  to  be  a 
drought  period  several  years  in  length  and  extending  over  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  West. 

Recurrence  of  drought  periods.— The  assumption  that  the  11-year  cycle 
could  be  traced  in  the  present  and  future  as  well  as  in  the  past  (Clements 
1916: 330;  1917: 304;  1918: 295)  led  to  a  study  of  the  coincidence  of  drought 
periods  and  sun-spot  maxima  from  1860  to  1915.  The  sun-spot  maxima  for 
this  interval  of  55  years  occurred  in  1860,  1870-72,  1883,  1893,  and  1907. 
The  maxima  of  1870-72  and  1893  were  known  to  coincide  with  times  of 
general  and  critical  drought  in  the  West,  and  it  was  found  that  similar  con- 
ditions had  prevailed  in  1859-60.  In  the  case  of  the  maximum  for  1907,  the 
deficit  fell  in  1908-09  for  most  regions  and  was  less  marked,  while  for  the 
maximum  of  1883  the  record  showed  an  excess  of  rainfall  quite  as  often  as  a 
deficit.  The  close  correspondence  of  sun-spot  maxima  and  drought  in  1870- 
72  and  1893-95,  and  the  decrease  or  absence  of  agreement  in  1883  and  1907, 
suggested  that  the  maximum  efiFects  occurred  in  multiples  of  the  11-year 
period  (Plant  Succession,  336) .  The  period  involved  in  the  two  major  droughts 
was  21  to  23  years,  and  this  appeared  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  a  similar 
critical  drought  would  recur  in  connection  with  the  sun-spot  maximum  of 
1917.  The  year  1915  proved  to  be  exceptionally  rainy,  perhaps  due  to  a  lag 
of  the  efiFects  expected  at  the  sun-spot  minimum  in  1913,  with  the  result  that 
the  ensuing  drought  period  of  1916-18  appears  to  have  been  the  most  general 
and  severe  ever  known  in  the  West. 

Drought  periods  not  only  bear  a  relation  to  the  maximum  of  the  sun-spot 
cycle,  but  aLso  to  periods  of  increased  rainfall,  with  which  they  show  a  definite 
alternation.  This  alternation  of  dry  and  wet  phases  constitutes  the  climatic 
cycle  which  corresponds  with  the  11-year  sunnspot  cycle.  As  Douglass  has 
found  in  the  case  of  tree  growth  (1919),  the  drought  period  is  much  more 
marked,  at  least  in  its  efiFects,  and  its  rings  are  consequently  used  as  basing 
points.  The  wet  phase  is  related  to  the  dry  one  in  a  cause-and-effect  sequence, 
in  accordance  with  which  a  deficit  is  followed  within  a  year  or  two  by  an  excess, 
or  an  excess  by  a  deficit.  While  a  preliminary  investigation  of  this  point 
indicates  that  it  is  the  general  rule,  it  is  often  obscured  by  local  variations  in 
the  spatial  distribution  of  rainfall.  The  wet  phase  likewise  shows  a  correla- 
tion with  the  minimum  of  the  sun-spot  cycle,  but  it  is  usually  less  definite  and 
striking  than  that  of  the  dry  phase.  However,  in  a  large  niunber  of  localities 
representing  difiFerent  regions  of  the  West,  the  rsdnf all  at  the  sun-spot  Tninifninm 
is  usually  above  the  normal.  It  seems  more  or  less  probable  that  periods  of 
excessive  rainfall  for  1  to  3  years  occur  on  the  second  or  third  multiple  of  the 
11-year  cycle,  and  that  they  precede  or  follow  a  drought  period  as  a  rule. 

The  evidence  that  drought  has  occurred  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
past  300  years  is  conclusive.  It  is  equally  certain  that  drought  periods  have 
regularly  alternated  with  wet  ones,  though  these  are  natm*ally  less  frequently 
noted  in  the  hmnan  record.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  alter- 
nation of  dry  and  wet  phases  will  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  grassland  climax 
of  the  prairies  and  plains,  where  the  rainfall  ranges  between  15  and  30  inches. 
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East  of  this,  only  the  most  intense  droughts  will  be  noted  as  such,  and  the 
Tninimum  crop  production  is  apt  to  occur  in  years  of  excessive  rainfall.  In 
the  Southwest,  where  the  rainfall  is  always  low,  the  economic  effects  of  drought 
may  occur  in  almost  any  year  when  the  distribution  or  timeliness  of  the  rain 
is  at  fault.  The  existence  of  a  climatic  cycle  coinciding  with  the  sun-spot 
cycle,  and  consisting  of  a  dry  and  a  wet  phase  which  falls  respectively  at  the 
sun-spot  maximum  and  minimum,  appears  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  work  of  Douglass,  Himtington,  and  Eapteyn,  as  well  as  by  the  study  of 
vegetation.  Much  more  work  is  required  to  explain  certain  apparent  excep- 
tions and  contradictions  in  widely  divergent  climates,  but  none  of  these  seem 
to  invalidate  the  general  principle. 

Significance  of  the  sun-spot  cycle.— The  establishment  of  a  cycle  of  rela- 
tively dry  and  wet  periods  with  a  usual  length  of  10  to  12  years  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  practice  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  grazing  in  the 
West.  Since  rainfall  is  the  limiting  factor  over  most  of  the  region,  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  variation  in  rainfall  and  changes 
of  climate  will  be  of  the  greatest  help.  The  most  serious  handicap  to  the 
proper  agricultural  development  of  the  West  lies  in  the  almost  universal 
misconception  of  climate  and  the  nature  of  its  changes.  Much  of  this 
arises  from  the  mistake  of  the  earlier  geographers  in  regarding  the  Missouri 
Valley  as  a  part  of  the  "Great  American  Desert."  The  rapid  development 
of  this  region  was  sufficient  proof  that  it  had  never  been  desert,  but  the  per- 
sistence of  the  old  idea  could  be  reconciled  with  the  facts  only  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  rainfall  had  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  cultivation.  This 
impression  that  the  rainfall  was  increasing  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
luxuriant  development  of  the  tall-grasses  as  a  consequence  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  buffalo.  This  mistaken  idea  still  persists  over  much  of  the  West, 
where  a  marked  and  permanent  increase  in  r^dnf  all  is  confidently  expected  to 
follow  settlement.  This  error  has  further  serious  consequences  in  that  it  leads 
to  each  drought  period  being  regarded  as  the  last,  and  consequently  prevents 
the  adoption  of  systems  of  settlement  and  management  which  will  reckon 
with  drought  periods  as  certain  to  recur.  Even  where  experience  made  it 
clear  that  droughts  still  occurred,  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  changing  cli- 
mate, together  with  the  general  optimism  and  inertia  of  the  pioneer,  pre- 
vented the  recognition  of  the  patent  fact.  Moreover,  during  the  disastrous 
drought  of  1916-18,  stockmen  were  often  found  who  admitted  that  drought 
had  occurred  before  and  probably  would  again,  but  stated  that  this  fact 
would  be  readily  forgotten  when  the  rains  came. 

The  meteorologists  have  proved  repeatedly,  from  the  weather  records,  that 
there  has  been  no  progressive  change  in  the  climate  of  the  West  during  the 
settlement  of  the  latter.  This  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Swezey  and 
Loveland  (1896: 137)  for  Nebraska,  the  central  position  of  which  makes  it 
typically  representative  of  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  grassland  climax: 

"If  we  examine  the  precipitation  for  the  series  of  years  from  1849  to  1895 
inclusive  given  in  Appendix  II,  we  shall  find  that,  although  the  rainfall  of  the 
past  few  years  has  been  less  than  that  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  series,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  rather  meager  records  of  those  earlier  years,  yet 
there  is  afforded  no  evidence  of  any  considerable  progressive  change  in  the 
climate  of  the  State,  either  towiurd  wetter  or  drier  conditions.    There  have 
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been  excessively  wet  and  excessively  dry  years,  the  annual  rainfall  having 
ranged  from  13.30  inches  to  47.53  inches;  there  have  been  groups  of  wet  years 
and  groups  of  dry  years  succeeding  one  another  in  a  rather  irregular  manner. 
Thus  the  47  years  may  be  group^  into  five  periods  as  follows:  The  first  10 
years  were  mostly  wet  years,  only  one  of  them,  viz,  1852,  having  a  rainfall 
less  than  normal;  the  next  9  years,  1859  to  1867  inclusive,  constituted  a  period 
of  scant  rainfall,  including  particularly  the  exceedingly  dry  years  of  1863 
and  1864  and  the  scarcely  less  dry  years  of  1859  and  1860;  the  9  years  from 
1868  to  1876  inclusive  included  years  of  plenteous  and  years  of  Qcant  rainfall 
succeeding  each  other  in  a  quite  irregular  manner;  then  followed  10  years, 
1877  to  1886  inclusive,  of  rainfall  generally  above  the  normal;  and  finally  the 
last  6  years  have  been,  with  the  exception  of  1891  and  1892,  years  of  deficient 
rainfall,  with  the  year  1894  the  driest  of  the  whole  47. 

"But  if  we  divide  the  entire  series  of  47  years  into  two  periods  of  24  and  23 
years  respectively,  the  average  rainfall  of  the  first  period  will  exceed  that  of 
the  last  by  only  about  an  inch.  The  first  year  of  the  series,  1849,  was  one  of 
excessive  rainfall,  not  only  as  shown  by  the  record  made  at  Fort  Kearney, 
the  only  station  in  Nebraska  at  which  records  were  kept,  but  also  as  confirmed 
by  records  in  the  adjacent  Territories.  This  difference  of  a  little  more  than 
an  inch  between  the  mean  rainfall  of  the  first  24  years  and  that  of  the  last  23 
years  of  the  47  would  almost  disappear  if  this  year  of  1849  were  omitted  from 
the  series;  the  mean  precipitation  for  the  23  years  from  1850  to  1872  is  23.55 
inches,  while  that  of  the  23  years  since  is  23.46  inches. 

"The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  safe  one  that  the  average  rainfall 
of  Nebraska,  although  subject  to  great  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  yet 
in  the  long  run  remains  suostantisdly  unchanged,  so  far  as  we  can  discover 
from  the  records  of  nearly  half  a  century." 

Prediction  of  drought  periods. — The  sunnspot  cycle  furnishes  a  ready  method 
of  predicting  the  occurrence  of  dry  and  wet  periods.  The  sunnspot  numbers 
are  recorded  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  detail,  and  the  number  for  each 
month  and  year  is  readily  obtainable.  These  numbers,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  length  of  the  recent  cycles,  make  it  possible  to  forecast  the  date  on 
which  the  next  maximum  and  minimum  will  fall,  as  well  as  something  of  their 
intensity.  During  the  past  century  the  average  of  11.4  years  for  the  cycle 
has  been  strikingly  evident,  practically  all  the  cycles  being  from  10  to  12  years 
long.  The  accuracy  of  the  correlation  between  the  sun-spot  cycle  and  the 
climatic  cycle  as  recorded  in  the  growth  of  trees  is  85  per  cent,  according  to 
Douglass's  results  (1919).  This  compares  favorably  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  daily  forecasts  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  still  more  favorably  with 
that  of  the  weekly  forecasts.  However,  there  is  one  essential  difference,  in 
that  the  latter  are  actual  forecasts,  while  the  prediction  of  dry  and  wet  phases 
has  been  attempted  as  yet  only  for  the  dry  and  wet  phases  of  the  current  cycle 
(Clements,  1917,  1918).  The  close  correspondence  between  the  sun-spot 
cycle  and  the  ciu*ve  of  tree  growth  strongly  suggests  a  similar  degree  of 
accuracy  in  actual  prediction,  but  repeated  trial  can  alone  determine  this, 
as  well  as  disclose  the  reasons  for  failure. 

While  it  is  thought  and  expected  that  the  use  of  the  sim-spot  cycle  will 
permit  the  prediction  of  drought  periods  for  the  West  in  general,  as  well  as 
the  occurrence  of  intervening  but  more  diffuse  wet  periods,  the  prediction  for 
a  particular  locality  is  subject  to  more  imcertainty.  In  this  respect,  cycle 
predictions  resemble  the  daily  and  weekly  weather  forecasts.    The  failure  of  a 
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relatively  small  number  of  these  to  be  verified  is  due  chiefly  to  changes  of 
intensity  or  of  pathway  in  the  cyclonic  area.  In  addition,  there  are  more 
obscure  local  differences  in  evidence  in  almost  every  storm  by  which  the 
amoimt  of  rain  may  vary  greatly  at  two  neighboring  points.  As  Eullmer  and 
Huntington  have  pointed  out  (1914),  the  shifting  of  the  storm-belt  seems  to 
afford  a  causal  explanation  of  climatic  differences  at  the  sun-spot  maximum 
and  minimiim,  as  well  as  of  variations  from  one  locality  or  r^on  to  another. 
Thus,  while  drought  periods  are  general  for  the  West  at  the  double  sun-spot 
cycle,  as  in  1870-72,  1893-05,  and  191d~18,  not  all  r^ons  showed  3  years  of 
drought,  and  during  any  one  year  a  few  r^ons  recorded  a  rainfall  approach- 
ing normal.  Naturally,  the  droi^ht  was  most  intense  and  prolonged  in  the 
areas  of  normally  scanty  rainfall,  and  it  decreased  more  or  less  regularly  in  the 
direction  of  regions  of  medium  precipitation.  During  such  periods,  it  is  even 
possible  that  high  mountain  r^ons  may  receive  an  excessive  amount  of 
rain.  This  seems  to  result  from  the  principle  of  compensation,  in  accordance 
with  which  deficit  and  excess  are  regularly  linked  together  in  time  or  in  space. 
For  the  present,  this  is  regarded  as  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  variations 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  behavior  of  the  climatic  cycle,  but  it  is  probable 
that  further  knowledge  will  show  that  these  are  connected  with  the  differentia- 
tion of  contiguous  climates.  Hence,  while  the  method  of  cycles  can  not  as- 
sume to  forecast  the  number  of  inches  of  rain  for  any  locality  during  a  certain 
year,  it  can  predict  the  recmrence  of  drought  periods  and  of  succeeding  wetter 
years  for  the  West  in  general.  The  drought  period  will  concern  three  regions 
out  of  four  during  most  of  its  duration,  and  it  will  affect  practically  every 
locality  at  some  time  during  its  phase. 

Utilization  of  cycles. — ^A  study  of  settlement  in  the  West  since  1865  reveals 
the  fact  that  it  corresponds  more  or  less  closely  to  the  climatic  cycle.  The 
exceptions  are  afforded  by  the  rapid  inrush  after  the  homestead  act,  the  Kin- 
kaid  act,  etc.,  or  after  the  opening  of  new  r^ons.  The  general  movement  of 
settlers  has  advanced  and  receded  in  almost  perfect  agreement  with  the  wet 
phases  and  drought  periods  of  the  climatic  cycle  (cf .  Bdickner,  Himtington 
1914: 89).  A  few  years  of  imusual  rainfall  have  afforded  imscrupulous  real- 
estate  dealers  and  immigration  commissioners  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
even  the  most  worthless  land.  The  ensuing  drought  period  then  led  to  crop 
failure  and  the  wholesale  abandonment  of  the  region,  to  be  followed  by 
another  influx  of  settlers  during  the  next  wet  phase.  In  more  than  one  region 
of  the  West  tlus  process  has  been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  its  dis- 
astrous operation  will  continue  imtil  the  States  and  the  National  Government 
recognize  the  necessity  of  proper  land  classification  and  of  adequate  regulation 
of  settlement. 

The  knowledge  that  drought  periods  will  recur  is  indispensable  to  any 
accurate  and  successful  classification  of  land  and  to  the  economic  manage- 
ment of  dry-farm,  grazing  range,  or  forest.  These  results,  which  are  of  the 
first  importance  for  the  West,  do  not  depend  necessarily  upon  the  accuracy  of 
predictions  based  upon  the  sun-spot  cycle.  They  are  clearly  indicated  by  the 
actual  experience  of  the  last  60  years,  which  not  only  confirms  the  recurrence 
of  drought  periods,  but  also  suggests  the  interval.  However,  it  is  clear  that 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  be  able  to  forecast  the  date,  duration,  and 
intensity  of  each  drought  period  with  some  accuracy,  as  well  as  to  anticipate 
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the  increasing  rainfall  of  the  wet  phase.  This  would  not  only  permit  the  tak- 
ing of  the  necessary  precautions  against  the  disasters  due  to  drought,  but  it 
would  also  make  possible  the  development  of  an  optimum  system  of  manage- 
ment. This  would  enable  the  farmer  to  fit  his  crops  and  methods  of  tillage 
to  the  variations  in  rainfall  and  would  permit  the  stockman  to  increase  or 
decrease  his  herds  or  to  vary  his  suppUes  of  forage  with  the  wet  and  dry  phases 
of  the  cycle.  In  short,  the  cycle  management  of  all  the  basic  practices  of  the 
West  would  provide  the  maximum  insurance  against  loss  or  disaster  and  would 
afford  the  greatest  possible  annual  returns.  It  is  further  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  and  forest  indicators,  but  its  value  is  especially 
emphasized  under  grazing,  since  the  latter  and  the  related  dry-farming  are 
most  dependent  upon  climatic  conditions. 

FARMING  INDICATORS. 

Types  of  farming. — With  reference  to  indicators,  types  of  farming  may 
be  based  upon  conditions  or  upon  crops.  Since  the  former  determines  the 
methods  and  return  (and  often  the  crop  as  well),  it  seems  to  afford  the  better 
basis.  Accordingly,  the  usual  division  into  humid  and  arid  farming  is  em- 
ployed here,  with  a  further  division  of  the  latter  into  dry-farming  and  irrigation 
farming.  It  is  clear  that  no  sharp  line  eidsts  between  the  t3rpes  of  agriculture 
in  humid  and  arid  r^ons.  Between  the  two  lies  a  broad  belt  of  semi-^d 
country  in  which  there  is  a  gradual  adjustment  of  methods  and  crops  to 
increasingly  arid  conditions.  The  distinction  is  further  obscured  by  the 
variation  in  rainfall  from  the  wet  to  the  dry  phase  of  the  climatic  cycle.  Dur- 
ing the  wet  period  humid  farming  is  possible  through  most  or  all  of  the  semi- 
arid  belt  and  the  need  of  drainage  becomes  felt  over  a  much  wider  area. 
During  the  dry  period  arid  conditions  are  pushed  across  much  of  the  semi-arid 
country  and  semi-arid  conditions  develop  in  the  outlying  humid  areas.  How- 
ever, practices  change  much  less  than  conditions;  the  general  area  of  the  humid, 
semi-arid,  and  arid  regions  remains  essentially  the  same,  with  their  mutual 
relations  identical 

The  humid  region  is  regarded  as  possessing  a  lower  limit  of  25  inches  of 
rainfall,  while  the  semi-arid  has  a  range  of  15  to  25  inches,  and  the  arid  from  2  to 
15  inches.  As  would  be  expected  from  variations  in  the  annual  amount  and 
distribution  of  the  rainfall,  semi-arid  areas  with  20  to  25  inches  of  rain  are 
characterized  by  the  humid  type  of  farming,  and  those  with  15  to  20  inches 
by  dry-farming.  The  latter  type  usually  reaches  its  lower  limit  at  12  inches, 
or  at  10  inches  where  the  rainfall  is  largely  of  the  winter  type.  Below  10 
inches,  farming  is  profitable  only  by  means  of  irrigation.  Naturally,  the 
latter  is  also  extensively  practiced  in  r^ons  with  10  to  20  inches  of  rain,  and 
to  some  degree  under  even  higher  rainfall.  As  Bri^s  and  Belz  (1911)  have 
shown,  the  efficiency  of  rainfall  depends  upon  the  amount  of  evaporation,  and 
hence  decreases  more  or  less  regularly  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  in 
the  western  United  States. 

Eelation  of  types  of  fimning  to  indicators.— Because  of  the  control  made 
possible  by  irrigation,  methods  of  tillage,  and  variation  in  crop  or  variety, 
indicator  values  are  less  definite  in  the  case  of  types  of  farming  than  in  grazing 
or  forestry.    Their  significance  is  further  reduced  by  the  possibility  of  irri- 
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gation  and  by  such  economic  considerations  as  markets  and  transportation. 
Moreover,  the  method  of  conserving  water-content  by  means  of  summer 
fallow  enables  dry-farming  to  be  practiced  in  r^ons  where  otherwise  irriga- 
tion would  be  the  only  successful  method.  On  the  other  hand,  where  annual 
cropping  is  the  rule,  dry-farming  methods  pass  imperceptibly  into  those  of 
ordinary  farming  with  good  tillage  in  semi-arid  and  subhumid  regions.  In 
spite  of  this,  there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  climax  associations 
and  types  of  farming.  The  tall-grass  prairies  are  typical  of  regions  in  which 
humid  farming  prevails.  The  mixed  prairies  and  short-grass  plains  denote 
country  in  which  dry-farming  of  the  annual  crop  type  is  more  or  less  success- 
ful. The  bimch-grass  prairies  and  desert  plains  characterize  regions  of  scan- 
tier rainfall,  for  the  most  part  of  the  winter  type,  and  hence  are  chiefly  to  be 
correlated  with  dry-farming  by  means  of  summer  fallow.  Subclimax  sage- 
brush has  practically  the  same  indicator  value  as  the  associated  grasses. 
When  these  are  tall-grasses  the  indications  are  of  dry-farming  with  annual 
cropping,  and  when  they  are  bunch-grasses  they  indicate  sunmier  fallow 
methods.  Climax  sagebrush  is  also  an  indicator  of  the  latter  when  the  rain- 
fall does  not  fall  below  10  inches.  Over  the  major  portion  of  the  central  Great 
Basin,  sagebrush  indicates  a  climate  in  which  crop  production  is  impossible 
without  irrigation.  This  is  likewise  true  of  practically  the  whole  desert  scrub 
climax  except  for  small  areas  at  higher  altitudes  or  near  its  eastern  limit, 
where  it  approaches  or  mixes  with  the  grassland.  The  indications  of  chaparral 
are  variable.  While  they  are  largely  non-agricultural,  chaparral  resembles 
scrub  generally  in  its  mdication  of  dry-farming  or  irrigation  practices,  as  is 
true  also  of  woodland  where  soil  and  topography  are  favorable.  Montane 
forest  usually  receives  enough  rainfall  to  niake  humid  farming  possible, 
though  both  dry-farming  and  irrigation  are  practiced  in  the  lower  yellow-pine 
belt.  Most  of  the  montane  zone  lies  above  the  limit  of  profitable  agriculture^ 
and  the  occasional  fields  of  hardy  cereals  are  restricted  to  the  warmer  valleys 
and  lower  slopes  (plates  61  and  62). 

Edaphic  indicators  of  types  of  farming.— These  are  more  local  and  hence 
less  important  than  the  climatic  indicators  just  discussed.  They  are  primarily 
related  to  soil  and  water-content,  and  consequently  are  of  the  greatest  service 
in  regions  with  marked  soil  char^teristics,  such  as  sandhills,  bad  lands,  saline 
basins,  or  in  river  or  lake  valleys  with  relatively  high  water-content.  The 
same  farm  may  have  lowland  and  upland  areas,  or  may  show  considerable 
variations  in  soil  with  corresponding  indications  as  to  types  of  farming.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  wet  valleys  in  the  sandhills  of  Nebraska  and  pf  the 
many  river  valleys  with  a  generally  westward  direction  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  The  wet  valleys  are  marked  by  meadow  conmiunities,  and  many 
of  them  are  susceptible  of  farming  by  the  usual  methods.  The  river  valleys 
are  occupied  by  similar  communities  of  which  Andropogon,  Agropyrum,  Cala- 
movilfay  ElymnSy  or  Spartina  are  the  dominants,  or  they  may  be  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  scrub.  In  either  case  the  indications  are  for  subhiunid 
farming,  especially  during  the  wet  period  of  the  climatic  cycle. 

Shantz  (1911:85)  has  pointed  out  the  agricultural  significance  of  the 
difference  between  lighter  and  heavier  soils  in  passing  to  the  westward.  The 
lighter  soils  conserve  water  to  a  much  larger  degree,  and  hence  require  less 
intensive  methods  of  cultivation  than  do  the  heavier  ones.    In  some  regions, 
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A.  Tall  valley  sBgcbnish  indicating  a  deep  &oil  for  irrigation,  Garland,  Colorado. 

B.  A  legume,  Lupinm  plaltensts,  indicating  a  rich  moiBt  soil,  Monroe  Canyon,  Pine  Ridge,  Nebraska. 

C.  Relict  Stipa  and  Bahamorhiia  in  eagcbnish,  indicating  a  buneh-graea  climate  for  dry-farming, 

Uagennan,  Idaho. 
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and  especially  during  certain  years,  this  may  amount  to  ordinary  cropping 
on  one  and  dry-farming  on  the  other.  Kearney  and  others  (1914: 416)  have 
shown  that  sagebrush  {Artemisia  tridentaia)  is  an  indicator  of  both  dry-farm- 
ing and  irrigation  farming  in  Utah  when  it  makes  a  good  stand  and  vigorous 
growth.  Conununities  of  Kochia  vestiia  or  Airiplex  conferiifolia  generally 
indicate  the  necessity  of  irrigation  to  rid  the  soil  of  theexcess  of  salts.  The 
mixed  conmiunity  of  Sarccbatua  and  Atriplex  has  essentially  the  same  signifi- 
cance, though  it  indicates  the  desirability  of  drainage  as  well.  Hilgard  (1906: 
536)  regards  Sporobolus  airoides,  Spirastachys,  SoMccrnia^  Suaeda,  SarcobatuSf 
Frankenia,  Cre&m,  and  DiHiMia  as  indicators  of  the  necessity  of  imderdrainage 
as  a  prerequisite  to  successful  irrigation  farming. 

CROP  INDICATORS. 

Nature  and  kinds. — While  the  factor-complex  must  always  be  kept  in  mind 
in  the  correlation  of  indicator  communities  and  crops,  water  is  the  paramount 
factor  practically  throughout  the  West.  The  importance  of  temperature  as 
a  direct  factor  increases  with  latitude  and  especially  with  altitude,  but  it  is 
regularly  less  than  that  of  water.  The  water  relations  are  primarily  a  ques- 
tion of  rainfall  and  evaporation,  more  or  less  modified  locally  by  topography 
and  soil.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  climatic  and  edaphic 
indicators  of  crops.  The  former  denote  the  general  climatic  r^ons  for 
particular  kinds  or  varieties  of  crops,  the  latter  the  soil  or  topographic  differ- 
ences which  break  up  the  climatic  xmif  ormity  of  a  particular  region  and  render 
other  kinds  or  varieties  preferable.  Climatic  indicators  are  primarily  climax 
communities  of  varying  rank,  while  edaphic  indicators  are  mostly  serai  or 
developmental  communities.  Crop  indicators  may  serve  to  denote  (1)  the 
type  of  crop,  as  grain  or  forage;  (2)  the  species  in  a  general  sense,  as  wheat, 
oats,  or  rye;  (3)  the  kind,  as  winter  and  spring,  or  hard  and  soft  wheat;  and 
(4)  the  variety,  such  as  Marquis,  Fife,  or  Preston.  They  also  permit  cor- 
relations with  differences  in  methods  of  practice,  such  as  dry-farming  with  and 
without  siunmer  tillage,  etc. 

Little  use  has  been  made  of  plant  communities  as  indicators  of  the  type  or 
kind  of  crop.  This  has  been  a  natural  outcome  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
crop  experimentation  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
various  State  experiment  stations  during  the  past  two  decades.  Nearly  100 
stations  and  substations  have  been  concerned  in  this  work,  and  it  is  a  logical 
conclusion  that  they  have  made  the  use  of  crop  indicators  unnecessary.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  very  extent  and  thoroi^hness  of  the  experiments 
with  various  crops  must  increase  the  accuracy  and  readiness  with  which 
indicators  can  be  used.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  stations,  there  are  many 
large  regions  still  unrepresented.  In  addition,  the  climatic  gradations  and 
edaphic  variations  are  so  numerous  that  the  native  vegetation  alone  affords  an 
adequate  method  of  taking  them  all  into  accoimt.  As  a  consequence,  the 
opportunity  for  working  out  a  general  system  of  crop  indicators  seems  excep- 
tionally good.  This  would  be  based  upon  the  correlations  between  native 
communities  f  oimd  about  each  station  and  the  t3rpes  and  kinds  of  crops  dem- 
onstrated to  be  the  most  desirable  for  that  region.  While  such  correlations 
can  be  obtained  from  the  results  of  practically  all  stations^  the  investigations 
carried  on  at  those  of  the  Office  of  Dry-Land  Agriculture  are  of  the  greatest 
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value.  This  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  chief  among  which  are  the  use  of 
the  same  crops  and  methods,  the  wide  extent  of  the  studies,  the  large  number 
of  stations  in  a  single  great  climax,  the  grassland,  the  more  or  less  gradual 
decrease  in  rainfall  to  the  westward,  and  the  consequent  readiness  and  accmacy 
with  which  conparative  results  can  be  obtained.  The  correlations  discussed 
below  have  been  based  chiefly  upon  the  results  obtained  by  this  Office,  supple- 
mented for  the  more  or  less  representative  central  portion  by  the  studies  made 
at  the  experiment  stations  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  In  all  of  them,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  correlation  and  tUe  corresponding  indicator  com- 
munity have  the  greatest  accuracy  in  the  region  of  the  particular  station  or 
stations,  and  that  this  value  decreases  more  or  less  regularly  in  the  direction 
of  stations  with  different  correlations.  However,  the  practical  usefulness  of 
the  indicator  increases  with  the  remoteness  from  a  particular  station,  providmg 
always  that  the  plant  community  remains  the  same,  since  the  latter  indicates 
that  tl^e  conditions  are  essentially  unchanged. 

Climatic  indicators  of  the  types  of  crops.— The  correlations  considered  here 
are  based  upon  the  fact  that  crops,  like  natural  dominants,  have  an  area  of 
maximmn  production  about  which  they  shade  out  in  all  directions.  This 
diminution  is  generally  less  marked  in  the  case  of  crops,  owing  to  the  modi- 
fying influence  of  culture  as  well  as  of  economic  factors.  Com  affords  the 
most  striking  example  of  a  crop  grown  throughout  an  extensive  region,  but 
with  a  well-defined  area  of  maximum  production.  As  a  crop  it  extends  over 
the  major  portion  of  several  cUmaxes,  but  its  optimum  area,  the  "com  belt," 
is  more  or  less  clearly  limited.  The  limits  of  this  belt  fall  within  the  main  area 
of  the  subclimax  and  tme  prairies,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  indicators 
of  maximimi  com  production.  In  this  connection,  it  is  at  least  suggestive 
that  four  of  the  dominants  of  these  communities  belong  to  the  genus  Andropo' 
gem,  which  systematically  and  ecologically  resembles  com  more  closely  than  do 
any  of  the  other  grassland  dominants.  As  might  be  expected,  wheat  exhibits 
an  even  more  extensive  correlation  with  the  grassland.  The  region  of  max- 
imum production  is  from  Saskatchewan  to  Oklahoma,  with  secondary  maxima 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  maximum  faUs 
almost  whoUy  within  the  region  occupied  by  the  true  and  mixed  prairitt. 
Here  also  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  Agropyrum,  with  its  close  relationship 
to  Triticumj  is  an  important  dominant  in  these  communities  and  is  the  major 
dominant  in  the  great  wheat  region  of  the  Palouse.  Oats  show  a  somewhat 
similar  relation  to  grassland,  as  does  barley,  but  rye  manifests  no  clear  cor- 
relation. On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  good  evidence  for  regarding  grass- 
land made  up  of  tall-grasses  as  the  primary  indicator  for  the  optimum  pro- 
duction of  cereals  (cf.  Smith,  Baker  and  Hainsworth,  1916;  Waller,  1918). 

Hay  and  forage  crops  generally  are  more  or  less  evenly  distributed  through 
the  deciduous  forest  and  grassland  climaxes,  but  there  is  a  clear  regional 
differentiation  in  the  case  of  alfalfa  and  sorghums.  The  chief  center  for 
alfalfa  is  in  central  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  with  local  centers  in 
the  main  irrigated  sections  of  the  West,  practically  all  of  which  occur  in  grass- 
land or  sagebrush.  The  sorghums,  whether  grown  exclusively  for  fodder  or 
for  grain  as  well,  have  their  center  of  maximum  fJroduction  in  western  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  eastern  New  Mexico.  It  corresponds  closely  with  the 
eastern  half  of  the  short-grass  association,  in  which  BuJbilis  and  BouteUma 


A.  Mixed  pmirie  {Slipa  comata)  inHicntin^  dry-farming,  Scenic,  South  Dnkota. 

B.  Tall-gmss  {Andrnpogon  furcalua)  indicating  humid  farming,  Madison,  Nebraskn. 

C.  Bunch-ipiias   prairie  {AgropifTum-Fe^luca)  indicating   dry-farming   with   winter  rainfall,  'I 

Dallea,  OregoD, 
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gracilis  are  the  dominants.  Ck)tton  reaches  its  maximum  in  a  well-marked 
r^on  which  corresponds  with  the  southern  forest,  except  in  central  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  Under  irrigation  it  promises  to  develop  a  secondary  center 
for  long-staple  varieties  in  the  desert  scrub  climax  of  the  Southwest.  Of 
the  other  types  of  crops,  vegetables  are  more  or  less  evenly  distributed  over 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  with  marked  regional  differentiation  for  cer- 
tain kinds  and  many  local  foci.  Fruits  and  nuts  show  a  similar  uniform  dis- 
tribution in  the  East,  but  they  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  forested 
region  and  its  extension  into  the  southeastern  prairies.  This  correlation  is 
wholly  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  similarity  in  life-form.  The  most  im- 
portant fruit  districts  of  the  West  he  in  the  sagebrush  and  chaparral  climaxes 
and  depend  upon  irrigation,  as  the  difference  in  the  life-forms  indicates. 

Climatic  indicators  of  kinds  of  crops.— The  correlation  of  the  kind  of  crop 
with  indicator  communities  has  already  been  touched  upon.  It  is  often  less 
definite  than  with  t3rpes  of  crops,  but  there  are  a  number  of  correspondences 
of  much  interest  and  value.  These  are  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  three  kinds 
of  wheat,  namely,  winter,  spring,  and  durum.  Winter  wheat  has  its  center 
in  the  true  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  which  Andropogon  plays  an 
important  part.  Spring  wheat  and  durum  reach  their  best  development  in 
the  mixed  prairies  or  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  true  prairies,  where  Stipa 
spariea  and  Agropyrum  glaucum  are  especially  important.  They  are  more  or 
less  equal  in  value  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  true  prairiep,  but  durum  shows 
an  increasing  advantage  to  the  west,  and  is  superior  to  spring  wheat  practi- 
cally throughout  the  mixed  prairies.  In  the  bunch-grass  prairies  of  the  North- 
west the  advantage  is  reversed,  and  spring  wheat  outyields  durum.  The 
general  use  of  summer  tillage  in  connection  with  the  winter  precipitation  favors 
winter  wheat  because  of  its  earlier  period  of  growth. 

The  region  of  the  maximiun  production  of  barley  comprises  the  northern 
half  of  the  true  prairies,  while  that  of  oats  includes  the  major  portion  of  both 
the  subclimax  and  true  prairies.  Flax  finds  its  maximum  in  the  transition 
from  the  true  to  the  mixed  prairies,  but  it  is  extending  more  and  more  into 
the  latter  in  western  North  Dakota.  While  there  is  a  marked  correlation 
between  the  sorghums  as  a  group  and  the  short-grass  plains  and  their  transi- 
tion to  the  tall-grasses,  the  various  kinds  of  sorghiuns  show  no  clear  correla- 
tions with  indicator  communities.  This  is  perhaps  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  relatively  short  period  of  trial,  but  probably  results  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  qualities  of  earliness  and  dwarfness  are  more  significant  than  the  group 
differences  (Ball,  1911;  Ball  and  Rothgeb,  1918: 88).  In  contrast  with  the 
grain-sorghums,  the  sorgos  show  an  increasing  correlation  with  the  tall- 
grasses,  and  in  western  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas  are  to  be  related  to  the 
mixed  prairies. 

Climatic  indicators  of  varieties.— The  significant  correlation  of  indicator 
plants  with  varieties  is  naturally  more  difficult  and  less  satisfactory  than  in 
the  case  of  types  and  kinds  of  crops.  This  is  largely  because  the  differences 
between  varieties  can  be  modified  or  reversed  by  seasonal  variations  or  cul- 
tural methods,  as  well  as  by  the  complex  of  local  conditions.  It  is  also  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  minor  differences  in  indicator  conmiunities  arising 
from  varying  grouping  of  the  dominants  and  from  changes  in  the  subdomi- 
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nants  have  received  little  careful  study.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  there  are 
certain  obvious  correlations  where  varieties  differ  in  some  clear«<mt  quality, 
such  as  earliness  or  dwarfness.  Both  of  these  are  related  to  the  evasion  of 
drought  or  f rost,  and  can  be  correlated  in  some  measure  with  indicators  of 
changing  altitude  or  latitude,  or  with  decreasing  rainfall.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  also  that  each  variety  primarily  represents  a  certain  dqpree  of  adjust- 
ment to  particular  conditions,  and  that  some  of  them  are  certain  to  be  replaced 
by  other  varieties  as  a  result  of  longer  trial  or  changing  demands. 

Wheat  exhibits  the  best  indicator  correlations  with  varieties  because  of  its 
greater  differentiation  and  wider  area.  Among  the  durum  wheats,  Amautka 
is  indicated  as  the  best  variety  by  the  true  prairies  with  greater  rainfall  and 
shorter  season.  Of  the  spring  wheats,  Pteston  is  generally  indicated  by  true 
prairie,  Marquis  by  mixed,  and  Bart  by  the  bunch-grass  prairie.  Winter 
wheats  are  less  clearly  indicated  owing  to  their  greater  drought  evasion,  but 
the  Turkey  and  Eharkof  are  the  principal  varieties  in  the  true  prairies,  and 
various  strains  of  Crimean  in  the  short-grass  plains  and  the  sagebrush.  The 
soft  winter  wheats  correspond  with  the  subclimax  prairies  more  or  less  nearly, 
while  the  hard  varieties  correspond  with  the  true  prairies  and  short-grass  plains, 
which  are  relatively  drier  and  colder.  The  varieties  of  oats  show  a  fair  d^;ree 
of  correspondence  with  the  grassland  associations.  E^herson  generally  gives 
the  best  yields  in  the  true  prairie,  Burt  in  the  short-grass  association,  60-day 
in  the  mixed  prairie,  and  6&-day  or  Kherson  in  the  bunch-grass  prairie.  In 
Kansas,  Blackhull  kafir  is  the  best  variety  in  the  subclimax  and  true  prairies, 
Pink  kafir  in  the  broad  transition  to  the  short-grass,  and  Dwarf  Blackhull  in 
the  short-grass  proper,  where  it  enters  into  competition  with  Dwarf  milo  and 
f eterita.  Orange  sorgo  is  correlated  with  the  subclimax  and  true  prairies, 
and  Red  Amber  with  the  transition  and  the  short-grass  plains. 

life  zones  and  crop  zones. — Merriam's  classic  paper  upon  the  life  zones  and 
crop  zones  of  the  United  States  recognized  seven  divisions,  the  Arctic-Alpine, 
Hudsonian,  Canadian,  Transition,  Upper  Austral,  Lower  Austral,  and 
Tropical  (1898:18;  1890:18).  The  most  important  of  these  were  sub- 
divided into  faunal  areas,  of  which  the  Arid  Transition,  Pacific  Coast  Transi- 
tion, Upper  Sonoran,  and  Lower  Sonoran  are  the  ones  found  chiefly  in  the 
West.  Lists  of  crops  and  their  varieties  were  given  for  each  of  the  areas  and 
the  zone  ranges  of  crops  were  indicated  by  tables.  These  represented  the 
most  important  correlations  and  were  undoubtedly  of  value  as  a  record  of  the 
results  of  experience  and  experiment  up  to  1898,  though  naturally  many  of 
the  varieties  have  since  been  superseded.  Many  of  these  correlations  were 
necessarily  the  same  as  for  indicator  commimities  in  the  same  r^ons.  Since 
the  basis  of  Merriam's  work  was  floristic  and  faimistic  rather  than  ecological, 
the  correlations  were  for  the  most  part  more  general  and  less  accurate.  As 
has  been  indicated  earlier,  this  was  a  necessary  outcome  of  regarding  tem- 
peratiu'e  and  faima  as  the  primary  bases  for  such  correlations  rather  than 
water  and  vegetation.  One  interesting  consequence  was  the  much  greater 
use  made  of  perennial  crops,  particularly  the  fruits,  since  these  are  naturaUy 
more  subject  to  unfavorable  temperatures  than  the  annual  ones.  The  need 
for  a  finer  division  of  the  faunal  areas  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Upper  Sonoran, 
which  includes  the  grassland,  sagebrush,  chaparral,  and  woodland  climaxes. 
The  difficulty  of  correlating  crops  with  such  an  extensive  and  varied  area  is 
mentioned  by  Cary  in  his  discussion  of  this  zone  in  Colorado  (1911 :  30) : 
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"The  distribution  of  Upper  Sonoran  crops  is  at  present  local;  and  so  de- 
pendent are  many  of  the  crops  upon  natural  protection,  adequate  water  supply, 
and  suitable  soils,  entirely  aside  from  tem^rature,  that  they  can  not  be  grown 
over  the  whole  of  a  r^on  so  varied  as  the  Upper  Sonoran  of  Colorado. " 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  life-zone  concept,  they  are  more 
or  less  inevitable  in  a  pioneer  work  covering  such  a  vast  field.  With  Hilgard 
and  Chamberlin,  Merriam  must  be  given  great  credit  for  having  recognized 
the  value  of  natural  indicators  so  early,  and  for  pointing  out  many  of  the 
major  correlations.  His  method  has  formed  the  basis  for  the  surveys  of 
Western  States  made  by  the  Biu'eau  of  Biological  Survey  during  the  past  15 
years.  The  first  of  these  was  that  of  Texas,  made  by  Btdley  (1905),  in  which 
little  attention  was  given  to  crop  correlations.  In  a  similar  study  of  New 
Mexico  (1913;  cf.  Wooton,  1912: 10)  he  has  discussed  the  crops  of  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  in  some  detail,  especially  as  to  the  fruits  (23,  38). 
Cockerell  (1897)  was  the  first  to  give  a  general  disc^ussion  of  the  life  zones  of 
New  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  first  tp  make  use  of  insects  as  zone  indicators. 
Gary  (1911:  29,  40)  has  dealt  with  the  agricultural  importance  of  the  Upper 
Sonoran  and  Transition  zones  in  Colorado.  He  has  also  characterized  briefly 
the  agriculture  of  the  same  zones  in  Wyoming  (1917: 30, 39)  and  has  pointed 
out  the  economic  importance  of  the  boreal  zones  (52).  Bobbins  (1917)  has 
described  briefly  the  native  plant  communities  in  Colorado  with  especial 
reference  to  altitude  and  has  discussed  the  general  agricultural  relations  of 
the  grassland,  sagebrush,  chaparral,  woodland,  and  montane  forest. 

Edaphic  indicators  of  crops  and  methods.— Variation  in  crop  possibilities 
within  a  climate,  due  to  edaphic  or  soil  conditions,  may  be  regional  or  local. 
Regional  and  local  variations  are  both  caused  chiefly  by  variations  in  water- 
content  arising  from  differences  in  soil,  solutes,  or  topography,  and  the  only 
important  difference  between  them  is  that  the  one  determines  the  general 
agricultural  practice  of  a  r^on,  and  the  other  that  of  a  neighborhood  or  of  a 
single  farm.  The  responses  of  plants  to  local  differences  in  water-content  are 
readily  seen,  and  the  corresponding  edaphic  indicators  are  of  much  value 
in  suggesting  desirable  or  necessary  local  variations  in  crops  or  methods. 
Since  practically  all  such  local  differences  have  to  do  with  water-content  or 
temperature,  their  indicators  have  the  same  general  significance  as  in  the  case 
of  the  more  general  climatic  differences.  Such  local  variations  in  conditions 
may  often  be  quite  as  great  as  those  between  adjacent  climatic  regions  and 
edaphic  indicators  may  consequently  denote  differences  in  crops  and  methods 
quite  as  great  as  climatic  ones  do.  Since  the  number  of  such  indicators  is 
legion,  and  every  small  difference  of  soil  or  topography  has  a  corresponding 
indicator,  the  adjustment  of  crop  and  method  to  any  particular  variation  in 
conditions  is  largely  a  matter  of  practicability.  Locally  as  well  as  generally, 
the  chief  differences  in  soil  are  represented  by  saline  soil,  hard  land  or  gumbo, 
and  sand.  All  of  these  have  their  proper  indicators,  as  is  well  known,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  recognize  that  their  local  occurrence  has  much  the  same 
significance  assigned  to  them  by  Hilgard,  Shantz,  Kearney  and  others  for 
more  extensive  regions.  This  is  particularly  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
dune-sands,  which  are  found  in  sandhill  areas  through  the  prairies  and  plains. 
It  is  best  seen  in  the  great  sandhill  region  of  Nebraska,  where  soil  and  topo- 
graphy have  combined  to  present  an  imusual  set  of  conditions.    The  loose 
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sandy  soil,  lack  of  humus,  and  the  maze  of  steep  hills  with  intervening  wet  and 
dry  valleys  constitute  a  complex  of  factors  marked  by  distinctive  indicators 
and  demanding  a  specialized  type  pf  agriculture  (Cowan,  1916: 5).  Such  a 
region  not  only  requires  different  methods  and  crops  from  those  of  the  general 
climatic  area,  but  the  varying  areas  of  wet  vallejrs,  dry  valleys,  and  hillsides 
demand  corresponding  differences  in  treatment. 

Indicators  of  native  or  ruderal  forage  crops.— The  detailed  study  of  sec- 
ondary seres  in  fallow  fields  and  similar  distiu*bed  areas  has  revealed  a  num- 
ber of  species  of  native  herbs  and  weeds  which  give  more  or  less  promise  as 
forage  crops.  During  the  three  years  of  drought  from  1916  to  1918,  particular 
attention  has  been  directed  to  those  which  made  a  vigorous  growth  or  a  good 
stand  in  fields  in  which  forage  crops  were  a  failure,  or  in  areas  adjacent  to  such 
crops.  A  considerable  number  of  weeds  of  much  promise  has  been  observed 
over  an  extensive  r^on,  and  in  addition  a  niunber  of  native  species  have 
been  suggested  as  of  possible  forage  value  by  their  behavior  during  drought. 
By  far  the  most  valuable  are  Melihtus  alba,  HelianOiua  annuus,  and  Salsola 
kali.  The  former  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  a  forage  crop  in  some  regions 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  be  grown  as  a  dry  crop 
over  a  wide  area.  HelianthiAS  annuua  has  but  recently  been  tested  under  field 
conditions  (Amett,  1917),  but  the  results  agree  with  the  evidence  in  nature 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  of  much  value  in  dry  regions,  and  especially  during 
drought  years.  Salsola  has  been  grown  scarcely  at  all  as  a  crop,  but  it  has 
been  cut  as  a  weed  crop  and  utilized  as  hay  of  a  fair  quality  at  least.  While 
its  tonnage  is  less  than  that  of  sunflower,  it  will  often  grow  luxuriantly  in 
places  where  the  latter  will  not.  This  is  true  also  of  HeUanthus  pettolariSf 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  dwarf  native  form  of  the  conmion  sunflower. 
The  other  coarse  weeds  whose  behavior  indicates  that  they  will  be  found  to 
have  some  forage  value  are  Chenapodium  album,  Amarantus  retroflexus,  A, 
hybridu8,  Erigeron  canadensis,  Iva  xanthdfolia,  /.  axillaris,  and  Brassica  nigra. 
The  native  species  of  weedy  habit  and  of  such  vigorous  growth  as  to  suggest 
the  probability  of  forage  value  are  Amarantus  palmeri,  A.  poweJlii,  A,  torreyi, 
A,  v)rightii,A,fiwbriatiLS,Acnida  tamariscina,  Psoralea  Umceolata,  Franseria 
tenuifolia,  F.  discolor,  Atriplex  rosea,  A.  expansa,  Corispermum  hyssopifoUvMy 
and  Cydoloma  platyphyUum.  The  last  four  are  adapted  to  saline  soils,  and 
the  last  two  to  sandhill  areas  as  well  (plate  63). 

AGRICULTURAL  PRACTICE  AND  CLIMATIC  CYCLES. 

Cycles  of  production. — ^The  close  dependence  of  annual  crops  upon  seasonal 
and  annual  rainfall  makes  it  clear  that  they  will  reflect  the  various  cUmatic 
cycles  in  some  degree.  The  correlation  is  less  exact  than  with  the  natiutd 
perennial  crops  of  grasses,  shrubs,  and  trees,  owing  to  the  effect  of  cultural 
methods  and  the  choice  as  to  times  of  planting.  It  is  also  more  or  less  ob- 
scured by  rotation  and  by  changes  of  variety  and  method  such  as  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  ordinary  practice.  Moreover,  it  may  be  completely 
destroyed  for  a  particular  year  by  hot  winds  of  a  few  days'  duration  if  they 
occm*  at  a  critical  period,  such  as  that  of  the  tasseling  of  com.  In  addition, 
the  correlation  of  cycles,  rainfall,  and  crop  production  is  most  in  evidence  in  a 
region  such  as  the  prairies  and  plains,  where  the  rainfall  is  moderate,  ranging 


A.  Rudcral  crop  of  Russian  thistle,  Salaola,  in  a  iietd  oi  fetcrita,  TuUa,  Texas. 

B.  Ruderal  crop  of  borscweed,  EHgeron  canadensis,  va  a  fallow  field,  Goodwell,  Oklahoma. 
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for  the  most  part  from  15  to  30  inches.  Above  30  inches  the  compensating 
effect  of  accumulated  water-content  tends  to  minimize  the  consequences  of 
drought,  while  below  15  inches  the  margin  of  safety  is  so  small  that  it  is  easily 
destroyed  by  local  or  incidental  causes. 

The  evidence  of  definite  cycles  in  crop  production  is  difficult  to  obtain  for 
the  further  reason  that  accurate  records  in  a  particular  place  for  a  long  period 
are  extremely  rare.  Few  of  these  extend  through  a  sunnspot  cycle  of  10  to  12 
years,  and  practically  none  through  the  more  significant  double  cycle  of  21  to 
23  years.  However,  the  drought  periods  of  1870-72,  1893-95,  and  1916-18 
were  so  intense  that  a  corresponding  production  cycle  is  shown  in  the  crop 
averages  for  the  regions  concerned.  The  sim-spot  maximum  of  1907  marked 
a  minor  drought  period  which  m  most  regions  reached  its  cuhnination  two  or 
three  years  later.  This  discrepancy  seems  to  be  explained,  in  part  at  least, 
by  the  interference  of  a  shorter  cycle,  probably  the  pleion  or  quarter  cycle  of 
2.5  years,  and  by  the  action  of  the  excess-deficit  balance.  Arctowski  (1912: 
745)  has  shown  the  relation  of  the  com  crop  by  States  and  regions  to  the 
interaction  of  these  two  cycles.  He  has  found  not  only  that  areas  of  excess 
and  deficit  in  production  bear  a  definite  relation  to  each  other,  but  also  that 
this  relation  is  preserved  as  they  shift  about  from  year  to  year.  Douglass 
(1919: 106)  has  foimd  that  the  2.5-year  cycle  is  regularly  present  in  the 
growth  of  trees.  Hence,  it  seems  probable  that  the  major  cycle  of  crop 
production  is  the  double  sim-spot  cycle  of  21  to  23  years,  and  that  this  is 
made  up  of  smaller  cycles  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  the  sun-«pot 
cycle  of  11  years  and  the  quarter  cycle  of  2.5  years.  Intensive  research  only 
can  determine  how  distinct  and  universal  these  may  be.  At  present,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  are  often  much  distiu*bed  by  the  compensating  action 
which  follows  an  excess  or  deficit  of  rainfall.  This  is  termed  the  excess- 
deficit  balance,  and  is  itself  a  short-period  cycle,  based  apparently  upon 
the  fundamental  ph3rsical  correlation  of  action  and  reaction.  Since  it  is 
usually  2  to  3  years  in  le^ngth,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  the  2.5- 
year  cycle  heightened  by  spatial  variations  in  rainfall  (fig.  15). 
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Fia.  15. — ^2-year  cycle  in  a  jSeguoui.    After  DouglasB. 
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of  the  production  of  grain-sorghums  at  Amarillo  from  1907  to 
made  to  illustrate  the  possible  relation  to  the  various  cycles. 

drawn  from  the  results  of  Ball  and  Rothgeb  (1918),  but  is 
production  in  bushels  of  grain,  as  representing  the  more  com- 
of  the  plant  to  growing  conditions.    The  seasonal  rainfall  has 

for  the  five  months  beginning  with  April  and  ending  with 
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Rawfaa  and  Qui  producKon  of  grwn-wghum. 
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summer  than  in  the  winter  rainfall,  and  hence  more  clearly  than  in  the  annual 
rainfall.  There  is  a  tendency  to  mft»imnm  rainfall  about  the  sun-spot 
minimum  of  1913,  and  to  minimum  rainfall  about  the  aim-spot  maxinnum  of 
1918.  However,  it  is  much  less  decisive  at  Amarillo  than  at  other  places  in 
the  Great  Plains,  indicating  the  action  of  a  spatial  balance  in  the  rainfall  of  a 
particular  year.  The  evidence  of  the  excess-deficit  cycle  of  2  to  3  years  is 
much  clearer.  From  1908  to  1911  and  1911  to  1914,  the  cycle  was  3  years, 
while  from  1915  to  1916  and  1917  to  1918,  it  was  2  years.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  production,  the  ni«.»iTniim  yields  occurring  in  1908,  1911,  1915,  and  1917. 
The  yield  does  not  correspond  with  either  the  ftTiniml  or  seasonal  rainfall  alone, 
though  it  follows  the  latter  more  closely.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  grains  are  like  the  grasses  in  being  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  summer 
rainfall,  they  also  show  the  effects  of  a  water-content  surplus  or  deficit  aris- 
ing from  HiG  year  before.  There  can  be  little  question  that  the  water-content 
of  the  soil  shows  cycles  corresponding  closely  to  those  of  rainfall,  and  that 
scientific  agriculture  must  come  to  take  these  into  account  in  connection  with 
forecasting  the  kind  of  crop  and  the  yield  for  any  particular  year.  Thus, 
while  the  investigation  of  rainfall  and  crop  cycles  presents  many  complexities, 
it  appears  that  these  are  all  worked  out  on  the  basic  pattern  of  the  22-year, 
1 1-year,  and  2  to  3  year  cycles.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  as  the  result  of 
intensive  studies  throi^hout  the  West,  it  is  probable  that  annual  crop  pro- 


Fio.  17. — Or»i>h  of  total  and  aesBooal  ruDfall  at  Cheyeime,  Wyoming. 
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duction  may  ultimately  be  forecasted  with  something  of  the  accuracy  of  daily 
weather  forecasta  at  present. 

The  excess-deficit  halance. — The  fact  has  already  been  emphasized  that  an 
excess  of  Tainfall  in  one  year  is  almost  certain  to  be  balanced  by  a  deficit  in 
the  next  year,  while  a  great  excess  is  often  followed  by  two  or  rarely  three 
years  of  deficit.  As  a  rule,  an  excess  is  an  amount  above  the  normal  rainfall 
and  a  deficit  is  an  amount  below  it.  Moreover,  an  excess  in  one  region  is  often 
counterbalanced  by  a  deficit  in  another,  or  an  increase  or  decrease  in  one 
r^on  is  not  met  by  a  corresponding  change  in  an  adjacent  one.  When  the 
balance  operates  from  one  year  to  another,  it  produces  a  cycle  of  2  to  3  years. 
This  cycle  exhibits  mark^  variations  in  rainfall,  so  much  so  that  it  ma.y 
obscure  the  normal  eEEect  of  the  1 1-year  cycle  at  its  maximum  or  nunimum, 
though  apparently  not  that  of  the  22-year  cycle.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
operation  of  the  excess-deficit  cycle,  use  has  been  made  of  columnar  graphs  of 
the  rainfall  at  widely  separated  points  in  the  grassland  climax.  The  points 
selected  are  Williston  (North  D^ota),  Cheyenne  (Wyomii^),  Akron  (Colo- 
rado), and  Amarillo  (Texas).  In  the  case  of  the  first  three  plaices,  the  graphs 
have  been  adapted  from  those  prepared  respectively  by  Babcock  (1915:  5,) 
Jones  (1916:4),  and  McMurdo  (1916:4).    The  graph  of  Williston  rainfall 


Fio.  18. — Graph  of  total  and  aeaaoDBl  rainfall  at  Alcroo,  Colorado. 
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(fig.  16)  shows  five  2-yeu  and  two  3-year  cycles  since  1900,  while  the  record 
since  18S5  shows  as  almost  complete  series  of  2-year  cycles.  The  Cheyemie 
graph  shows  a  preponderance  of  3-year  cycles,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  year  (19(W),  there  is  a  perfect  succeseion  of  2-year  and  3-year  cycles. 
At  Akron  the  first  two  cycles  are  2-year  and  the  last  three  are  3-year.  At 
Amarilto  the  cycles  are  much  less  distinct,  but  the  3-year  cycle  ia  fairly  well 
marked,  especially  in  the  seasonal  rainfall.  A  comparison  of  the  respective 
graphs  will  disclose  the  regional  rainfall  balance  during  a  particular  year. 
The  year  1905  was  excessively  wet  at  Amarillo,  Akron,  and  Cheyenne,  but 
was  vray  dry  at  Williston,  1906  being  the  wet  year.  Likewise,  a  ^ghtly  less 
wet  year  (1915)  was  excessively  wet  at  Amarillo  and  Akron,  only  a  Ettle  above 
the  normal  at  Cheyenne,  and  slightly  below  normal  at  Williston,  the  excess 
falling  the  next  year  again.     The  year  1911  was  the  driest  of  the  record  at 


Flo.  19. — Gimph  ol  total  aod  mssoimI  rainfalt  at  Amarillo.  TexM. 
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Akron  and  Cheyenne,  while  it  was  nearly  normal  at  Williston  and  above 
normal  at  Amarillo,  1910  being  the  driest  year  at  both  these  places.  The  year 
1914  was  dry  at  Akron  and  Cheyenne,  nearly  normal  at  Amarillo,  and  above 
normal  at  Williston.  The  r^onal  variations  in  seasonal  rainfall,  both  abso- 
lute and  relative,  are  even  more  marked.  In  1915,  the  year  of  greatest  sea- 
sonal rainfall  at  Amarillo  and  Akron,  they  received  18  inches  from  April  to 
August  inclusive,  Cheyenne  10  inches,  and  Williston  6  inches.  The  sea- 
sonal rainfall  was  respectively  66,  65,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  annual  for  the 
year.  The  year  of  greatest  relative  seasonal  rainfall  was  that  of  1910  at 
Amarillo,  when  90  per  cent  of  the  annual  rainfall  came  dining  the  growing 
season.  The  corresponding  values  for  Akron,  Cheyenne,  and  Williston  were 
73, 50,  and  70  per  cent  respectively  (figs.  16-19). 

Anticipation  of  cycles. — ^Crop  production  makes  much  greater  demands  as 
to  the  forecasting  of  rainfall  than  either  grazing  or  forestry.  These  deal 
primarily  with  perennials,  and  in  the  case  of  trees  in  particular  the  depen- 
dence upon  the  summer  rainfall  is  much  less  marked.  As  a  consequence,  a 
knowledge  of  the  probable  occurrence  of  the  wet  and  dry  phases  of  the  22- 
year  and  11-year  cycles  or  of  the  approximate  total  rainfall  for  any  year  is  of 
much  value.  With  annual  crops  the  case  is  very  different.  While  there  is  a 
general  relation  between  annual  and  seasonal  rainfall,  the  latter  may  vary 
between  SO  and  90  per  cent  of  the  annual,  as  at  Amarillo.  Moreover,  the 
distribution  and  timeliness  of  the  seasonal  rainfall  are  even  more  critical  (Ball 
and  Rothgeb,  1918:24,  6).  It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  at  present 
there  are  almost  no  clues  to  either  distribution  or  timeliness,  but  this  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  their  correlations  have  received  almost  no  intensive 
study.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  same  basic  processes  of  action  and 
reaction  and  of  ccmipensating  balance  apply  during  tiie  year  and  season  as 
during  cycles,  and  that  they  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  spatial 
variations  as  well.  It  is  probable  that  the  most  important  clue  to  the  annual 
and  seasonal  rainfall  of  a  particular  year  lies  in  the  excess-deficit  cycle  of  2  to 
3  years,  which  Arctowski  has  noted  in  crops  and  Douglass  in  trees.  The 
assumption  that  a  cycle  of  similar  character  may  apply  to  the  months  receives 
striking  confirmation  from  the  studies  of  Douglas  (1919)  on  the  relation  of 
weather  to  business.  The  general  correlations  of  climate  with  production 
and  prices  and  the  existence  of  economic  cycles  have  been  dealt  with  by  Moore 
.(1914, 1917).  All  of  these  represent  independent  investigations  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  strengthen  the  view  that  both  long-period  and  short-period  cycles  occur 
in  crop  production  (figs.  20  and  21). 

In  the  endeavor  to  definitize  climatic  and  production  cycles  and  to  discover 
a  working  basis  for  their  prediction,  investigations  are  under  way  to  determine 
the  climates  and  subclimates  of  the  West  on  a  plant  basis.  It  is  hoped  to 
ascertain  the  response  to  the  22-year,  11-year,  and  2  to  3  year  cycles  in  terms 
of  tree  growth,  grass  yield,  and  crop  production  for  different  regions,  suggested 
by  the  type  or  amount  of  rainfall.  It  is  expected  that  the  general  correlations 
betweeS  rainfaU  and  production  will  serve  to  mark  the  climates  proper,  but 
that  the  latter  will  show  a  series  of  subdivisions  leading  to  restricted  localities 
as  the  units  upon  which  the  practical  anticipation  of  rainfall  must  be  based. 
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In  any  event,  it  seems  clear  that  the  attack  upon  this  vital  problem  from 
both  the  intensive  and  extensive  approach  ynH  disclose  new  facts  and  leads 
and  will  bring  nearer  the  actual  utilization  of  cycle  predictions  in  crop  pro- 
ductions. 
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Fio.  20.— Oydes  of  rainfaU  in  the  Ohio  valley,. 
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Fig.  21. — Cydes  in  the  sdeld  of  eom  and  in  the  rainfall  of  its  critical  period 

of  growth.    After  Moore. 


VL  GRAZING  INDICATORS. 

Kinds  of  grazing. — Grazing  practice  depends  primarily  upon  the  kind  of 
stock,  the  nature  of  the  vegetation,  the  season,  and  the  d^ree  of  control  of 
the  range.  It  varies  more  or  less  with  all  of  these,  but  often  to  a  much  smaller 
degree  than  the  best  management  would  require.  The  fom*  kinds  of  stock 
usually  handled,  namely,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  not  only  have  more  or 
less  definite  preferences  as  to  the  type  of  grazing,  but  their  effect  upon  the  latter 
is  also  markedly  different.  In  addition,  they  differ  much  in  herding  manage- 
ment and  its  relation  to  carrying  capacity.  With  respect  to  grazing  type, 
cattie  and  horses  prefer  grasses,  sheep  prefer  herbs  and  weeds,  and  goats 
prefer  shrubs  or  "browse."  While  this  distinction  is  far  from  absolute,  it 
marks  a  fundamental  preference  upon  which  the  best  practice  must  be  built. 
It  is  the  basis  of  mixed  grazing,  in  which  cattle  and  sheep,  or  cattie,  sheep,  and 
goats,  are  grazed  upon  a  range  at  the  same  time.  Mixed  grazing  is  especially 
indicated  in  the  ecotone  between  the  chaparral,  desert  scrub  or  sagebrush 
and  grassland,  but  it  is  desirable  in  practically  all  associations  except  such 
pure  grass  t3rpes  as  the  short-grass  plains.  The  maintenance  of  the  proper 
carrying  capacity  in  any  type  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  difference  in 
habits  of  stock  with  respect  to  the  closeness  and  thoroughness  with  which  each 
grazes,  the  amount  of  trampling,  trailing,  etc. 

The  handling  of  both  herd  and  range  depends  in  the  first  degree  upon  the 
season  during  which  grazing  is  possible  or  desirable.  The  time  and  duration 
of  the  grazing  season  are  determined  partly  by  the  behavior  of  the  natural 
cover  and  partly  by  climatic  conditions,  chiefly  the  cold  and  snowfall  of  win- 
ter. In  the  North,  where  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  smnmer  con- 
stitutes the  sole  grazing  season  and  both  feeding  and  protection  are  either 
highly  desirable  or  absolutely  necessary  for  approxinuitely  half  of  the  year. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  West  the  summer  grazing  lies  largely  in  the 
moimtains  and  the  winter  grazing  in  the  plains  and  vallejrs,  permitting  the 
regular  movement  of  stock  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  determined  chiefly 
by  the  period  during  which  the  high  summer  ranges  are  accessible,  but  in  some 
cases  by  the  furnishing  of  water  through  winter  snows,  as  in  the  Red  Desert 
of  Wyoming.  In  the  Southwest  the  mild  climate  of  winter  permits  handling 
stock  on  the  range  throughout  the  year,  and  the  only  limitations  to  this  method 
are  set  by  lack  of  water  or  feed.  However,  while  year-long  grazing  has  been 
the  rule  for  many  years  throughout  this  region,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
drought  has  shown  the  necessity  of  complete  utilization  of  the  high  simmier 
ranges,  and  the  desirability  of  more  or  less  winter  feeding.  This  is  the  one 
region  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  winter  forage  composed  of  annual  herbs, 
with  the  interesting  consequence  that  summer  and  winter  grazing  are  normally 
possible  on  the  same  area. 

The  nature  and  degree  of  control  of  the  range  have  a  definite  bearing  upon 
grazing.  This  is  largely  concerned  with  the  carrying  capacity,  but  in  cases  of 
overgrazing  it  is  the  latter  which  determines  the  sufl&ciency  of  summer  or 
winter  range  and  the  kind  of  grazing  possible  upon  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  open  range  of  the  West  has  greatiy  deteriorated  under  existing  con- 
ditions, in  which  the  only  title  the  stockman  can  acquire  inheres  in  keeping 
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his  particular  range  so  constantly  overgrazed  that  no  one  else  wiU  be  tempted 
to  use  it.  It  is  evident  that  a  proper  carrying  capacity  can  be  redeveloped 
and  maintained  on  such  areas  only  through  the  assurance  of  control.  This 
has  been  secured  in  Texas  by  the  private  ownership  of  grazing  lands,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  siunmer  ranges  of  the  national  forests  it  has  been  provided 
by  a  system  of  grazing  allotments.  For  the  inmiense  acreage  still  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  adequate  control  can  best  be  obtained  by  a  proper  leasing  system, 
as  is  shown  in  a  later  section.  After  the  individual  stockman  has  secured  the 
exclusive  use  of  his  range  imder  proper  restrictions  as  to  overgrazing,  it  is  of 
secondary  importance  whether  control  is  maintained  by  herding,  drift  fences, 
or  complete  inclosure.  As  will  be  seen,  however,  the  latter  method  alone 
permits  the  maximum  conservation  and  utilization  of  the  natural  forage  crop. 

GRAZING  TYPES. 

Kinds  of  grazing  indicators. — ^The  simplest  and  most  obvious  indication  of 
a  plant  community  is  that  which  denotes  the  possibility  of  grazing.  To-day 
this  is  so  axiomatic  for  grassland  and  scrub  associations  as  to  be  entirely  taken 
for  granted.  This  has  not  always  been  the  case,  however  (Wilcox,  1911 :  35), 
and  even  at  present  there  are  forest  and  serai  conmiimities  in  which  grazing 
indicators  furnish  a  decisive  test  of  the  desirability  of  utiMzing  them.  In  the 
first  instance,  grazing  types  may  be  grouped  as  grass,  weed,  browse,  and 
forest,  and  used  to  indicate  the  kind  of  grazing.  The  general  principle  in 
effect  here  is  that  a  imiform  conmiimity  of  grass,  weed,  or  brQwse  indicates 
cattle,  sheep,  or  goats,  respectively,  while  a  prairie  or  a  grass-scrub  mictium 
or  savannah  denotes  mixed  grazing  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  animals.  The 
most  striking  and  useful  indicators  are  those  which  have  to  do  with  carrying 
capacity  and  ovei^razing.  These  make  it  not  only  possible  to  measure  the 
amoimt  of  carrying  capacity  and  the  degree  of  ovei^azing,  but  they  also 
reveal  any  failure  to  secure  proper  utilization.  In  addition,  they  serve  to 
indicate  the  annual  variations  in  forage  production  and  to  permit  the  cor- 
relation of  these  with  the  wet  and  dry  phases  of  the  climatic  cycle.  They 
Ukewise  disclose  the  effect  of  local  disturbances,  especially  those  due  to  rodents, 
and  they  furnish  a  means  of  tracing  the  effects  of  eradication.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  afford  a  complete  basis  for  maintaining  a  proper  balance  between 
the  utilization  and  conservatioQ  of  the  range  and  are  of  the  greatest  service  in 
developing  and  applying  an  adequate  system  of  range  or  ranch  management. 

The  grouping  of  indicator  conmumities  as  grass,  weed,  browse,  and  forest 
(Jardine,  1911)  is  one  of  both  general  and  practical  value.  It  permits  sub- 
division into  as  many  minor  conmiunities  as  desirable  (Shantz  and  Aldous, 
1917),  and  the  chief  consideration  is  to  correlate  these  as  naturally  and  effec- 
tively as  possible.  For  this,  no  system  approaches  in  value  that  of  the  de- 
velopmental relationship  as  exhibited  in  the  various  climaxes  and  their  suc- 
cessional  stages.  The  climaxes  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  illustrate  the  three 
main  types,  grass,  scrub,  and  forest,  while  the  serai  communities  and  sub- 
dominants  frequently  exemplify  the  weed  type  as  well.  With  reference  to  the 
grazing  value,  however,  forest  and  woodland  are  to  be  classified  on  the  basis 
of  their  undergrowth  as  grass,  weed,  or  browse.  It  makes  little  difference 
practically  whether  grazing  types  are  first  grouped  on  the  basis  of  their  nature, 
as  grass,  browse,  etc.,  or  on  that  of  development,  as  climax  and  serai.    The 
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best  system  will  necessarily  employ  both,  but  the  vast  extent  of  the  climaxes 
and  their  obvious  dependence  upon  the  vegetation-form  suggests  them  as  the 
preferred  basis.  This  has  the  further  advantage  of  making  the  practical  and 
the  ecoI(^cal  system  the  same  and  of  avoiding  the  confusion  which  exists  in 
forestry,  where  the  practical  types  and  ecological  units  are  often  wholly 
different.  The  developmental  method  is  also  desirable  in  that  it  furnishes  a 
uniform  method  of  dealing  with  finer  and  finer  divisions  upon  the  basis  of 
climate,  soil,  and  region,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  ecology  and  floristic.  As  all 
of  these  enter  into  practice  sooner  or  later,  it  seems  clear  that  the  best  treat* 
ment  of  grazing  indicators  is  that  which  relates  them  to  the  proper  formation 
and  association.  In  consequence,  the  following  discussion  deals  first  with 
climax  communities  as  indicators  as  much  the  most  important,  and  then  with 
the  more  localized  serai  commimities.  In  addition,  some  account  is  taken  of 
artificial  commimities  due  to  planting  or  other  modification,  since  it  is  assumed 
that  these  will  play  an  increasingly  larger  part  in  the  grazing  industry  of  the 
future  (plate  64). 

Significance  of  climax  types.— The  value  of  the  climax  community  as  an 
indicator  rests  primarily  upon  the  characteristic  life-form.  This  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  three  types,  grass,  weeds,  and  browse,  but  in  the  case  of  forest 
it  depends  upon  the  life-forms  of  the  layers  and  serai  stages.  Climax  forma- 
tions are  far  more  extensive  than  the  developmental  stages  which  occur  here 
and  there  in  them.  Moreover,  such  stages  are  constantly  moving  toward 
the  cUmax  condition,  slowly  in  the  case  of  priseres  and  rapidly  in  the  ease 
of  subseres.  The  cliicnax  communities  are  extensive  and  permanent,  the  send 
ones  local  and  temporary  as  a  rule.  As  a  consequence,  the  grazing  practice 
of  large  regions  must  be  based  upon  the  indications  of  the  climax  formation  or 
its  subdivisions,  while  in  a  particular  locality  the  importance  of  certain  serai 
communities  may  demand  some  modification  in  practice.  Apart  from  the 
v^etation-form  as  shown  in  grass,  herb,  shrub,  or  tree,  the  habitat-form  and 
growth-form  of  the  dominants  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Commimi- 
ties of  sod-forming  grasses  indicate  different  values  and  treatment  than  those 
of  bunch-grasses,  while  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  associations 
of  tall-grasses  and  of  short-grasses.  Climax  communities  of  dominant  herbs 
do  not  exist,  but  prairie  and  alpine  meadow  often  contain  so  many  mixed 
societies  that  the  grazing  value  depends  largely  upon  them.  The  indications 
of  shrubs  vary  with  the  deciduous  or  evergreen  nature  of  the  leaf,  succulence, 
form,  abiUty  to  make  root-sprouts,  fruit,  etc.  The  dominant  trees  of  climax 
forest  enter  the  question  of  grazing  very  little  if  at  all,  and  the  grazing  type  of 
each  forest  is  determined  by  the  greater  abundance  of  grass,  weeds,  or  browse. 
Finally,  the  grazing  value  of  a  community,  and  hence  its  indicator  meaning, 
depend  greatly  upon  whether  it  is  pure  or  mixed.  This  is  partly  a  matter  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  dominants  as  forage,  and  partly  of  the  d^ree  to 
which  each  is  grazed  and  of  its  ability  to  grow  and  reproduce  under  the  existing 
conditions.  Mixed  communities  greatly  predominate,  and  their  utilization 
is  determined  to  a  large  degree  by  the  kind  of  mixture.  They  may  consist 
almost  wholly  of  dominants  of  the  same  v^etation-form,  such  as  the  short- 
grasses  of  the  BvUnlia-BoiUelotui  plains,  or  they  may  contain  shrubs  and 
grasses,  'as  in  savannah.  In  addition,  grassland  which  exhibits  a  marked 
development  of  societies  is  essentiaUy  a  mixed  community  with  respect  to 
grazing,  since  it  permits  selection  by  cattle  or  sheep,  or  mixed  grazing  by  both. 


A.  Grass  type,  Andropogon-Biilbilii-BoutrlaTia,  Smoky  Hill  Rivrr,  Hays,  Kansas. 

B.  Weed  typp,  Erigeren,  Geranium,  etc.,  in  aspen  forest,  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

C.  Browse  type,  Arteviisia  tridenlata,  Bculah,  Or^on. 
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Fonnatfons  as  indicators.— As  has  just  been  seen,  the  grazing  value  of  a 
climax  formation  is  determined  primarily  by  the  vegetation-form,  though 
other  factors  enter  locally  to  modify  it  more  or  less.  The  grassland  climax 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  aU,  and  there  is  UtUe  doubt  that  its  develop- 
ment and  extension  have  controlled  the  evolution  of  grazing  animals  in  the 
past.  The  fact  that  the  word  graze  is  formed  directly  from  grass  proves  that 
grassland  has  long  been  the  primary  grazing  tyi)e,  and  that  all  others  are 
secondary,  resulting  from  the  natural  extension  of  grazing  into  scrub  and 
forest.  Tlie  alpine  meadow  ranks  next  to  prairie  and  plain  in  primary 
grazing  value,  tiiough  the  short  season  finds  expression  in  the  low  growth- 
form  as  well  as  in  the  short  period  for  grazing.  The  savannah  marks  the 
transition  from  primary  grazing  land,  t.  e.,  grassland,  to  scrub.  In  spite  of 
the  unique  importance  of  the  latter  for  mixed  grazing,  its  actual  grazing  value 
is  secondary,  as  is  indicated  by  the  appUcation  of  the  word  browse  to  it.  Of 
the  scrub  climaxes,  the  chaparral  usually  stands  first  in  importance,  the  sage- 
brush next,  and  the  desert  scrub  last,  though  this  varies  greatly  with  the 
grouping  of  the  various  dominants.  Of  the  forest  formations,  montane 
forest  has  the  greater  value,  due  largely  to  the  open  grassy  nature  of  the 
yellow  pine  consociation.  The  woodland  resembles  the  latter  more  or  less 
and  often  ranks  next  to  it  in  amount  of  grazing.  The  subalpine  forest  varies 
greatly  in  importance.  The  grazing  value  of  its  meadows,  natural  parks,  and 
aspen  areas  is  high,  but  the  climax  forest  is  usually  too  dense  and  closed  to 
permit  the  growth  of  a  uniform  ground  cover.  This  is  even  truer  of  the 
luxuriant  Coast  forest,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  often  exhibits  a 
dense  tangle  of  shrubbery. 

Associations  as  indicators. — ^The  indicator  significance  of  an  association  is 
essentially  that  of  the  formation  to  which  it  belongs.  As  a  subdivision,  it 
represents  a  closer  response  to  regional  conditions,  and  the  various  associations 
of  a  climax  permit  the  recognition  of  more  or  less  different  grazing  values. 
This  is  characteristically  true  of  the  grassland  and  alpine  meadow  formations. 
It  holds  to  a  somewhat  smaller  degree  for  the  scrub  and  is  least  evident  for  the 
forest  climaxes,  in  which  the  number  and  extent  of  serai  commimities  are 
more  significant  for  grazing  than  the  climax  areas  themselves. 

In  determining  the  relative  grazing  value  of  the  associations  of  the  grass- 
land climax,  this  is  found  to  depend  upon  density,  height,  and  mixture.  Upon 
this  basis,  the  subclimax  prairies  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  though  the 
true  prairies  are  nearly  as  valuable,  and  in  some  cases  even  more  so.  The 
mixed  prairies  come  next,  and  are  followed  by  the  shorirgrass  plains.  The 
bunch-grass  prairies  at  their  best  may  equal  the  latter,  but  generaily  the  stand 
is  too  open.  While  the  desert  plains  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  short- 
grass  association,  the  bunch  habit  is  more  pronoimced  and  the  total  production 
usually  less.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  yield,  however,  is  that  of  time 
of  development  and  ability  to  cure  on  the  ground.  From  this  standpoint, 
the  mixed  prairie  of  tall  Stipa  or  Agropyrunif  and  short  Bvlbilis,  Bouteiotiaf  or 
Carex,  or  tixe  transition  area  of  Andrapogan  and  short-grasses  has  a  distinct 
advantage.  The  tall-grasses  either  develop  earUer  or  grow  with  such  rapid- 
ity as  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  spring  and  summer  feed,  while  the  short-grasses 
become  cured  in  late  summer  to  furnish  feed  for  fall  and  winter.  Finally, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  tall-grass  associations  are  agricultural  indicators 
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as  well,  azid  that  economic  considerataons  give  them  greater  agnificance  in 
this  r6le.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  alpine  meadow  is  too  small  to  enable 
us  to  draw  an  accurate  comparison  with  the  Petran  association.  They  are  so 
nearly  alike  in  the  growth-form  and  genera  of  the  dominants  and  in  the 
number  and  luxuriance  of  the  societies  that  they  ^diibit  no  clear  difference 
in  yield  per  imit  area.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Petran  association  is  actually 
very  much  more  important,  for  it  covers  an  area  many  times  greater,  is  more 
coherent,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  by  snow  to  a  less  d^ree  and  for  a 
shorter  period. 

The  grazing  value  of  the  chaparral  associations  depends  largely  upon  the 
presence  of  oak,  which  is  usually  the  most  important  of  the  dominants  for 
browse.  For  this  reason,  the  Petran  chaparral  is  usually  more  important 
than  the  Coastal,  though  its  value  decreases  greatly  with  the  dropping  out 
of  the  oak  to  the  northward,  just  as  it  increases  to  the  southeast  with  a  larger 
number  of  species  of  Qtiercua.  In  the  sagebrush  formation,  the  Basin  associ- 
ation is  all-important,  the  Coastal  community  being  of  relatively  small  extent 
and  containing  but  one  or  two  dominants  of  value.  The  differences  between 
the  associations  of  the  desert  scrub  are  not  so  clear-cut,  but  the  advantage 
lies  in  general  with  the  western  commimity,  owing  largely  to  the  much  greater 
nimiber  of  succulents.  The  three  associations  of  the  woodland  exhibit  a 
thin  groimd  cover  of  grass  and  shrubs,  resulting  from  the  combined  effect  of 
dryness  and  shade.  They  produce  savannah  where  they  are  in  contact  with 
grassland  or  scrub,  and  in  such  cases  possess  more  or  less  of  the  grazing  value 
of  the  latter.  The  presence  of  oak  gives  woodland  some  value  as  browse, 
and  in  this  respect  the  oak-cedar  commimity  stands  first  and  the  pine-oak 
next.  The  montane  associations  differ  strikingly  in  groimd  cover,  the  Petran 
having  the  herbaceous  layers  best  developed,  and  the  Sierran,  the  shrub 
layer  or  so-called  subclimax  chaparral.  The  former  has  usually  the  greater 
importance  for  grazing,  since  many  of  the  shrubs  of  the  chaparral  are  un- 
palatable. The  comparative  value  of  the  associations  of  the  subalpine  forest 
is  less  certain,  but  on  the  whole  the  Petran  has  the  advantage,  especially 
when  the  serai  grasslands  are  taken  into  account. 

Consociations  as  indicators. — The  value  of  the  consociation  as  an  indica- 
tor is  determined  primarily  by  the  life-form.  Grassland  derives  its  unique 
importance  for  grazing  from  the  grass  dominants,  while  the  value  of  scrub 
dominants  is  much  lower  and  more  variable,  and  that  of  forest  consociations 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  undergrowth.  In  the  grassland  the  chief 
value  lies  in  the  consociation,  with  the  scrub  in  the  consociation  and  its  socie- 
ties, and  in  the  forest  it  lies  in  the  shrub  and  herb  societies  alone.  Moreov^, 
grass  consociations  are  true  grazing  t3rpes,  scrub  are  primarily  browse  types, 
and  forest  and  woodland  are  grazing  or  browse,  depending  upon  the  relative 
abundance  of  herbs  and  shrubs.  Consociations  may  be  pure  or  mixed,  and 
the  indicator  meaning  naturally  varies  accordingly.  WhUe  mixed  communi- 
ties are  the  rule,  pure  consociations  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  permit  the 
determination  of  carrying  capacity,  response  to  overgrazii^,  and  other  fea- 
tures which  make  up  the  total  grazing  value.  In  the  case  of  mixed  communi- 
ties the  analysis  is  based  upon  the  normal  response  of  each  pure  consociation, 
modified  by  their  vaiying  relations  to  the  grazing  animals  and  th^  com- 
petitive reactions  upon  each  other.    In  dealing  with  the  actual  grazing  types 
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of  a  particular  region,  pure  consociations  play  an  even  smaller  part  on  account 
of  their  relatively  small  extent.  While  they  are  very  helpful  in  ecological 
analysis,  they  are  of  little  importance  in  practical  management. 

Local  grazing  types. — ^While  the  main  grazing  t3rpes,  such  as  the  formation 
and  association,  indicate  the  comparative  value  of  great  regions,  as  well  as 
the  groupings  possible  in  any  on^  it  is  the  local  groupings  which  determine 
the  carrying  capacity  of  a  particular  ranch  and  the  proper  system  of  manage- 
ment to  be  employed  upon  it.  For  this  reason,  they  may  well  be  termed 
practical  grazing  t3rpe6.  In  areas  relatively  uniform,  a  single  grazing  type 
composed  of  the  two  or  three  major  dominants  of  the  association  may  cover 
a  wide  extent.  This  is  the  case  with  Stipa  and  Boxdehua  in  North  Dakota 
and  Montana,  Btdbilia,  Agropyrum^  and  Bovleloua  in  the  region  of  the  Black 
Hills,  and  BvJbilia  and  BoiUeUnta  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, changes  in  topography  or  soil  or  in  the  number  and  grouping  of  the 
subdominants  bring  about  important  changes  every  few  nules,  and  very 
frequently  adjoining  sections  w£U  be  foimd  to  have  a  different  grouping  or  an 
effective  difference  in  relative  abundance.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  the  local 
commimity  must  determine  the  careful  classification  of  the  land  section  by 
section,  especially  with  reference  to  carrying  capacity,  as  well  as  the  method 
of  management.  For  example,  while  all  the  climax  groupings  in  the  mixed 
prairie  resemble  each  other  in  structure  and  treatment  much  more  than  they 
do  groupings  of  the  true  prairie  or  shortrgrass  plains,  they  show  decisive 
differences  among  themselves.  The  carrying  capacity  and  relation  to  over- 
grazing of  the  StiporBovidoua  community  differ  from  that  of  Agrapyrunp- 
BuJbiliSf  and  of  both  of  these  from  that  of  ByMlia-Agropyruin-'BoiUelaua. 
The  marked  development  of  societies  reduces  the  abundance  of  the  dominant 
grasses,  and  at  the  same  time  affects  the  carrying  capacity.  The  relation 
between  the  two  effects  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  subdominants 
are  grazed,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  less  palatable  than  the  grasses.  Over 
regions  of  rolling  topography,  such  as  prairies  and  sandhills,  the  climax 
groupings  are  regularly  interrupted  by  valley  and  ridge  commimities  which 
are  successional  in  nature.  These  are  of  relatively  small  extent  and  may  fre- 
quently occur  with  the  climax  grouping  on  a  ranch  of  a  section  or  less  in 
extent.  In  the  case  of  the  more  level  plains,  the  serai  commimities  are  con- 
fined to  stream  valleys  and  breaks  and  cover  much  larger  areas.  They  often 
serve  to  mark  the  distinction  between  valley  and  upland  ranches.  They  are 
not  confined  to  one  association,  but  such  a  grouping  as  that  of  the  Andropogons 
may  be  found  repeatedly  from  the  true  and  mixed  prairies  through  the  short- 
grass  and  desert  plains. 

The  number  of  such  groupings  is  legion,  and  the  most  important  occiu* 
again  and  again  in  the  r^on  where  they  are  characteristic.  They  have  been 
found  in  sequence  over  many  thousands  of  miles  in  the  West,  and  the  most 
frequent  and  important  have  been  noted  in  connection  with  the  frequence 
and  grouping  of  dominants  under  each  association  in  Chapter  IV.  They  are 
of  the  fii^  importance  in  determining  local  variations  in  grazing  value  and 
are  regarded  as  the  basic  indicators  to  be  used  in  the  range  survey  discussed 
later.  As  already  indicated,  the  major  indication  of  the  grouping  must  al- 
ways be  interpreted  in  connection  with  the  minor  indication  of  the  societies 
present.    In  its  application  to  grazing  at  least,  the  grouping  is  so  important 
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that  the  need  of  a  more  distinctive  term  is  cleariy  f dit.  In  «>  far  as  gracing  is 
concerned,  the  tenn  grasing  tyi)e  might  well  serve  the  purpose,  though  forma- 
tions and  associations,  as  well  as  serai  communities,  are  also  grasing  types. 
The  grouping  of  consociations  within  the  association  is  typical  of  all  climaxes, 
however,  and  seems  to  warrant  a  special  term  for  those  who  need  a  complete 
and  detailed  analysis  of  vegetation.  After  an  extended  consideration  of  the 
possibilities,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  definitise  the  term  fades  for  serai 
groupings  and  to  make  a  new  word,  faciatUm^  for  climax  groupings.  These 
are  derived  from  the  same  root,  fac^  shine,  and  possess  the  same  basic  mean- 
ing, namely,  appearance,  aspect,  or  form.  The  two  terms  conform  to  the 
mutual  relation  seen  in  associes  and  association,  consocies  and  consociation. 

Savannah  as  an  indicator.— Throughout  the  present  treatment,  the  word 
savannah  is  used  for  the  conununity  which  characterises  the  eootone  between 
two  climax  formations.  In  its  most  typical  expression,  it  consists  of  grasses 
and  low  trees  Or  tall  shrubs,  and  occurs  in  the  hot,  dry  regions  of  the  South- 
west. Other  communities  are  so  similar  that  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  them, 
and  hence  open  pine  forest  and  woodland  with  a  grass  cover  are  also  called 
savannah.  Closely  related  to  these  are  the  so-called  natural  parks  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  which  serai  grassland  is  surrounded  and  more  or  less 
invaded  by  trees.  Such  parks  occur  in  both  the  montane  and  subalpine  sones. 
When  the  ecotone  lies  between  forest  or  woodland  and  scrub,  tJie  general 
ecological  relations  are  similar  to  those  of  savannah,  but  the  grassland  is 
r^laced  by  sagebrush,  chaparral,  or  desert  scrub.  The  trees  stand  more  or 
less  scattered  in  the  scrub,  and  the  indications  of  the  community  are  primarily 
those  of  the  latter.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  similarity  to  savannah  has 
led  to  confusion  with  reference  to  the  distinctness  of  the  scrub  climaxes  in 
rough  regions  where  they  are  interspersed  with  trees.  Savannah  has  been 
so  generally  linked  with  the  presence  of  grasses  that  it  seems  unwise  perhaps 
to  broaden  its  meaning  to  include  areas  of  scrub  with  taller  trees,  and  conse- 
quently the  word  park  has  been  used  for  the  latter.  Thus,  a  sagebrush 
savannah  is  one  in  which  sagebrush  is  scattered  through  grassland,  while 
a  sagebrush  park  is  a  community  in  which  sagebrush  is  surrounded  and 
more  or  less  invaded  by  trees  or  tall  shrubs. 

In  their  typical  form,  both  savannah  and  park  are  controlled  by  the  grasses 
or  scrub,  and  the  trees  are  more  or  less  incidental.  The  transition  to  forest 
or  woodland  is  usually  gradual,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween the  two.  However,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  distinguish  the  general 
areas  from  each  other.  As  long  as  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  far  enough  apart 
so  that  their  shadows  do  not  touch,  the  grassland  or  scrub  remains  in  control. 
When  they  are  sufficiently  close  to  have  their  shadows  overlapping  during 
most  of  the  day,  the  grass  or  scrub  dies  out  for  lack  of  sun,  or  persists  only  in 
small  groups  of  much  modified  individuals.  Tree  and  scrub  savannah  often 
cover  extensive  areas  to  which  they  give  the  appearance  of  open  woodland, 
but  the  true  nature  of  the  conmiunity  is  indicated  by  the  continuous  carpet  of 
grass,  which  serves  as  the  indicator.  Sagebrush  and  chaparral  parks  are 
usually  more  local,  and  they  quickly  pass  into  woodland  on  the  one  hand  and 
scrub  on  the  other.  They  recur  constantly,  owing  to  the  relatively  small 
difference  in  requirements  between  shrubs  and  small  trees.  Savannah  proper 
is  probably  due  to  the  effect  of  climatic  cycles  and  is  thought  to  serve  as  an 


A.  Sjivannah  cif  dcsiTl  scrub,   Fhiiiri  iiniii-Liimn-I'rd.inpi',,  iiiid  (Icmt 

irat-lh.  irwi>o,h,  anil  ra-imosr.,  Vim  Horn,  TL■^as. 

B.  Bum  pnrk  in  Nul>alpiiie  fort-st,  Un«nnpjili?re  PUttcau,  Colormlo. 

C.  Bum  park  of  Wijilkia  and  Arkmixia  in  cliaparrnl,  !»gnn.  I'luh. 
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indicator  of  the  wet  phase  of  the  cycle.  The  control  of  the  grasses  is  so  com- 
plete that  the  additional  water-content  necessary  for  the  germination  and 
establishment  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  is  present  only  during  the  mayimiim  of  the 
wet  phase,  often  only  a  single  year.  Once  established,  and  with  their  root« 
at  greater  depths  than  those  of  the  grasses,  the  trees  or  shrubs  persist  indefi- 
nitely. During  succeeding  wet  phases  they  tend  to  increase  in  number,  while 
in  critical  drought  periods  the  number  may  be  reduced,  as  is  regularly  the 
case  where  fires  are  frequent.  Counts  of  the  annual  rings  of  a  number  of 
shrubs  in  different  savannah  areas  confirm  the  view  that  ecesis  is  normally 
confined  to  wet  phases  of  the  climatic  cycle  (plate  65). 

The  indicator  significance  of  savannah  or  park  naturally  depends  upon  the 
kind  and  the  region,  as  well  as  upon  the  dominants.  The  best  examples  of 
tree  savannah  are  to  be  found  along  the  line  of  contact  of  forest  or  woodland 
with  grassland.  Oak  savannah  is  the  most  common,  occurring  t3rpically  in 
central  Texas,  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico,  and  in  California  and 
Lower  California.  Savazmah  in  which  yellow  pine  is  the  tree  is  frequent 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  montane  forest,  where  it  extends  out  upon  plateaus 
or  plains.  It  is  well-developed  in  northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  is 
most  extensive  on  the  low  ranges  and  high  plains  east  of  the  central  Rockies 
and  aroimd  the  Black  Hills.  Both  pifion  and  cedar  form  savannah,  but  the 
latter  is  much  more  frequent  and  extensive.  Typical  scrub  savannah  is 
largely  confined  to  the  Southwest,  ranging  from  Texas  through  southern  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  northern  Mexico.  Its  most  characteristic  shrub  is 
mesquite,  Prowpis  juUflora,  but  YuceOf  Acacia,  Ephedra,  and  other  domi- 
nants of  the  desert  scrub  occur  frequently.  Owing  to  its  habit  of  growing  in 
clumps  or  groups,  chaparral  tends  to  form  graa^  parks  rather  than  typical 
savannah,  especially  sdong  the  edge  of  the  Petran  association.  Sagebrush 
extends  into  several  of  the  grassland  associations  to  form  what  is  essentially 
sagebrush  savannah,  though  its  low  stature  tends  to  obscure  the  exact  re- 
lation. This  is  especially  true  where  it  meets  the  tall-grasses,  as  in  Wyoming 
and  Oregon,  but  the  savannah  nature  is  obvious  where  tall  sagebrush  is 
scattered  through  short-grass,  as  in  southeastern  Utah. 

Parks  differ  from  savannah  chiefly  in  that  the  two  communities  concerned 
mix  by  alternating  groups  or  areas  rather  than  by  scattered  individuals. 
Excellent  examples  of  grass  parks  occur  in  the  subalpine  forests  of  Colorado, 
where  spruce  and  balsam  inclose  extensive  meadows  of  Featuca,  dotted  with 
groups  of  yoimg  conifers  or  aspens.  Somewhat  similar  parks  occur  at  timber- 
line,  where  the  forest  breaks  into  groups  which  extend  well  up  into  the  alpine 
meadows.  Sagebrush  parks  occur  most  commonly  in  the  lower  subclimax 
portion  of  the  woodland  zone,  while  sagebrush  areas  dotted  with  groups  of 
lodgepole  pine  or  aspen  are  frequent  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Itocky 
Mountains  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Chaparral  parks  are  best  developed 
in  California,  especially  in  the  case  of  subclimax  chaparral  in  the  pine  forest 
and  where  tiie  climax  type  meets  the  pine-oak  woodland.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  r^on  they  occur  chiefly  as  scrub  openings  in  the  pifion-cedar  or 
oak-cedar  woodlimd. 

Savannah  and  park  are  alike  as  indicators  in  that  th^  denote  a  transition 
from  one  c(»nmunity  to  another.  Thqr  differ  for  the  most  part  in  that  savan- 
nah is  an  indicator  of  climate,  and  park  usually  of  local  or  edaphic  conditions. 
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Savannah  has  to  do  with  the  relations  of  two  contiguous  climaxes,  and  park 
with  that  of  a  subclimax  to  its  climax.  The  former  is  a  permanent  condition, 
varying  more  or  less  imder  the  influence  of  the  wet  and  dry  phases  of  climatic 
cycles,  while  the  latter  is  usually  a  temporary  community,  occupying  its 
proper  place  in  prisere  or  subsere,  and  passing  ultimately  into  the  climax. 
Hence,  the  indicator  values  of  different  t3rpes  of  parks  are  dealt  with  in  the 
next  section,  while  those  of  savannah  are  considered  here.  True  savannah 
has  value  as  an  indicator  of  climate  as  well  as  of  practice.  It  not  only 
indicates  a  transition  between  the  climates  of  the  respective  climaxes,  but 
also  serves  to  record  the  course  of  the  climatic  cycle.  The  amount  to  which 
it  increases  its  area  and  density  under  the  same  conditions  is  a  measure  of  the 
effect  of  the  wet  phase,  and  the  dying-out  of  individuals,  of  the  dry  phase. 
Such  measurements  are  possible  only  imder  control,  however,  owing  to  the 
ahnost  universal  disturbance  of  fire  or  overgrazing. 

Kinds  of  savannah. — With  reference  to  practice,  savannah  indicates  the 
general  possibility  of  agriculture.  For  the  most  part,  this  is  of  the  dry- 
farming  tyi)e,  though  in  central  Texas  it  indicates  humid  or  subhumid  farm- 
ing, and  in  California  farming  by  means  of  drought-evasion.  With  respect 
to  grazing,  the  indications  of  savannah  depend  primarily  upon  the  grass 
dominants.  In  fact,  the  indicator  value  of  savannah  is  essentially  that  of 
the  grassland  community,  imless  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  sufficiently  close  to 
reduce  materially  the  amoimt  of  grass.  When  the  shrubs  themselves  have 
distinct  value  as  browse,  the  carrying  capacity  becomes  greater  than  that  of 
the  grassland  alone,  and  mixed  grazing  is  also  favored.  The  yellow  pine 
savannah  of  the  Black  Hills  and  eastern  Rocky  Mountain  region  occurs  in 
the  mixed  prairie,  while  in  the  Southwest  it  lies  in  the  shortrgrass  association. 
In  both  cases,  the  grazing  value  of  the  grassland  is  practically  unchanged, 
except  for  some  reduction  in  cover  just  beneath  the  trees.  Fine  savannah 
also  occurs  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  bunch-grass  prairie,  but  it  is  rarely 
extensive  here.  Cedar  savannah  is  foimd  chiefly  in  the  short-grass  com- 
mimity,  but  is  frequent  also  in  the  desert  plains  and  mixed  prairies.  Where 
the  cedar  is  low,  it  materially  reduces  the  total  canying  capacity,  though  this 
is  often  offset  by  the  presence  of  browse  shrubs.  Mesquite  savannah  lies 
typically  in  the  desert  plains,  though  the  mesquite  itself  extends  northward 
into  the  short-grass  associsltion  of  the  Staked  Plains.  The  shrubs  have  little 
effect  upon  the  amount  of  grass,  and  they  change  the  indications  of  the  com- 
mimity  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  valuable  for  browse.  Toward  the 
lower  edge  of  the  savannah  the  shrubs  become  denser  as  they  pass  into  the 
desert  scrub,  and  the  grassland  rapidly  decreases  to  the  point  of  disappearance. 
Oak  savannah  may  be  of  the  tree  or  shrub  type.  The  latter  is  most  typical 
on  the  plateaus  and  mountain  ranges  of  southwestern  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Mexico,  where  it  is  formed  chiefly  by  live-oaks.  It  lies  in  the 
desert  plains  grassland,  or  in  the  Andrapogon  zone  just  above.  The  grazing 
value  due  to  the  grasses  is  greatly  increased  by  the  abundant  browse,  and 
such  savannah  may  well  be  r^arded  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  grazing  types, 
owing  to  the  assurance  it  gives  against  drought  in  connection  with  mixed 
grazing.  Tree  savannah  consisting  of  oaks  usually  has  little  or  no  browse 
value,  and  its  indication  is  essentially  that  of  the  grass  commimity  in  which 
it  is  foimd,  with  some  reduction  caused  by  shading.    In  California,  the 


A.  Glass  park  of  Elymus  and  Agropyrum  arisinfi  from  sagehrusli,  Boise,  Idnho, 

B.  Sagehrudh  dyinf!  out  as  a  result  of  competition  with  Agropyrum,  Ciaig,  Colorado. 
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original  Stipa  bunch-grass  prairie  has  been  almost  wholly  replaced  by  the 
wild-oats,  Avena  faiuoj  and  the  latter  determines  a  relatively  lower  value  for 
the  community.  The  sagebrush  savannah  so  characteristic  of  northeastern 
Wyoming  lies  in  the  edge  of  the  mixed  prairie,  and  the  sagebrush  is  chiefly 
associated  with  Stipa,  though  Agrapyrum  and  Bauielaua  are  also  present  to  a 
large  d^ree.  The  relative  abundance  of  grass  and  sagebrush  varies  widely, 
and  the  indicator  value  of  the  mixture  in  accordance.  Since  the  sagebrush 
is  eaten  to  a  much  less  degree  during  the  summer,  the  carrying  capacity  is 
somewhat  reduced,  though  this  is  partly  compensated  by  its  availability 
during  the  winter. 

Savannah  In  relation  to  fire  and  grazing.— The  general  view  i^  the  Southwest 
is  that  mesquite  and  oak  savannah  are  limited  or  destroyed  by  fire  and  that 
they  have  spread  rapidly  in  recent  years,  since  the  annual  burning  has  ceased 
(Ck)ok,  1908).  In  the  absence  of  definite  measurements,  many  of  the  state- 
ments can  be  accepted  only  in  part,  though  the  general  relation  to  fire  seems 
evident  enough.  Tree  savannah  appears  to  be  affected  Uttle  by  burning, 
except  that  this  must  have  been  a  powerful  factor  in  spreading  the  annual 
Avena  in  California  at  the  expense  of  the  perennial  Stipa.  The  effect  of  fire 
upon  scrub  savannah  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  chief  among  which 
are  density  and  height  of  both  shrubs  and  grasses,  the  ability  of  the  shrubs 
to  form  root-sprouts,  and  the  frequency  of  fires.  It  seems  certain  that  an- 
nual fires  in  scrub  savannah  that  is  densely  covered  with  tall-grasses  would 
destroy  the  shrubs  completely  in  a  few  years,  no  matter  how  great  their  ability 
to  form  root-sprouts.  Less  frequent  burning  of  open  savannah,  in  short- 
grass  especially,  would  damage  the  shrubs  much  less  and  might  weU  increase 
their  control  by  promoting  root-sprouting.  Moreover,  in  the  more  xerophy- 
tic  grasslands,  frequent  burning  during  dry  seasons  injures  the  grass  and 
would  tend  to  favor  the  shrubs  in  consequence  (plate  66). 

The  general  effect  of  grazing  is  to  increase  the  shrubs  at  the  expense  of  the 
grass.  As  has  been  seen,  savannah  owes  its  character  to  a  dry  climate  in 
which  the  ecesis  of  shrubs  is  regarded  as  usually  possible  only  during  the  wet 
phase  of  the  cycle.  This  means  that  shrubs  and  grasses  Uve  constantly  under 
keen  competition  for  water,  and  that  anything  which  reduces  the  amount  of 
grass  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  shrubs.  Since  grasses  and  herbs  are 
usually  eaten  to  a  much  larger  degree,  intensive  grazing,  and  especially  over- 
grazing, will  reduce  their  hold  upon  the  soil  and  correspondingly  improve 
conditions  for  the  spread  of  shrubs.  The  seeds  of  the  mesquite  and  other 
shrubs  are  widely  scattered  as  a  consequence  of  being  eaten  or  through  imin- 
tentional  carriage,  and  the  seedlings  are  more  readily  established  in  areas 
where  the  hold  of  the  grasses  has  been  weakened.  The  local  spread  of  the 
scrub  clumps  is  chiefly  by  means  of  root-sprouts  and  is  promoted  by  light 
browsing,  but  restricted  by  heavy  browsing.  Thus,  while  savannah  is  pri- 
marily an  indicator  of  climate,  its  secondary  indication  is  one  of  grazing  and 
absence  of  fires,  upon  which  its  practical  utiUzation  must  be  based.  As  sug- 
gested in  a  later  section,  this  can  be  done  readily  only  after  quadrat  measures 
have  made  clear  the  exact  behavior  of  savannah  under  different  methods  of 
burning  and  grazing. 

Significance  of  serai  types. — ^WhQe  serai  commimities  are  temporary  in 
comparison  with  climax  ones,  many  of  them  persist  for  tens  or  even  hundreds 
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of  years,  and  in  actual  practice  may  be  regarded  as  permanent.  The  great 
majority  of  them  result  from  disturbance,  however,  and  last  for  a  period  of  a 
few  years,  or  at  most  for  a  decade  or  two,  unless  the  disturbance  is  continuous 
or  recurrent.  In  addition,  they  show  rapid  changes  of  population  from  year 
to  year.  Such  communities  are  usually  local  and  of  small  eictent  and  have 
resulted  from  fire,  overgrazing,  or  cultivation.  They  belong  to  secondary 
successions  or  subseres  in  contrast  to  the  larger  and  more  permanent  com- 
munities which  constitute  stages  in  the  primary  succession  or  prisere.  These 
distinctions  apparently  disappear  in  the  case  of  great  stretches  which  are  kept 
more  or  less  permanently  in  the  lodgepole  or  aspen  community  as  a  consequence 
of  repeated  fir^  or  in  the  Aristida  or  Oviierressia  stage  as  a  result  of  continued 
overgrazing.  £ven  here,  however,  the  differences  in  the  kind  and  rate  of 
development  are  of  great  practical  value  in  determining  the  proper  manage- 
ment. As  a  consequence,  it  is  desirable  to  distinguifih  serai  communities  as 
indicators  upon  the  basis  of  primary  and  secondary  succession,  and  then  to 
deal  with  the  indicator  value  of  the  respective  dominants.  Each  of  these  is 
known  as  a  consocies  when  it  is  controlling,  and  corresponds  with  the  con- 
sociation among  climax  types.  Two  or  more  consocies  regularly  occur  to- 
gether to  constitute  a  particular  stage  or  associes,  while  their  subdominants 
are  known  as  socies,  which  correspond  with  the  societies  of  climax  conununi- 
ties.  A  complete  treatment  of  serai  indicators  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
at  present,  but  the  following  account  will  serve  to  illustrate  aU  the  important 
types. 

Prisere  communities  as  indicators.— The  four  great  types  of  primary  suc- 
cession are  those  which  start  in  initial  bare  areas  of  water,  rock,  dune-sand,  or 
saline  lake  or  basin  respectively.  The  initial  communities  and  some  of  the 
medial  ones  may  be  used  as  n^ative  indicators,  denoting  that  conditions 
have  not  reach^  the  point  where  they  can  support  a  plant  cover  of  such 
density  or  quality  as  to  furnish  grazing.  The  later  communities,  and  espe- 
cially the  subclimax  one  that  immediately  precedes  the  climax,  form  a  more 
or  less  complete  cover  in  which  grasses  or  shrubs  are  usually  in  control.  The 
density  of  the  cover  and  the  quality  of  the  grazing  increase  more  or  less 
r^^ularly  from  the  medial  stages  to  the  climax,  and  the  position  of  a  particular 
community  in  the  sere  indicates  its  value  in  a  general  way. 

The  most  important  serai  indicators  of  grazing  are  the  later  stages  of  the 
priseres  in  dunes  and  sandhills,  in  bad  lands  and  in  salt  basins.  These  often 
cover  many  thousand  square  miles  and  frequently  occiu*  in  agricultural 
r^ons,  where  the  indicator  distinction  between  grazing  and  farming  land  is 
especially  important.  In  addition,  there  are  the  sedge  and  grass  meadows 
which  are  stipes  of  the  hydrosere,  and  are  often  characteristic  of  moimtain 
parks  in  the  montane  and  subalpine  zones.  Grassland  and  scrub  also  develop 
in  rock  fields  and  on  talus  slopes  where  the  formation  of  soil  is  not  too  slow. 
While  such  parks  and  gravel-sUde  areas  often  afford  excellent  gra^ii^,  th^ 
are  usuaQy  both  local  and  relatively  small  and  serve  chiefly  to  increase  the 
grazing  value  of  the  forest  areas  in  which  they  occur. 

Of  all  the  prisere  communities,  those  of  sandhillB  and  dunes  are  probably 
the  most  widely  distributed  and  most  important.  They  have  been  found  and 
studied  in  each  of  the  16  Western  States,  where  they  may  occur  as  sandhill 
regions  of  large  extent,  as  river  dunes  or  ocean  dunes.    The  most  extensive 


A.  Scral  sitnges  in  PBndhillf,  tlie  subflimax  griisscs  Andropogon  and  Calamoiilfa,  Agate, 

NcbruHka. 

B.  Serai  slaRes  in  bod  lantis.  Alripkx  comigata,  nitllaltii,  and  confertifoUa  the  chief  domi- 

nanta,  Ciseo,  Utah, 
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Bftndhill  areas  occur  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  though  they  are 
scattered  throughout  the  grassland  climax  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  Such  areas  differ  from  dunes  chiefly  in  extent  and  complexity, 
and  in  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  connected  with  an  active  shore-lMe 
from  which  the  sand  is  derived.  They  are  essentially  stable  dunes  with  blow- 
outs as  characteristic  features,  and  for  the  most  part  they  exhibit  subclimax 
communities.  The  succession  in  sandhillB  and  dunes  is  practically  identical 
for  the  same  climax,  but  differs  greatly  between  climaxes,  especially  in  the 
later  stages.  The  largest  and  most  important  sandhill  region  is  that  of  cen- 
tral Nebraska,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles.  It  has 
received  much  study  during  the  past  30  years,  and  the  ecological  results  have 
been  summarised  by  Pool  (1914)  in  a  monograph  on  their  vegetation.  The 
tjrpical  community  of  the  flandhills  is  the  bunch-grass  subclimax,  consisting 
of  Andrapogan  hattii  and  A.  9eapcariti8.  The  blow-sand  condition,  tjrpical  of 
blowouts  especially,  is  indicated  by  Redfiddia,  Pwralea,  and  Peialostenumf 
which  have  little  or  no  grazing  value.  More  stable  conditions  are  denoted  by 
Muhleribergia  and  CaiamovUfa,  and  these  are  correlated  with  increasing  grac- 
ing value.  The  next  stage  is  that  of  the  Andrapogon  subclimax,  which  pos- 
sesses a  much  higher  value.  By  the  entrance  of  SHpa  and  Koeleria,  the  bunch- 
grass  subclimax  passes  into  the  true  prairie,  while  in  the  western  portion  the 
invasion  of  Bauieloua  and  BvJbilia  indicates  the  appearance  of  the  short-$p-ass 
climax,  or  of  mixed  prairie  when  Stipa  and  Agrapyrum  occur  also.  The  hydro- 
sere  is  a  regular  feature  of  the  innumerable  wet  valleys  and  of  the  extensive 
lake  region.  The  first  community  to  indicate  grazing  is  composed  of  rushes 
and  sedges,  and  this  changes  slowly  into  the  typical  meadow  associes  of 
Agropyrum,  Andropogan,  ElymtLSf  Panicvmj  and  Spartina,  which  is  essentially 
an  extra-regional  portion  of  the  subclimax  prairie.  The  gra^ii^  value  of 
such  a  group  of  dominants  is  obvious,  but  in  practice  such  meadows  are  used 
for  hay,  since  the  hills  furnish  ample  summer  grazing  (plate  67). 

like  the  sandhills,  bad  lands  are  found  throughout  the  West.  Massive 
bad-land  complexes  are  most  typical  of  the  States  which  touch  the  Black 
HiUs,  but  they  are  frequent  also  in  practically  all  those  along  the  Bocky 
Mountaia  axis,  while  outlying  areas  of  much  interest  are  found  in  Texas, 
Oregon,  and  California.  The  actual  communities  of  the  sere  likewise  differ 
with  the  climax.  The  two  most  important  seres  are  the  xeroeere  of  the 
Tertiary  bad  lands  in  the  Great  Plains  region  of  the  grassland  climax,  and  the 
halosere  of  the  Great  Basin  sagebrush  climax.  The  former  possesses  a  niun- 
ber  of  herbaceous  stages  which  have  an  increasing  value  for  sheep-grazing  as 
they  become  denser,  but  grazing  proper  is  indicated  only  when  Agropyrum 
becomes  abundant.  BauieUma  and  sometimes  BvJbiUs  also  enter  somewhat 
later  to  form  mixed  prairie,  and  the  latter  then  becomes  definitely  constituted 
by  the  appearance  of  Stipa.  The  lower  valleys  are  often  controlled  for  a  time 
by  sagebrush,  but  this  ultimately  yields  to  the  grasses.  The  juxtaposition  of 
weed,  grass,  and  sagebrush  types  indicates  the  value  of  bad  land  areas  for 
mixed  grazing,  and  suggests  tiie  importance  of  hastening  the  course  of  suc- 
cession in  them.  The  bad  lands  of  tiie  sagebrush  climax  are  characterized  in 
the  intial  stages  by  colonies  of  halophytic  annuals,  which  have  some  grazing 
value  where  they  make  a  definite  cover.  The  first  stage  of  much  importance 
is  formed  by  the  low  perennial  species  of  AtripUXf  such  as  A.  nuttalUi,  A. 
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carrugaia,  and  A»  pabukartB.  These  are  followed  by  Afriplex  eonfertifolia  and 
OrayiGf  which  furnish  forage  of  much  better  quality  and  larger  amount,  and 
these  are  finally  invaded  by  AriemUia  tridenUUa  to  form  the  mixed  or  pure 
grazing  type  bo  characteristic  of  the  Great  Basin  and  its  outlying  regions. 
In  the  bad  lands  of  the  Painted  Desert  in  northern  Arisona,  the  general  course 
of  the  sere  is  much  the  same,  but  the  grasses  replace  AtripUx.  The  normal 
sequence  in  the  subclimax  stages  is  the  replacement  of  Spordbohia  airoides  by 
Hilaria  jamesii,  and  this  by  BouUloua,  often  with  Muhlenbergia  also.  The 
course  of  development  in  the  halophytic  bad  lands  is  essentially  a  part  of  the 
widespread  succession  in  saline  busins,  except  that  the  latter  often  begins  in 
water.  Shantz  (1916:233)  has  indicated  the  course  of  the  succession  in 
detail)  and  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  first  important  indicators  of 
grazing  are  usually  scrub  dominants,  Saroobatus  and  Afriplex.  Some  of  the 
playas  of  the  Southwest  are  intensely  saline,  and  show  essentially  the  same 
communities,  but  the  majority  are  secondary  in  nature  and  belong  to  the 
subsere. 

Subsere  communities  as  indicators. — Subseres  are  developed  in  secondary 
areas,  such  as  are  regularly  produced  by  fire  or  cultivation.  They  occiu*  also 
in  other  bare  areas  in  which  the  disturbance  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
soil  or  to  make  extreme  conditions  for  ecesis.  They  are  a  constant  feature  of 
overgrazing  and  a  normal  consequence  of  the  presence  and  activity  of  man. 
They  are  usually  local  and  of  small  extent,  but  in  the  case  of  fire  they  may 
occupy  hundreds  of  square  miles.  The  successional  movement  is  normally 
rapid,  but  its  progress  may  be  slowed  or  stopped  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
distiu'bing  agency.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  area  concerned  may  be  held 
more  or  less  permanently  in  a  subclimax  or  other  serai  stage.  The  most  im- 
portant and  extensive  subseral  commimities  are  those  due  to  fire.  The  con- 
sequences of  overgrazing  often  cover  great  stretches,  but  the  actual  com- 
mimities change  more  or  less,  or  they  are  much  interrupted.  Those  due  to 
cultivation  are  usually  confined  to  fields,  though  many  of  the  dominants 
become  extended  to  roadsides,  and  some  even  enter  the  natural  vegetation. 
While  they  often  have  grazing  value,  it  is  incidental  and  temporary  and  their 
chief  value  lies  in  connection  with  utilization  as  supplementary  forage  crops, 
as  already  indicated  for  Salaola,  HdiardhuB,  Meliloius,  and  others  (plate  68). 

Certain  grasses,  such  as  Poa,  Avenay  and  BromuSf  have  become  widespread 
dominants  as  a  consequence  of  the  combined  action  of  two  or  more  agencies. 
In  the  case  of  Avena  and  BromuSf  the  species  concerned,  A.  fatua^  B.  tectarum, 
B.  rvbens,  etc.,  are  annuals  which  have  replaced  the  native  donunants  as  a 
general  result  of  the  combined  effect  of  overgrazing  and  fire.  As  annual 
grasses,  these  should  have  a  low  grazing  value,  but  this  is  much  less  true  of 
Avena  than  Bromue,  owing  largely  to  the  difference  in  size  and  habit.  Ehren 
Avena  is  less  valuable  than  the  native  perennial  grasses  which  they  usually 
replace,  and  this  suggests  the  desirability  of  taking  advantage  of  the  principles 
of  succession  to  restore  the  original  community  where  it  has  not  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Poa  pratensis  as  a  perennial  grass  of  meadows  has  practi- 
cally the  same  ecological  habits  and  grazing  value  as  the  prairie  dominants 
which  it  replaces.  Its  rapid  spread  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  of  the  true 
prairieR  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  certain  amount  of  disturbance,  but 
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Poa  is  not  a  true  serai  consocies,  such  as  the  annual  Avena  and  Bramus. 
Among  other  such  consocies  of  importance  are  PlatUago  paJtagonica^  Porivr 
hca  oleracea,  Boerhavia  tajrreyana,  and  Polygonum  amadare.  These  are  all 
indicators  of  distiu*bance,  particularly  overgrazing,  but  in  the  green  condition 
they  also  have  more  or  less  value  as  indicators  of  an  available  weed  type. 
Other  indicators  of  disturbance  are  represented  by  such  plants  as  Hilaria 
mutica,  Sderopogon  brmfoliuSy  Franseria,  and  Bvlbilis.  These  occur  in  playas 
or  "swags"  which  are  subject  to  flooding  and  in  which  a  thin  annual  layer  of 
silt  is  often  deposited  as  weU.  The  first  two  are  commonly  associated,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  disturbance  of  the  Hilaria  consocies  by  trampling 
and  overgrazing  favors  the  spread  of  Scleropogon.  Tobosa  swags  are  typical 
serai  areas  in  the  desert  scrub  as  well  as  in  the  zone  of  savannah  which  lies 
between  this  and  the  desert  plains.  In  the  latter  particularly,  Hilaria  is  a 
characteristic  subclimax,  in  which  Sderopogon  is  usually  an  indicator  of 
grazing  disturbance,  frequently  with  a  similar  associate,  Sporobohis  auri- 
culatua.  Hilaria  is  an  indicator  of  summer  grazing,  while  the  other  two  are 
rarely  grazed  except  under  drought  conditions.  The  playas  of  the  southern 
Great  Plains  are  marked  by  a  similar  subsere,  in  which  Franseria  is  the  im- 
portant early  stage  and  Bvlbilia  the  subclimax.  Both  of  these  are  grazing 
indicators,  though  the  value  of  the  Frameria  is  relatively  small  (plate  69). 

Fire  indicators  and  grazing  — ^The  typical  indicators  of  fire  are  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  they  may  have  a  direct  or  indirect  relation  to  grazing.  The 
indicators  may  tiiemselves  be  browsed,  or  they  may  be  associated  with  layers 
of  herbs  or  shrubs  which  furnish  feed.  Grasses  and  other  herbs  may  indicate 
fire,  but  are  usually  associated  with  woody  indicators  or  their  relics.  The 
most  important  "bum"  commimities  are  pine  forest,  aspen  woodland,  chap- 
arral, and  savannah.  In  addition,  there  are  grass  and  sagebrush  parks  which 
also  represent  subseres  initiated  by  fire.  Savannah  has  already  been  con- 
sidered, while  the  grazing  value  of  grass  parks  is  obvious.  Sagebrush  and 
chaparral  are  primarily  browse  types,  though  they  contain  a  larger  or  smaller 
amount  of  grass  or  herbs  as  well.  Whta  young,  aspen  woodland  furnishes  a 
large  amount  of  browse,  but  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  more  or  less  luxuriant 
ground  cover.  This  changes  with  the  coiurse  of  succession  from  firegrass, 
fireweed,  and  other  pioneers  to  the  characteristic  mixed  layer  communities 
of  the  mature  aspen  subclimax.  The  latter  exhibits  three  chief  grazing  types, 
herb,  grass,  and  shrub,  of  which  the  first  is  the  most  common  and  the  second 
the  most  valuable.  The  pine  communities  which  regularly  indicate  biuns  are 
lodgepole  and  knobcone  forests.  The  subcUmax  of  lodgepole,  Piniis  contorta, 
is  much  the  most  extensive  and  important,  occurring  in  both  the  montane 
and  subalpine  zones  of  the  Petran  and  Sierran  regions.  The  community  of 
knobcone  pine,  PiniLs  aUeniuUa,  is  a  similar  fire  subcUmax,  but  it  is  confined 
to  southern  Oregon  and  California.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  matine 
lodgepole  forest  is  almost  completely  without  a  groimd  cover,  and  hence  pos- 
sesses almost  no  grazing  value.  In  its  earlier  stages,  herb  and  grass  associes 
are  well-developed,  and  for  a  time  aspen  scrub  may  form  a  t3rpical  stage.  In 
the  Coast  forest,  Pseridoiauga  and  Larix  are  fire  indicators  and  their  commu- 
nities exhibit  herb  and  shrub  layers  in  the  early  stages  especially. 
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CARRYING  CAPACITY. 

Nature  and  edgniflcance.. — ^The  practical  measure  of  the  value  of  a  range  is 
its  carrying  capacity.  By  this  is  meant  the  numb^  of  animals  which  can  be 
graaed  upon  it,  expressed  in  terms  of  imit  area,  such  as  the  number  of  head 
grazed  upon  a  section  (640  acres),  or  the  number  of  acres  required  to  support  a 
sin^e  animal.  It  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  cattle  as  a  basis,  though  it 
is  better  to  indicate  it  in  terms  of  the  animal  to  which  the  range  is  best  adapted, 
especially  in  the  case  of  mixed  grazing.  As  used  at  present,  carrying  capacity 
is  only  a  relative  measure  of  the  food  value  of  a  range  or  type.  This  is  due  to 
several  facts  which  introduce  elements  of  uncertainty.  Few  grazing  types  aie 
uniform,  either  in  density  or  composition,  and  the  utilization  of  any  dominant 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  its  associates.  Even  greater  variation  in 
carrying  capacity  results  from  annual  fluctuations  in  rainfall.  On  the  animal 
side,  each  kind  of  stock  has  its  own  preferences,  as  that  of  cattle  for  grass  and 
sheep  for  herbs,  while  horses  and  sheep  utilize  a  forage  cover  much  more 
completely  than  cattle.  Similar  great  differences  result  from  the  methods  of 
handling  stock,  especially  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  herding  by  ages  or 
classes,  or  in  the  open  or  band  system,  with  respect  to  water,  salting,  etc. 
Carrying  capacity  may  vary  significantly  with  the  breed  of  stock,  and  it  is 
obviously  affected  by  winter  feeding  in  regions  of  year-long  range.  Finally, 
perhaps  the  largest  element  of  uncertainty  lies  in  the  great  variation  in  the 
size  and  condition  of  stock  when  turned  off  of  the  range.  As  a  consequence, 
it  is  clear  that  more  exact  measures  must  be  introduced,  which  will  permit  an 
accurate  comparison  of  different  ranges  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  guide 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  same  range.  The  Forest  Service  (Jardine 
and  Hurtt,  1917)  has  already  done  much  in  this  connection,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  extensive  measurement  of  carrying  capacity,  while  the  office  of 
Diy-Land  Agriculture  (Sarvis,  1919)  has  developed  a  basic  method  of  inten- 
sive measurement.  By  the  proper  combination  of  these  two  methods,  it  will 
be  possible  to  secure  an  exact  measure  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  aU  grazing 
types,  as  well  as  of  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  and  under  different 
kinds  of  management. 

Determining  factors. — With  respect  to  the  plant  cover  alone,  the  carrying 
capacity  of  a  grazing  type  is  summed  up  in  the  total  amount  of  the  annual  crop 
of  forage.  But  the  total  yield  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  value  and 
utilization.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  composition  of 
the  type,  the  palatability  and  nutritive  value  of  the  dominants  and  sub- 
dominants,  the  duration  and  timeliness  of  the  grazing  season,  and  the  effects 
of  the  climatic  cycle.  Most  of  these  factors  are  susceptible  of  exact  measure- 
ment, particularly  the  structure  and  yield  of  each  type,  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  dominants,  agid  the  response  to  annual  variations  in  rainfall. 
Their  practical  significance,  however,  is  subject  to  the  test  of  actual  graz- 
ing, and  hence  it  is  imperative  to  take  into  account  the  relation  of  each  to 
the  type  of  grazing  indicated  by  the  community.  AU  of  these  relations  are 
sunmied  up  in  grazing  management,  in  which  the  kind  of  stock,  the  organi- 
sation of  the  range,  and  the  method  of  handling  are  the  determining  factors. 
These  are  determined  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  annual  yield  of  forage, 
and  in  turn  react  decisively  upon  it.    They  are  considered  briefly  in  the  f ol- 
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lowing  paragraphs,  while  their  part  in  overgranng  is  discussed  in  the  next 
section,  and  their  relation  to  increased  carrying  capacity  under  that  dealing 
with  range  improvement. 

Belatlon  to  eommunities  and  dominants.— The  general  value  of  climax 
and  serai  communities  as  grazing  indicators  has  already  been  discussed.  This 
is  related  directly  to  the  carrying  capacity,  which  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  dominants  and  subdominants  and  their  groupings.  The  value  of  a 
dominant  is  determined  primarily  by  its  total  yield,  palatability,  and  nutri- 
tion content,  but  it  is  affected  in  the  taiost  striking  fashion  by  associated 
dominants.  In  fact,  palatability  is  regularly  the  controlling  factor,  since  a 
grass  of  high  yield  and  nutrition  content  may  remain  untouched  in  a  com- 
munity of  more  palatable  species,  while  it  may  be  completely  utilized  when 
forming  a  pure  community  or  in  the  absence  of  more  succulent  forage.  Thus, 
the  question  of  relative  palatability  becomes  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
study  of  overgrazing  and  of  range  improvement.  It  varies  with  the  kind  and 
breed  of  stock,  with  the  phases  of  the  climatic  cyde,  and  with  the  year  or 
season. 

With  respect  to  total  yield,  the  relative  importance  of  dominants  may 
be  best  illustrated  by  the  grassland  climax.  The  tall-grasses  produce  more 
forage  than  the  short-grasses,  and  the  sod-grasses  more  than  the  bunch- 
grasses;  but  a  tall  bunch-grass,  such  as  Agropyrum  spicatum  or  Andropogon 
haUiif  may  yield  more  heavily  than  a  short-grass  like  Bautdoua  graciiiSy  though 
the  latter  is  more  palatable  and  hence  more  completely  utilized.  A  short- 
grass  like  BvJIbUis,  which  forms  a  compact  turf,  has  a  higher  carrying  capacity 
than  BovieUma  graciUa  with  an  open  turf,  while  the  latter  excels  the  more 
open  B.  eriopoda  as  well  as  the  bunch-like  B.  rothrockii.  A  mixed  community 
of  tall-  and  short-grasses  has  much  the  highest  carrying  capacity  of  aU,  and  of 
these  the  most  productive  is  one  in  which  the  lower  layer  is  BvJbilis.  Sub- 
dominants  whidi  approach  the  grasses  in  palatability  have  a  similar  r6le  in 
increasing  carrying  capacity,  but  the  great  majority  are  less  palatable  and 
decrease  the  yield  in  proportion  to  their  luxuriance.  Grasses  also  affect  the 
carrying  capacity  by  virtue  of  different  times  of  development.  A  community 
which  contains  SUpa  spariea  or  comata  permits  earlier  grazing  than  others, 
while  a  mixed  prairie  with  SUpa,  Agropyrum,  and  short-grasses  not  only 
affords  the  longest  season,  but  likewise  the  most  continuous  production  of 
forage.  The  relative  yield  of  tall-  and  short-grasses  is  also  affected  by  the  rain- 
fall of  wet  and  dry  periods.  The  yield  of  tall-grasses  seems  to  be  reduced 
proportionately  more  than  that  of  shorirgrasses  by  a  drought  period  and  is 
correspondingly  greater  during  a  wet  period  (plate  70). 

The  relation  of  grouping  to  palatability  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  mixed 
prairie  and  true  prairie,  though  it  exists  in  aU  communities  where  two  or  more 
dominants  differ  in  this  respect.  In  general,  SUpa  comata  is  most  readily 
eaten,  Agropyrum  glaucum  slightly  less  so,  and  Andropogon  wirparius  little  or 
not  at  all,  when  they  occur  in  mixture  or  as  altemes.  As  a  consequence,  SUpa 
is  often  eaten  out  or  kept  down  to  such  an  extent  that  it  fails  to  fruit.  In  its 
absence  Agropyrum  bears  the  brunt  of  the  grazing  and  sooner  or  later  decreases 
to  a  marked  degree,  thus  making  the  shorirgrasses  more  available.  In  spite  of 
their  high  value,  the  latter  are  less  succulent  and  seem  to  be  less  palatable 
during  the  growing  season.    It  is  only  after  SUpa  and  Agropyrum  have  dis- 
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appeared  and  the  short-grasses  have  been  grazed  closely  that  Andropogan  is 
brought  into  requisition.  Under  such  conditions,  which  obtain  frequently 
during  drought  periods,  it  is  grazed  fuUy  as  closely  as  the  other  grasses  are 
normally.  In  ordinary  years  a  similar  result  can  be  secured  by  burning  the 
dead  stems  and  keeping  the  bunches  grazed  while  they  are  green.  The 
relation  of  Koeleria  to  its  associates  is  less  clear,  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  often 
present  but  rarely  dominant,  combined  with  its  early  growth  and  succulence, 
suggests  that  it  resembles  Stipa  in  being  grazed  heavily. 

With  reference  to  the  dominants,  conditions  are  similar  in  the  true  prairies, 
except  for  the  absence  of  the  short-grasses.  Differences  in  palatability  are 
expressed  chiefly  in  the  emphasis  of  the  subdominants,  with  the  result  that 
they  often  exceed  the  grasses  in  total  yield.  Practically  aU  the  herbs  are 
inferior  to  the  grasses  in  palatabiUty,  and  they  are  lightly  grazed  as  a  rule, 
until  the  grasses  have  b^un  to  disappear.  Various  stages  of  this  process  are 
seen  in  pastures,  the  more  palatable  species  dropping  out  first,  followed  by 
those  less  and  less  palatable  untU  only  the  most  unpalatable  ones,  such  as 
Solidago,  Artemisia,  Verbena,  etc.,  remain  as  indicators  of  overgrazing.  The 
desert  plains  have  a  large  number  of  dominants  and  a  corresponding  number 
of  groupings.  As  a  consequence,  differences  in  palatability  play  a  decisive 
part  in  them  also.  The  species  of  Boutdoua  are  most  readily  eaten,  those  of 
Aristida  less  readily,  while  Andropogan  and  Heteropogon  are  eaten  little  or  not 
at  all  until  the  supply  of  the  others  runs  low.  As  a  result,  the  presence  of 
Aristida  and  Heteropogon  serves  to  indicate  overgrazing  of  BoiUelouaf  while 
their  increase  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  d^ree. 

Nutrition  content. — ^A  scrutiny  of  the  following  tables  will  show  that  differ- 
ences in  palatabiUty  are  much  more  important  than  those  of  nutrition  content, 
as  shown  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  dominants  and  subdominants.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  s6me  grasses  which  ordinarily  are  grazed  little  or  not  at  all 
possessing  as  high  a  nutrition  content  as  the  best  species  of  the  range.  It  is 
equally  surprising  to  find  that  many  annuals  possess  apparently  a  higher 
nutritive  value  than  related  perennial  species  of  much  greater  grazing 
value.  The  native  grasses  have  much  the  same  composition  as  the  cultivated 
ones,  while  the  sedges  run  higher  in  protein  and  carbohydrates  than  the 
grasses.  The  rushes  have  about  the  same  protein  content  as  the  sedges,  but 
are  slightly  higher  in  carbohydrate.  The  legmnes,  other  herbs,  and  dicotyl 
shrubs  are  the  highest  in  protein,  and  low  in  crude  fiber,  while  the  shrubs 
contain  as  a  rule  the  species  of  highest  fat  content.  The  emergency  forage 
plants,  such  as  Dasylirium,  Nolina,  and  Yucca,  are  lowest  in  protein  and  high- 
est in  crude  fiber.  The  cacti  are  lowest  in  crude  fiber,  low  in  protein,  highest 
in  ash,  in  starch,  sugars,  etc.,  and  in  the  water-content  of  the  green  plants. 

The  data  in  the  tables  below  have  been  gathered  chiefly  from  the  following 
sources:  Cassidy  and  O'Brine  (1890),  Shepard  and  Williams  (1894),  Shepard 
and  Saunders  (1901),  Knight,  Hepner,  and  Nelson  (1905,  1906,  1908,  1911), 
Kennedy  and  Dinsmore  (1906, 1909),  Griffiths  and  Hare  (1907),  Vinson  (1911), 
Griffiths  (1915),  and  Wooton  (1918).  The  table  of  the  average  composition 
of  different  groups  of  plants  is  from  Knight,  Hepner,  and  Nelson  (1911: 12), 
and  that  of  average  digestion  coefficients  from  Kennedy  and  Dinsmore 
(1909:35). 


A,  Mixed  turf  of  tall-iT"''*' '^!f™/'^"'"}andahort-(p'as«  (BH/6i7w),Win 

B.  Pure  turf  of  short-grass  {Hulbilis),  Ardniore,  Soutli  Diikota. 
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Qbassbb. 


species. 

Ash. 

Ether 
extract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Nitrogen- 
free 
extract. 

Protein. 

» 

p.  d, 
4.73 
8.23 
3.86 
9.90 

11.40 
7.21 
•  6.66 
6.52 
6.94 
7.16 
6.05 
6.33 
8.05 
7.20 
8.10 
9.11 

10.09 
8.25 
7.64 

10.27 
4.86 

11.07 
9.63 
6.53 
6.84 

10.07 
7.68 
6.21 
7.39 

11.15 
9.51 
4.16 

23.96 

10.51 
6.92 
4.34 
6.39 

10.96 

12.93 

10.68 
4.68 
7.21 

10.66 
9.96 
8.85 
7.96 

10.10 
6.33 

10.10 

14.53 
8.09 
6.30 

10.64 
6.23 
7.44 

p.  et. 
2.00 
2.90 
2.99 
3.02 
1.61 
3.34 
3.19 
1.97 
1.70 
1.64 
2.29 
3.01 
0.90 
2.55 
1.42 
2.01 
2.29 
3.18 
1.87 
1.74 
1.43 
2.59 
1.94 
1.58 
2.12 
1.90 
2.21 
2.71 
1.79 
4.95 
2.89 
2.07 
3.56 
2.11 
2.15 
2.35 
1.82 
2.15 
1.96 
3.45 
2.56 
1.57 
2.15 
2.28 
2.23 
2.81 
2.27 
1.97 
2.44 
2.60 
2.22 
2.09 
1.40 
1.67 
2.47 

p.  et, 
36.15 
34.30 
31.26 
30.84 
32.17 
31.84 
33.81 
38.70 
37.64 
36.78 
34.39 
32.36 
34.50 
34.89 
36.87 
28.24 
16.28 
30.55 
30:94 
33.92 
34.68 
34.97 
32.86 
36.67 
35.11 
30.90 
35.23 
29.50 
35.80 
29.91 
28.66 
33.24 
24.11 
25.29 
34.92 
35.52 
39.59 
16.69 
32.19 
27.24 
18.71 
35.75 
29.06 
31.08 
34.51 
37.77 
35.61 
39.55 
28.79 
17.70 
32.19 
35.81 
35.58 
81.17 
29.45 

Pi  ct. 
48.56 
44.92 
52.12 
50.09 
47.82 
49.54 
49.35 
44.87 
49.54 
48.00 
51.31 
44.13 
50.54 
49.71 
46.18 
55.36 
67.28 
50.95 
54.84 
48.76 
50.79 
45.10 
49.23 
50.55 
46.96 
42.00 
43.94 
52.11 
44.68 
38.28 
49.88 
55.00 
29.86 
54.74 
46.88 
49.29 
46.14 
63.62 
42.44 
44.53 
64.57 
47.84 
49.50 
47.12 
46.24 
41.93 
43.21 
46.32 
43.44 
56.24 
48.30 
50.66 
43.02 
53.50 
50.49 

p.  et. 
8.56 
9.65 
9.77 
6.15 
7.00 
8.07 
6.99 
7.94 
4.17 
6.42 
5.96 

14.17 
6.01 
5.66 
7.43 
5.28 
4.06 
7.07 
4.71 
5.31 
8.24 
6.27 
6.34 
4.67 
8.97 
9.80 

10.94 
9.47 

10.34 

15.71 
9.06 
5.53 

18.51 
7.35 
9.13 
8.50 
6.06 
6.58 

10.48 

14.10 
9.48 
7.63 
8.63 
9.56 
8.17 
9.53 
8.81 
5.83 

15.23 
8.93 
9.20 
5.14 
9.36 
7.42 
7.15 

gl  Aucum r .  ^ 

Bcribneri 

flpicfttom .......  t  T .  T 

AgiY^otUi  Alhft, ....,, 

hiemalis 

ADdiopocon  f  uroatufl 

hfi^lii 

Baccharoides 

soopftrius 

aorghum  halepense. 
Arifltida  oalifomica 

di  varioata 

purpurea  longueta. 

micrantha. . . . 
hafliramea 

Alpena  f  atua 

Bouteloua  bromoidea 

eiiopoda 

gracilis 

himita... 

raoemosa.  •••••.•.... 

rothrockii 

aristidoides 

ixdystaohya 

Bromuii  ciliatuii 

ioermiff 

marginatufl 

hordeaoeuB 

rubenfl 

tectorum 

Bulbilia  daotyloidea 

CalamaffTOstia  canadensis 

purpurascens 

CalamovUf  a  longif  olia 

Cenohrus  tribuloides 

Chloris  elegans 

Dactylis  c^omerata 

Danthonia  intermedia 

Desohampeia  caeepitosa 

Distichlis  spioata 

Echinochloa  cnis^aiii 

condensatuB 

sitanion 

triticoides 

major 

Eriocoma  ouapidata 

Feetuoa  ovina 

ftcabrella 

megalura 

octoflora 
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QRAflsas— ecmfimiaii. 


Species. 

Ash. 

Ether 
esctract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Nitiogen- 

free 
extract. 

Pkotein. 

Heteropogon  oontorttu 

p.  d. 
6.01 
9.37 
8.66 
8.17 

10.83 

11.77 
6.86 
6.60 
7.46 

26.79 
6.12 

12.36 
6.63 

11.82 

11.96 
6.26 

10.46 
4.83 
7.34 
7.80 
6.36 
7.14 
6.74 
6.26 
6.06 
7.77 
4.38 
6.09 
9.46 

11.67 
7.98 
8.69 

13.32 

11.17 

12.16 
6.16 
7.66 
8.39 
7.76 

10.46 
7.16 
7.05 
6.49 
8.63 
6.70 
6.63 
8.23 
4.78 
7.80 
8.04 
6.36 
7.30 

p.  cL 
1.44 
2.09 
2.41 
1.66 
3.39 
1.96 
2.00 
2.62 
3.03 
3.17 
2.69 
2.63 
2.28 
1.67 
2.38 
2.26 
1.73 
2.33 
1.94 
2.92 
1.80 
2.68 
2.97 
2.69 
2.06 
3.17 
2.64 
4.11 
2.92 
2.68 
1.77 
2.02 
4.34 
3.24 
2.87 
2.26 
2.00 
1.78 
2.31 
2.26 
2.40 
1.67 
1.31 
1.70 
2.31 
2.37 
1.67 
2.46 
2.77 
2.61 
2.46 
0.70 

p.  cL 
33.28 
24.61 
31.96 
32.77 
31.90 
33.02 
36.99 
30.70 
33.94 
29.90 
26.72 
31.03 
36.63 
36.31 
29.97 
83.62 
30.26 
32.20 
37.44 
36.97 
29.89 
36.76 
33.73 
31.92 
33.68 
34.39 
26.11 
31.43 
19.40 
24.41 
38.16 
30.41 
16.97 
36.22 
16.40 
36.79 
36.21 
32.19 
33.70 
33.42 
33.30 
33.49 
34.01 
32.27 
34.40 
38.67 
36.90 
23.81 
34.08 
30.87 
32.91 
28.80 

p.  cL 
64.79 
66.26 
48.39 
60.32 
42.40 
44.66 
47.72 
49.47 
46.98 
36.21 
69.72 
46.31 
49.69 
38.71 
46.72 
61.62 
46.97 
61.69 
46.30 
44.40 
60.65 
47.90 
60.31 
61.60 
62.17 
46.38 
68.19 
61.07 
69.47 
62.17 
46.94 
61.20 
66.91 
38.21 
69.91 
47.16 
47.74 
48.92 
60.31 
48.11 
60.37 
60.03 
61.13 
47.93 
49.73 
45.38 
47.20 
60.61 
41.30 
49.77 
47.08 
49.30 

p.  cL 
4.48 
8.77 
8.69 
7.08 
11.48 
8.60 
7.43 
11.66 
8.60 
4.93 
6.86 
7.77 
6.97 
12.69 
9.97 
6.45 
10.69 
8.95 
6.98 
8.91 
12.30 
6.62 
7.25 
7.63 
7.04 
8.29 
8.68 
8.30 
8.76 
9.27 
6.16 
7.78 
9.46 
12.16 
8.67 
7.64 
7.40 
8.72 
6.92 
5.76 
6.77 
7.86 
7.06 
9.67 
6.86 
7.16 
6.20 
8.34 
14.05 
8.71 
12.20 
3.80 

Hilaria  oenchroides 

jameeU 

mutica 

Honlfaiin  juhfituni 

miirimifn 

nodosum 

Koeleria  cristata 

Muhlenbergia  gracilis 

granillima 

porteri 

Mimroa  sqoanosa 

vinEi^tum 

Phlewn  alpiDiim ......    ,    .    , . 

prstfffiifle.a   . 

Phragmites  communis 

Poa  arotaoa 

arida 

oompressa 

nevadensis 

praten0is,...x 

rupioola 

Aandhergii 

tenuifolia 

Poljrpogon  monspelienais 

Sohedonnardus  tezanus 

Sderopogon  hrevifoUus 

Setaiia  glauca 

itaUoa 

viridis 

Spartina  os^osuroides 

gracilis 

Sporobolus  aiioides 

asperifoUus 

aurioulatus 

brevifoUus 

ciyptandnis 

fleoniosus 

wrightii 

Sdpa  comata 

eminens 

setigera 

spartea 

vtaeyi 

viridula 

Trisetum  subspicatum 

Zeamays 
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SSDGBS,  RUBHBB, 

,  AMD  HOBSSTAILa. 

Species. 

Ash. 

Ether 
extract. 

Grade 
fiber. 

Nitrogen- 
free 

extract. 

Grade 
protein. 

Cares  ftrurtata 

p.  d. 

6.49 

6.99 

6.81 

7.41 

6.24 

6.71 

8.46 

7.85 

5.94 

9.59 

9.12 

10.30 

11.13 

8.72 

8.03 

9.43 

10.66 

13.30 

18.62 

7.25 

10.24 

11.30 

13.42 

3.73 

5.47 

6.51 

6.39 

9.32 

6.38 

5.79 

21.58 

p.  cf . 
2.46 
2.17 
1.44 
1.46 
3.09 
1,79 
1.94 
3.39 
2.86 
2.66 
1.96 
2.40 
2.52 
2.32 
1.61 
2.18 
2.39 
2.73 
2.14 
1.56 
1.59 
1.14 
1.69 
2.78 
2.09 
1.53 
1.66 
1.11 
1.66 
1.82 
2.26 

p.  cf. 

31.55 

29.08 

31.84 

36.27 

29.74 

29.04 

34.28 

28.60 

31.67 

27.00 

32.33 

26.79 

30.18 

34.16 

30.84 

30.93 

32.66 

29.41 

26.94 

34.20 

29.07 

32.56 

30.81 

26.34 

29.01 

35.64 

24.38 

31.25 

25.90 

37.07 

23.60 

p.  cf. 

49.61 

50.03 

43.74 

47.02 

51.87 

61.09 

45.83 

63.21 

47.66 

44.00 

48.61 

46.66 

44.97 

46.66 

47.28 

47.25 

47.51 

44.47 

42.79 

53.21 

48.18 

44.95 

44.66 

69.44 

54.72 

46.47 

54.06 

46.95 

49.31 

48.39 

42.00 

p.  ct. 

10.00 

12.72 

16.17 

7.86 

9.06 

12.37 

9.50 

7.05 

11.88 

16.84 

8.08 

14.86 

11.24 

8.24 

12.24 

10.21 

6.90 

10.09 

9.50 

3.79 

10.91 

10.05 

9.62 

7.71 

8.71 

10.86 

13.62 

12.37 

16.76 

6.93 

10.66 

atrata 

aQuatiliff 

h^}m 

doni^ani 

festiva 

laaxiginoea 

nova 

pennflylvanica 

nipeetrifl 

■iooata 

uiriinilata 

vulDincMdea 

H^lfo^hAriff  ac^iminata 

obtusa ............ 

palustris 

Beirpus  atioyirens 

fluTiatilis 

laoustiis 

nnngiwfia 

Darviflonini 

JttneuB  balticua 

mert^n'fiaimi 

nodoeua 

parryi 

tenuis 

Equisetum  levigatum 

LaauicBS,  Natthd. 


Spcdee.  • 


Aatracalus  bisuleatus . . . 

oarolinianus. 

Hedysanim  philoscia. . . 

Lotus  ameiicanus 

Lathyrus  ooiiaoeus 

Lupinus  argenteus 

holoeerioeus 

leuoophyUuB. . 

lyalli 

plattensis 

riTularls 

Thermopsls  diTaiicarpa. 

TrifoUum  dasyphyllum. 

monanthum.. 

parrsri 

Vida  linearis 


Water. 


6.87 


Ash. 


8.23 
9.09 
6.80 
9.05 
7.32 
8.12 
6.28 
6.12 

11.59 
9.17 

10.63 
5.71 
9.76 
9.37 
8.42 
7.93 


Ether 

Grade 

extract. 

fiber. 

1.42 

28.76 

1.34 

28.00 

1.13 

22.42 

2.96 

23.28 

4.02 

27.66 

3.18 

27.01 

6.62 

14.43 

3.64 

16.76 

5.08 

21.37 

1.98 

17.93 

7.11 

16.36 

2.87 

26.93 

1.91 

27.37 

6.04 

18.83 

2.59 

23.78 

1.96 

27.16 

Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 


43.90 
40.23 
51.69 
45.67 
44.83 
40.05 
48.80 
61.64 
42.58 
57.24 
38.63 
49.32 
45.72 
41.19 
45.17 
40.73 


Grade 
protein. 


17.69 
21.34 
17.96 
19.04 
9.31 
21.63 
26.87 
18.84 
19.88 
13.68 
27.27 
16.17 
15.24 
24.57 
20.04 
22.22 
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"LmauHWA,  CmnvAVMD, 


Spedes. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Ether 
extract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Nltro- 
gen-fiee 
extract. 

Crude 
protein. 

Medioago  aatiya 

p.  d. 

p.  d. 

9.06 

10.18 

6.57 

8.54 

12.90 

10.23 

12.34 

p.  d. 
1.33 
2.52 
1.72 
2.02 
2.34 
2.68 
3.19 

p.  d. 

33.34 

23.16 

42.47 

31.46 

32.58 

19.01 

15.70 

p.  d. 

37.67 

44.99 

34.56 

44.34 

38.50 

49.19 

44.97 

p.  d. 

17.70 

19.15 

14.68 

13.63 

13.60 

18.89 

23.80 

Melilotufl  alba 

Trif olium  hybridum 

incamatum 

pratenflfi ^ ....  * 

repfliui . . , 

OtHBB  HxRBS,   PSRSNinAL. 

Ataenia  sairdneri 

6.79 

9.05 
15.99 
10.73 
11.83 

9.52 
10.21 

8.81 
20.55 

9.89 
20.62 

8.88 
10.21 

1.25 

9.16 
17.79 
10.99 
16.16 

4.77 
1.65 
5.45 
5.71 
5.26 
9.74 
3.37 
4.02 
6.46 
6.36 
7.04 
9.74 
5.07 
5.89 
2.41 
12.76 
3.87 

25.74 
28.01 
21.32 
14.17 
12.43 
20.62 
23.47 
11.10 
17.62 
11.60 
21.71 
20.62 
22.11 
26.68 
27.53 
10.60 
15.98 

46.47 
48.24 
36.18 
35.70 
47.23 
49.27 
49.19 
43.35 
48.78 
47.07 
46.35 
49.27 
53.60 
89.09 
33.58 
50.58 
46.93 

7.18 

6.11 
26.33 
15.44 
25.56 
10.16 

8.44 
20.98 
17.36 
14.35 

9.87 
10.16 
17.97 
19.18 
18.69 
15.07 
16.25 

Aater  oampestru 

Baiaamorhiaa  sacittata 

7.12 

Castilleia  miniata 

nevadfiiiflis x 

Crepia  intermedia 

6.74 

Franseria  discolor 

Helianthella  umflora 

Iva  azillarifl ....... 

Leptotaenia  multifida 

6.15 

Pentstemon  procerus 

Senecio  serra 

tnansularifl 

Triglochin  maritima 

Wyetbla  amplexioaulis 

mollis 

6.81 

Othsb  Hxbbs.  An» 

ruAL. 

18.47 

4.47 

10.12 

19.04 

12.56 

5.86 

2.37 

5.59 

7.40 

.93 
32.78 
9.00 
2.11 
7.12 
2.87 
3.63 
1.80 
1.91 

29.66 
7.77 
17.00 
24.13 
14.00 
20.34 
14.60 
32.11 
30.19 

37.41 
23.31 
47.04 
42.35 
47.65 
52.05 
70.19 
48.11 
44.98 

13.53 
31.67 
16.84 
12.37 
18.67 
18.87 
9.21 
11.39 
15.52 

Brasaica  arvensis 

Cleome  integrifolia 

ESrodium  doutaiium 

Polygonum  aviculare 

convolvulus 

erectum 

fftmoffisflimum 

SBRxrBS  AND  Haltshbubb,  Dk 

DOTTLBDO 

NS. 

Amelanohier  alnifoUa 

8.11 

6.68 

7.08 

10.66 

25.39 

18.76 

20.27 

7.61 

11.66 

4.23 

9.47 

8.37 

8.34 

10.93 

3.78 

20.95 

2.01 

1.52 

0.82 

1.22 

1.61 

13.93 

3.17 

10.26 

14.04 

5.60 

14.38 
21.98 
21.99 
29.89 
17.89 
16.45 
19.21 
87.56 
20.38 
14.90 
5.76 
10.18 
17.74 

50.46 
46.57 
38.81 
40.15 
42.41 
51.52 
42.85 
40.41 
45.07 
57.98 
61.24 
46.91 
45.53 

16.12 

Ai^miirfa  rigida 

21.04 

tridentata 

11.17 
9.76 
12.79 
17.45 
16.45 
12.81 
8.96 
12.37 
13.27 
20.50 
22.79 

Atriplez  canescens 

7.54 

conf ertif oUa 

nuttallii 

semibaooata 

Eurotia  lanata 

Pnmui  d^mifpsa 

Purshia  tridentata 

RihM  Aer^um 

Rosa  pisocarpa 

8aliz  si>p 
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Agave  leehuguiUa 

DaoyUrium  tezanum: 

Leayes 

Stems 

Da«ylirium  wheeled,  lesvea . . . 

NoUna  erumpeiui 

mierooarpa,  leaves 

Yuooa  baoeata 

dauoa,  leaves 

sUiUoa,  stems  and  roots. 

macTocarpa 

radiosa: 

Leaves 

Stems 


Water. 


p,  et. 


Ash. 


p.  ct. 
8.0 

3.6 
7.3 
4.5 
6.6 
2.0 
7,6 
8.8 
7.3 
4.6 

6.8 
0.8 


Ether 
extract. 


p.  ct, 
1.7 

1.6 
2.3 
2.4 
2.8 
1.5 
1.2 
2.8 
0.8 
0.6 

2.7 
2.1 


Crude 
fiber. 


p.  d. 
32.6 

41.7 
26.6 
30.6 
41.8 
46.6 
34.1 
32.7 
26.2 
43.1 

28.0 
26.0 


Nitio- 
Ren-free 
extract. 


p.  d. 
62.6 

48.1 
46.3 
48.0 
41.2 
46.3 
63.6 
40.3 
61.0 
48.8 

48.7 
66.0 


Crude 
protein. 


p.  d. 
4.4 

6.1 
17.6 
4.6 
8.6 
3.7 
3.6 
6.4 
6.7 
2.0 

2.0 
6.3 


CAon,  Aib-Dbt. 


Opuntia  arboresoens. 

arbusoula.. . 

basilaris 

bigelovii. .. . 

ohlorotica... 

fulgida 

leptooaulis. . 

lindheimeii., 

maorooentra 

mamillata... 

phaeacantha 

polyaoantha. 

xobusta 

versioolor. . . 
Cereus  giganteus 


6.26 

27.71 

1.40 

13.72 

46.43 

6.31 

14.66 

1.61 

10.76 

46.63 

6.08 

10.08 

1.00 

11.76 

66.62 

6.80 

16.88 

1.70 

17.18 

64.43 

6.03 

18.80 

1.86 

20.66 

40.21 

6.60 

13.40 

1.48 

5.06 

70.27 

6.16 

16.86 

6.46 

12.33 

63.20 

5.33 

21.78 

2.08 

10.66 

63.37 

7.18 

16.46 

2.00 

11.06 

66.21 

6.26 

16.76 

1.70 

16.13 

64.68 

6.60 

16.80 

1.48 

12.66 

60.81 

6.68 

23.23 

1.16 

10.06 

63.04 

6.68 

26.81 

2.13 

16.08 

43.70 

6.06 

17.40 

1.68 

17.86 

60.84 

8.08 

16.76 

1.20 

10.36 

67.02 

6.48 
12.36 
3.77 
4.02 
3.66 
3.20 
4.03 
6.70 
4,71 
6.48 
2.86 
3.04 
6.70 
6.28 
6.80 


Cacti,  Gbsxn. 


Opuntia  engelmannii 

fulgida 

lindheimeii. 

robusta. . . . 

spinosior... 
Cereus  giganteus. . . . 


77.21 

4.18 

0.30 

2.62 

14.71 

77.70 

4.24 

0.34 

1.66 

14.37 

80.72 

4.44 

0.42 

2.17 

10.87 

80.62 

2.06 

0.23 

1.76 

4.81 

76.64 

4.63 

0.40 

2.66 

16.01 

87.31 

2.20 

0.17 

1.44 

8.07 

0.80 
1.60 
1.38 
0.63 
1.77 
0.81 
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Atsbag 

s  Ck)icPOBinoN  ov 

Puum. 

■ 

No.  of 
samples. 

Ash. 

Ether 
extract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 

Crude 
protein. 

A.  Natiyi. 
I.  Grafl8-like: 
1.  True  grasses. 
a.  Bottom  lands 

44 

69 
54 

32 
19 
22 

16 

7 

8.64 
7.48 
5.12 

8.34 
6.79 
6.24 

8.68 

14.18 

6.88 

8.06 

9.91 
26.94 

1.98 
2.05 
2.23 

2.26 
2.51 
1.85 

2.06 

1.45 

11.84 

2.35 

1.92 
1.28 

34.48 
35.92 
33.00 

30.06 
29.57 
31.21 

25.02 
28.28 
21.98 

32.85 

30.63 
17.02 

45.89 

46.53 
49.15 

47.49 
49.47 
50.20 

44.87 
41.62 
42.69 

47.28 

40.28 
37.11 

9.01 

8.02 

10.50 

11.85 
11.66 
10.50 

10.37 
14.47 
16.10 

9.46 

17.26 
17.65 

6.  Bench  lands 

Ct  Mountains 

2.  Sedges. 
a.  Bog 

b.  Dry-land 

3,  Rushes 

II.  Not  grass-like: 
1.  The  legumes — dovera,  Tetohee, 
etc 

2.  Salt-bushes 

3.  Sagebrush,  etc 

B.  Imtboducbd. 
It  True  grasses 

7 

18 
3 

II.  Other  than  grasses: 

1.  Alfalfa,  dovors.  etc. 

2.  Salt-bushes,  etc 

AVBBAOB  DiOBSnON  COBFFICIBMTS. 


Indian  potato  (Ataenia  gaardneri). 
Common      sunflower     (Wyethia 

mollis) 

Balsam-root  sunflower  (Balsamo- 

rhisa  sagittata) 

Wild  carrot  (Leptotaenia   multi- 

fida) 

Mountain  indian  pink   (Castilleia 

miniata),  western  variety 

Bromegrass  (Bromus  marginatus) . . 
Native  Uuegrass  (Poa  sandbergii) . 

Dandelion  (Crepis  intermedia) 

Bitter  brush  (Kunsia  tridentata) . . 
Bitter  vetch  (Lathryus  ooriaoeus) . 
little  lupine  (Lupinus  sdlulus) . . . 


Dry 

matter. 


66.59 

60.65 

66.38 

68.76 

66.94 
59.79 
52.71 
62.30 
76.86 
50.38 
68.21 


Protein. 


56.74 

69.46 

77.28 

71.10 

64.76 
68.03 
63.90 
62.88 
81.70 
48.03 
74.78 


Ether 

extract 

(fat). 


77.19 

63.19 

74.21 

81.49 

76.82 
15.69 
49.87 
33.13 
71.36 
32.42 
67.22 


Crude 
fiber. 


74.38 

54.41 

68.69 

47.39 

49.05 
53.05 
44.68 
35.90 
69.64 
36.39 
55.71 


Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 


66.21 


61.19 


74.90 

83.04 

80.28 
66.01 
60.16 
77.45 
86.10 
64.56 
76.40 


Ash. 


50.10 

53.01 

38.20 

63.07 

46.82 
42.43 
22.09 
48.66 
67.48 
28.35 
67.39 


NutriUv6 
ratio. 


1:16.0 
1:  3.8 
1:  3.9 
1:  9.2 


8.9 

8.5 

8.7 

9.5 

6.9 

9.4 

4.2 

Relation  to  climatic  cycles. — No  other  factor  produces  such  rapid  and 
striking  changes  in  canying  capacity  as  does  rainfall.  The  difference  in  the 
total  yield  of  the  same  range  in  two  successive  years  of  dissimilar  rainfall  may 
be  greater  than  100  per  cent,  and  in  the  wet  and  dry  phase  of  the  same  cycle 
it  may  be  even  greater.  Such  differences  are  often  greatly  augmented  by  the 
critical  overgrazing  which  is  more  or  less  unavoidable  during  a  drought  period 
under  existing  methods  of  management.  Since  grassland  is  typically  cor- 
related with  summer  rainfall,  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  at  once  reflected 
in  the  growth  of  the  dominants.  A  single  year  of  deficient  rainfall  affects 
the  yield  at  once  by  decreasing  vegetative  growth.     At  the  same  time, 
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the  storage  in  the  propagative  organs  is  reduced  and  seed  production  is  like- 
wise afifected.  If  the  drought  continues  for  a  second  or  third  year,  these 
effects  become  cumulative  and  the  stand  diminishes  greatly  in  density  as 
well  as  in  height.  During  wet  phases,  the  growth  of  the  vegetative  organs 
is  favored  and  this  in  turn  promotes  propagation  and  reproduction,  but  the 
former  especially.  As  a  consequence,  the  sunnspot  cycle  of  11  years  is  clearly 
expressed  in  carrying  capacity,  and  this  is  often  true  likewise  of  the  2  to  3- 
year  cycle,  particularly  in  the  more  arid  Southwest.  In  short,  grass  types 
show  a  carrying  capacity  cycle  of  excess  and  deficit,  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  if  alternate  lack  of  utilisation  and  overgrazing  are  to  be  avoided. 
Such  a  cycle  has  a  peculiar  significance  for  overgrazing  and  range  improve- 
ment and  is  further  discussed  under  these  heads  (plate  71). 


Belation  to  rodents. — ^While  the  damage  done  by  prairie-dogs  to  native 
vegetation  has  long  been  known  and  the  indicators  recognized  (Pound  and 
Clements,  1898: 299;  1900: 414),  it  is  but  recently  that  the  full  importance  of 
rodents  has  been  realized.  This  has  led  to  the  extensive  campaigns  for  the 
eradication  of  rodents,  oiganized  and  carried  out  during  the  last  five  years  by 
the  Biological  Survey,  and  to  the  cooperative  studies  of  the  kind  and  amount 
of  damage  to  different  grazing  types.  The  plans  for  the  first  of  these  were 
drawn  up  by  the  writer,  and  they  have  been  carried  out  on  the  Santa  Rita 
Range  Reserve  near  Tucson  through  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Biological  Survey,  and  the  University  of  Arizona.  The  results  have  already 
demonstrated  the  serious  and  often  critical  effect  which  jack-rabbits  have 
upon  the  range  and  have  added  the  kangaroo-rat  to  the  list  of  rodent  pests 
of  the  first  importance  (Vorhies,  1919).  While  prairie-dogs,  groundnsquirrels, 
jack-rabbits,  and  kangaroo-rats  are  the  most  important,  pack-rats  and  pocket- 
gophers  also  do  much  damage,  and  there  are  doubtless  other  rodents  which 
must  be  reckoned  with.  The  reduction  of  carrying  capacity  by  rodents  is  a 
serious  matter  at  all  times,  but  it  becomes  critical  during  drought  periods* 
This  is  due  to  its  added  effect  upon  a  range  which  is  already  overgrazed  by 
the  stock.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  drought  in  the  Southwest  has  greatly 
magnified  this  effect,  and  in  some  areas  the  grass  (and  even  the  desert  scrub) 
has  been  ahnost  completely  destroyed  as  a  consequence.  It  is  probable  that 
there  is  a  rodent  cycle,  due  to  the  effect  of  dry  and  wet  phases  upon  vegetation 
as  the  food-supply,  but  in  a  local  area  this  must  be  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  effects  of  migration.  Rodents  retonble  grazing  animals  in  showing  a 
preference  for  certain  life-forms  and  dominants,  as  well  as  in  adjusting  them- 
selves to  less  palatable  species  under  the  spur  of  neceelsity.  The  general 
features  of  the  methods  by  which  their  habits  are  studied  and  their  effects 
measured  are  given  under  the  discussion  of  range  improvement  (plate  72). 

Belation  to  herd  and  management.— The  recognition  of  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  handling  stock  to  secure  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  was  first  made 
by  Smith  (1899),  and  the  importance  of  such  methods  has  since  been  em- 
phasized by  Griffiths  (1904),  Davy  (1902),  Wooton  (1906),  and  others.  Their 
development  into  a  practical  system  is  due  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  connection  with  the  grazing  problems  of  the  national  forests  (Jar- 
dine,  1906;  Sampson,  1908;  Barnes,  1913).  The  most  complete  discussion  of 
the  system  for  handling  cattle  has  been  given  by  Jardine  and  Hurtt  (1917), 
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and  for  sheep  by  Jardine  and  Anderson  (1919:  48).  The  essential  features 
are  fencing  or  proper  herding,  adequate  water  development,  deferred  or  rota- 
tion grazing,  winter  and  drought  feeding,  and  improvement  of  the  herd.  Fenc- 
ing is  first  of  all  important  in  enabling  the  stockman  to  control  his  own  range, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  minimise  bunching  and  trampling,  as  well 
as  to  pennit  rotation.  In  the  case  of  sheep  in  the  national  forests,  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  range  is  greatly  conserved  by  the  open  or  "blanket" 
method  of  herding.  Proper  water  development  insur<»  fairly  uniform 
utilization  by  reducing  the  distance  to  water,  and  hence  decreasing  the  ten- 
dency of  cattle  to  overgraze  the  areas  about  wells  or  tanks  and  to  undergraze 
distant  ones.  Rotation  grazing  permits  the  utilization  of  types  or  areas  under 
conditions  which  maintain  the  yield,  and  afifords  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  reserve  pastiues  against  periods  of  drought.  It  likewise  en- 
courages the  grazing  of  cattle  by  classes,  such  as  breeding-cows,  steers,  etc. 
Feeding  during  winter  or  drought  has  an  obvious  effect  upon  carrying  capacity. 
It  not  only  conserves  the  actual  supply  of  natural  forage,  but  it  also  reduces 
the  intensity  of  grazing  in  early  spring,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  come 
out  of  the  winter  in  good  condition.  This  is  especially  important,  as  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  leaves  in  spring  determines  not  merely  the  amount  of 
summer  forage,  but  is  even  more  important  in  deciding  the  amount  of  storage 
in  rootstock  and  seed,  and  hence  the  yield  of  the  following  year.  In  its  re- 
lation to  carrying  capacity,  the  improvement  of  the  herd  depends  chiefly 
upon  efficiency  in  transforming  grass  into  flesh,  but  partly  also  upon  the 
ability  to  "rustle."  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  carrying  capacity  will 
vary  with  the  breed  as  well  as  the  animal,  and  that  certain  breeds  will  be  more 
efficient  in  one  grazing  type  than  m  another. 

Measurement  of  carrying  capacity.— Spillman  (Griffiths,  1904:  5)  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  carrying  capacity  as  a  basis  for  the  grazing 
industry: 

''  A  knowledge  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ranges  is  of  the  most  import- 
ance, for  it  must  form  the  basis  of  any  intelligent  legislation  relating  to  tiie 
range  question.  This  knowledge  determines  the  rental  and  sale  ^ue  of 
range  lands,  and  should  also  determine  the  size  of  the  minimum  lease  or  home- 
stead for  range  purposes  in  case  laws  are  passed  providing  for  such  disposal 
of  the  public  ranges. " 

It  is  evident  that  definite  knowledge  of  carrying  capacity  can  be  obtained 
only  through  its  measmement,  and  hence  methods  of  measuring  it  come  to 
be  of  the  first  importance.  The  best  measure  of  carrying  capacity  is  that 
furnished  by  actual  grazing  test,  and  all  other  methods  find  their  warrant  in 
the  use  of  this  as  a  final  criterion.  However,  so  many  factors  enter  into 
practical  grazing  that  experience  alone  is  not  a  reliable  guide  to  actual  carrying 
capacity,  and  still  less  to  potential  carrying  capacity.  It  must  be  refined  and 
supplemented  by  experimental  tests  under  controlled  conditions  which  per- 
mit varying  one  factor,  such  as  grazing  type  or  kind  of  animal,  while  the  other 
factors  remain  esssentially  the  same.  Such  grazing  experiments  may  be  in- 
tensive or  extensive  in  scope,  though  it  is  desirable  to  make  use  of  both  kinds 
in  coimection  with  putting  experimental  results  into  practical  commission. 
Extensive  experimentation  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years  on  the  Jor- 
nada and  Santa  Rita  Range  Reserves  by  the  Forest  Service  (JanUne  and 
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B.  Genpral  denudation  by  kangnroo-rata  in  desert  scrub,  Ajo,  Arizona. 
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Hurtt,  1917),  while  intensive  experiments  have  been  made  at  Mandan  and 
Ardmore  by  the  Office  of  Dry-Land  Agriculture  (Sarvis,  1919).  Whether 
carrying  capacity  is  determined  by  general  experience  or  measured  by  actual 
experiment,  the  extension  and  use  of  the  measures  obtained  depend  upon  the 
composition  of  the  grazing  type  and  the  abundance  and  size  of  the  dominants, 
as  determined  by  the  quadrat  method.  The  degree  of  carrying  capacity  de- 
pends, first,  upon  the  number  and  kind  of  the  dominants  associated  in  any 
grouping;  second,  upon  their  density;  and  third,  upon  the  abundance  of  sub- 
dominants.  Once  it  has  been  found  for  any  particular  grouping  by  experience 
or  experiment,  it  can  be  extended  to  the  same  or  similar  types  in  other  regions 
by  using  the  dominants  as  indicators  and  checking  this  by  means  of  the  quad- 
rat as  a  measure  of  composition,  abundance,  and  yield.  This  is  especially 
true  where  protection  inclosures  are  employed,  since  they  readily  show  the 
increase  possible  in  the  particular  grazing  type. 

Present  and  potential  carrying  capacity— The  present  capacity  of  a  par- 
ticular grazing  type  is  determined  by  its  structure  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
overgrazed.  Its  potential  capacity  depends  upon  the  recovery  possible 
under  proper  grazing  management  and  the  increased  utilization  brought 
about  by  supplementary  forage  crops.  The  actual  present  capacity  of  a 
range  is  determined  by  the  3deld  during  drought  periods,  while  the  potential 
capacity  is  suggested  by  that  of  wet  periods,  which  may  be  several  times 
greater.  While  the  open  range  in  the  grassland  climax  has  been  more  or  less 
constantly  overgrazed  since  the  advent  of  the  buffalo,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  carrying  capacity  was  higher  for  a  decade  or  two  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  buffalo  and  that  it  has  steadily  decreased  up  to  the  present  time, 
except  in  the  regions  where  settlement  and  fencing  have  brought  about  some 
degree  of  protection.  During  the  last  decade,  the  carrying  capacity  of  ranges 
in  the  national  forests  has  been  increased  20  per  cent  or  more  as  a  result  of 
grazing  control,  and  it  appears  certain  that  the  open  range  wiU  permit  much 
greater  improvement.  The  amoimt  of  the  latter  will  depend  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  and  the  potential  capacity.  A  mixed  type  of  talln 
grasses  and  short-grasses  will  have  a  higher  potential  capacity  than  one  of 
either  grass-form  alone,  though  overgrazing  may  reduce  its  present  yield 
practically  to  that  of  a  short^rass  t3rpe.  The  mixed  prairie  of  North  Dakota 
has  been  shown  by  Sarvis  (1919)  to  have  a  canying  capacity  of  1  to  7  during 
thp  drought  years  of  1917-18,  while  it  might  well  equal  1  to  3  during  wet 
periods.  The  short^rass  type  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  has  an  average  capac- 
ity of  1  to  12  (Smith,  1899: 11),  while  in  New  Mexico  it  seems  to  be  somewhat 
lower  (Wooton,  1908:27).  In  the  desert  plains,  the  BouieUma  eriopoda 
consociation  has  a  capacity  of  1  to  20  (Jardhie  and  Hurtt,  1917: 17),  while 
Wooton  (1916:22)  assigns  a  similar  value  to  the  BinUdoua-Aristida  com- 
munities of  the  Santa  Rita  Reserve.  The  short-grass  types  are  grazed  for  a 
longer  period,  however,  and  their  comparative  carrying  capacity  is  relatively 
higher. 

OVERGRAZINa 

Nature. — In  practice,  a  range  is  regarded  as  being  overgrazed  only  when  its 
canying  capacity  has  actually  decreased.  Such  a  test  is  often  indefinite 
because  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  stock  industry  is  carried  on,  and 
this  explains  the  divergent  views  as  to  the  condition  of  particular  ranges. 
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While  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  degree  of  overgrazing  must  be  obtained 
from  the  failure  of  a  range  to  maintain  the  herd  upon  it,  such  evidence  can 
rarely  be  secured  except  from  experimental  tests.  This  is  due  to  many  fac- 
tors, of  which  variations  in  carrying  capacity  with  the  climatic  cycle  and  differ- 
ences in  management  are  the  most  important.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  most 
satisfactory  to  draw  evidences  of  overgrazing  from  the  behavior  of  the  plant 
cover  and  to  determine  the  degree  by  means  of  quadrat  measurements.  The 
competition  between  the  individuals  and  species  of  the  plant  conmxunity  is  so 
keen  and  the  balance  so  exact  that  the  slightest  disturbance  can  be  readily 
detected.  Grazing  itself  constitutes  such  a  disturbance,  and  its  effects  upon 
growth,  propagation,  and  reproduction  can  be  minutely  measured  by  means 
of  the  various  kinds  of  quadrats.  Such  dominants  as  the  grasses,  however, 
have  such  an  advantage  over  the  subdominant  herbs  because  of  their  under- 
ground parts  and  methods  of  growth  that  only  a  severe  disturbance  can 
throw  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  herbs.  When  this  happens,  the  first  evi- 
dence is  afforded  by  the  increase  in  the  number  and  vigor  of  the  latter,  which 
consequently  serve  as  indicators.  With  increasing  disturbance  due  to  over- 
grazing, the  annual  members  of  the  native  flora  appear  in  the  most  disturbed 
areas  as  the  pioneers  of  minute  subseres,  and  are  later  followed  by  introduced 
weeds.  In  the  final  condition  the  grasses  will  have  disappeared,  largely  or 
completely,  only  the  more  weedy  societies  will  persist,  and  the  ground  will  be 
chiefly  or  wholly  occupied  by  weedy  annuals  and  biennials.  Such  a  0(hu- 
munity  represents  one  or  more  stages  of  the  secondary  succession  and  its 
tenure  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  the  disturbance  that  initiated  it.  If 
the  latter  ceases,  the  successional  process  begins  and  soon  terminates  in  the 
original  climax  if  the  grass  dominants  have  not  been  killed  out.  Under  such 
conditions,  succession  is  universal  and  inevitable  in  all  climaxes,  and  this  fact 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  methods  of  range  improvement  (plate  73). 

On  the  basis  of  the  maximum  annual  production  of  forage,  overgrazing 
occurs  whenever  the  yield  drops  below  this  point.  It  is  evident  that  the 
maximum  production  can  not  have  a  fixed  or  average  value,  but  that  it  must 
be  correlated  with  the  periods  of  the  climatic  cyde.  A  degree  of  grazing 
which  would  be  disastrous  in  a  drought  period  would  fall  far  short  of  adequate 
utilization  during  a  wet  one.  Coville  (Sampson,  1908:6)  has  applied  the 
term  '^ destructive  overgrazing"  to  the  condition  in  which  all  or  part  of  the 
native  dominants  are  killed.  It  is  characteristic  of  areas  overgrazed  during 
the  critical  drought  periods  of  the  double  sun-spot  cycle.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  three  types  of  grazing  are  recognized  here.  These  are  overgrazing, 
close  grazing,  and  reserve  grazing.  Overgrazing  results  when  the  proper 
maximum  yield  of  a  particular  year  or  period  is  not  obtained  because  of  the 
failure  to  make  enough  food  for  propagation  or  seed-production,  or  because 
the  seed-crop  has  been  destroyed.  There  are  varying  degrees  of  overgrazing 
from  a  slight  reduction  in  yield  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  range. 
Close  grazing  is  the  type  in  which  the  total  annual  yield  is  utilized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maintain  the  carrying  capacity.  Reserve  grazing  is  the  process  in 
which  part  of  the  annual  yield  is  held  in  reserve,  either  by  means  of  a  reserve 
pasture  or  by  understocking.  It  constitutes  an  insurance  against  emergencies 
and  is  specially  adapted  to  periods  of  drought.  In  actual  practice,  close 
grazing  is  usually  preferable  for  the  wet  phases  of  the  climatic  cycle,  and  re- 
serve grazing  imperative  for  the  dry  phases. 
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A.  Relict  Boulftoua  and  Ariiitida  indicating  (oimer  grass  cover  ia  desert  scrub.  Tucson. 

Arizona. 

B.  Relict  Siipa  and  Balsamorhua  indicniing  replacement  of  grassland  by  sagebrush,  Hager- 

man,  Montana. 
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Causes* — ^The  primary  cause  of  overgrazing  is  stocking  the  range  with  more 
animals  than  it  can  carry  and  still  maintain  its  annual  yield.  This  has  been 
the  universal  method  by  which  the  stockman  has  maintained  a  title  to  his 
portion  of  the  open  range,  since  an  overgrazed  range  offered  little  attraction 
to  a  new-comer.  Overstocking  has  become  such  a  general  practice  through- 
out the  West,  on  private  lands  as  well  as  upon  the  open  range,  that  stockmen 
have  almost  completely  lost  sight  of  the  potential  carrying  capacity  of  their 
ranges.  A  corollary  of  this  is  the  practice  of  year-long  grazing  or  of  grazing 
during  too  long  a  season,  with  the  result  that  the  grass  does  not  make  a  proper 
growth  in  the  spring  or  fails  to  ripen  and  drop  its  seeds  in  the  fall.  Trampling 
is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  overstocking  and  frequently  does  more 
damage  than  the  actual  grazing,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  wells  and  tanks. 
In  addition,  there  are  several  important  contributory  causes  of  overgrazing. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  drought  period  of  the  climatic  cycle.  The 
general  practice  of  stockmen  takes  no  account  of  the  great  variation  in  yield 
between  the  dry  and  wet  phases.  The  interval  between  them  usually  per- 
mits the  building  up  of  the  herd  to  the  point  where  the  range  can  not  carry  it 
during  the  dry  phase.  For  a  year  or  more  the  range  is  destructively  over- 
grazed, until  the  herd  is  moved  or  a  large  portion  has  died.  During  such 
drought  periods  as  those  of  1893-95  and  191&~18,  the  range  may  be  so 
damaged  as  to  require  several  years  to  regain  a  fair  carr3ring  capacity  and 
many  years  to  permit  the  development  of  its  potential  capacity.  The  effect 
of  rodents  upon  the  rai^  is  essentially  a  matter  of  overstocking.  A  range 
which  is  carrying  thousands  of  prairie-dc^  or  jack-rabbits  is  in  effect  already 
stocked  with  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.  In  the  usual  practice,  however, 
no  allowance  is  made  for  this  fact,  and  the  rodents  steadily  increase  the 
damage  done  by  the  prevailing  overstocking  with  cattle.  This  double  effect 
becomes  most  disastrous  during  the  drought  period  and  frequently  results 
in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  range  over  large  areas,  especially  in  the 
Southwest.  The  effect  of  fire  upon  the  range  is  relatively  unimportant  by 
comparison,  but  it  does  sometimes  do  serious  damage  to  the  short-grass  and 
desert  plains  by  killing  the  rootstocks,  particularly  during  dry  seasons  or  dry 
years. 

Indicators  of  overgrazing — ^In  grassland  and  scrub  practically  every  species 
may  serve  as  an  indicator  of  overgrazing.  This  is  true  also  of  herbs  and  shrub 
associes,  especially  those  of  the  subsere.  In  the  case  of  woodland  and  forest 
the  dominants  can  act  as  indicators  only  in  the  seedling  or  sapling  stage,  but 
the  herbs  and  shrubs  may  indicate  overgrazing  as  clearly  as  in  other  com- 
munities. The  primary  basis  of  overgrazing  indicators  lies  in  the  fact  that 
at  any  particular  stage  some  species  are  eaten  and  others  are  not.  Thus,  at 
any  time  the  degree  of  overgrazing  can  be  determined  from  both  sets  of 
plants.  The  best  method  consists  in  using  one  set  as  positive  indicators  of 
excessive  grazing,  and  the  other  as  a  check  upon  these  results;  but  in  actual 
practice  the  most  convenient  indicators  are  naturaly  those  that  are  not  eaten. 
In  any  community  such  relict  indicators  owe  their  importance  in  the  first 
place  to  the  fact  that  the  more  palatable  species  are  eaten  down,  thus  render^- 
ing  the  uneaten  ones  more  conspicuous.  This  quickly  throws  the  advantage 
in  competition  to  the  side  of  the  latter.  They  receive  an  increasingly  larger 
share  of  water-content  and  light,  and  their  growth  increases  accordingly. 
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This  leads  to  greater  storage  in  the  propagative  organs  as  well  as  to  larger 
seed-production.    At  the  same  time,  the  grased  spedies  are  correspondingly 
handicapped  in  all  these  respects,  and  the  gap  between  herbs  and  grasses,  for 
example,  constantly  widens.    With  the  increase  of  the  less  palatable  spades, 
especially  when  they  are  bushy,  the  grasses  are  further  weakened  by  tramp- 
ling.   This  soon  produces  small  bare  spots  which  are  colonized  by  annual 
weeds  or  weed-like  plants.    The  latter  set  up  a  new  and  intense  competition 
with  the  grass  survivors,  and  these  are  still  further  decreased  as  a  result.     The 
weed  areas  widen,  and  sooner  or  later  come  to  occupy  most  or  all  of  the  space 
between  the  relict  herbs  or  half-shrubs.    Before  this  condition  is  reached, 
however,  the  latter  are  brought  into  requisition  for  gracing  and  they  then 
begin  to  yield  to  the  competition  of  the  annuals.    In  the  case  of  the  severest 
overgrazing,  they  too  finally  disi^pear,  imless  they  are  woody,  wholly  un- 
palatable, as  in  OtUierrezia,  or  thoroughly  protected  by  spines,  as  in  OpurUia. 
In  the  grassland  climax,  where  the  effects  of  overgrazing  have  been  most 
studied,  it  is  possible  to  recognize  three  or  four  stages.    The  first  is  marked 
by  the  decrease  or  disappearance  of  Stipa  or  Agropyrumf  or  of  both  of  them, 
and  the  corresponding  increase  of  the  short-grasses  wherever  these  are  associ- 
ated; the  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  greater  vigor  and  abundance 
of  the  normal  societies,  as  well  as  by  the  increased  importance  of  some;  the 
third  stage  begins  with  the  replacement  of  the  grasses  by  annuals,  while  the 
fourth  is  marked  by  the  spread  of  annuals  and  of  introduced  weeds  generally 
over  the  area.    Not  all  of  these  necessarily  occur  in  the  same  spot,  especially 
when  the  procbss  of  overgrazing  takes  place  rapidly.    Destructive  over- 
grazing may  result  in  a  few  years,  or  even  in  a  single  year,  and  in  such  in« 
stances  the  native  vegetation  may  disappear  completely  or  nearly  so.  •  It  is 
replaced  by  a  pioneer  associes  of  native  and  introduced  weeds,  whose  persist- 
ence will  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  the  disturbance.    These  four  stages 
indicate  so  many  primary  degrees  of  overgrazing,  while  minor  degrees  are 
denoted  by  the  dropping  out  of  particular  dominants  or  subdominants.    Thus 
in  the  mixed  prairie,  Stipa  drops  out  before  Agrapyrum,  because  it  is  grazed 
more  heavily  in  spring,  and  Boutdoua  disappears  from  the  desert  plains  before 
Ariatida,  owing  to  its  greater  palatability.    Palatability  is  the  chief  factor  in 
determining  the  successive  disappearance  of  species,  and  hence  the  indicators 
of  the  corresponding  degrees  of  overgrazing,  though  the  sequence  is  often 
disturbed  by  the  vigor  of  certain  dominants.    Since  there  are  few  species 
that  are  wholly  impalatable  or  inedible,  it  becomes  possible  to  construct  for 
a  particular  community  a  complete  sequence  of  indicators,  reflecting  each 
appreciable  degree  in  the  process  of  overgrazing.    In  severe  periods  of  drought, 
overgrazing  may  reach  the  point  where  even  the  annuals  are  eaten  out  and  the 
plant  covering  vanishes  completely.    This  happens  regularly  in  pastures, 
corrals,  and  bedding-grounds  where  animals  are  kept  in  masses.     It  has 
even  been  found  in  desert  scrub  and  savannah  where  the  effects  of  over- 
grazing are  supplemented  by  the  work  of  kangaroo-rats  (plate  74). 

Societies  as  indicators. — ^The  number  of  overgrazing  indicators  for  the  sev- 
eral climaxes  is  legion,  and  it  is  possible  to  consider  only  the  most  widespread 
and  important.  With  the  perennial  grasses  as  a  background,  it  is  convenient 
to  distinguish  several  groups  of  such  indicators,  namely,  herbs,  subdominant 
halfshrubs,  cacti,  serai  annuals,  introduced  weeds,  and  shrubs.     The  first 
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A.  AHilula  purpureii  and  liimrUata  indicHting  moderate  overgrazing  on  Bulbitis  plains, 

Tpxhoma.  Oklahoma. 

B.  An  annual,  Lepidiiim  alyssoides,  indicating  complete  oveigrazing  in  a  pasture,  Fountain, 

Colorado. 
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three  groups  comprise  the  characteristic  relict  indicators,  and  for  the  most 
part  mark  the  early  stages  of  overgrazing.  The  annuals  and  weeds  are  typical 
of  the  later  and  final  stages,  while  the  shrub  indicators  are  typical  of  savannahs 
and  other  ecotones  where  grass  and  scrub  mix.  The  increased  importance  of 
societies  marks  the  beginning  of  overgrazing  in  those  associations  where  they 
are  regularly  present.  These  consist  for  the  most  part  of  climax  herbs,  but 
subclimax  half-shrubs  and  grasses,  such  as  GtUierrezia  and  Aristida,  are  often 
of  especial  significance.  Moreover,  many  of  the  herbs,  though  regularly 
present  in  the  climax,  have  subclimax  qualities  also,  as  is  readily  understood 
from  their  competitive  relations  to  the  grasses.  Practically  all  the  societies 
listed  under  the  various  associations  of  the  grassland,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  climaxes,  have  some  value  as  indicators  of  overgrazing.  In  most  cases 
this  value  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  most  controlling  and  extensive 
societies,  and  the  latter  alone  need  to  be  taken  into  account. 

In  the  following  list  the  general  order  is  that  of  importance,  but  this 
naturaUy  varies  with  the  loeahty  and  the  season.  The  composites  and  other 
late-blooming  species  are  especially  serviceable,  owing  to  their  persistence 
(plate  75). 


Artemisia  gnaphalodes. 
Artemiflia  draounculoides. 
Artemisia  eanadenaiB. 
Grindelia  squarrosa. 
SoUdago  rigida. 
Solidago  misBouriensis. 
SoUdago  speciosa. 
Solidago  eanadeiuu. 
SoUdago  moUis. 
Liatris  punctata. 
Liatris  scariosa. 
Liatris  spieata. 
Liatris  pycnostachya. 
Lepaohys  oolumnaris. 
Kuhnia  i^uttnosa. 
Malvastrum  ooodneum. 
Vemonia  f  asciculata. 
Vemonia  baldwinii. 
AehiUea  millef oUum. 
HeUanthus  rigidus. 
CarduuB  undulatos. 


Senedo  douglasiL 
Aster  multiflonis. 
Aster  oUongif (^us. 
Aster  serioeus. 
Senedo  aureus. 
Balsamorhisa  sagittata. 
Balsamorhisa  deltoidea. 
Psoralea  tenuiflora. 
Psoralea  argophyUa. 
Petalostemon  candidus. 
Petalostemon  purpureus. 
Amorpha  eanescens. 
Amorpha  nana. 
Dalea  laziflora. 
Tradeecantia  yirginiana. 
Verbena  striota. 
Verbena  hastata. 
Glycyrhisa  lepidota. 
Brauneria  pallida. 
Chrysopas  villosa. 


Lygodesmia  juncea. 
Aragalus  lamberti. 
Polygala  alba. 
Antennaxia  dioeea. 
Astragalus  molUssimus. 
Astragalus  bisulcatus. 
Astragalus  raoemoeos. 
Astragalus  eraosicarpus. 
Lupinus  plattensis. 
Erigeron  ramoeus. 
Haplopappus  spinulosus. 
Hyinenopappus  tenuiloUus. 
Rosa  arkansana. 
Euphorbia  oorollata. 
Salvia  asurea. 
Asdepias  vertidllata. 
Monarda  fistulosa. 
Baptisia  leuoophaea. 
CastiUeia  sessUiflora. 
AlUum  oanadense. 


HaUshrubs  as  indicators.-— Halfshrubs  are  best  developed  in  the  South- 
west, where  they  are  typical  indicators  of  overgrazing  in  both  the  desert  scrub 
and  the  desert  plains.  A  few  attain  even  greater  importance  in  the  short- 
grass  plains  and  the  mixed  prairies.  These  are  Guiierrezia  sarGthrae,  Artemir 
8ia  friqida,  and  Yucca  glauea.  The  relation  of  the  first  two  to  grazing  in  a 
short-grass  cover  has  been  shown  by  Shantz  (1911:42).  Over  the  central 
portion  of  the  Great  Plains  they  are  associated  as  the  two  most  serviceable  and 
universal  of  overgrazing  indicators.  Artemisia  ia  more  abundant  to  the 
northward,  and  Gutierrezia  to  the  southward,  but  they  indicate  essentially  the 
same  conditions  whether  alone  or  mixed.  Differences  in  the  d^ree  of  over- 
grazing are  designated  by  variations  in  the  density  and  vigor  of  the  plants. 
In  rough  or  sandy  regions  Yucca  glauea  is  an  indicator  of  overgrazing,  though 
it  is  less  important  than  the  two  just  mentioned,  largely  because  the  flower- 
clusters  are  often  eaten  by  cattle.  Eriagonum  microOiecum  and  its  variety 
^U8wn  are  common  indicators  in  the  central  Great  Plains,  especially  in  more 
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sandy  areas  or  in  sandhills.    Eriogonum  jamesii  is  even  more  frequent  in  a 
similar  r61e,  though  it  is  barely  slmibby  (plate  76). 

Qutierrezia  is  also  the  most  important  ndicator  of  overgrazing  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  desert  plains  and  in  the  LarreorFlourensia  scrub.  In  western 
Mexico  and  Arizona  it  is  largely  or  completely  replaced  by  Isoccma  coronapi" 
folia  and  its  varieties,  which  are  the  characteristic  indicators  from  the  lower- 
most Pro8opi8  valleys  upward  into  the  BinUdoua-Aristida  grassland.  On  the 
Parkins(mi(hCereu8  bajadas  and  hills,  Franseria  deUoidea  is  the  indicator  on 
lower  slopes  and  Encelia  farinoMf  or  more  rarely  Chryaoma  laricifolia,  on  the 
upper,  while  Franseria  dumoaa  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Hilaria  rigida,  play  a  some- 
whisit  similar  rdle  in  the  Larrea  plains  of  western  Arizona  and  adjacent  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  higher  desert  plains,  CaUiandra  eriaphyUa  and  Eriogonum 
wrightii  largely  replace  Isocoma  as  the  most  important  indicator,  while 
Baccharis  wrighiii  is  more  local.  Other  halfshrubs  that  occur  through  the 
desert  scrub  in  varsring  importance  are  Zinnia  pumHa,  Psilostrophe  cooperi^ 
Krameria  glandulosaf  Bdbia  juncea,  and  Hymenoclea  aahola.  While  all  of 
the  halfshrubs  of  the  desert  scrub  and  grassland  are  normally  indicators  of 
overgrazing,  they  follow  the  rule  in  that  practically  every  one  is  grazed  to 
some  degree  when  more  palatable  forage  is  lacking.  This  is  altogether 
exceptional  in  the  case  of  Oviierrezia,  laocoma,  and  Franaeria,  but  all  of  these 
were  found  to  be  grazed  more  or  less  during  the  severe  drought  of  1918. 

Cacti  as  indicators. — Cacti  owe  their  value  as  indicators  of  overgrazLng  to 
the  protection  afforded  by  their  spines.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this  is 
almost  complete  protection,  but  during  drought  periods  in  the  Southwest, 
cattle  in  particular  make  much  use  of  cacti  and  often  keep  alive  upon  them  as 
an  exclusive  diet.  At  such  times  they  are  utilized  by  jack-rabbits  and  pack- 
rats  also,  and  the  work  of  these  rodents  frequently  renders  the  prickly  pears 
and  barrel  cacti  available  for  stock.  The  cacti  which  serve  to  indicate  over* 
grazing  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  genus  Opuniia.  The  sp«;ies  with  flat 
joints  are  commonly  known  as  prickly  pears,  and  those  with  cylindric  ones  as 
choUas.  In  the  short-grass  plains  and  mixed  prairies  Opuntia  polyaoaniha 
and  0.  mesacantha  are  the  chief  indicators,  while  Opuntia  arboreacena  is  often 
the  most  important  species  from  the  Arkansas  Valley  southward.  Both  owe 
their  abundance  as  much  to  the  great  ease  of  propagation  as  to  their  spiny 
protection.  In  the  case  of  the  choUas  especially,  the  joints  a  e  readily  broken 
off  and  carried  about  by  cattle,  and  in  addition  they  are  blown  off  by  the  wind. 
Moreover,  they  are  well  adapted  to  ecesis  in  disturbed  places,  owing  to  their 
succulence  and  the  shallow  rootHsrystem.  In  the  Southwest  the  most  import- 
ant cactus  indicators  in  the  desert  scrub  and  savannah  are  Opuntia  futgida, 
0.  /.  mamiUataf  and  0.  apinoaior  among  the  chollas,  and  0.  engelmannii,  0. 
diacaUif  and  0.  pkaeacaniha  among  the  prickly  pears.  AU  these  extend  up 
into  the  grassland  to  some  degree  at  least,  but  in  the  foothills  the  most  com- 
mon species  are  Opuntia  veraicolcr,  0.  arbuaculaj  0.  higeUwii,  and  0.  chlorotioa, 
Nolina,  Daaylirium,  and  Agave  resemble  the  cacti  more  or  less  in  indicator 
value  (plate  77,  a). 

Shrubs  as  indicators.-— The  shrubs  that  indicate  the  overgrazing  of  grass- 
land are  chiefly  such  dominants  of  sagebrush,  scrub,  or  chaparral  as  mix  with 
the  grasses  to  form  savannah.    The  most  important  are  Atiemiaia,  Proaopia, 


.  Grin/lelia  in<licuting  overgrazing  in  original  Slipa  bunch-grass  prairie,  WiUianu,  Oaliforu 
I.  Venioni'iindicatingovergiaainginBhort-grawplains,  Stratford,  Texas. 


iii'l  ArUli'l'i  in  slitirt-^nav  i)b; 
Wuliila  in  niixi.ij  ptairie,  Haj-s, 
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Acacia,  Yucca,  Quercus,  and  Adenostoma.  They  resemble  each  other  in  that 
grazing  gives  them  the  advantage  in  competition  with  the  grasses,  partly  by 
decreasing  the  hold  of  the  latter  through  eating  and  trampling,  and  partly 
by  disseminating  the  seeds  and  rendering  their  germination  more  certain. 
This  advantage  is  largely  or  completely  lost  in  the  case  of  browsing  animals, 
such  as  goats,  since  all  of  these  are  readily  browsed,  with  the  exception  of  Yucca 
and  Arcio9taphylu8.  Species  of  ArtemMa  are  the  chief  shrub  indicators  of 
oveigrazing  in  the  mixed  prairies,  short-grass  plains,  and  Agropyrum  bunch- 
grass  prairie,  though  various  dominants  of  the  cfaiiparral  not  infrequently  assume 
this  role  also.  The  most  widespread  and  important  is  Artemisia  tridentata, 
while  A.  cana  is  perhaps  the  most  common  in  the  mixed  prairies  and  A. 
fiUfoKa  in  sandy  areas  and  sandhills.  The  lower  forms,  such  as  A.  trifida,  A. 
arbuscalaj  A.  riqida,  and  A.  spineacens,  might  well  be  regarded  as  halfshrubs. 
They  are  more  or  less  widely  distributed,  but  their  contact  with  grassland  is 
more  local.  In  California,  fragments  of  savannah  composed  of  Artemisia 
calif  arnica  and  SHpa  indicate  a  similar  relation  between  sagebrush  and  grass- 
land. This  appears  to  have  been  true  fonnerly  of  Adenostoma  as  well,  but  the 
observed  contacts  with  Stipa  grassland  are  as  yet  too  few  for  certainty.  In 
the  desert  plains,  Prosopis,  often  with  Acacia  or  CeiUiSf  is  the  characteristic 
shrub  indicator  of  overgranng.  It  also  extends  northward  in  the  short-grass 
plains  to  southern  Colorado  and  Kansas.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  of 
all  such  indicators,  owing  to  its  height  and  the  ready  dissemination  of  its  seeds 
by  cattle.  Quercua  virens,  Q.  hredkba,  and  Q.  unduUda,  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  chaparral,  take  similar  parts  in  the  grassland  of  southwestern  Texas 
and  adjacent  New  Mexico.  The  role  of  Yucca  radiosa  and  macrocarpa  as 
indicators  of  overgranng  is  somewhat  less  clear,  but  their  constant  occurrence 
in  the  sandy  grasslands  of  the  Southwest  and  the  connection  between  their 
propagation  and  disturbance  by  cattle  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  of  a  similar 
correlation  (plate  77,  b). 

Annuals  as  indicators* — ^Annuals  are  typically  indicators  of  serious  disturb- 
ance, and  hence  serve  to  mark  the  existence  of  serious  overgrazing  when 
abundant.  They  are  the  universal  pioneers  of  secondary  successions,  and 
they  regularly  disappear  in  the  course  of  development.  When  the  disturb- 
ance is  continuous  or  recurrent,  they  may  persist  for  years,  but  their  serai 
nature  is  readily  disclosed  by  protectii^  an  area.  In  a  few  ca^es  they  become 
suppressed  by  the  perennials  and  continue  as  a  dwarfed  ground  layer.  In  the 
Southwest  the  winter  rains  permit  a  characteristic  development  of  annuals, 
which  complete  their  growth  and  mature  their  seeds  before  the  perennial 
commimities  of  the  summer  become  controlling.  Annuals  usually  first 
appear  in  spots  denuded  by  trampling  and  extend  from  these  throughout  the 
commimity  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  overgrazing.  Their  mobility  ia 
often  very  great  and  they  may  take  more  or  less  complete  control  of  a  badly 
overgrazed  range  in  a  few  years.  Indications  of  varyring  degrees  of  over- 
grazing are  given  by  differences  in  species  as  well  as  in  density  and  vigor.  The 
first  annuals  to  appear  are  native  species,  or  subruderals,  which  are  given  a 
chance  to  spread  or  develop  because  of  the  trampling  and  overcroppii^  of  the 
climax  dominants.  These  often  give  way  to  more  vigorous  subruderals,  or 
they  become  mixed  with  introduced  weeds  or  ruderals,  and  are  sometimes 
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completely  replaced  by  them.  This  is  usually  only  when  the  disturbance 
has  been  long  continued  and  the  supply  of  niderals  maintained  by  the  presence 
of  man.  In  the  case  of  complete  replacement,  such  as  by  Avena  or  Bromus^ 
fire  has  often  played  an  effective  part.  When  more  palatable  species  have 
disappeared,  annuals  often  furnish  considerable  grazing,  though  it  is  usually 
inferior  in  all  respects  to  that  afforded  by  the  climax  dominants  displaced. 
Avena  fatua  is  an  exception  to  some  extent,  while  in  the  Southwest  the  winter 
annuals  are  extremely  important  in  tiding  over  the  cattle  tmtil  the  summer 
grasses  appear. 

There  are  several  hundred  annuals  which  serve  in  some  degree  as  over- 
grazing indicators.  The  most  important  ones  are  found  chiefly  in  the  grass- 
land climax  and  its  ccmtacts  with  the  scrub  formations.  Some  of  these  extend 
upward  into  the  grasslands  of  the  montane  zone,  while  the  indicators  of  over^ 
grazing  in  the  higher  zones  usually  belong  to  the  same  or  similar  genera.  A 
few  of  the  annual  indicators  extend  more  or  less  throughout  the  grassland 
formation,  but  most  of  them  occur  in  their  particular  region.  Hence,  it  seems 
most  convenient  to  group  them  under  the  three  heads,  namely,  prairies  and 
plains,  desert  plains,  and  bunch-grass  prairies. 

Ptairie  and  plains  indicators*— While  different  species  of  annuals  indicate 
small  differences  in  the  degree  of  overgrazing,  the  abundance  and  hei^t  of 
the  plants  is  usually  of  greater  importance.  In  addition,  annual  indicators 
have  received  litUe  quantitative  study,  and  hence  it  is  possible  only  to  list 
them  in  the  general  order  of  their  importance.  Some  of  those  listed  are  either 
annual  or  biennial,  and  a  few  are  typically  biennial  (plate  78,  a). 


Plantago  itatagoniea. 
Festuoa  ootoflora. 
Hedeoma  hispida. 
Lepidium  intermedium. 
Lepidimn  alyaaoides. 
L^dium  ramosum. 
Lappola  tezana. 
Verbena  bracteoaa. 
Helianthus  petiolaris. 
Helianthua  annuus. 
Erigeron  canadenas. 
Erigeron  divergens. 
Erigeron  ramosuB. 
Chenopodium  leptophyllum. 
Chenopodium  album. 
Eriogonum  annuum. 
Eriogonum  cemuum. 


EragrostiB  pfloea. 
Eragroetia  major. 
Ambrosia  art«nisifolia. 
Salflolakali. 
S(danum  roatratum. 
Argemone  platyceras. 
DSTflsodia  pappoea. 
Hordeum  jubatum. 
Sehedonmudus  tezanus. 
Munroa  aquarrosa. 
Euphorbia  marginata. 
Croton  tezenaia. 
Collomia  linearis. 
Verbesina  enodioidea. 
Orthocarpus  luteus. 
Polygonum  aviculare. 
Po^gonum  ramoaiasimum. 


Aaier  tanaoetifc^ua. 
Aster  canesoena. 
Phaoelia  heterophylla. 
AlUonia  linearia. 
Caaaia  c&amaeoriata. 
CoreopaiB  tinctoria. 
Salvia  lanoeolata. 
Lupinus  puailluB. 
Lotua  americanus. 
Draba  oaroliniana. 
Myoeurua  minimus. 
Androsaoe  ocddentaUa. 
Pectis  angustif  (rfia. 
Sophia  pinnata. 
Physalia  lobata. 
Solanum  triflorum. 


Desert  plains  indicators. — ^These  fall  into  two  groups,  depending  upon  their 
time  of  appearance.  The  summer  annuals  correspond  to  those  listed  above. 
They  occur  with  the  grasses,  and  hence  are  a  more  exact  measure  of  over- 
grazing than  the  winter  annuals.  Most  of  them  are  distributed  throughout 
the  r^on,  but  are  more  typical  in  New  Mexico.  The  winter  annuals  de- 
velop most  abundantly  in  overgrazed  areas  also,  but  they  finish  their  growth 
before  the  grasses  appear  and  hence  indicate  conditions  of  the  previous  year. 
They  are  characteristic  of  southern  Arizona  and  adjacent  Mexico.  The  most 
important  ones,  such  as  Plantagofastigiata,  EschschoUzia  mexicana^  Lesquerella 
gordoni,  Lepidium  Umocarpum,  Pedocarya  lineariSf  etc.,  often  form  a  dense 
cover  and  are  invaluable  for  spring  grazing  (plate  78,  b). 


A.  Opuntia  ■polyacantha  indicating  o^'ciRrazing  in  mixt'd  proiric,  Guernsey,  Colorado. 

B.  Proifom^  and  Calliiindra  Jidicatlng  overpraiiing  in  deacrt  plains.  Santa  Itita    Reserve, 

Tucson,    Arizona. 
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Ariatida  brooMMdes. 
BouteUyiia  aristidoidee. 
Bouteloua  polystaohjra. 
Boerhavia  torreyana. 
Boerhavia  intennedia. 
Kallstroemia  grandiflora. 
Kallstroania  i>arviflora. 


Plantaso  f astisiata. 
Esohscholtna  mexieana. 
Lesquerella  gordona. 
liepidium  lainooarpmn. 
Pterocarya  linearis. 
Bowleoa  lobata. 
Plagiobothrys  ariionicua. 
Askfliiickia  towiMilliitn 
Sophia  pinnata. 


Bumf  BR  Annuals. 

Kallfltroemia  braohyvtyiiB. 
Kallstzoenaia  hxrautiiflinia. 
Cladoibrix  lannginona. 
Croton  oorymbulosuB. 
Solamim  elaeagnif olitim. 
Tribulus  tcnestrifl. 
Portulaoa  oleraoea. 

WnmR  Annuals. 

Dauoua  puflOlua. 
Erodium  cioutarium. 
Erodium  tezanum. 
Phaofllia  dIfltaDS. 
FhaoeUa  crenulata. 
Lupinufl  spaniflorus. 
Thelsrpodiiim  laaiophylliim. 
Thyauioearpufl  ourvipes. 
Lotus  humistratua. 


Haplopappus  graoQis. 
Eriogonum  abertianum. 
Eriogonum  polyoladum. 
Pectis  angustifQlia. 
Pectis  prostrata. 
Chloris  elegans. 
Eragroetis  pilosa. 


Malaooibrix  sonoboides. 
Malaoothrix  fendleri. 
Oenothera  primaveris. 
Calandrinia  meniiesii. 
Baeria  gradliB. 
Lappula  texana. 
Festaoa  oetoflora. 
Gilia  gradliB. 
Salvia  oolumbariae. 


Bunch-grass  prairie  indieators.-— The  most  reinar]cable  development  of 
annual  indicators  of  overgrazing  has  taken  place  in  California.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  consequence  of  its  early  settlement,  together  with  its  mild  cli- 
mate and  winter  rahif  all.  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  summer  and  winter 
annuals  derived  from  the  native  vegetation,  the  most  widespread  and  typical 
indicators  are  European  weeds,  which  are  nearly  all  grasses.  Many  of  these 
were  probably  introduced  from  Europe  during  the  period  of  Spanish  occupa- 
tion, and  spread  rapidly  as  a  result  of  overgrazing  and  fire.  These  agencies 
would  have  first  brought  about  the  replacement  of  the  native  StipaSf  but 
sooner  or  later  fire  and  clearing  would  have  caused  weeds  to  spread  throu^ 
much  of  the  chaparral  as  well.  This  problem  of  successive  invasions  and 
replacements  is  now  under  investigation  by  means  of  permanent  protected 
quadrats.  Meanwhile,  the  conclusions  reached  by  Davy  (1902:38)  afford 
the  best  summary  of  the  probable  course  of  development  (plate  79) : 

''1.  The  primitive  forage  plants  were  the  'bunch--gras8es'  (Dardhanias, 
Stipaa,  Melicaa,  Poos  and  perennial  Fesiucas),  with  annual  and  perennial 
clovers,  wild-pea  vines  and  wild  sunflowers;  these  were  much  more  abundant 
in  former  times  than  now,  and  on  account  of  their  palatableness  they  largely 
disappeared  with  overstocking. 

"2.  With  the  advent  of  white  settlers  and  their  domestic  animals,  wild 
oats  (Avenafatua)  and  alfilerilla  (Erodium  dcutarium)  took  possession  of  the 
country;  these  increased  in  relative  abundance  as  the  native  forage  plants 
became  scarce;  as  the  latter  diminished  in  quantity,  the  cattle  took  to  eating 
the  former  until  they  in  like  manner  succumbed,  while  other  plants  took  their 
place. 

"3.  Small  barley  grass  {Hardeum  maritimum  guasaneanum),  squirrel  tail 
(Featuca  myuriMi),  and  soft  chess  (Bromus  hordeaceus)  were  among  the  next 
weedy  introductions;  the  two  former,  when  in  a  maturing  condition  being 
disliked  by  cattle,  have  had  a  chance  to  spread  and  cover  the  ranges;  but 
cattle  having  acquired  a  taste  for  soft  chess,  it  is  being  kept  in  check,  if  not 
diminishing,  on  closely  ^zed  ranges. 

"4.  A  third  immigration  is  now  taking  place,  in  which  musky  alfilerilla 
(Erodium  moachatun^,  broncho  grass  (Bromua  maximua  guaaoni),  barley  grass 
(Hordeum  murinum,  locally  caUed  fox-tail),  tacalote  (Cerdaurea  mditer^a), 
hawkbit  (Hypochaeria  glabra),  bur-clover  (Medicago  derUicuUUa),  and  other 
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weeds  are  establishing  themselves  along  the  roadsides  and  around  ranch 
houses.  Of  these,  the  bur-clover  and  musky  alfilerilla  have  some  forage 
value.  Barley  grass  is  eaten  green  in  the  spring  before  heading  out,  but 
afterwards  becomes  one  of  the  most  objectionable  weeds  for  a  stock  range. 
The  other  aliens  are  destined  to  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  ranges  unless 
kept  in  check  and  prevented  from  becoming  firmly  established. '' 

With  few  exceptions  the  species  listed  below  are  summer  annuals.  The 
winter  annuals  of  southern  California  are  largely  those  noted  for  the  desert 
plains,  but  they  are  here  relatively  unimportant.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  while  the  indicators  given  originally  denoted  overgrasing,  some  of 
them,  such  as  Avena  and  Erodium,  have  become  valuable  forage  plants  as  a 
consequence  of  the  displacement  of  the  native  bunch-grasses,  and  in  turn  their 
overgrased  condition  is  indicated  by  still  more  weedy  invaders. 


Avena  f aiua. 
Bromos  nuudmus. 
Broonus  nibena. 
Bromiis  hordeaoeus. 


Eiodium  cioutarium. 
Erodium  moaohatum. 
Centauna  mditenns. 
Medioaco  dentimiiata. 
Hypoohaeria  gMra. 
Hypoohaeris  radioata. 
ESriogonum  Timineum. 
BSiiogonum  nudum. 
Lupinui  miorantbuB. 
Lupinus  affinia. 
Lupinus  tnmoatua. 
TriloUum  vdoroo&phahMm, 
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Bromus  teetorum. 
Featuoa  myunia. 
Hordeum  maritimum  gnMo- 
neanum. 
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Trifolium  ampliwtena. 
TrifoUum  gradlentum. 
Trifolium  tridentatum. 
Medioaco  lupuUna. 
Melflotua  indica. 
Raphanus  raphanUtrum. 
Eryngium  vaa^. 
Hwniaonia  fitchii. 
Hemiionia  deveUndii. 
Madia  exigua. 
Madia  diaataflora. 
Lotus  striconu. 


Hordeum  murinum. 
Polypofon  monapclieoda. 
aurea. 


IViehoatema  lanoeoiatum. 
Flaatago  patagonica. 
Epilobiimi  panieulatum. 
Phaeelia  liMerophytta. 
Lagophyiia  ramoiiiirima. 
Ptilonella  aoabra. 
Orthooarpus  purpuraaoent. 
Centaurea  esranua. 
Eremooarpua  aetigvua. 
lithoapennum  ruderale. 
NaTarretia  leuoophaea. 


Oreat  Basin  indicators.— These  are  limited  in  the  present  discussion  to 
the  annuals  that  spread  over  the  grassy  intervals  of  the  sagebrush,  eepecially 
along  the  northern  border  where  it  is  mixed  with  Agropyrum  spicatym.  While 
a  number  of  the  annuals  of  the  preceding  list  assume  this  r61e  along  the 
western  edge,  three  species  of  introduced  weeds  are  more  important  than  all 
others  combined;  these  are  Bromus  tedorumf  Sisymbrium  aUissimum,  and 
Lepidium  perfoliaium.  These  occur  singly  or  varioudy  mixed.  The  most 
extensive  community  is  that  of  Bromus  tedorum,  while  the  mixed  community 
of  Bromus  and  Sisymbrium  is  almost  equally  important.  Lepidium  is  most 
abundant  in  the  Northwest,  but  is  rapidly  spreading  to  other  regions.  While 
they  owe  their  establishment  originaUy  to  overgrasing,  fire  is  a  large  factor  in 
their  rapid  spread.  They  have  now  replaced  the  native  grasses  and  herbage 
almost  completely  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  have  reduced  the 
grasiiig  value  practically  to  that  of  the  sagebrush  alone.  Bromus  is  the  only 
one  with  any  real  value,  and  this  is  frequently  slight.  It  furnishes  some  grac- 
ing for  sheep  in  the  spring,  but  quickly  becomes  dry  and  nearly  worthless. 

Overgrazing  in  the  past.— The  condition  of  the  great  ranges  of  the  prairies 
and  plains  before  the  settlement  of  the  West  and  the  effect  of  settlement  upon 
the  grasses  have  long  been  mooted  questions.  It  has  frequently  been  assumed 
that  certain  grasses  have  disappeared  with  the  coming  of  the  early  settlers 


uiil,  Euphorbia  inargiiialii,  indicating  complete   overgriLziDg  in 
Fount  a  in,  Colorado, 
vinter  annual,    EschichoUita   mrrkana,   indicating   both  overgrazing  of   t 
grazing  capacity,  Santa  Rita  Heaen-e,  Tucaon,  Arizona. 
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and  that  others  had  entered  to  take  their  place.  For  example,  it  has  been 
the  almost  universal  opinion  of  farmers  and  stockmen  that  buffalo  grass 
vanished  from  the  prairies  with  the  going  of  the  buffalo  and  that  the  blue- 
stems  had  come  in  from  the  East  to  replace  it.  This  opinion  has  been 
shared  to  a  large  degree  by  scientific  men.  Bessey  (1887: 216}  early  noted 
the  general  relations  of  the  grasses  to  cultivation  and  fire: 

"  Several  entirely  distinct  species  are  popularly  known  as  buffalo  grass.  All 
are,  however,  short  grasses,  unfit  for  making  into  hay,  and  although  appar- 
ently quite  nutritious,  they  supply  so  small  an  amount  of  food  per  acre  that 
as  the  land  becomes  more  valuable  the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  retain  them. 
But  even  should  he  wish  to  retain  them,  he  can  not;  for  they  are  unfitted  to 
battle  successfully  with  bluegrass  and  white  clover,  with  the  bluestems  and 
rank  weeds  which  always  spring  into  prominence  upon  the  prairies  when  the 
settler  stops  the  annual  prairie  fires.  Moreover,  they  can  not  endure  the 
close  cropping  and  tramping  to  which  they  are  subjected  when  the  land  is 
inclosed  and  used  for  regular  farming  purposes.  Already  the  genuine  buffalo 
grass  {Btichloe  dactyloides)  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  eastern  third 
of  the  State.  Of  course  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  patches  of  it  here 
and  there  in  these  older  counties;  it  may  be  found  in  such  patches  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  capitol  building;  but  these  little  patches  are  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  its  former  extensive  distribution.  A  second  grass  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  buffalo  grass  {BauleUma  oligoatachya)  is  fast  following 
the  first. 

''  Buffalo  grass,  BvUnlis  dactyloides,  is  widely  spread  throughout  the  Sand- 
hill region.  This  valuable  forage  plant  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Its  hard- 
awned  fruits  were  especially  suited  for  distribution  by  IJie  bufftdo,  and  since 
these  have  disappeared  and  the  prairie  fires  are  no  longer  allowed  to  sweep 
the  plains,  the  buffalo  grass  is  being  rapidly  choked  out  by  the  ranker  species. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  native  pasture  grass,  but  is  rapidly  passing  toward 
extinction"  (1893:288). 

Webber  (1890: 37)  states  that  "the  buffalo  grass,  once  the  prevailing  plant, 
is,  in  eastern  Nebraska,  found  only  in  small  patches,  and  is  fast  becoming 
rare, "  while  Crandall  (1890: 136)  says  that "  thLs;  the  true  buffalo  grass,  which 
once  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  prairie  turf,  is  now  found  in  this  region 
only  in  isolated  patches. " 

Pound  and  Clements  (1898 :  246,  1900 :  350)  found  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  buffalo  grass  had  disappeared  only  where  the  land  had  been  broken 
for  cultivation. 

"The  buffalo  grass  was,  until  recently,  supposed  to  have  once  covered  the 
greater  portion  of  Nebraska;  its  disappearance  has,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
been  connected  with  that  of  the  buffalo.  That  such  a  supposition  is  entirely 
erroneous  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  patches  of  buffalo  grass,  which  are  found 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  State,  are  to  be  r^arded  as  intrusions  rather 
than  stragglers  left  by  a  retreating  species. " 

In  1897,  Williams  wrote : 

"This  famoiis  range  grass  is  still  quite  abundant  in  the  regions  west  of  the 
James  Valley  in  botii  Dakotas.  It  is  by  no  means  as  rare  as  most  people 
suppose,  beiag  frequently  overlooked  on  accoimt  of  its  similarity  to  certain 
of  the  grama  grasses  and  because  it  seldom  fruits  in  any  great  quantity. "    (14) 
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In  speaking  of  the  changes  accompanying  overgrazing  in  the  Texas  prairies, 
Smith  (1899: 28)  makes  the  following  statement: 

"Before  the  ranges  were  overgrazed,  the  grasses  of  the  red  prairies  were 
largely  bluestems  or  sage  grasses  (Andropogon),  often  as  high  as  a  horse's  back. 
After  pasturing  and  sub^uent  to  the  trampUng  and  hardening  of  the  soil, 
the  dog  grasses  or  needle  grasses  (Arutida)  took  the  whole  country.  After 
further  overstocking  and  trampling,  the  needle  grasses  were  driven  out,  and 
the  mesquite  grasses  (HUaria  and  BulbiUs)  became  the  most  prominent  species. 
The  occurrence  of  any  one  of  these  as  the  dominant  or  most  conspicuous  grass 
is  to  some  extent  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  land  and  of  what  stage  in  over- 
stocking and  deterioration  has  been  reached.  There  is  often  a  succession  of 
dominant  grasses  in  nature  through  natural  causes,  but  never  to  as  marked  an 
extent  as  on  the  cattle  ranges  during  the  process  of  deterioration  from  over- 
grazing. On  overstocked  lands  there  is  uniformly  an  alternation  of  needle 
grass  and  mesquite  at  short  intervals,  unless  the  overstocking  is  carried  too 
far,  when  these  perennials  ^ve  way  to  annuals  and  worthless  weeds. " 

Smith  (1893: 281)  has  suggested  part  of  the  explanation  as  to  the  varying 
opinions  upon  the  condition  of  the  range  since  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo, 
in  discussing  the  Sandhills  of  northern  Nebraska: 

''  The  theory  is  quite  commonly  advanced  by  stockmen  and  others  interested 
in  the  country  that  the  sandhills  were  quite  bare  of  vegetation  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  and  have  only  conmienced  to  be  grassed  over  since  the  days 
of  the  Indian  and  buffalo.  I  doubt  very  much  the  correctness  of  this  idea. 
We  have  accounts  of  the  sandhills  written  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
which  gave  the  salient  features  of  the  landscape  about  as  they  exist  today. 
The  region  ia  one  where  physical  conditions  may  vary  greatly  in  a  term  of 
years.  We  were  told  by  stockmen  who  have  been  located  in  the  hills  for  a 
long  time,  that  the  soil  is  very  susceptible  to  drying,  that  the  lakes  sometimes 
entirely  disappear  during  periods  of  drought,  and  that  one  year  a  crop  of  hay 
may  be  cut  where  the  year  before  there  was  a  fine  body  of  water.  In  wet 
years  the  vegetation  of  the  valleys,  which  is  always  more  luxuriant  than  that 
of  the  drier  hills,  may  extend  far  up  their  slopes,  while  in  dry  years  oppc^te 
conditions  may  prevail.  If  one  sees  the  sandhill  region  for  the  first  time 
when  bare  of  vegetation  in  winter  or  early  spring,  or  after  the  diying  out  of 
July  and  August,  one  may  easily  get  the  idea  that  the  sandhills  have  never 
been  grassed  over.  When  the  f re^ening  up  comes  after  the  rains,  he  may 
conclude  that  they  are  becoming  turfed  over  for  the  first  time. " 

Wilcox  (1911 :  26)  has  compiled  the  opinions  and  statements  of  a  very  large 
number  of  explorers  and  travelers  with  reference  to  grazing'  conditions  over 
the  prairies  and  plains  during  the  past  century.  These  show  great  divergence, 
and  many  of  them  are  directly  contradictory.  On  the  whole,  however,  they 
support  his  general  conclusion  that  the  range  has  not  changed  essentially, 
whatever  its  fluctuations  may  have  been. 

"The  present  condition  of  the  Great  Plains  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
described  by  early  travders.  Tlie  prevailing  grasses  are  stOl  the  buffalo  and 
grama,  of  low  habit.  The  immense  number  of  buffalo  in  the  early  dajrs  and 
kter  of  cattle  have  not  been  suflBicient  to  produce  any  marked  change  in  the 
character  and  amount  of  range  forage  upon  thi^  area. "    (47) 

''To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  present  range  conditions  of  the  arid  west 
as  a  whole,  or  any  particular  section  of  it,  these  statements  must  indicate  a 


A.  StiiKi  iriigera  indicating  the  original  bunch-grass  prairip,  Fresno,  CalifornJu. 

B.  Aitnii  Jatva  on  bunch-grass  hilla,  Rose  Canyon,  San  Diego,  California. 

C.  Feslura  myunis  and  Bromus  hordeaceus  on  bunch-grasa  land,  Corning,  California 
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striking  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  range  in  former  times  and  at  pre* 
sent.  So  far  as  the  numerous  statements  which  have  been  consulted  indicate, 
the  general  appearance  and  conditions  of  the  range  countiy  have  changed 
but  fittle  since  the  time  when  they  were  first  explored  by  white  men. "    (45) 

Succession  and  cycles.— The  range  studies  of  the  past  six  years  have  fur- 
nished a  complete  explanation  of  the  sharp  difference  in  views  as  to  the  past 
conditions  of  overgrazing.  There  is  no  question  that  Smith,  Wilcox,  and  others 
are  correct  in  stating  that  there  has  been  no  essential  permanent  change  in  the 
composition  and  structure  of  the  great  grassland  associations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  have  been  great  local  or  temporary 
changes,  which  critically  reduced  the  carrying  capacity,  or  actually  destroyed 
the  climax  community.  A  broad  view  of  the  grassland  climax  would  warrant 
the  opinion  that  it  had  never  undergone  serious  change,  while  the  observation 
of  a  particular  range  would  justify  the  statement  that  the  original  grasses 
were  completely  destroyed.  This  apparent  contradiction  is  readily  explained 
by  the  student  of  succession,  as  is  likewise  the  fact  that  one  observer  may 
find  good  grass  in  the  same  locality  where  another  had  seen  a  barren  waste. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  area  destructively  overgrazed  would  be  abandoned  by 
grazing  animals  for  an  untouched  portion  of  the  same  climax,  and  that  the 
bare  area  would  then  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  succession  to  again 
reach  the  climax  in  20  to  30  years.  This  is  recognized  by  Wilcox  (31)  in 
connection  with  the  overgrazing  caused  by  buffalo: 

''These  accoimts  indicate  what  would  naturally  be  expected,  viz,  that 
where  buffaloes  congr^ated  in  immense  herds  Hie  grass  was  totally  destroyed 
for  the  time  and  the  ground  was  much  cut  up  or  packed  down,  according  as 
dry  or  wet. weather  prevailed.  The  resvli  of  such  accumulations  of  large 
herds  was  the  apparent  total  destruction  of  the  grass.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  despite  the  fact  of  apparent  total  destruction  wrought  by  the 
buffalo  along  the  line  of  their  migration  and  during  their  close  association  at 
breeding  seasons,  the  range  recovered  so  that  the  evidence  of  their  destructive 
grazing  was  entirely  lost  within  a  few  years.  This  fact  indicates  also  the 
possibility  of  range  improvement  at  present.  ** 

While  great  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  range  can  be  explained  by 
local  overgrazing  and  subsequent  recovery  as  a  consequence  of  succession, 
further  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  action  of  climatic  cycles.  The  chief 
effect  of  the  dry  phase  of  the  cycle  was  found  in  the  impetus  given  to  over- 
grazing, while  the  wet  phase  favored  successional  processes  and  hastened 
recovery.  Climatic  changes  also  serve  to  explain  many  of  the  contradictory 
statements  as  to  the  same  locality.  Even  under  ordinary  conditions  of  graz- 
ing, the  same  area  would  be  strikingly  different  during  a  drought  period  and 
the  preceding  or  foUowing  wet  phase.  If  it  were  visited  at  a  time  when 
drought  and  overgrazing  coincided,  and  then  at  one  in  which  more  or  less 
complete  recovery  were  followed  by  a  wet  period,  no  greater  contrast  could 
be  imagined.  Moreover,  while  the  effects  of  ovei^razing  were  usually  local, 
/  those  of  drought  periods  were  general  for  the  most  part,  and  hence  climatic 
cycles  are  especially  important  in  furnishing  the  explimation  of  the  discordant 
statements  of  explorers.  The  effect  of  drought  in  changing  the  dominants 
of  the  range  is  illustrated  by  the  grassland  south  of  the  Niobrara  River.  In 
1893,  this  was  dominated  by  ArMda  purpurea  and  A.  bariramea  as  a  result 
of  drought  and  oveigrazing,  while  by  1915  the  awn-grasses  had  been  com- 
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pletely  replaced  by  the  mixed  prairie  of  tall-grasseB  and  short-grasBes,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  original  chmax. 

Relations  of  tall-grasses  and  short-grasses.— The  explanation  of  the  ap- 
parent replacement  of  buffalo  grass  by  the  bluestems,  as  well  as  the  general 
replacement  of  taU-grasses  by  short-grasses,  has  been  found  in  the  effect  of 
grazing  upon  such  a  mixed  community.  This  effect  is  naturally  increased  by 
drought  periods,  and  it  is  especially  in  connection  with  such  periods  that  the 
impression  of  a  permanent  change  arises.  Mixed  prairies  of  taU  Andropogan 
or  Stipa  apariea  with  short  BuOnlis  and  Bouieloua  are  found  in  central  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas,  and  also  in  the  eastern  Dakotas,  while  in  western  Nebraska, 
the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  they  consist  of  Agropyrum  or  Stipa  co- 
mata  with  BuBnlia,  BauteUmaf  or  both  of  them.  It  is  in  these  regions  that  the 
view  has  been  more  or  less  general  that  the  taU-grasses  have  replaced  the  short- 
grasses  as  a  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  and  the  coming 
of  man.  This  view  has  been  held  by  so  many  keen  observers,  both  practical 
and  scientific,  as  to  indicate  that  it  has  an  actual  foundation  of  fact.  This 
has  proved  to  be  the  case,  but  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  the  basic  facts 
until  the  principles  of  successions  were  brought  into  use.  A  particular  study 
of  the  effects  of  overgrazing  upon  mixed  prairie  with  respect  to  wet  and  dry 
periods  has  been  made  since  1914.  This  quickly  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
short-grasses  were  often  completely  hidden  by  the  tall  ones  in  times  of  unusual 
wetness,  such  as  1915,  and  that  overgrazing  regularly  brought  the  tall-grasses 
to  the  point  of  apparently  complete  disappearance  during  drought  periods. 
These  facts  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed  in  adjacent  grazed  and  ungrazed 
areas  throughout  the  mixed  prairie  from  North  Dakota  to  Kansas,  and  they 
are  regarded  as  furnishing  a  complete  explanation  of  the  apparent  disappear- 
ance of  the  short-grasses  and  the  invasion  of  the  tall  ones. 

There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  damage  done  to  the  range  by  buffalo, 
as  well  as  to  the  enormous  number  found  on  the  prairies  and  plains  from  1865 
to  1875,  when  settlement  was  taking  place  most  rapidly.  In  fact,  the  appU- 
cation  of  the  term  buffalo  grass  to  the  short-grasses  is  in  harmony  with  the 
action  of  overgrazing  in  suppressing  or  destroying  the  tall-grasses.  The 
westward  movement  of  the  buffalo  and  their  decrease  in  numbers  coincided 
with  the  incoming  of  settlers  and  the  decrease  of  prairie  fires.  The  im- 
mediate result  was  renewed  growth  of  the  tall-grasses,  especially  Andrapagon, 
in  areas  where  it  had  not  been  completely  killed,  and  its  invasion  into  others 
where  it  had  disappeared.  This  tallies  with  the  statement  that  the  blue- 
stems  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  settlers,  and  drove  out  the  buffalo  grasses. 
The  error  involved  in  this  is  best  illustrated  by  the  statements  of  Bell  (1869: 
1:26,43): 

"Before  we  reached  Salina,  trees  had  become  very  scarce;  but  as  we  moved 
farther,  the  short  tender  buffalo  grass  gradually  appeared — at  first  only  here 
and  there,  but  at  last  it  abounded  ever3rwhere;  and  ever  and  anon  we  crossed 
the  well-beaten  path  of  the  monarch  of  the  plains.  Doubtless  no  grass  could 
bear  so  well  the  heavy  tramp  of  thousands  of  buffalo  continually  passing  over 
it;  but  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  land  that,  as  settlers  advance  and  domestic 
herds  take  the  place  of  big  game,  the  coarser,  more  vigorous,  and  deeper- 
rooted  grasses  destroy  it  and  take  its  place.  These  new-comers  grow  with 
great  luxuriance,  yielding  very  fine  hay;  and  at  the  same  time  loosening  the 
sod,  opening  up  the  soil,  and  retaining  the  moisture  in  the  ground." 


A.  Mixed  praitie  ot  Andropog<iri-Boiilfloiia  racemosa,  and  BidbHix-BmiUioua  QTOcUis,  Wilaon, 

Kansas. 

B.  The  same  prairie  in  an  overgra.zi?d  pasture,  showing  pure  short-grass  Eod,  Wilson, 

Kansus. 
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The  route  followed  by  Bell  from  Manhattan  to  Salina,  Fort  Barker,  and 
Hays  was  retraced  in  1918  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  the  relations 
of  the  bluestems  and  buffalo  grasses.  Both  buffalo  grass  and  grama  were 
found  on  the  ridges  and  upper  slopes  about  Manhattan,  though  they  were 
secondary  to  the  taU-grasses  in  importance.  This  relation  continued  west- 
ward to  the  Dakota  hills  about  Kanopolis,  where  the  short-grasses  became 
more  abundant,  equaling  the  tall-grasses,  and  mixed  or  alternating  with  them. 
This  general  condition  continued  to  Hays,  but  with  the  short-grasses  increas- 
ing in  abimdance.  Beyond  Hays,  they 'soon  became  controlling,  though  the 
rough  bluffs  along  the  streams  maintained  their  mixed  cover.  Throughout 
the  region  from  Kanopolis  to  Hays,  overgrazed  pastures  exhibited  a  pure 
short-grass  cover,  while  protected  or  less  grazed  areas  showed  a  mixture  of 
taU-grasses  and  short-grasses.  It  is  clear  that  the  short-grasses  could  not 
have  been  replaced  by  the  tall  ones  as  a  consequence  of  settlement,  and  then 
have  reentered  the  same  areas  imder  conditions  of  increasing  cultivation.  The 
obvious  explanation  is  that  while  th^  have  been  associated  in  the  mixed 
prairies  for  thousands  of  years,  the  tall-grasses  were  kept  down  by  the  buffalo 
in  the  zone  of  concentration  resulting  from  advancing  settlement.  Th^ 
reappeared  with  the  going  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo 
grasses  was  nothing  more  than  their  being  overtopped  by  the  bluestems 
(plate  80). 

Drought  periods  doubtless  played  a  part  in  the  behavior  of  the  bluestems 
and  buffalo  gra-ses,  as  they  certainly  did  in  the  mixed  prairies  of  Nebraska 
and  the  Dakotas.  In  1893  the  gumbo  plains  north  of  the  Niobrara  River 
were  dominated  chiefly  by  BtiBnUa  and  Bauidoua  gracilis,  as  a  consequence  of 
excessive  drought  and  overgrazing.  In  some  places  a  pure  cover  of  BtMUs 
stretched  for  many  miles,  almost  unbroken  by  societies.  This  region  has 
been  revisited  several  times  from  1915  to  1918.  The  stretches  of  buffalo  grass 
and  grama  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  is  a  mixed  prairie  of  AndrO' 
pogons,  Agropyrum,  and  SHpa,  below  which  is  a  more  or  less  well-developed 
layer  of  short-grasses.  The  drought  of  1893-95  had  a  similar  ^ect  upon  the 
mixed  prairies  of  western  Nebraska,  in  which  SUpa  was  the  most  conspicuous 
dominant.  This  disappeared  so  completely,  leaving  a  pure  shortrgrass  cover, 
that  it  was  regarded  as  a  new  grass  invadhig  for  the  first  time  when  it  re< 
appeared  in  great  quantity  during  the  rainy  years  of  1897-98.  Williams 
(1898: 54)  has  shown  that  dry  periods  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  Agropyrum  in  the  mixed  prairies  of  the  Dakotas.  It  was  thought 
that  the  tail-grasses  might  again  disappear  apparently  during  the  drought 
period  of  1916-18,  but  this  took  place  only  in  oveifprazed  pastures,  showing 
that  overgrazing  is  an  essential  feature. 

Overgrazing  cycles.— The  existence  of  cycles  of  overgrazing  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  possible  to  recognize  several  kinds.  The  simidest  and  shortest 
is  brought  about  by  such  destructive  overgrazing  that  the  area  will  no  longer 
support  the  animals  upon  it.  In  the  case  of  wild  animals,  such  as  the  bufffdo, 
horse,  etc.,  the  herds  sought  a  new  rangCy  while  on  restricted  areas  the  cattle 
died  from  starvation  or  were  shipped  out.  In  either  event  the  grasses  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  regenerate,  or  in  the  worst  cases  the  processes  of 
succession  brought  about  a  gradual  return  to  the  original  conditions.  Such 
overgrazing  cycles  correspond  to  the  cyde  of  a  subsere,  and  are  relatively 
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short,  lasting  10  to  16  years  on  an  average.  Such  cycles  also  occur  when 
overgrazed  or  worn-out  pastures  are  permitted  to  ''rest/'  A  mudi  more 
important  cycle  is  that  of  the  double  sunnspot  period,  namely,  22  to  23  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  overgrazing  has  much  more  serious  consequences 
during  maximum  periods  of  drought,  such  as  1871-73, 1893-95,  and  191&-18. 
The  effects  upon  the  range  and  the  herd  are  much  more  marked  than  when 
overgrazing  alone  is  concerned,  but  an  enforced  period  of  rest  ensues,  during 
which  successional  processes  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  origiDal  grass 
cover,  unless  again  disturbed  by  overgrazing.  It  is  this  cycle  which,  in  its 
b^inning,  has  been  especially  disastrous  to  the  grazing  industry  of  the  West, 
just  as  the  subsequent  and  inevitable  regeneration  through  succession  offers  the 
solution  of  all  overgrazing  problems.  In  addition,  there  are  major  cycles  of 
overgrazing,  such  as  are  involved  in  the  pennanent  migration  of  great  herds 
from  one  region  to  another,  or  in  the  appearance  of  new  species  or  groups  of 
grazing  animals.  Some  such  cycle  must  have  marked  the  reintroduction  and 
spread  of  the  horse  over  the  plains  of  the  Southwest.  The  consideration  of 
such  cycles  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  treatment,  and  is  reserved  for 
another  place. 

The  recognition  of  past  and  present  cycles  of  overgrazing  is  of  great  practical 
importance.  Its  greatest  value  lies  in  the  certainty  that  a  range  will  retmn  to 
its  normal  condition  once  it  is  given  a  chance  to  regenerate.  It  also  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  it  usually  takes  several  to  many  years  to  really  "wear  out" 
a  range,  and  that  the  rate  of  recovery  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  leng;th 
of  the  period  of  overgrazing.  All  the  statements  agree  as  to  the  excessive 
damage  done  to  the  range  by  buffalo,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  more  or 
less  complete  rest  which  followed  brought  about  a  fair  degree  of  recovery  in  a 
few  years.  This  is  not  an  excuse  for  overgrazing,  since  the  latter  always 
involves  a  distinct  economic  loss,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  period 
and  the  intensity,  but  it  does  make  it  clear  that  all  overgrazed  ranges  can  be 
certainly  and  greatly  improved  by  proper  rest  or  rotation.  This  is  the  basis 
of  all  range  improvement,  as  is  shown  in  some  detail  in  the  next  section. 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

History. — ^The  first  proposal  to  improve  the  ranges  of  the  West  by  rotation 
grazing  was  made  by  Smith  (1896: 323),  although  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement by  planting  cultivated  species  had  been  mfiAe  by  Bessey  (1887, 
1893,  1897),  Georgeson  (1895),  and  others.  It  is  probc4)le  that  the  first 
suggestion  as  to  the  good  effects  of  resting  the  range  came  from  the  ranchmen 
(Williams,  1898: 72),  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  practice  of  the  buffalo 
in  leaving  overgrazed  regions  had  also  led  to  this  conclusion.  In  his  two 
papers  of  1895  and  1899,  Smith  outlined  the  major  features  of  range  improve- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time  Williams  (1897, 1898)  proposed  those  which  had 
to  do  with  the  artificial  treatment  of  the  range.  The  system  advanced  by 
Smith  comprised  (1)  proper  stocking,  (2)  rotation,  (3)  adequate  water  de- 
velopment, (4)  destruction  of  rodents,  (5)  destruction  of  weeds  and  cacti 
(6)  disking  the  soil,  (7)  sowing  and  planting,  (8)  provision  of  forage,  and  (9) 
winter  protection.  He  was  also  the  first  to  organize  definite  grazing  experi- 
ments to  determine  carryiag  capacity  and  the  effects  of  rotation.  The  method 
suggested  by  Williams  involv^  (1)  proper  stocking,  (2)  harrowing  the  soil, 
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planta,  (5)  keeping  weeds  mowed,  (6)  water  development,  (7)  rest.  Since  the 
work  of  these  two  pioneers  in  range  improvement,  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed more  or  less  completely  or  from  various  sides  by  Bentley  (1898,  1902), 
Nelson  (1898),  Shear  (1901),  Griffiths  (1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1907,  1910), 
Davy  (1902),  Cotton  (1905,  1908),  Wooton  (1908,  1915,  1916),  Sampson 
{1908,  1909,  1913,  1914,  1918,  1919),  Jardine  (1908,  1911,  1912),  Thomber 
(1910,  1914),  Wilcox  (1911),  Barnes  (1913),  Darlington  (1915),  Barnes  and 
Jardine  (1916),  Potter  (1917),  Jardine  and  Hurtt  (1917),  Clements  (1917, 
1918,  1919),  Sarvis  (1919),  and  Jardine  and  Anderson  (1919). 

The  first  experimental  study  of  grazing  was  carried  on  at  Abilene  and 
Cbanning,  Texas,  from  1899  to  1901  by  Smith  and  Bentley  (p.  20).  Experi- 
ments under  practical  grazing  conditions  have  been  made  on  the  Jornada  and 
Santa  Bita  Range  Reserves  of  the  Forest  Service  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Intensive  studies  in  smaller  pastures  and  hence  under  closer  control  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  Office  of  Dry-Land  Agriculture  at  Mandan,  North 
Dakota,  since  1915,  and  at  Ardmore,  South  Dakota,  since  1918.  Both  the 
field  and  experimental  studies  have  conclufflvety  demonstrated  the  essentia 
of  range  improvement  and  have  made  it  possible  to  outline  a  ccnnptete  system 
based  upon  investigation  as  well  as  practice. 

Prerequisites. — In  addition  to  the  actual  processes  concerned  in  improving 
the  range,  certain  factors  are  prerequisite  to  any  improvement  or  necessary 
for  the  best  results.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  adequate  control, 
without  which  improvement  is  all  but  impossible.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
control  is  secured  through  ownership  or  leasing,  provided  it  permits  fencing. 
However,  leasing  baa  the  indirect  advantage  that  it  enables  tbe  State  to  exact 
certain  conditions  as  to  utilieation.  The  value  of  control  in  preventing  over- 
stocking and  permitting  rotation  is  obvious.  Next  in  importance  is  a  practi- 
cal appreciation  of  the  inevitable  recurrence  of  dry  and  wet  periods  and  their 
critical  effect  upon  the  range.  It  is  imperative  that  the  ranchman  be  pre- 
pared to  reduce  the  pressure  upon  his  range  as  the  dry  phase  of  the  cUmatio 
cycle  approaches  and  that  he  be  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  excess 
carrying  capacity  of  the  wet  phase.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  improve- 
ment must  be  f  ooussed  upon  the  destructive  eJETect  of  overgrazing  in  dry  years 
and  the  possibility  of  greater  utihzatioQ  and  of  successful  sowing  and  planting 
during  wet  years.  Furthennore,  there  must  be  some  recc^nition  of  the 
univeraal  processes  of  succession  and  their  importance  in  regeneration.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  into  full  account  the  fact  that  destructive  overgrazing, 
trampling,  and  other  disturbances  will  destroy  the  grass  communities  and 
make  place  for  one  of  weeds.  Even  more  important  is  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  weed  communities  will  be  maintained  indefinitely  by  continued 
overgrazing  or  disturbance,  or  that  they  will  slowly  give  way  to  the  returning 
grasses  if  the  area  is  protected  for  a  time.  In  short,  an  elementary  under- 
standii^  of  successional  processes  furnishes  a  tool  for  manipulatii^  the  gras- 
ii^  cover  more  or  less  as  desired.  Finally,  a  trustworthy  idea  of  the  con- 
dition and  tendency  of  the  range  is  impossible  without  adequate  methods  of 
measurement.  In  practice,  such  methods  can  best  be  supplied  by  indicator 
plants,  atid  by  a  careful  check  upon  the  condition  of  anirnftlB  when  they  enter 
and  leave  the  range.    In  both  investigation  and  demonstration,  however, 
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more  accurate  measurements  are  necessary,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
varying  carrying  capacity  of  wet  and  dry  periods.  Changes  in  composition 
and  variations  in  production  year  by  year  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
use  of  permanent  quadrats.  Some  of  these  are  charted,  while  others  are 
cUpped  and  the  herbage  weighed.  The  most  significant  measurement,  how- 
ever, is  that  furnished  by  weighing  the  individual  animals  from  month  to 
month,  or  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season. 

Essential  factors. — Range  improvement  may  be  effected  in  some  degree  by 
any  one  of  a  large  number  of  processes.  Thoroughgoing  improvement,  how- 
ever, must  take  them  all  into  account,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  a 
particular  range.  It  is  obvious  that  some  of  these,  such  as  proper  stocking 
and  rotation  grasing,  are  of  universal  importance,  while  others,  such  as  the 
eradication  of  prairie-dogs  or  poisonous  plants,  apply  only  to  certain  ranges. 
The  essential  features  of  the  complete  system  of  range  improvement  proposed 
here  are:  (1)  proper  stocking;  (2)  rotation  or  deferred  grasing;  (3)  eradication 
of  rodents,  poisonous  plants,  weeds,  etc.;  (4)  manipulation  of  the  range  by 
clearing,  burning,  etc.;  (5)  improving  the  cover  by  sowing  and  planting;  (6) 
forage  development;  (7)  water  development;  (8)  herd  management.  Con- 
tributing factors  are  found  in  classification  and  range  surveys,  the  economic 
aspects  of  ranch  management,  and  an  adequate  land  ^stem.  Practically  all 
of  these  have  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  essential  to  range  improvement 
since  the  first  proposals  of  Smith,  25  years  ago,  and  the  present  treatment  as- 
sumes only  to  correlate  them  more  closely  and  to  work  some  of  them  out  in 
greater  detail.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  system  are  the  use  of  climatic 
cycles  and  succession  as  universal  bases,  the  employment  of  indicator  plants, 
the  use  of  inclosures  and  exclosures  together  with  permanent  quadrate  as 
measures,  and  the  development  of  new  methods  of  manipulating  and  modify- 
ing the  range,  especially  in  the  production  of  mixed  grazing  types. 

Proper  stockiiig. — ^The  primary  object  of  range  improvement  is  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  maximum  carrying  capacity.  The  chief  factors  in  this  are 
proper  stocking  and  rotation  grazing.  The  optimum  degree  of  stocking,  how- 
ever, can  be  determined  only  by  actual  trial  accompanied  by  measurement  of 
the  results.  Such  trials  can  be  made  by  the  ranchman  himself  wherever  he 
has  control  of  his  range,  but  until  their  necessity  becomes  generally  recognized 
they  must  be  made  for  the  different  grazing  types  by  the  experiment  stations 
and  similar  agencies.  The  investigation  of  carrying  capacity  by  actuid 
grazing  test  can  be  made  by  either  the  extensive  or  intensive  method.  The 
first  is  more  practical  on  ranges  as  they  exist;  the  latter  is  more  accurate  and 
demands  a  greater  equipment.  The  results  of  an  extensive  study  of  carry- 
ing capacity  on  the  Jornada  Reserve  have  been  brought  together  by  Jardine 
and  Hurtt  (1917: 12).  Eight  different  grazing  types  occur  on  the  reserve 
and  the  canying  capacity  varies  greatly  for  the  different  communities.  Per- 
manent quadrats  were  employed  to  determine  variations  in  yield  from  year 
to  year,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  increase  under  rotation  or  protection.  Since 
both  rotation  and  reserve  grazing  were  necessarily  practiced,  no  definite 
studies  were  made  of  the  basic  carrying  capacity  under  full  grazing  for  the 
entire  season.  Such  studies  are  possible  only  under  the  intensive  method 
and  in  an  essentially  uniform  type.    Their  great  value  lies  in  making  it  pos- 
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which  reveal  both  over-  and  under-utilization,  and  in  demonstratiiig  the 
additional  gain  resulting  from  rotation  methods.  Installations  for  the  inten- 
sive study  of  carrying  capacity  and  rotation  grazing  have  been  made  by  the 
Office  of  Dry-Land  Agriculture  at  Mandan  and  at  Ardmore.  Both  are 
located  in  the  mixed  prairie,  the  one  in  Stipa^BoiUelmia,  and  the  other  in 
BvibHia-Agropyrum-BmUeloua.  Since  the  methods  are  essentially  alike,  it 
will  suffice  to  describe  briefly  the  experiments  at  Mandan,  which  have  been 
under  way  since  1916. 
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There  are  four  pastures  for  the  investigation  of  carrying  capacity  under 
continuous  grazing,  two  for  rotation  graeing,  a  reserve  pasture,  and  one  for 
the  study  of  hay  development  (fig.  22).  At  Ardmore  two  pastures  are  de- 
voted to  continuous  gracing  and  the  same  number  to  rotation.  The  (our 
pastures  contain  respectively  30,  50,  70,  and  100  acres.  Since  each  pasture 
is  grated  by  10  two-year-old  steers,  the  corresponding  rates  of  graui^  are 
1:3,  1:5,  1:7,  and  1:10.  Each  pasture  contains  an  exdosure  termed  so 
isolation  transect  (fig.  23),  which  is  300  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  This  ooo- 
sists  of  three  strips,  of  wHch  the  central  one,  P,  serves  as  pennanent  transect 
for  annua]  comparison  with  the  granng  and  regeneration  transects  on  either 
side,  as  well  as  for  the  installation  of  permanent  quadrats  of  various  types. 
One  unit  of  the  grazing  transect,  Q,  is  unfenced  for  each  yetu*  of  the  climatic 
cycle,  while  one  of  the  regeoeratioa  transect,  A,  ia  fenced  for  each  BUocesnve 
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year  of  the  cycle.  The  central  position  of  the  pennanent  transect  permits 
ready  comparison  between  the  protected  area  and  those  fenced  and  unfenced 
for  each  successive  year,  as  well  as  actual  measurement  in  all  three  areas  by 
means  of  chart  and  dip  quadrats.  Similar  quadrats  are  located  in  the  open 
pasture,  thus  completing  the  measurement  of  aU  areas  year  by  year.  It  is 
evident  that  the  graced  transect  will  also  show  in  series  the  effects  of  unfencing 
for  14,  13;  etc.,  years  down  to  1,  and  that  the  regenera- 
tion transect  will  show  those  of  fencing  for  a  similar  series  of 
years.  Finally,  q)ecial  quadrats  are  located  in  the  transect 
to  reveal  the  efifects  of  burning  or  clipping  at  various  times 
and  intervals. 

With  reference  to  the  cattle  to  be  used,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  of  the  same  breed,  age,  and  class,  and  in  as 
nearly  the  same  condition  as  possible.  It  will  probably 
prove  desirable  to  detennine  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
same  grazing  type  for  different  species,  as  well  as  for  dif- 
ferent breeds,  etc.,  but  this  will  require  pastures  of  the  same 
size  and  involves  an  expansion  of  the  work  which  is  un- 
necessary at  present.  The  cattle  are  weighed  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  grazing  season  and  at  monthly  intervals 
during  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  four  corrals,  one 
for  each  pasture,  leading  to  the  scales  for  weighing  (fig.  24). 
A  q)ecial  method  of  management  has  been  developed  for 
handling  the  cattle  in  the  pastures  and  at  the  times  of  weigh- 
ing, the  niiain  details  of  which  have  been  given  by  Sarvis 
(1919).  The  detailed  results  of  the  experiment  have  not 
yet  been  published,  but  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
various  pastures,  in  terms  of  cover  and  indicator  plants,  has 
been  most  striking  (plate  81),  and  these  have  been  verified 
by  the  behavior  and  weights  of  the  different  herds. 

Rotation  grazing.— First  suggested  by  Smith  in  1895  and 
begun  experimentaJly  by  him  and  Bentley  in  1899,  rotation 
grazing  has  been  developed  chiefly  by  the  Forest  Service 
since  1910.    The  scientific  basis  for  deferred  and  rotation 
grazing  was  largely  developed  by  Sampson  (1908,  1909, 
1913),  and  it  has  been  applied  to  actual  grazing  on  the 
national  forests.    It  has  had  its  most  thorough  demonstra- 
tion on  the  Jornada  and  Santa  Rita  Range  Reserves,  but 
especially  on  the  former.     Pastures  for  the  study  of  rotation  were  installed 
at  the  Mandan  and  Ardmore  stations  in  1918,  but  conclusive  results  can  not  be 
expected  for  several  years.    Rotation  grazing  is  an  inclusive  term  which  is 
regarded  as  applying  to  all  methods  of  alternate  grazing  and  rest,  partial  or 
complete.    Deferred  grazing  is  the  type  in  which  the  pasture  is  completely 
protected  or  only  lightly  grazed  during  critical  periods  in  the  hfe-history  of 
the  chief  dominants.    This  is  usually  the  period  of  seed-production,  but  on 
certain  types  it  may  fall  at  the  opening  of  the  growing  season.    Reserve 
grazing  is  that  in  which  a  pasture  is  kept  in  reserve  for  emergencies,  especially 
those  due  to  drought,  or  where  the  grazing  during  the  season,  though  uniform, 
is  sufficiently  light  to  permit  a  fair  amount  of  seed  to  be  produced. 
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A,  Isolation  transect  in  Slijia^Boutetoua  pasture,  Mandan.  North  Dnkota. 

B,  Isolation  transect  in  Agropyrum-BulbiHa  pasture,  Ardmorc,  South  Dakota. 


me  Classic  experiment  m  rotauoo  graimg  ib  ttiat  earned  on  by  tbe  rorest 
Service  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  C.  P.  Tumey  on  the  Jornada  Reserve  near 
Las  Crucee,  New  Mexico.  This  has  been  described  in  detail  by  Jardine  and 
Eurtt  (1917: 28),  and  their  conclusions  as  to  rai^e  improvement  by  natural 
revegetation  are  given  here : 

"  Primarily  as  a  result  of  (1)  reducing  the  number  of  stock  during  the  main 
growing  season  of  about  four  months — July  to  October — to  about  half  of  the 
average  number  the  area  will  cany  for  the  year,  (2)  not  overstocking  durii^ 
the  otiier  eight  months,  and  (3)  better  distribution  of  stock  waterii^  places, 
gramar^rass  range  on  the  Jornada  Range  Reserve  has  improved  in  three 
years  at  least  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  similar  adjoining  unfenced  range 
grazed  yearlong. 
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"  On  fenced  grama^rasa  ranges  of  the  Southwest  where  the  stock  are  car- 
ried mainly  on  range  feed  throughout  the  year,  light  stocking  during  the 
growing  season  is  profitable.  It  will  probably  not  reduce  the  total  animal- 
days  feed  furnished  on  a  given  area  during  the  year,  and  will  reserve  feed  for 
the  critical  period  from  February  to  July,  and  later  in  case  of  proloi^ed 
drot^t 

"Where  the  whole  of  a  range  unit  is  made  up  of  grama  or  amilar  grass, 
about  one>third  of  the  area  diould  probably  be  reserved  for  tight  grazing 
during  the  growii^  season  two  years  in  succession.  Each  third  in  turn  should 
be  given  as  nearly  as  practicable  this  amount  of  protection.  By  light  grazing 
is  meant  granng  by  not  more  than  half  the  average  number  of  stock  t£at  the 
area  will  carry  for  the  year  as  a  whole. " 
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Rodent  eradication. — Smith  (1899 :  15)  was  apparently  the  first  to  empliasue 
the  damage  done  by  rodents  to  the  range  and  to  urge  the  fiystematic  extermi- 
nation of  prairie-dogs  and  jack-rabbits.  While  much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  control  and  extermination  of  prairie-dogs  in  particular  since 
1900,  effective  campaigns  against  these  and  other  rodents  are  recent  develop- 
ments. During  the  last  five  years  especially,  the  Biological  Survey  has 
carried  on  systematic  and  effective  work  in  the  ^adication  of  both  prairie- 
dogs  and  ground-squirrels,  in  cooperation  with  various  States,  as  well  as  with 
the  Forest  Service  and  with  private  individuals  (Bell,  1917;  Lants,  1918). 
In  addition,  California  has  organised  an  extensive  campaign  through  its 
Rodent  Control  Section.  It  has  also  come  to  be  recognised  that  jack-rabbits 
are  often  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  range,  and  the  work  of  Vorhies  (1919) 
has  shown  that  the  kangaroonrats  of  the  Southwest  must  also  be  induded 
among  the  major  pests.  While  various  methods  have  been  used  to  extermi- 
nate or  control  rodents,  that  of  poisoning  has  become  the  standard,  because  of 
its  economy  and  efficiency.  However,  it  has  become  clear  that  complete 
eradication  is  possible  only  through  poisoning  for  two  or  three  successive 
seasons,  and  that  re-immigration  can  be  controlled  only  by  dealing  with  laige 
and  more  or  less  natural  areas  and  by  the  extennination  of  invading  colonies 
from  time  to  time. 

The  absence  of  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  damage 
done  to  the  range  by  rodents,  and  especially  of  the  rate  and  degree  of  recovery 
in  various  types  after  eradication,  led  the  writer  to  suggest  the  demrability  of 
cooperative  studies  to  the  Biological  Survey,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.    As  a  consequence,  fenced  areas  for  such  investigations 
were  established  in  1918  in  the  BinUelouarAridida  grassland  of  the  Santa  Rita 
range  reserve  and  in  the  Bautdaua  gnxcUis  climax  of  northern  Arizona  near 
Seligmann  and  Williams.    The  latter  were  designed  to  study  the  recovery 
after  the  eradication  of  prairie-dogs,  while  the  former  were  to  permit  a  more 
intensive  study  with  reference  to  jack-rabbits,  and  especially  kangaroo-rats, 
which  had  just  been  shown  by  Vorhies  to  cause  even  more  serious  damage. 
A  series  of  three  exdosures  was  installed  in  the  Boutdoua  roikrodciirAristida 
calif omica  type  of  the  reserve  (plate  82).    The  first  was  fenced  against  both 
rodents  and  cattle,  and  the  second  and  third  against  cattie  alone,  but  differing 
in  that  the  rodents  were  killed  out  of  one.    A  second  exclosure  was  established 
in  the  Boutdoua  eriopodorAridida  dwaricata  type,  which  was  also  fenced 
against  rodents  and  cattie.    For  the  sake  of  a  direct  determination  of  the 
amount  of  forage  consumed  by  jack-rabbits  and  kangaroo-rats,  two  inclosures 
were  located  in  one  of  the  best  areas  of  Boutdoua  roikrodeii.    In  one  of  these 
were  placed  two  rabbits,  in  the  other  two  kangaroo-rats.    Permanent  quad- 
rats were  located  for  measuring  the  effects  in  the  various  inclosures  as  well  as 
in  the  pastures  by  means  of  charting  and  clipping.    The  critically  dry  sum- 
mer of  1918  almost  completely  prevented  the  growth  of  grass  and  summer 
annuals,  and  practically  all  quadrats  contained  less  growth  in  the  fall  than  in 
the  spring.    The  winter  rains  were  nearly  normal  and  so  well  distributed  that 
the  growth  of  winter  annuals  was  exceptional.    As  a  consequence,  the  various 
fenced  areas  showed   striking  improvement  in  total  production  over  the 
pastures.    This  was  not  only  true  of  the  cattie-proof  exclosures,  but  of  the 
rodent  ones  likewise,  proving  that  the  rodents  also  take  heavy  toll  from  the 
winter  annuals  as  well  (plate  82,  b). 


A.  RoJoat  exclosurp  whowinR  combined  pffpct  of  caltie  and  rodents  on  the  crop  of  winter 

annuals,  chiefly  poppy  [Jiichscliollna  Tiicxicana),  Santa  Rifa  Reserve. 

B.  Diffcrrnee  in  yield  of  jwppics  in  rodent  cxcioHurc,  catlle  exclosure  and  pasture,  Santa 

Rita  Reserve. 


Specia]  studies  were  made  of  the  life  history  and  food  habits  of  the  kangaroo- 
rat  in  particular,  and  the  latter  were  found  to  have  a  decisive  bearing  upon  the 
dominance  of  the  grasses  (Vorhies,  1919).  Burrows  excavated  in  the  winter 
of  1917-18  showed  that  the  kangaroo-rat  stored  large  amounts  of  food  and 
that  this  consisted  chiefiy  of  the  spikes  of  Boutdoua.  Those  excavated  in 
1918-19  exhibited  no  grass  spikes,  owing  to  their  failure  to  form  during  the 
drought  of  the  preceding  summer,  but  the  bulk  of  the  stored  food  consisted  of 
the  crowns  of  Bouieloua  rotkrockii.  When  the  siae  of  the  denuded  area  about 
each  burrow  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  damage  done  by 
kangaroo-rate  is  exceedingly  serious,  especially  in  periods  of  drought.  While 
they  occur  throughout  the  desert  scrub,  it  seems  probable  that  the  majority 
have  migrated  upward  mto  tbe  desert  plains  as  the  grasses  were  eaten  off  at 
the  lower  levels.  The  persistence  of  the  grasses  in  sheltered  spote  and  their 
re^pearanoe  in  fenced  areas  in  the  desert  scrub  suggesta  that  they  can  be 
successfully  reintroduced  into  the  deserts  about  Tucson  after  the  kangaroo- 
rats  have  been  exterminated.  The  rats  which  persist  in  the  desert  now  live 
in  part  upon  th*  shrubs,  it  seems,  and  in  consequence  the  latter  are  now  being 
killed  out  over  great  stretches  from  Ajo  to  Yuma  and  beyond. 

In  addition  to  the  major  pests,  the  pocket-gopher,  wood-rat  or  pack-rat,  and 
several  of  the  field  mice  do  more  or  less  damage  to  the  range.  The  gopher 
damages  the  range  by  eating  grass  roots  and  disturbing  the  soil  with  his 
burrows,  but  the  injury  is  usually  restricted  to  small  areas.  The  pack-rat 
lives  on  leaves  of  Fucca  by  preference,  especially  Y.  radiosa  and  Y.  arboreseens, 
and  may  do  considerable  damage  in  regions  where  these  are  important  sup- 
plementary forage.  In  the  desert  scrub  and  plains,  it  seems  to  feed  largely 
upon  various  species  of  OpurUia,  which  are  heaped  up  about  its  nest  (plate  72). 

Eradication  of  poisonous  plants. — The  loss  of  range  stock  from  eating  pcoson- 
ous  plants  is  so  evident  and  often  so  serious  that  the  importance  of  its  pre- 
vention requires  no  argument.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  lies  in  the 
general  ignorance  of  poisonous  species  and  of  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with 
them.  Quite  apart  from  their  poisonous  properties,  such  species  are  usually 
undesirable  weeds  which  compete  successfully  with  the  grasses  and  thus  re- 
duce the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range.  As  a  consequence,  eradication  is 
theoretically  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  toem,  but  this  is  per- 
haps  economically  possible  only  in  small  pastures  and  other  local  areas. 
Where  they  grow  over  hundreds  of  square  miles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  loco- 
weed,  Aragalua  lan^terti,  on  tbe  plains  and  foothills  along  the  eastern  front  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  eradication  is  practically  impossible  under  existing 
conditions,  and  controlled  grazing  is  the  only  practicable  method  of  preven- 
tion.    Marsh  (1918: 21)  has  stated: 

"Most  of  the  losses  from  poisonous  plante  occur  at  times  when  the  animals 
are  short  of  feed  and  the  Wger  part  of  the  stock  poisoning  is  indirectly  due 
to  scarcity  of  proper  forage.  This  fact  of  the  intimate  relation  of  scarcity 
of  feed  to  stock  poisoning  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  people 
who  handle  range  animals  in  the  West.  There  is  apparently  a  popular  idea 
that  range  animals  will  voluntarily  seek  out  poisonous  plants  and  eat  them  by 
preference.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact  that  this  is  not  true.  Animals 
seldom  eat  poisonous  plants  except  as  they  are  driven  to  do  so  by  the  lack  of 
other  food.  Almost  all  poisonous  plante  are  actually  distasteful  to  hve-stock 
and  under  ordinary  circiuustances  will  be  avoided.    The  only  exception  to 
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this,  perhaps,  is  the  group  of  loco  plants.  Animals  do  frequently  aoquize  a 
taste  for  loco  and  under  some  circumstances  will  eat  nothing  else,  even  in  tiie 
presence  of  other  forage;  and  yet  the  initial  feeding  in  the  case  of  loco  plants 
IS  ahnost  invariably  brought  about  by  the  scarcity  of  food. 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  loco  eating  is  ordinarily  conmienced  in  the 
winter  season  or  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  loco  plants  are  green  and  lus- 
cious and  before  the  grass  has  staged.  The  loco  plants  at  that  time  are  tihe 
most  prominent  plants  on  the  plains  and  animals  commence  to  eat  them  be- 
cause of  lack  of  other  food.  In  the  matter  of  other  plants,  the  relation  be- 
tween starvation  and  the  eating  of  the  poisonous  plant  is  still  more  marked. 
For  instance,  the  larkspurs  spring  up  immediately  after  the  snow  leaves  the 
moimtains  and  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  the  surrounding  grasses,  and  if 
cattle  are  allow^  to  go  up  to  the  upper  ranges  before  the  grasses  have  had  a 
fair  start  they  find  already  occupying  the  ground  the  succulent  larkspur 
plants  in  large  numbers.  Sometimes  the  cattle  come  from  dry  winter  feed 
and  are  anxious  to  gorge  themselves  with  any  green  material  they  find  Under 
such  circumstances,  if  they  come  upon  a  field  of  larkspur  they  frequently  eat 
enough  to  produce  fatal  consequences.  Later  in  the  sea8<^  there  is  veiy 
much  less  danger  from  larkspur  because  of  the  abundance  of  other  food.  If, 
however,  cattle  are  driven  from  one  range  to  another  and  the  trail  passes 
through  a  mass  of  tall  larkspur,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  hungry  animals 
to  grab  hastily  at  the  plants  and  this  may  result  in  disastrous  consequences. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  important  that  the  cattle  shall  not  be  driven 
rapidly,  for  they  will  snatch  all  the  more,  and  they  should  also  have  been 
thoroup;hly  fed  before  going  on  such  a  drive. 

.  "It  is  also  evident  from  what  has  been  said  earlier  in* this  paper,  that  if 
cattle  can  be  kept  off  fields  of  larkspur  until  after  the  plant  has  blossomed, 
little  trouble  may  be  expected.  This  method  has  been  employed  for  many 
years  in  Colorado,  where  it  is  a  common  practice  to  "ride  for  poison, "  as  it  is 
called;  that  is,  the  herders  ride  and  keep  the  cattle  down  tiom  the  h^her 
ranges  until  the  larkspur  has  blossomed  and  matured,  after  which  there  is  no 
further  danger.  The  same  thing  has  been  accomplLsAied  in  certain  regions  by 
putting  up  drift  fences  which  are  designed  to  keep  the  cattle  on  the  lower 
ranges  until  the  danger  is  past.  There  are  valleys  known  as  death  traps  for 
cattle.  Frequently  it  will  be  found  that  in  these  vallejns  the  tall  larkspur  is 
thriving  in  large  clumps  and  cattle  drifting  in  will  feed  freely  upon  it.  It  is 
often  possible,  under  such  conditions,  to  clear  out  this  larkspur  or  enough  of  it 
so  there  will  be  no  danger.  In  order  to  kiU  the  plants  the  roots  of  most  species 
should  be  cut  off  at  least  6  or  8  inches  below  the  surface. 

"The  losses  of  sheep  from  death  camas  (Zygadenua)  occur  under  very 
similar  conditions  to  those  of  cattle  from  larkspur.  Zygadenus  grows  very 
early  in  the  spring.  It  precedes  the  grasses  in  its  growth  and  is  present  in  a 
succulent  condition  at  a  time  when  other  fon^  is  extremely  scarce.  Inas* 
much  as  it  occurs  frecJUently  in  large  masses,  if  sheep  are  trailed  over  these 
places  they  are  liable  to  get  enough  to  cause  heavy  losses.  It  is  particulariy 
unportant  in  the  handling  of  sheep  in  such  localities  that,  if  possible,  thev  be 
grazed  in  loose  order.  When  the  animals  are  massed  tc^ther,  they  will  eat 
everything  in  their  course,  and  because  of  jealousy  will  take  particular  pains 
to  get  every  available  plajit. 

"This  applies  equsdly  well  to  lupine  poisoning.  When  sheep  are  allowed  to 
feed  freely  upon  a  lupine  patch  and  are  moved  without  haste,  no  harmful 
results  will  occur.  If,  however,  they  are  massed  together  and  driven  in  close 
formation  over  such  a  patch,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  poisoned  if  the 
plants  are  in  pod  at  the  time.    The  remedy  in  such  cases  clearly  is  to  see  that 


the  sheep,  when  it  is  neceBsary  to  trail  them  through  a  patch  of  lupine,  are 
drifted  rather  than  driveo,  tmd  that  they  are  well  fed  when  they  come  upon 
thia  locality.  It  seeme  probable  that  intelligent  handling  of  bands  of  sheep 
may  reduce  to  almost  nothii^  the  losses  occasioned  by  Zygadenua  and  lupine. 
If,  however,  hiu^^iy  sheep  come  in  contact  with  fields  of  Zygadenua  in  the 
sprii^  or  with  fieMs  of  lupine  in  the  late  summer  and  fall,  at  a  time  when  the 
plants  are  beariog  pods,  fatal  reaujts  must  be  expected." 

Poisonous  plants  can  be  eradicated  or  kept  down  to  a  point  where  they  are 
not  dangerous  in  varioua  ways.  The  most  thorough  and  likewise  the  most 
expenfdve  is  that  of  grubbing  out  the  root«.  At  the  Utah  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Sampson  has  found  that  cutting  or  mowing  two  or  three 
times  during  the  first  growing  season  and  once  or  twice  the  second  prevents 
storage  in  the  root«tocks  and  leads  to  the  dyingKiut  of  the  plants.  Where 
the  ground  is  not  too  uneven  or  covered  with  brush,  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
grubbii^,  and  nearly  as  efficacious.  Sheep  have  also  been  used  to  graze  off 
larksptu-  on  cattle  ranges,  and  it  appears  probable  that  overplanting  with 
vigorous  innocuous  species  during  favorable  seasons  would  largely  eliminate 
poisonous  plants  as  a  result  of  competition. 

Aldous  (1917: 22)  has  summarized  the  results  of  the  methods  of  grubbing 
out  and  grazing  off  larkspur  on  the  national  forests: 

"Grubbing  out  the  planta  is  the  most  feasible  method  of  preventing  loss 
of  cattle  from  tall  larkspur  poisoning.  The  first  grubbing  costs  from  $3.65 
to  110.10  per  acre,  the  cost  depending  upon  (1)  the  number  of  plants  per  acre, 
(2)  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  (3)  whether  or  not  the  plants  are  growing  in  the 
open  or  in  willovra  or  other  brush.  The  cost  of  the  second  grubbing  should 
not  exceed  $1  per  acre.  Extensive  eradication  on  four  forests  has  been  done 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  one-half  the  value  of  the  cattle  saved  annually.  An 
average  of  93  per  cent  of  the  plants  in  the  experimental  work  and  of  from  80 
to  95  per  cent  in  extensive  work  were  killed  by  the  first  grubbing.  By  a 
regrubbing  of  the  area  one  year  after  the  first  grubbing  practically  all  of  the 
larkspur  plants  were  killed. 

"The  use  of  sheep  to  graze  oS  larkspur-infested  cattle  raiwe  has  a  limited 
apphijation.  Its  success  depends  (1)  on  the  palatability  of  the  larkspur,  (2) 
the  availability  of  sheep  to  graze  the  infested  area  at  the  proper  time,  and  (3) 
whether  the  infested  areas  furnish  sufficient  forage  to  justify  trailing  sheep  to 
thenL " 

On  the  lower  ranges,  especially  those  of  the  grassland  climax,  overgrazii^ 
is  either  a  direct  or  a  contributing  cause  of  stock  poisoning.  This  is  naturally 
the  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  more  palatable  species  and  the 
correspondingly  greater  abundance  and  attractiveness  of  the  poisonous  weeds. 
Since  the  evil  effects  of  overgrazing  are  most  in  evidence  during  the  dry  phase 
of  the  climatic  cycle,  methods  of  control  and  eradication  should  be  focussed 
especially  upon  drought  periods.  For  example,  the  grubbing  out  of  plains 
larkspur  or  loco  would  be  a  simpler  matter  at  the  end  of  a  drought  period,  and 
the  grasses  would  be  enabled  to  develop  a  much  more  effective  competition 
during  the  ensuing  wet  period. 

Eradication  of  wee^  and  eaeti. — It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  annual 
herbs  are  replaced  in  the  course  of  succession  by  perennial  ones,  and  these  to  a 
large  degree  by  grasses.  The  weedy  nature  of  the  annuals  is  evident,  but 
perennials  are  often  also  to  be  r^arded  as  weeds  in  a  grass  range,  especiaUy 
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one  used  by  cattle  or  horses.  Under  climax  conditions,  the  grasses  are  able 
to  maintain  their  dominance  in  ccmipetition  with  the  herbs,  but  in  the  case  of 
overgrazing  or  other  disturbance,  the  latter  gradually  get  the  upper  hand. 
When  the  area  is  protected  or  the  grazing  reduced,  the  advantages  of  the  grass 
life-form  again  come  into  play  in  the  competition,  and  the  herbs  disappear  or 
become  subdominant.  As  a  consequence,  the  best  method  of  eradicating 
weeds  is  by  protection  or  regulated  grazing.  Complete  protection  is  more 
rapid  in  its  effects,  but  it  is  usually  out  of  the  question.  Regulated  grazing 
is  the  most  practicable  method  as  a  general  rule,  but  it  is  sometimes  too  slow 
in  operation,  or  the  area  is  too  thoroughly  dominated  by  weeds  to  permit  it. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  areas  densely  covered  with  prostrate  species 
of  prickly  pears,  such  as  Opuntia  meaacantha  and  0.  pclycuxintha,  or  with 
halfHshrubs,  such  as  OtUierrezia. 

When  it  is  desired  to  get  rid  of  annual  weeds  more  rapidly  than  by  means  of 
regulated  grazing,  they  may  be  grazed  off  by  sheep,  especially  where  mixed 
grazing  is  practiced.  They  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  burning  at  the  time 
when  their  seeds  are  ripening,  and  they  may  even  be  mowed  where  the  area 
permits.  During  favorable  seasons,  their  disappearance  may  be  hastened  by 
overplanting  with  more  vigorous  species,  especisilly  perennials,  which  iacreafie 
the  natural  rate  of  succession.  Perennial  weeds  are  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of, 
since  they  are  less  affected  by  burning  or  mowing,  and  it  is  too  expensive  to 
grub  them  out  on  the  range  as  a  rule.  Fortimately,  the  most  serious  pests 
are  cacti  and  half-shrubs,  which  lend  themselves  to  various  methods  of  clear- 
ing. Since  cacti  furnish  succulent  forage  when  more  or  less  spineless,  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  eradication  is  by  burning,  when  the  tract  con- 
tains enough  grass  to  permit  this,  or  by  singeing  with  a  torch  when  the  area 
is  almost  pure.  Once  the  spines  are  r^noved  from  the  prickly  pears,  they 
will  be  grazed  down  to  the  groimd  by  cattle,  and  in  a  few  years  will  practically 
disappear  from  the  range  if  overgrazing  is  prevented.  Halfshrubs,  like  other 
weeds,  can  best  be  eliminated  by  protecting  the  areas  or  grazing  them  Ughtly, 
but  many  ranges  are  so  densely  covered  with  Gutierrezia  or  Isocoma,  for  ex- 
ample, that  other  methods  must  be  employed.  Since  these  rarely  root- 
sprout,  burning  is  the  quickest  and  most  economical  method,  though  in  smaQ 
areas  they  may  be  cut  out  with  profit. 

Eradication  of  brush. — ^The  range  value  of  brush  is  determined  primarily 
by  its  palatability,  but  it  depends  in  a  large  measure  also  upon  whether  it  is 
pure  or  mixed  with  grass.  As  has  already  been  emphasized,  a  range  made  up 
of  grass  and  browse  in  more  or  less  equal  degree  permits  mixed  grazing  and 
furnishes  the  best  insurance  against  drought  and  other  disasters.  The 
burning  of  unpalatable  brush  to  clear  the  ground  for  herbaceous  growth  seems 
to  have  been  long  practiced  in  California,  and  it  has  also  been  employed  to 
maintain  the  stand  of  grass  against  the  encroachments  of  shrubs  in  mixed 
types.  In  the  case  of  the  Coastal  chaparral,  the  dominants  form  root-sprouts 
in  great  abundance  and  repeated  burning  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  herb 
cover.  This  is  less  true  as  a  rule  in  the  Petran  type,  where  burning  is  chiefly 
important  in  enlarging  the  grass  areas,  as  is  the  case  likewise  in  the  subcUmax 
chaparral  of  Texas.  In  the  typical  savannah  of  the  Southwest,  the  mesquite 
and  its  associates  are  kept  down  by  burning  and  the  grassland  climax  favored. 
In  the  case  of  sagebrush,  grazing  by  cattle  favors  the  shrubs  at  the  expense  of 


A.  Wheat-grass  (^eropjraiiig/diinjni)  following BagcbrushafttrclearinR,  Brookingft,  Oregon. 

B.  Buneh-grass  {Agropymm  iiiicnliini)  foiiowing  lire  in  sagebrush,  Boise,  lilaho. 


Uie  grasses,  and  Uie  latter  can  be  maintained  only  by  some  practice  wnictt 
handicaps  the  brush.  Since  Artemisia  and  its  associates  usually  form  few 
root-sprouts,  fire  furnishes  the  simplest  way  of  restoring  the  balance  from 
time  to  time.  Clearing  is  even  more  efTective,  but  out  of  the  question  because 
of  the  expense.  Sagebrush  may  also  be  driven  out  by  the  grasses  where 
irrigation  or  flooding  occurs,  but  this  is  rarely  feasible  in  range  practice 
(plate  83). 

Manipulfttf  oa  of  the  range. — Fire  is  but  one  of  several  processes  which  may 
be  used  to  bring  about  modifications  of  the  forage  cover.    In  addition  to  the 
eimilar  process  of  clearing  are  (1)  cultivatii^,  (2)  irrigating,  (3)  fertilizing, 
(4)  cutting  and  pruning,  and  (5)  sowing  and  planting.    Besides  its  use  in 
handicapping  Bcrub  in  mixed  types,  fire  is  of  esi>ecial  value  in  destroying  the 
old  Btems  of  bluestems  and  bunch-grasses,  and  making  the  new  growth  avaU- 
able  for  grazing.    Throughout  the  grassland  climax  from  Canada  to  Mexico 
occur  frequent  and  extensive  areas  of  Andropogon  which  are  utilized  little  or 
not  at  all,  except  when  hunger  drives  the  cattle  to  graze  them  during  drought 
years.    However,  when  the  dead  stems  are  burned  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring,  the  new  growth  is  readily  eaten,  and  with  proj)er  management  the 
bluestems  and  similar  coarse  grasses  can  be  kept  in  constant  commission  in 
the  grazing  practice.     There  is  still  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ordi- 
nary effect  of  fire  upon  grassland,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  grazing  problems 
which  need  exact  investigation  in  various  types.    Theoretically  the  burning 
of  prairie  every  few  years  should  constitute  a  dedrable  practice,  if  the  year 
and  season  are  chosen  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  underground 
parts.    In  the  short-grass  and  desert  plains,  fire  would  probably  always  do 
more  harm  than  good,  owing  to  the  dry  soil  and  the  certainty  of  injuring  the 
roots  and  rootstocks.     Annual  fires  in  grassland  are  probably  always  harmful, 
especially  in  regions  where  less  desirable  annual  species  are  present.    Fire 
has  undoubtedly  played  a  large  part  in  the  spread  of  Bromua  teetorum  and  re- 
lated species,  as  well  as  of  Avena  fatua,  and  it  now  is  largely  responsible  for 
maintaining  them  against  the  perennials.    However,  in  the  regions  where 
Avena  is  a  desirable  range  or  hay  grass,  fire  is  of  value,  since  this  annual  would 
slowly  yield  to  other  dominants  if  fire  and  other  disturbing  agents  were  re- 
moved.    Apart  from  fannii^  operations,  clearing  is  practicable  only  in  the 
case  of  particular  species  and  over  limited  areas,  as  has  already  been  noted 
for  poisonous  plants.    In  such  cases,  grubbing,  cutting,  and  mowing  are  all 
modifications  of  clearing,  which  are  of  restricted  application.    In  the  case  <tf 
browse  plants,  however,  cuttii^  and  pruning  offer  means  of  increaai^  the 
amount  of  fresh  browse,  as  well  as  its  accessibility.    These  again  are  methods 
for  Email  areas,  but  they  promise  to  have  real  value  in  tbe  case  of  such  shrubs 
as  tbe  Bait  bu^es,  oaks,  meequites,  catclaws,  etc. 

The  improvement  of  the  range  1^  the  use  of  some  of  the  methods  of  culti- 
vation has  been  tried  from  time  to  time.  The  first  experiments  in  the  appli- 
cation of  suriace  tillage  to  the  range  were  those  of  Smith  (1899:20)  and 
Bentley  (1901 :  18),  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
cultivate  pastures  with  disk  and  iron-tooth  harrows,  especially  in  the  semi- 
arid  r^ons.  While  the  practice  of  stirring  the  surface  soil  and  loosening  up 
tbe  root-boimd  aod  has  been  frequently  recommended  (Georgeson,  1895: 43; 
Williams,  1897;  cf.  Thomber,  1910: 324),  it  has  never  been  adopted  for  many 
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reasons,  chief  among  them  the  labor  and  expense  involved  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  applying  intensive  methods  to  large  areas.  This  is  equally  true 
of  the  application  of  fertilizers  to  increase  the  growth  of  grasses,  and  of  the 
use  of  irrigation.  The  appUcation  of  manure  to  worn-out  pastuies  was  a 
logical  extension  of  good  farm  practice,  and  there  is  little  question  that  the 
composition  as  well  as  the  yield  of  native  and  artificial  pastures  can  be  varied 
more  or  less  at  will  by  the  scientific  manipulation  of  different  fertilizers 
(Skinner  and  Noll,  1919).  However,  such  methods  are  limited  to  pastures 
in  which  intensive  yields  are  possible,  and  are  not  applicable  as  yet  to  even  the 
smaller  pastures  of  climax  grassland.  Irrigation  has  a  somewhat  broader 
application  to  western  ranges,  because  the  lack  of  water  is  the  chief  limiting 
factor  to  production.  The  cost  of  irrigation,  however,  is  regularly  too  great 
to  permit  its  use,  except  in  restricted  areas,  where  an  exceptional  production 
can  be  obtained.  Even  in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  the  forage  is  worth 
more  as  hay,  and  is  handled  in  that  form. 

Plant  introduction  on  the  range. — The  sowing  or  planting  of  desirable  native 
or  cultivated  species  on  the  range  has  universally  been  suggested  and  often 
attempted.  One  of  the  earliest  trials  was  that  of  Georgeson  (1895: 43),  who 
sowed  a  mixture  of  perennial  grasses,  clover,  and  bluegrass  in  the  prairie  near 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  The  tame  grass  made  a  splendid  growth  early  in  the 
season,  but  by  autiunn  it  had  everywhere  yielded  to  the  native  dominants. 
Bentley  (1901 :  16,  30)  made  extensive  tests  of  native  grasses  when  sown  or 
transplanted  in  the  native  cover.  Transplanting  gave  much  the  best  results, 
practically  all  the  native  dominants  establishing  themselves  successfully  when 
due  care  was  taken  as  to  the  time  and  method  of  transplanting.  The  most 
extensive  series  of  experiments  in  seeding  native  grassland  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  Southwest  by  Griffiths,  Thomber,  and  Wooton  between  1900  and 
1915.  As  this  is  the  most  trying  region  for  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  it 
affords  the  best  idea  of  the  difficulties  involved.  Griffiths  has  sununarized 
the  results  of  seeding  operations  on  the  range  reserves  near  Tucson,  as  follows: 

"  Experimental  work  carried  on  thus  far  in  attempting  to  introduce  peren- 
nial forage  plants  upon  the  mesas  has  given  very  little  encouragement.  Pant- 
cum  texanum^  an  annual,  has  given  the  best  results  of  an3rthing  thus  far  intro- 
duced, and  it  is  believed  that  more  success  will  be  secured  with  annuals  than 
with  perennials.  They  are  not  as  good  feed,  but  short-lived  plants  with  good 
seed-habits  now  furnish  the  main  feed  upon  the  mesas  (1904: 61). 

''Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  forage  plants  in  this  section, 
both  in  the  large  enclosure  and  upon  the  holdings  of  private  individuals. 
There  is  but  one  species,  alfilerilla  {Er odium  dcutarium),  that  has  given  any 
beneficial  results.  In  all,  200  species  of  forage  plants  have  been  tried  in  this 
enclosure.  Many  native  species  were  tried,  but  the  vast  majority  used  were 
of  foreign  introduction.  At  one  time  the  Office  of  Forage-Plant  Investigation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  furnished  more  than  100  varieties  for  testing. 
In  some  cases  the  seed  was  covered  and  in  others  scattered  without  any  further 
attention.  The  plan  has  been,  whenever  the  quantity  of  seed  permitted,  to 
sow  one-half  in  the  fall  and  one-half  in  the  early  summer.  In  some  cases  the 
ground  was  worked  up  sufficiently  to  kill  about  half  of  the  original  vegetation. 
The  net  economic  result  of  all  this  foreign  introduction  has  been  practically 
nil.  Most  of  the  species  in  our  experience  have  never  come  up,  and  the  few 
things  that  did  make  any  growth  usually  died  before  seed  was  produced. 


A  numoer  oi  naiive  grasses  nave  oeen  causea  kj  spreaa  successiuuy  oy 
gathering  the  seed  in  advantageous  localities  and  simply  scattering  it  where  the 
ground  was  l^dly  denuded.  Better  results  have  been  obtained  when  seed- 
ing was  done  the  last  of  June  or  the  first  of  July.  When  sown  in  autiunn  the 
ants  pick  up  too  many  of  the  seeds.  Beneficial  results  have  been  secured  in 
this  way  by  the  use  of  the  seed  of  Andropogon  aacckaroides,  Bovieloiia  vestita, 
and  B.  rtdhroekti.  Less  positive  results  have  been  secured  by  the  use  of 
native  seed  of  BmtteUnia  atrtipendvla  and  Leptochloa  dubia.  Indifferent 
results  have  been  secured  with  BouUloua  oligoatachya.  The  above  illustrations 
of  the  successful  use  of  native  species  are  important  and  interesting,  but  they 
have  no  appUcability  to  open-range  conditions.  However,  where  the  land  is 
under  fence,  and  seed  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity  without  too  much  expense, 
improvements  can  be  made  in  very  badly  trampled  areas.  When  the  roots 
of  the  native  growth  are  not  completely  destroyed,  it  is  questionable  whether 
in  such  situations  as  this,  recuperation  would  not  occur  fully  as  rapidly  by 
proper  protection  from  overgrazing  without  the  use  of  seeds  as  with  it." 
(1910:  12.) 

Thomber  (1910: 312)  has  furnished  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  account 
of  seeding  and  planting  operations  in  connection  with  the  small  range  reserve 
near  Tucson: 

"The  almost  complete  faUure  of  the  above  experiments  in  a  reasonably 
favorable  year  led  the  writer  to  undertake  a  series  of  experiments  on  similar 
land  receiving  more  water  than  the  annual  rainfall.  To  this  end  the  storm 
water  embankments  or  dams  already  noted  were  built  and  the  small  areas  over 
which  their  flood  waters  occasionally  extended  were  cultivated  and  sown  from 
time  to  time  with  the  more  promising  of  the  native  grasses,  saltbushes,  and 
other  forage  plants,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  introduced  ones.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  most  of  these  varieties  were  sown  on  adjacent  areas  not 
so  flooded,  and  also  in  the  forage  garden  on  the  University  grounds  where 
moderate  irrigation  was  given. 

"Good  stands  of  blue  grama  {Bouteloua  gracUia),  hairy  grama  (B.  hirsuta), 
and  side-oats  grama  (B.  racemma)  were  secured  with  heavy  summer  rainfall 
in  addition  to  flooding,  on  the  small  range  enclosure.  These,  however, 
gradually  died  out  with  average  summer  rains  and  little  or  no  flooding  from 
storm  water.  Crowfoot  or  mesa  grama  (B.  rothrockii),  though  more  or  less 
common  on  the  lower  mesas,  killed  out  badly  with  prolonged  droughts.  With 
moderate  irrigation  practically  all  the  grama  grasses  did  well  in  the  forage 
garden,  while  without  such  irrigation  their  growth  was  short  and  they  showed 
signs  of  dying  out.  It  is  quite  evident  therefore  that  the  rainfall  at  the  lower 
altitudes  is  too  limited  for  the  successful  growth  of  these  species.  Silver-top 
or  feather  bluestem  {Andropogon  aacchaTrndes)  has  become  established  where- 
ever  sown  on  areas  subject  to  annual  flooding,  after  which  with  average  r«n- 
fall  it  has  yielded  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  to  one  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
It  has  resisted  in  a  remsrkabie  degree  prolonged  drought,  never  having  suffered 
any  injury  therefrom  when  once  established,  and  is  gradually  spreading  over 
cultivated  areas,  and  swales  and  mesa  depressions.  When  sown  on  the  higher 
creosote  land  not  subject  to  flooding,  or  during  seasons  with  less  rainfall  than 
the  average,  it  has  failed.  Tangle  head  (Heteropogon  contortua)  has  also  made 
a  good  showing  on  the  small  range  enclosure,  while  in  the  forage  garden  it  has 
yielded  even  more  heavily  than  olver  top.  The  sacaton  grasses  made  little  or 
no  growth  from  the  start  with  rainfall  heavier  than  the  average  on  land  not 
flooded,  and  this  was  true  of  a  number  of  other  grasses,  including  Hilaria, 
SHpa,  and  Ariatida. 
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''No  introduced  forage  plaats,  including  species  from  cool,  moist  climates 
and  higher  altitudes,  made  any  growth  on  the  small  range  enclosure,  and  but 
few  of  them  persisted  in  the  forage  garden  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  Both  the  native  and  Austridian  saltbushes  fculed  repeatedly  to  secure 
a  hold  or  make  any  growth  of  extended  duration,  though  they  were  planted 
on  land  occasionally  flooded  with  storm  water.  The  growth  of  summer 
annuals  with  average  rainfall  and  no  flood  water  was  short,  and  they  matured 
little  or  no  seed.  Of  the  winter-growing  iq)ecies  alfilaria  and  Indiian  wheat 
{PUmtago)  made  good  growth  when  the  rains  were  favorable,  and  invariably 
matured  seeds.    Root-planting  experiments  were  generally  unsuccessful. " 

Wooton  (1916 :  38)  gives  an  account  of  reseeding  studies  on  the  Santa  Rita 
Range  Reserve  which  is  in  entire  accord  with  that  of  Grifliths  and  Thomber: 

"Practically  all  attempts  to  introduce  new  species  of  forage  plants  or  to 
increase  the  relative  abimdance  of  particular  endemic- species  beyond  their 
natural  importance  in  the  plant  associations  of  the  region  have  resulted 
negatively.  In  a  few  cases  introduced  plants,  like  alfilaria  or  some  aggres- 
sive annuals,  have  seemed  to  promise  returns,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  native  perennials  have  crowded  them  out.  The  scattering  of  seeds  of  the 
local  native  spedep  upon  bare  groimd  has  proved  to  be  well  worth  the  trouble, 
since  the  practice  has  resulted  in  the  more  rapid  recovery  of  such  areas.  This 
procedure  has  also  put  a  crop  of  grass  upon  some  soils  where  it  was  predicted 
that  nothing  would  grow. '' 

Introduction  and  reseeding  have  been  generally  successful  in  mountain 
meadows  and  other  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  relatively  high,  as  well  as  in 
local  areas  of  the  sandhills  and  in  river  valleys  where  the  water-content  is  above 
normal  as  a  result  of  runoff  or  underground  draini^.  GriflSth  (1907 :  22) 
concludes: 

"Profitable  partial  cultivation  of  native  pastures  must  be  confined  to 
productive  areas  in  regions  of  sufficient  rainfdl  to  permit  at  least  the  occa- 
sional cultivation  of  some  of  the  hardier  crops.  The  areas  where  reseeding 
methods  on  an  economic  basis  are  applicable  extend  to  the  western  plains, 
and  are  scattered  throughout  the  mountains  in  meadows,  high  valleys,  and 
other  situations  where  the  requisite  moisture  occurs." 

Cotton  (1908:  23)  states  that  experiments  carried  on  in  the  moimtain 
meadows  of  the  Pacific  coast  "show  that  the  carrying  capacity  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  reseeding  with  tame  grasses.  The  grasses  best  suited  to  this 
purpose  are  timothy  and  redtop." 

Vinall  (1911:9),  in  discussing  forage  crops  for  the  sandhill  region  of 
Nebraska,  strongly  urges  that  "a  good  percentage  of  clover  be  mixed  with 
the  native  hay,  as  all  the  clovers  grow  naturally  on  the  moist  lands  of  the  hay 
flats.  In  fact,  no  part  of  the  United  States  seems  able  to  produce  clover  with 
less  care  or  attention  than  this  wet-valley  region,  and  its  use  here  is  strongly 
urged.  Red  clover  seeded  in  1895  in  meadow  sod,  without  plowing  or  other 
cultivation,  has  reseeded  itself  from  year  to  year  in  haying  land,  and  is  today 
in  better  condition  and  shows  a  better  stand  than  ever  before. " 

Prerequisites  for  seeding  and  planting. — ^The  above  accounts  make  it  clear 
that  water  is  the  chief  limiting  factor  in  the  establishment  of  seedlings  or 
mature  plants  and  that  competition  for  water  determines  their  persistence. 
Where  the  water-content  is  more  or  less  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  native 


population,  aa  in  mountain  meadows  with  liigh  rainfall,  or  in  wet  valleys  with 
little  drainage,  tame  grasses  or  forage  plants  can  be  introduced  into  the  com- 
munity successfully  and  without  disturbing  it  unduly.  Such  areas  constitute 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  total  range,  and  they  are  rarely  in  such  need 
of  rev^etation  as  the  grasslands  of  low  water-oont^t.  In  dealing  with  the 
latter,  the  first  great  need  ia  to  take  advantf^e  of  times  of  greater  rainfall. 
This  has  generally  been  done  with  reference  to  the  season,  but  no  method  has 
heretofore  been  available  for  anticipating  periods  of  several  years  with  rain- 
fall above  the  normal.  Such  a  method  now  exists  in  the  use  of  the  sun-spot 
cycle  to  determine  the  probable  duration  of  the  wet  and  dry  phases  of  the  10 
to  12-year  climatic  cycle.  While  the  annual  rainfall  varies  more  or  less  dur- 
ing the  wet  phase,  it  is  regularly  higher  than  during  the  dry  one.  Moreover, 
drought  periods  of  2  to  3  years'  duration  have  been  found  to  fall  only  at  the  dry 
phase  for  the  past  60  years.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  reseeding  or  introduction  will  be  least  during  the  wet  phase  and  greatest 
during  the  diy  one,  and  that  all  operations  of  this  kind  should  be  confined  to 
the  former.  Moreover,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  sowing  or  transplanting 
be  repeated  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  wet  period  in  order  that  an  adequate 
stand  be  secured  in  the  event  of  the  seasonal  distribution  of  the  rain  being 
unsatisfactory.  This  would  also  accord  with  the  probabiKty  of  two  or  three 
fairiy  wet  years  for  the  proper  establishment  of  the  plants,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dry  period. 

A  second  prerequisite  of  great  importance  is  the  eradication  of  rodents. 
Where  seeding  is  tiie  method  used,  it  is  probable  that  the  failure  to  secure  a 
good  stand  is  oft«n  due  as  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  seeds  as  to  the  tack 
of  water.  This  is  probably  true  even  in  the  arid  Southwest,  since  it  is  here 
that  rodent  damage  is  greatest.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  imperative  to  kill  out 
the  rodent  population  before  seeding  operations  are  b^;un  on  an  area.  It  is 
almost  as  important  to  make  sure  that  the  rodents  are  kept  out  of  such  areas, 
since  they  may  turn  the  scale  i^ainst  the  establishment  of  plants  which  have 
germinated  successfully.  The  food  habits  of  the  kangaroo-rat  help  to  explain 
why  the  grama  grasses  fail  to  make  seed  and  gradually  disappear  in  the  experi- 
ments mentioned  above.  In  certain  regions,  at  least,  they  would  likewise 
render  the  establishment  of  transplants  much  more  difficult.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  areas  in  which  reeeeding  is  being  carried  on  must  be  protected 
against  grazing  for  several  years.  As  a  consequence,  reseeding  and  trans- 
planting should  be  fitted  into  the  rotation  system,  and  carried  on  with  refer- 
ence to  the  period  of  complete  or  partial  rest  given  the  different  areas.  It  is 
assumed  that  all  such  operations  must  still  be  regarded  as  actual  investigations 
and  that  they  will  be  begun  only  where  fencing  assures  control,  and  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  conditions  presupposes  some  degree  of  success.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  is  possible  to  take  the  factor  of  competition  into  account  also. 
The  success  attained  in  artificially  reseeding  bare  and  especially  trampled 
areas  in  pastures  has  been  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  competition  for  water. 
When  reseeding  is  employed  to  increase  the  density  of  an  existing  com- 
munity or  to  introduce  new  dominants,  competition  becomes  a  critical  factor. 
It  can  be  adequately  modified  only  in  small  pastures  where  disking  or  harrow- 
ing is  econmnically  desirable,  or  irr^tion  possible.  On  the  ranges  of  the 
Southwest,  with  two  growing  seasons,  it  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  winter 
annuals,  which  do  not  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  summer  grasses 
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New  investigations. — In  connection  with  grazing  studies  throughout  the 
grassland  and  scrub  climaxes  of  the  West,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  experi- 
ments in  reseeding  and  transplanting  to  all  the  associations.  These  are  beiDg 
established  with  especial  reference  to  the  prerequisites  discussed  and  they 
have  been  planned  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  in  the  expectation  that  these 
will  constitute  the  wet  phase  of  the  cycle.  Protection  and  eradication  have 
been  emphasized,  and  particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  methods  of 
evaluating  the  rdle  of  competition,  since  actual  practice  will  require  the  re- 
seeding  of  both  bare  areas  and  overgrazed  communities.  This  is  done  in 
protected  inclosures,  where  tillage  methods  may  be  employed  in  so  far  as 
desirable,  and  where  permanent  quadrats  can  be  maintained  for  charting 
changes  in  composition  and  measuring  the  annual  variations  in  yield  (Cle- 
ments, 1917,  1918, 1919).  By  the  use  of  transplanting  in  addition  to  reseed- 
ing, it  is  expected  to  determine  the  ecological  requirements  of  practically  all  the 
dominants  and  many  of  the  subdominants,  within  the  same  association  or 
local  grouping,  as  well  as  between  associations. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  canying  capacity  of  overgrazed  areas,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  prove  possible  to  extend  and  develop  mixed  grazing  types, 
such  as  the  mixed  prairie,  and  the  mesquite  and  sagebrush  savannahs.  The 
mixed  prairie  has  the  highest  canying  capacity  of  all  grass  types,  and  also 
possesses  essentially  the  same  high  resistance  as  the  short-grass  plains  to 
trampUng,  overgrazing,  and  drought.  It  owes  this  property  especially  to  the 
presence  of  bufiFalo  grass,  Bvlbilis  dadyloides.  The  runners  of  this  grass  make 
it  one  of  the  very  best  for  transplanting  experiments  and  it  should  prove 
possible  to  establish  sods  as  centers  of  ecesis  throughout  the  grassland  where 
the  rainfall  ranges  between  15  and  30  inches.  Hilaria  cenchroides  has  similar 
values,  but  its  range  is  more  restricted  and  trials  with  it  should  perhaps  be 
confined  to  the  Southwest.  The  production  of  mixed  prairies,  and  of  all 
mixed  types  indeed,  contains  promise  only  in  those  climat€»  or  edaphic  regions 
where  there  is  some  water-content  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  existing  domi- 
nants. For  this  reason,  it  is  practically  certain  Ihat  success  can  be  attained 
only  by  transplanting  short-grasses  into  tall-grass  areas,  or  into  existing  mixed 
areas,  rather  than  the  reverse  (plate  84). 

The  value  of  mixed  grass  and  palatable  scrub  in  permitting  the  grazing  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  often  with  goats,  and  in  providing  a  double  insurance  against 
drought  or  other  disaster  is  so  great  that  the  possible  extension  or  production 
of  such  types  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  many  cases  it  is  expected  that 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  type  will  be  increased  by  replacing  one  shrub 
with  another  more  palatable.  Where  savannah  already  exists  or  desirable 
scrub  is  already  in  contact  with  grassland,  the  extension  of  the  scrub  can  be 
secured  by  a  system  in  which  grazing  and  fire  are  used  to  maintain  the  balance 
at  the  point  desired.  Fire  in  conjunction  with  planting  furnishes  a  ready 
means  of  developing  grassland  in  the  midst  of  scrub.  The  actual  planting  of 
shrubs  in  grassland  is  more  difficult  because  the  demand  for  water  then  tends 
to  exceed  the  climatic  supply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  demands  of  shrubs 
and  tall-grasses  are  so  nearly  alike  that  shrubs  can  be  readily  introduced  into 
true,  subclimax,  and  mixed  prairies  during  wet  periods,  as  natiu^  has  often 
proved.  Once  established,  tiieir  deeper  root-systems  and  taller  stems  enable 
them  to  persist.    Certain  subclimax  shrubs,  such  as  the  saltbushes,  will 
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probably  permit  similar  treatment  in  moister  situations  in  the  Bhort^rass  and 
desert  plidns.  lilnaUy,  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  curiously 
mixed  type  in  which  the  two  elements,  winter  annuals  and  perennial  grasses, 
occupy  the  same  ground  but  become  dominant  at  two  different  seasons.  Since 
grasses  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  summer  rainfall  for  their  growth,  such 
a  mixture  is  especially  valuable  in  utilizing  the  annual  rainfall  to  give  the 
maximum  amount  of  forage.  While  Thomber  (1910)  and  others  have  em- 
phasized the  unique  value  of  the  winter  aimuals  in  the  Southwest,  their  im- 
portance and  the  possibility  of  extending  or  developing  this  mixed  type  have 
not  been  generally  understood.  The  chief  annuals  poasees  the  vigor  and  the 
seed-production  of  weeds.  Hence,  the  seeds  germinate  readily  and  the  new 
plants  quickly  become  established.  Like  all  plante,  however,  they  can  not 
grow  without  rain,  and  their  yield  follows  the  variation  in  winter  rainfall  even 
more  closely  than  grasses  do  that  of  the  summer. 

Forage  develO|)ment. — It  is  obvious  that  the  utilization  of  hay  and  other 
forage  to  supplement  the  range  during  winter  or  periods  of  drought  reduces 
the  demand  upon  the  range  and  hence  helps  to  improve  it.  Fundamental 
as  this  is,  it  is  far  from  a  general  practice  among  stockmen.  While  there  has 
been  utilization  of  native  hay  areas,  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop 
them.  Moreover,  the  use  of  native  forage  plants  of  an  emergency  character 
has  been  exceptional  until  recently,  while  the  production  of  cultivated  forage 
and  silage  crops  by  the  stockman  has  barely  been  begun.  Smith  (1S99: 22) 
was  the  first  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  production  of  hay  and  stack 
silage  as  aids  to  the  improvement  of  the  range.  Thomber  (1910:305)  has 
discussed  the  use  of  me^ods  for  developing  artificial  meadows  and  fields  by 
means  of  storm-water  dams,  but  concludes  that  these  are  in  general  not  very 
satisfactory.  However,  the  majority  of  ranches  perht^  contain  areas  on 
which  a  fair  amount  of  native  hay  can  be  developed,  or  on  which  cultivated 
forage  can  be  grown  by  means  of  irrigation,  use  of  storm-water,  or  by  the 
methods  of  dry-farming.  This  is  especially  tnie  during  the  heavier  rainfall 
of  the  wet  phase  of  the  climatic  cycle.  When  the  value  of  hay  and  silage  as 
insurance  against  drought  is  fully  reahzed,  it  will  usually  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce enough  during  the  wet  years  to  tide  stock  over  drought  periods.  This 
is  especially  true  of  silage,  because  of  the  long  period  for  which  it  can  be  kept. 
In  view  of  the  enormous  difference  in  the  production  of  forage  crops  in  wet  and 
dry  years,  it  is  imperative  for  the  ranchman  to  realize  that  his  most  certain 
insurance  against  the  disasters  of  drought  is  an  adequate  forage  reserve. 
While  increased  hay  production  plays  a  part  in  this,  mftTimiini  production 
of  Eolage  during  the  wet  phase  especially  is  much  more  important.  Silage  can 
be  kept  almost  indefinitely  in  properly  constructed  silos,  but  it  would  prob- 
ably never  need  to  be  kept  more  than  four  years,  since  even  the  most  serious 
drought  periods  have  been  only  three  years  long.  With  the  use  of  the  method 
of  climatic  cycles  to  determine  the  approximate  date  and  length  of  wet  and 
dry  phases,  it  will  be  possible  to  devdop  this  drought  insurance  into  a  practi- 
ctU  certainty.  In  the  case  of  ringle  years,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
to  anticipate  the  probable  rainfall,  and  during  the  dry  phase  additional  insur- 
ance can  be  obtained  by  planting  such  forage  crops  as  sunflower  and  RussiaQ 
thistle.  In  fact,  in  the  Southwest  at  least,  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
pIfUDt  a  certain  anunmt  of  these  every  year,  against  the  cha^  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  rainfall  may  be  abnormal. 
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Thomber  (1911)  and  Griffiths  (1905,  1908,  1909)  have  discussed  in  detaU 
the  utilization  of  native  cacti  as  emergency  forage  plants  and  have  shown  how 
they  can  be  cultivated  in  dry  r^ons.  The  value  of  cacti  as  a  supply  of  re- 
serve food  for  drought  periods  is  generally  understood,  but  too  little  trouble  is 
taken  to  see  that  it  is  available  when  needed.  Other  plants  that  are  grazed 
little  during  wet  periods  but  are  eaten  more  or  less  by  the  cattle  directly  during 
drought  are  bear-grass  or  sacahuiste  (Nolina),  sotol  (Dasylirium)  and  soap- 
weed  ( Yucca) .  The  first  direct  utilization  of  any  of  these  species  as  emergency 
forage  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Tumey  on  the  Jornada  Reserve  in  1915  (Jar- 
dine  and  Hurtt,  1917 :  26).  The  critical  nature  of  the  drought  period  of  1916- 
18  gave  an  impetus  to  the  development  of  machinery  for  chopping  the  plants 
into  feed  and  resulted  in  a  great  extension  of  their  use  (Tliomber,  1918; 
Wooton,  1918;  Forsling,  1919).  While  they  should  be  regarded  strictly  as 
emergency  forage  and  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  proper  forage 
development,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  value  as  roughage  in  times  of 
severe  drought.  If  used  as  such,  the  supply  in  many  r^ons  of  the  Southwest 
is  practically  inexhaustible,  but  the  tendency  will  almost  certainly  be  to  con- 
tinue using  soapweed  in  particular  until  it  completely  disappears  from  the 
accessible  areas  (plate  85). 

Water  development. — ^The  importance  of  water  development  for  range  im- 
provement has  been  generally  recognized  and  has  been  discussed  in  consider- 
able detaU  by  Smith  (1899),  Bentley  (1898),  Griffiths  (1904),  and  Jardine 
and  Hurtt  (1917).  These  are  all  in  complete  agreement,  and  the  conclusions 
of  Smith  and  of  Jardine  and  Hurtt  are  quoted  in  some  detail,  as  representing 
the  earliest  and  latest  experiments  in  range  improvement: 

''Another  precaution  that  must  be  taken,  if  the  stock  ranges  are  to  be  re- 
stored to  anything  like  their  former  value,  is  that  water  must  be  provided  in 
sufficient  amount  so  that  cattle  will  not  have  to  travel  long  distances  for  it  in 
times  of  severe  drought.  Nearly  the  entire  western  portion  of  Texas  is  imder- 
laid  by  artesian  waters  ranging  from  150  to  1,500  feet  below  the  surface. 
Wherever  the  drainage  slopes  are  not  too  precipitous,  artificial  tanks  may  be 
formed  across  the  draws  by  building  dams,  and  if  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is 
carried  down  to  hardpan,  or  is  puddled  before  being  filled,  a  supply  sufficient 
to  last  through  the  dry  season  may  be  secured  at  small  expense.  Such  tanks, 
or  wells,  either  artesian  or  where  the  water  is  lifted  by  windmill  pimips, 
should  be  provided  at  least  every  4  miles  over  the  range,  so  that  cattle  will 
never  have  to  travel  more  than  a  couple  of  nules  to  water.  Where  the  wells, 
water-holes,  or  tanks  are  8, 10,  or  more  mUes  apart,  as  they  very  frequently 
are  on  some  of  the  western  ranges,  cattle  greatly  overstock  the  range  in  tiie 
vicinity  of  the  water,  especially  during  midsummer,  while  the  back  country  is 
thickly  covered  with  good  feed.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  range  will  be  over- 
stocked while  another  portion  will  be  undergrazed.  In  the  one  case  the  grasses 
are  eaten  down  and  trampled  for  a  few  miles  back  from  the  water  so  that  it 
may  require  several  good  seasons  to  undo  the  injury  done  in  one  bad  year. 
In  addition,  the  forage  on  the  large  area  back  from  the  water  is  entirely  lost 
through  not  being  grazed.  The  cost  of  constructing  dams  or  providing  wind- 
mills will  often  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  loss  incurred  when  no  water 
is  provided.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  period  of  flow  of  the  rivers 
in  countries  which  have  been  overgrazed  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  formerly. 
This  is  because  the  trampling  of  the  herds  has  compacted  the  soil,  and  also 
because  the  waters  are  not  retarded  from  running  off  the  surface  as  they 
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would  be  when  the  land  ia  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  grasaes.  Hence  the 
dr^age  of  the  surplus  water  takes  place  in  a  very  much  shorter  time.  There 
are  many  streams  and  springs  which  in  former  years  afforded  a  continuous 
supply  throughout  the  d^  season,  which  now  only  run  during  or  immediately 
succeeding  periods  of  abundant  rainfall.  Thus  less  dependence  ia  to  be  placed 
upon  the  streams  as  a  source  of  stock  water.  New  artificial  sources  of  supply 
must  be  provided. "     (Smith,  1899: 26.) 

"Fairly  efficient  use  of  plains  and  mesa  range  in  the  Southwest  can  be 
secured  where  stock  do  not  have  to  travel  more  than  2J  miles  to  water.  This 
means  one  watering-place  for  each  13,200  acres.  Such  an  acreage  of  grama- 
grass  range  will  carry  about  500  cattle  throughout  the  year  if  properly  man- 
aged. As  the  distance  in  excess  of  2i  miles  which  stock  have  to  travel  to 
water  increases,  the  barren  area  around  water  increases,  as  does  tdso  the 
partly  used  forage  beyond  2J  miles  from  water.  Consequently  the  number 
of  stock  the  range  w^  support  is  reduced.  When  feed  is  abort,  a  lor^  dis- 
tance between  feed  and  water  tends  to  increase  the  loss  of  stock,  to  decrease 
the  calf  crop,  and  to  retard  development  of  the  young  animals.  Observations 
to  date  appear  to  justify  one  permanent  watering  place  for  each  500  bead  of 
cattle.  Wliere  conditions  are  favorable,  the  construction  of  tanks  to  catch 
flood  waters  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  permanent  watering  pUu^s 
will  be  a  paying  investment.  They  will  aid  (1)  in  getting  more  green  feed  for 
the  Btock  during  the  year,  (2)  in  more  even  utilization  of  the  range  as  a  whole, 
(3)  in  the  protection  of  feed  and  range  near  permanent  water,  and  (4)  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  wells."  (Jardine  and 
Hurtt,  1917:29.) 

Herd  management. — Better  methoda  of  handling  stock  may  improve  the 
range  or  prevent  its  deterioration  directly,  as  in  the  open  herding  of  sheep,  or 
may  be  of  indirect  benefit,  as  in  the  production  of  a  more  efficient  anhnal. 
Since  the  ultimate  objective  of  range  improvanent  is  the  mftTimum  permanent 
production  of  stock,  all  methods  which  lead  to  this  end  are  more  or  less  con- 
cerned in  it.  While  many  of  the  factors  in  prop^  herd  maru^ement  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  experiment  stations  in  feeding  and  breeding  experi- 
ments, the  chief  contributions  to  the  management  of  range  stock  have  been 
made  by  the  Forest  Service.  These  deal  mainly  with  the  handling  of  cattle  in 
large  range  pastures,  and  of  sheep  in  coyote-proof  pastures  and  under  new 
systems  of  herding.  The  immediate  objectives  have  been  (1)  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  caxrying  capacity,  (2)  improvement  in  grade  of  stock, 
(3)  increased  calf  or  lamb  crop,  and  (4)  prevention  of  loss.  The  results  secured 
on  the  Jornada  Range  Reserve  have  been  summarized  by  Jardine  and  Hurtt 
(1917:30),  as  follows: 

"The  big  opportunity  for  increasu^  the  calf  crop  is  to  keep  poor  cows  id 
thrifty  condition.  This  can  be  done  by  not  overstocking  the  range  used  by 
breeding  stock  and  by  feeding  a  small  quantity  of  cottonseed  ca&  or  other 
supplemental  feed  to  the  cows  that  need  it.  All  bulls  should  be  fed  durii^ 
the  winter  and  early  spring. 

"The  small  losa  at  the  Jornada  reserve  is  attributed  to  careful,  systematic 
vaccination  a^inst  blackly,  to  the  reservation  of  grama-graas  range  for 
poor  stock  during  the  criticad  spring  months,  to  feeding  the  nnimalft  a  small 
quantity  of  cottonseed  cake,  and  to  prevention  of  strayii^. 

"  In  order  to  provide  for  extra  range  for  the  breeding  stock  in  poor  years, 
one-third  of  the  stock  on  a  range  unit  should  be  steers.  It  ia  then  possible 
to  reduce  the  number  of  stock  when  necessary  by  sdling  steers,  without  great 
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sacrifice  and  without  interfering  with  the  breeding  stock.    In  good  years  the 
number  of  steers  can  be  increased  and  in  bad  years  decreased. 

''To  provide  against  loss  in  extremely  bad  years,  some  kind  of  roughage  to 
supplement  the  range  forage,  for  feeding  with  cottonseed  cake  or  other  con- 
centrated feed,  would  be  a  decided  advantage  on  southwestern  ranges.  Feed- 
ing cottonseed  cake  to  calves  weaned  during  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  is  an  important  factor  in  cutting  down  loss  and  increasing  the  size  of 
the  stock,  as  well  as  in  increasing  the  calf  crop.  Where  this  is  done,  young 
calves  can  be  taken  from  poor  cows,  thus  reducing  loss  from  starvation  among 
both  cows  and  calves  and  stimulating  earlier  breeding. " 

The  value  of  coyote-proof  fences  for  sheep  pastures  and  range  lambing- 
grounds  has  been  studied  by  Jardine  (1908,  1911).  His  conclusions  are  that 
the  carrying  capacity  under  this  system  is  about  100  per  cent  higher  than 
under  the  ordinary  one,  and  that  the  percentage  of  lambs  is  higher,  the  sheep 
are  much  better,  the  loss  almost  nothing,  and  the  expense  of  hA.n<^ling  materi- 
ally decreased.  The  advantages  of  the  "  bedding-out, "  "  blanket "  or  "  burro" 
system  of  herding  sheep  have  been  studied  by  Jardine,  Fleming,  and  Douglas, 
and  have  been  sunmiarized  by  Jardine  and  Anderson  (1919: 50).  The  latter 
have  given  the  most  complete  account  available  of  the  management  of  cattle 
and  of  sheep  on  the  ranges  of  the  national  forests,  with  respect  to  the  range 
as  well  as  the  herd  (pp.  30,  49). 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  GRAZING  POLICY. 

A  proper  land  system. — It  has  long  been  recognized  by  students  of  grazing 
that  overgrazing  and  its  attendant  evils  were  the  result  of  an  unfortunate 
land  policy.  This  fact  has  never  been  understood  by  the  pubUc,  even  in  the 
West,  and  it  is  but  recently  that  the  stockmen  themselves  have  realized  it. 
A  lai^e  portion  of  the  country  still  holds  the  vague  opinion  that  the  West 
contains  the  possibility  of  unlimited  homesteads,  a  delusion  which  western 
politicians  and  real-estate  dealers  have  found  it  profitable  to  encourage.  It 
is  a  national  misfortune  that  the  entire  open  range  was  not  brought  under 
adequate  control  at  the  time  when  the  conservation  movement  was  at  its 
height,  as  the  West  contained  few  resources  of  greater  importance.  At 
present,  every  competent  and  disinterested  student  of  the  situation  realizes 
that  an  adequate  and  just  leasing  system  furnishes  the  only  economic  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  administration  of  the  grazing  lands  upon  the 
national  forests  has  convinced  the  vast  majority  of  stockmen  of  the  advantages 
of  leasing  or  allotment,  and  has  dissipated  the  fears  that  the  "little  man'^ 
woidd  suffer  under  such  a  system.  In  spite  of  this,  public  opinion  has  hardly 
advanced  beyond  that  of  the  days  of  the  "  cattle  kings, "  who  were  more  or  less 
justly  regarded  as  the  foes  of  the  homesteader.  This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
strange  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  West  to  comprehend  the  grazing  industry 
as  perhaps  its  major  problem.  When  the  West  realizes,  and  causes  both 
public  and  lawmakers  to  realize  that  half  a  billion  acres  of  its  land  can 
never  be  used  profitably  for  an3rthing  but  grazing,  it  will  become  possible  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  for  an  intelligent  economic  and  social  treatment 
of  the  public  domain,  such  as  was  provided  in  the  Kent  grazing  bill  of  1913. 

Essentials.— C!oville  (1898)  and  Smith  (1899:  43)  have  pointed  out  the  es- 
sentials of  a  proper  land  system  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  grazing,  and 
Smith  has  summarized  these  as  follows: 
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"The  only  way  in  which  the  non-mineral  lands  can  be  filed  upon  is  either 
under  the  right  of  preemption,  under  timber  claim  laws,  desert-land  laws,  or 
those  relating  to  irrigated  lands.  There  is  no  system  for  disposing  of  areas 
unsuited  for  agriculture  other  than  under  some  one  of  these  laws,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  grazing  lands  are  held  as  commons  open  to  any  stockman 
who  can  run  his  cattle  upon  them.  The  first  and  foremost  necessity,  if  the 
extravagant  waste  of  the  public  domain  is  to  be  prevented,  is  to  devise  some 
system  by  which  grazing  lands  can  be  placed  in  a  class  separate  from  agri- 
cultural lands,  and  under  which  property  rights  in  lands  now  free  to  everyone 
may  be  assumed  by  individual  stockmen.  It  has  been  the  experience  in  all 
pastoral  countries  that  proper  care  and  conservation  of  the  forage  resources 
can  only  be  secured  and  will  only  be  practiced  .where  the  tenure  of  the  land 
is  sure.  The  necessary  fixity  of  tenure  might  be  legally  provided  for  by  long- 
term  leases  directly  from  the  General  Gk>vemment  at  a  nominal  rental  per 
acre. 

"  Aside  from  the  effect  of  overgrazing  on  the  lands  themselves  and  on  the 
natural  grasses  with  which  they  are  covered,  it  is  well  to  note  that  miUions 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  grazed  on  free  lands  in  every  Western  State  and  Terri- 
tory. These  lands  contribute  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. The  cattle  when  marketed  may  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  figure  than 
those  raised  on  taxed  lands  owned  by  the  stock  grower  and  still  make  a  profit. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  bear  the  expenses  of  local 
government  for  large  untaxed  areas,  nor  on  the  other  hand  to  the  cattle  men 
and  woolgrowers  of  the  East  whose  products  come  into  competition  with  those 
grown  almost  without  expense  on  free  Government  lands.  The  policy  which 
governed  the  settlement  of  the  prairie  States  might  well  be  modified  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  stock  raisers,  especially  as  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
Government  land  now  remaining  is  not  agricultural  and  can  not  be  made  so 
by  irrigation.  The  best  poUcy  is  that  which  will  the  best  promote  permanent 
settlement.  It  is  necessary  that  timely  action  shall  be  taken  to  open  up  the 
public  lands  for  settlement  in  tracts  extensive  enough  to  encourage  men  to 
build  ranches  and  make  permanent  improvements  upon  them.  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  great  bodies  of  free  lands  covered  with  free  grass  is  de- 
moraUzing  to  fdl  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented 
thereby.  As  suggested  above,  probably  the  most  feasible  plan  would  be  to 
provide  for  long-term  leases  of  the  public  lands  for  grazing  purposes. " 

The  Kent  grazing  bill. — ^As  an  epitome  of  the  best  experience  and  results 
in  grazing  practice  and  administration,  the  grazing  bill  introduced  into  Con- 
gress in  1913  by  Mr.  Kent,  of  CaUfomia,  is  unrivaled.  It  is  such  a  complete 
and  concise  exposition  of  the  proper  land  poUcy  for  the  West,  and  of  the  needs 
of  the  grazing  industry,  that  it  is  given  here  in  its  entirety,  because  of  the 
conviction  that  such  a  measure,  and  such  a  measure  alone,  can  solve  the  land 
problem  of  the  West. 

H.  R.  10539. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  December  15,  1913. 

Mr.  Kent  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  the  PubUc  Lands  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  bill  for  the  improTement  of  graiing  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  and  to  regu- 
late the  same,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorised  to  establish  from  time 
to  time,  by  proclamation,  grazing  districts  upon  the  unreserved,  unappropri- 
ated public  lands  of  the  United  States,  conforming  to  State  and  county  lines 
so  far  as  practicable,  whereupon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  imder  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  shall  execute  or  cause  to  be  executed  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  appoint  all  officers  necessary  for  the  administration  and 
protection  of  such  grazing  districts,  regulate  their  use  for  grazing  purposes, 
protect  them  from  depredation,  from  injiuy  to  the  natural  forage  crop,  and 
from  erosion;  restore  and  improve  their  grazing  value  through  regulation,  by 
the  eradication  of  poisonous  plants,  and  by  the  extermination  of  predatory 
animals  and  otherwise;  eradicate  and  prevent  infectious  and  conts^ous  dis- 
eases injurious  to  domestic  animals;  issue  permits  to  graze  live  stock  thereon 
for  periods  of  not  more  than  ten  years,  which  shall  include  the  r^ht  to  fence 
the  same,  giving  preference  when  practicable  to  homesteaders  and  to  present 
occupants  of  the  range  who  own  improved  ranches  or  who  have  provided 
water  for  live  stock  grazed  on  the  public  lands;  and  charge  and  collect  reason- 
able fees  for  such  grazing  permits,  based  upon  the  grazing  value  of  the  land 
in  each  locality:  Provided,  That  for  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act 
such  charge  for  grazing  shall  not  exceed  four  cents  per  acre  nor  be  less  than 
one-half  cent  per  acre,  or  the  equivalent  thereof  on  a  per-capita  basis,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  revise  and  reestablish  maximum  and  minimum 
rates  of  charge  for  grazing  for  each  succeeding  period  of  ten  years. 

Section  2.  That  homestead  or  other  settlement,  location,  entry,  patent 
and  all  other  disposal  of  public  lands  under  the  public-land  laws  shall  be  in  no 
wise  restricted,  limited,  or  abridged  hereby;  nor  shall  anything  herein  be 
construed  to  prevent  bona  fide  settlers  or  residents  from  grazing  their  stock 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  as  defined  under  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  public  lands  afiFected  hereby :  Provided,  That  after  the 
establishment  of  any  such  grazing  district  no  form  of  location,  settlement,  or 
entry  thereon  shall  give  a  right  to  grazing  privileges  on  public  lands  except 
when  made  under  laws  requiring  cidtivation  or  agricultural  use  of  the  land: 
Provided  further.  That  permits  to  graze  live  stock  upon  land  which  is  subse- 
quently appropriated  under  any  public-land  law  shall  not  be  affected  by  such 
subsequent  appropriation,  except  as  to  the  land  actually  appropriated,  until 
the  end  of  the  current  annual  grazing  period:  Provided  furOier,  That  no 
permit  shall  be  issued  which  will  entitle  the  permittee  to  the  use  of  any  build- 
ings, corrals,  reservoirs,  or  other  improvements  owned  or  controlled  by  a  prior 
occupant  until  he  has  paid  such  prior  occupant  a  reasonable  pro  rata  value 
for  the  use  of  such  improvements.  If  the  parties  interested  can  not  agree, 
then  the  amount  of  such  pasrment  shall  be  determined  under  rules  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture:  And  provided  further,  That  when  bmldings,  corrals,  reser- 
voirs, wells,  or  other  improvements,  except  fences,  shall  have  been  established 
on  any  forty-acre  tract  to  the  value  of  more  than  $100,  as  determined  by  rules 
of  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture,  such  forty-acre  tract  shall  not  be  subject  to 
settlement  or  appropriation  under  the  public-land  laws  during  the  permit 
period  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  such  buildings,  corral,  reservdrs, 
wells,  or  other  improvements. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  water  on  public  lands  or  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  within  such  grazing  districts  may  be  used  for  milling,  mining, 
domestic,  or  irrigation  purposes  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territoiy 
wherein  such  grazing  districts  are  situated,  or  \mder  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  grazing  permits  issued  under  this  Act  shall  prohibit  settiers, 
prospectors,  and  others  from  entering  upon  such  grazing  districts  for  all  proper 
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property,  and  proepecting,  locating,  and  developing  the  mineral  resources  of 
such  districta;  and  wagon  roads  or  improvements  may  be  constructed  thereon, 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  all  persons  shall  have  the  right  to  move  live 
stock  from  one  locality  to  another  within  such  grazing  districta  under  such 
restrictions  only  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  users  of  the  land  which  will  be 
driven  across. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  users  of  the  public  lands  under  the  provisionB  of  this  Act 
may  select  a  committee  of  not  more  than  four  members  from  the  users  of 
any  such  grazing  district,  which  committee  shall  represent  the  owners  of 
different  kmds  of  stock,  and,  with  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  charge  of  such  graring  district,  shall  constitute  an  executive 
brard,  which  shall  determine  whether  the  permits  for  such  gracing  districts 
shall  be  issued  upon  an  acreage  or  upon  a  per  capita  basis,  shall  make  such 
division  of  the  range  between  the  different  kinds  of  stock  as  is  necessary,  and 
shall  decide  whether  the  distribution  of  the  range  shall  be  by  individual  or 
community  allotments.  The  executive  board  shall  also  determine  the  total 
uiunber  of  ftnimula  to  be  grazed  in  each  grazing  district  and  shall  decide  upon 
the  adoption  of  any  special  rules  to  meet  local  conditions  and  shall  establish 
lanes  or  driveways  and  shall  prescribe  special  rules  to  govern  the  movement  of 
live  stock  across  the  public  lands  in  such  districts  as  to  protect  the  users  of 
the  land  in  their  rights  and  the  right  of  persons  having  the  necessity  to  drive 
across  the  same.  The  executive  board,  after  thirty  days'  notice  by  publi- 
cation, shall  also  determine  the  preference  in  the  allotment  of  grazing  privi- 
l^es  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  and  shall,  under  rules  of  the  Secre- 
tly of  Agriculture,  determine  the  value  of  the  improvements  and  the  use  of 
the  same  whenever  Utat  may  become  necessary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  the  administration  of  ^e  same.  Fences,  wells,  and  other  improvements 
may  be  constructed  with  the  permission  of  the  Government  officer  in  charge, 
who  shall  record  the  ownership  and  location  of  such  improvements.  A^y 
differences  between  a  majority  of  the  executive  board  and  the  officer  in  charge 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  adjusted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  him.  Any  interested  party  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  from  any  decision  of  the  board  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  the 
users  of  the  land  fail  to  select  the  committee  as  herein  provided,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  name  such  committee  from  such  grasing  districts, 
representing  the  owners  of  the  different  kinds  of  stock,  as  above  provided. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  fix  a  date  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  one  year  from  the  establishment  of  any  gramig  district,  and  after 
such  date  the  pasturing  of  any  class  of  live  stock  on  pubhc  land  in  said  grazing 
districts  without  a  permit,  or  in  violation  of  the  r^ulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  as  herein  provided,  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  and  stuut 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  7.  That  twenty-five  per  centum  of  all  moneys  received  from  each 
grazing  district  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  thereof  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  ssid  district  is 
atuated,  to  be  expended  as  the  State  or  Territorial  legislature  may  prescribe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  and  public  roads  of  the  county  or  counties 
in  which  the  grazing  d^trict  is  situated:  Provided,  That  when  any  grazing 
district  is  in  more  than  one  State  or  Territory,  or  county,  the  distributive  share 
to  each  from  the  proceeds  of  said  district  shall  be  proportional  to  its  area 
tberein.    The  sum  of  $600,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  available  until 
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expended,  for  the  payment  of  expenses  necessary  to  execute  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  modify  any  proclamation 
establishing  any  grazing  district,  but  not  oftener  than  once  in  five  years,  to 
take  effect  in  not  less  than  one  year  thereafter,  and  by  such  modification  may 
reduce  the  area  or  change  the  boundary  lines  of  each  grazing  district. 

Classification  and  range  surveys. — ^The  necessity  of  a  classification  survey 
to  determine  the  primary  division  of  the  public  domain  into  agricultural, 
grazing,  and  forest  lands  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Here 
it  will  suffice  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  classifying  as  grazing  land  all 
areas  in  which  there  is  not  convincing  evidence  of  permanently  successful 
agricultural  production.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  dry-farming  in  many 
regions  is  largely  confined  to  forage  production,  by  far  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  treat  the  remainder  of  the  public  domain  as  grazing  land  and  to  organize 
it  into  districts  and  imits  in  such  a  way  that  the  forage  areas  could  be  in- 
tensively utilized. 

The  primary  task  of  a  range  survey  is  to  determine  the  grazing  types  and 
subtypes  of  a  r^on  and  to  approximate  the  carrying  capacity  of  each.  It 
must  ascertain  the  character,  composition,  extent,  and  value  of  each  type,  as 
well  as  its  present  condition  and  its  future  development.  It  is  essentially 
ecological  in  nature,  and  hence  must  be  based  upon  the  climax  formations  and 
their  subdivisions,  and  upon  their  successional  development.  The  most 
important  unit  is  the  grouping  or  faciation,  which  represents  the  local  type 
with  which  an  individual  range  must  deal,  though  the  larger  ranches  might 
have  a  number  of  different  types.  A  range  survey  will  necessarily  devote 
much  time  to  the  need  and  the  possibiUty  of  range  improvement  in  the 
different  types.  It  will  pay  especial  attention  to  the  indicators  of  ovei^raz- 
ing,  and  to  the  successional  evidences  of  the  best  method  of  regeneration.  It 
will  locate  the  areas  infested  with  rodents  or  with  poisonous  plants,  and  will 
suggest  the  most  promising  methods  of  eradication.  It  should  likewise 
take  note  of  all  areas  in  which  there  is  actual  or  potential  development  of  hay 
and  forage,  and  of  the  location  and  extent  of  communities  of  emergency 
forage  plants.  It  must  also  deal  with  the  possibilities  of  water  development, 
by  means  of  mills  as  well  as  by  tanks.  Finally,  it  will  take  account  of  sand- 
hill, bad  land,  and  other  areas  in  which  some  form  of  grazing  reclamation  is 
possible.  In  its  complete  expression  the  range  survey  should  lead  to  the 
production  of  ecologic  sheets  and  fohos  which  would  do  for  the  range  what 
topographic  sheets  and  geologic  f oUos  do  for  the  topography  and  geology  of  a 
quadrangle. 

Production  cycles. — ^The  recurrence  of  wet  and  dry  periods  in  general 
harmony  with  the  sun-spot  cycle  has  already  been  shown  to  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  carrying  capacity  and  water  supply  of  the  range.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  climatic  cycle  is  clearly  reflected  by  a  corresponding  grazing 
cycle.  The  carrying  capacity  and  water  supply  are  high  during  wet  periods, 
and  they  are  at  a  minimum  during  drought  periods.  For  successful  ranch 
practice  in  the  drier  regions  especially,  the  grazing  cycle  must  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  production  cycle.  In  fact,  it  is  already  the  basis  of  such  a  cycle, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  production  is  necessarily  reduced  to  the  minimum  dur- 
ing a  drought  period.    It  is  imperative  that  the  actual  existence  of  such  a 


a  way  as  to  stabilize  production.  In  existing  practice,  a  series  of  wet  years  is 
a  period  of  voluntary  expansion,  and  a  drought  period  one  of  involuntary 
contraction.  With  the  increasing  probability  of  forecasting  wet  and  dry 
phases,  the  ranchman  should  make  his  plans  accordingly.  Expansion  must 
still  be  the  rule  for  wet  phases,  and  con^action  for  dry  ones,  but  the  change 
from  one  to  the  other  must  be  definitely  anticipated  and  prepared  for.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  critical  chauge  from  expansion  to  contraction,  but 
it  is  also  true  in  a  large  measure  for  the  reverse  process. 

Most  of  the  essentials  of  a  contraction-expansion  system  have  already  been 
discussed  under  range  improvement.  It  is  imperative  to  have  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  insurance  against  drought  in  the  form  of  rotation  grazing 
and  reserve  pastures,  and  of  water  development.  Even  greater  possibilities 
of  adjustment  are  afforded  by  the  management  of  the  herd  to  secure  necessary 
contraction  and  desirable  expansion.  On  the  Jornada  Reserve  this  has  been 
obtained  by  maintaining  the  number  of  steers  at  about  one-third  the  total  of 
the  herd,  but  increasing  the  niimber  in  good  years  and  decreasing  it  in  bad 
years  as  the  range  warrants  or  demands  (Jardine  and  Hurtt,  1917:31). 
Still  greater  elasticity  is  provided  where  it  is  possible  to  employ  mixed  graz- 
ing, running  cattle  and  sheep  together,  or  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Mixed 
grazing  not  only  permits  readier  adjustment  to  climatic  conditions,  but  also 
serves  in  some  measure  as  insurance  against  unfavorable  market  conditions. 

Kanch  management  surveys. — Thetaskof  placing  the  grazing  industry  upon 
a  sound  economic  and  social  basis  is  not  solved  until  costs  of  production  can 
be  determined.  Until  this  is  done  and  net  income  ascertained,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  the  efficiency  of  any  particular  ranch  in  either  economic  or  social 
terms.  It  is  felt  that  the  only  proper  objective  of  any  productive  system  is 
to  secure  an  equitable  balance  between  the  needs  of  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  Such  a  balance  is  possible  only  when  the  actual  cost  of  production 
is  known,  bo  that  its  relation  to  the  proper  cost  can  be  determined.  In  its 
present  condition  the  stock  industry  of  the  West  is  little  better  than  a  game 
of  chance,  in  which  both  the  stockman  and  the  public  are  regularly  losers. 
It  can  be  converted  into  a  productive  business  that  does  its  full  duty  to  the 
individual  and  the  nation  only  by  means  of  proper  land  legislation,  adequate 
methods  of  range  improvement,  and  by  ranch  management  surveys,  which 
will  disclose  the  exact  status  of  each  ranch  as  a  productive  unit.  Such  sur- 
veys may  well  serve  to  usher  in  a  period  of  cooperation  in  ranching,  which  will 
make  possible  great  improvements  in  range  and  herd  management  as  well  as 
in  marketing  and  distribution.  They  would  probably  lead  also  to  the  stabili- 
zation of  land  values  and  the  reduction  of  interest  rates,  and  t»  the  production 
of  social  values  such  as  rarely  obtain  at  present. 


VII.  FOREST  INDICATORS. 

• 

Nature. — Forest  indicators  are  of  three  chief  types,  namely,  (1)  those  that 
have  to  do  with  existing  forests;  (2)  those  that  indicate  fonner  forests;  (3) 
those  that  indicate  the  possibility  of  establishing  new  forests.  A  oonununity 
of  trees  is  axiomatically  an  indicator  of  forest,  but  it  carries  with  it  indications 
of  habitat,  structure,  and  development  which  are  not  so  obvious.  More- 
over, it  involves  important  indications  as  to  use,  such  as  lumbering,  water 
regulation,  grazing,  etc.  Indicators  of  former  forests  are  either  actual  re- 
licts of  the  forest  itself  or  serai  communities  which  mark  particular  stages  of 
the  successional  reforestation.  They  may  consist  of  the  dominant  trees  as 
individuals  or  communities,  of  the  subdominant  shrubs  or  herbs  of  the  climax 
forest,  or  of  the  dominants  or  subdominants  of  any  successional  stage.  Their 
great  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  not  only  indicate  the  possibility  of  re- 
forestation, but  also  the  stage  which  has  been  reached  and  the  further  methods 
to  be  employed.  They  are  by  far  the  most  important  and  practical  of  all 
forest  indicators  when  the  vast  extent  and  significance  of  deforested  areas  are 
taken  into  account.  They  pass  more  or  less  gradually  into  indicators  of  the 
possibility  of  forest  production  in  regions  which  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
forested and  which  show  neither  relicts  nor  send  stages  of  the  original  climax. 
Such  are  the  transition  regions  between  forest  and  scrub  or  prairie,  in  which 
the  latter  appear  to  be  climax,  but  are  really  subclimax  and  will  consequently 
yield  to  forest  when  artificial  regeneration  is  employed.  In  addition,  chaparral 
and  grassland  may  also  indicate  afforestation  in  regions  which  have  not  borne 
forest  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years.  These  are  primarily  edaphic  areas 
in  which  the  indicator  community  owes  its  presence  to  a  higher  water-content 
resulting  from  soil  or  topography.  Such  are  the  sandhills  of  Nebraska  and 
the  river  valleys  throughout  the  prairie  associations. 

Kinds  of  indicators. — Both  the  individual  and  the  community  may  be  used 
as  indicators.  The  latter  is  naturaDy  more  complete  and  definite,  but  in 
many  cases  the  change  following  clearing  or  fire  is  so  complete  that  a  single 
relict  individual  gives  information  of  great  value  as  to  the  original  climax. 
This  is  true  also  of  subclimax  forests  which  have  more  or  less  completely 
disappeared  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  climax  forest.  The  forest  formation 
which  is  climax  for  a  certain  region  is  itself  the  indicator  of  the  permanent 
type  of  the  r^on,  and  hence  of  the  forest  which  will  natiurally  develop  or 
redevelop  in  all  bare  or  cleared  areas.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  an  indicator  of 
site  and  likewise  of  the  t3rpe  of  management  to  be  employed.  Each  associ- 
ation is  an  indicator  of  climate,  while  the  various  groupings  and  alternations 
of  the  consociations  indicate  different  edaphic  conditions  as  well.  The 
societies  indicate  variations  in  water-content  or  light  primarily,  but  the  layer 
societies  are  especially  related  to  light.  Differences  in  the  density  and  growth 
of  dominants  and  subdominants  serve  as  indications  of  minor  changes  in  the 
factor  complex.  Indicator  values  may  be  derived  from  growth  in  heighti 
diameter,  or  voliune.  The  former  is  the  most  convenient  for  use,  but  the 
latter  is  probably  the  most  accurate.  Seedlings  are  among  the  best  of  domi- 
nant indicators,  especially  when  their  growth,  habit,  and  abundance  are  taken 
into  account.    The  minute  structure  of  leaves  is  an  excellent  indicator  of 
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A.  CliTn.■»^:  subftlpiiic  frircst  oC  AbifS  and  Pmits  as  a  climatic  indicator,  Yosemitc  National 

l''i)i(*t,  Cnlifornia. 

B,  ConHocif  s  of  Rudl-rhia  ocei'lriilalis  as  an  edaphic  indicator  of  clearing  and  fire,  Utali 

Experiment  Station,  Ephraim. 
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light  and  water  relations,  and  that  of  stems  is  an  indicator  of  annual  fluctu- 
ations in  rainfall,  and  hence  climatic  cycles.  Flowering  and  seed-production 
also  have  their  indicator  values,  but  these  are  of  secondary  importfuice. 

Serai  communities  differ  chiefly  from  climax  ones  in  indicating  edaphic 
conditions  or  habitats  rather  than  climate.  Their  peculiar  value  Ues  in  the 
fact  that  they  may  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  nature  of  the  initial  area  or 
disturbance,  the  particular  stage  of  development  in  the  succession  and  the 
habitat,  and  the  final  association  or  climax.  Such  stages  are  denoted  by  the 
associes,  and  minor  stages  or  variations  by  the  consocies,  while  the  socies 
denotes  subordinate  differences  within  these.  These  three  t3rpes  of  com- 
mimity,  and  the  series  of  associes  which  constitute  the  sere,  form  a  complete 
scale  of  variations  and  changes,  upon  which  the  problems  of  forest  mainte- 
nance, of  reforestation  and  afforestation,  must  be  based.  In  short,  while  the 
climax  indicates  the  permanent  forest  of  a  region,  the  seres  indicate  the 
methods  and  materials  which  must  be  used  in  hastening,  maintaining,  or 
postponing  the  climax  conmiunity,  which  is  inevitable  under  natural  con- 
ditions. It  is  obvious  that  serai  conmiunities  furnish  indications  from  compo- 
sition, density,  and  growth  essentially  similar  to  those  of  the  climax  (plate  86). 

FOREST  TYPES. 

Bases. — The  nature  of  forest  types  and  the  bases  for  their  distinction  have 
been  fruitful  subjects  of  discussion  among  foresters.  Graves  (1899)  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  characterize  forest  types  definitely: 

''If  nature  is  left  undisturbed,  the  same  t3rpe  of  forest  will  tend  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  same  classes  of  situation  and  soil  in  a  specified  region.  There 
will  be  variations  within  the  type,  but  the  characteristic  features  of  the  forest 
will  remain  constant,  that  is,  the  predominant  species,  density,  habit  of  trees, 
reproduction,  character  of  undergrowth,  etc.  If  a  portion  of  the  forest  is 
destroyed  by  fire,  wind  or  otherwise,  the  type  may  for  the  time  being  be 
changed,  but  if  left  undisturbed,  it  wUl  revert  to  the  original  form,  provided 
the  condition  of  the  soil  is  not  permanently  cluuiged. " 

Zon  (1906)  states: 

''The  first  step  in  any  silvical  study  or  attempt  at  forest  management  is  to 
reduce  the  great  variety  of  stands  to  a  small  nxmiber  of  types,  each  having 
characteristic  features  of  its  own  and  requiring  a  distinct  treatment.  The 
nearer  we  come  to  establishing  natural  types  of  forest  growth,  the  deeper 
we  penetrate  into  the  true  relationship  existing  between  &ese  types  and  the 
,  factors  that  produce  them,  and  this  is  the  most  important  contribution  to 
silvics." 

The  changes  brought  about  in  a  forest  by  man  or  by  accidents  are  not 
regarded  as  a  basis  for  the  estabUshment  of  fundamental  forest  types,  but  it 
is  recognized  that  such  changes  do  produce  temporary  or  transient  types. 
The  essential  agreement  of  the  basis  proposed  by  Graves  and  Zon  with  the 
principles  of  succession  and  the  distinction  between  climax  and  developmental 
conmumities  was  pointed  out  by  Clements  (1909: 62) : 

I 'Reproduction  is  the  forester's  term  for  development  or  redevelopment; 
it  is  the  complex  response  of  a  formation  to  its  habitat,  which  leads  to  succes- 
sion.   The  result  of  reproduction  is  a  forest  type  of  succession,  an  ultimate  or 
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Rtable  formation,  i.  e.,  a  forest  type  and  a  stable  formation  of  a  succession  are 
identical.  This  identity  is  made  clearer  by*  the  author's  insistence  upon 
stabihty  as  the  ideal  for  which  the  forester  must  strive  in  regenerating  and 
caring  for  his  forest.  The  change  in  stabilization  is  perhaps  the  most  essential 
feature  of  a  succession,  and  the  succession  terminates  only  because  the  habitat 
is  finally  occupied  by  a  formation  which,  accidents  excepted,  is  best  suited 
to  it  and  hence  is  permanent. " 

The  varying  concepts  and  applications  dealing  with  the  forest  type  are  well 
illustrated  by  a  symposimn  on  the  subject,  the  papers  of  which  are  briefly 
abstracted  here.  Dana  (1913: 55)  defines  the  different  kinds  of  types  which 
seem  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  should  be  recognized: 

^  ''A  forest  type,  known  often  as  simply  a  type,  is  a  stand  of  trees  with  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  composition.  A  cover  type  is  a  forest  type  now  occu- 
pying the  ground.  The  term  conveys  no  impUcation  as  to  whether  the  type 
is  temporary  or  permanent,  or  one  which  we  shall  strive  to  maintain  imder 
forest  management.  A  temporary  type  is  a  forest  type  which  has  come  in  as 
a  result  of  some  interference  with  natural  conditions,  such  as  fire  or  lumbering, 
and  which  will  eventually,  if  nature  is  left  undisturbed,  be  replaced  by  a 
different  type.  A  permanent  type,  or  natyral  type,  is  a  forest  type  which  will 
eventually  take  possession  of  and  perpetuate  itself  on  any  given  area  if  natural 
conditions  are  undisturbed.  A  maruigement  type  is  a  forest  type  that  we  shall 
strive  to  maintam  under  forest  management,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  type  that  would  occupy  the  area  imder  natural  conditions." 

Munger  (1913: 62)  emphasizes  the  following  point: 

**  The  term  forest  type  must  above  all  be  used  for  a  classification  of  timber- 
land  that  will  be  useful  to  the  practicing  forester  in  forest  management  in  a 
broad  sense.  Forest  t3rping  must  not  merely  be  a  theoretic  grouping  of  simi- 
lar areas  convenient  for  wall-map  piurposes  or  a  classification  of  merely  botani- 
cal or  ecological  interest.  Their  distinctions  must  be  based  on  fundamental 
points  of  difference  which  have  significance  to  the  forester.  In  every  form  of 
intensive  reconnaissance  which  a  forester  is  doing  preparatory  to  making 
working  plans,  he  should  include  the  collection  of  data  showing  both  the 
present  composition  by  species  and  the  physical  conditions  of  the  site. 
Though  both  of  these  classes  of  data  may  be  shown  on  his  maps,  I  feel  that 
the  term  'forest  type'  should  be  reserved  for  a  classification  based  upon  per- 
manent basic  physical  factors.  I  should  define,  therefore,  a  forest  t3rpe  as  an 
aggregation  of  areas  of  forest  land  upon  which  the  physical  conditions  of 
climate,  soil,  and  moisture  are  so  similar  that  an  identical  form  of  silvicultural 
management  may  be  applied  on  all." 

Woodward  (1913:69)  states: 

"In  the  examination  of  lands  offered  for  purchase  under  the  Weeks  law,  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  classify  the  kinds  of  forest  stands  and  sites  from 
two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  composition 
of  the  present  stands  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  timber.  The  second 
way  in  which  sites  need  to  be  classified  in  valuing  the  lands  offered  is  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  site  for  producing  timber.  In  a  virgin  stand,  the 
present  composition  is  a  very  good  index  of  what  can  be  grown  on  the  area  in 
question.  However,  it  is  conceivable  that  under  forest  management  it  may 
not  be  advisable  to  wait  for  the  struggle  for  existence  to  proceed  so  far  that 
temporary  species  are  eliminated.    As  a  means  of  classif3ring  stands  and  sites, 


a  system  of  types  and  subtypes  is  now  in  use.  A  forest  type  is  understood  to 
be  an  area  in  which  the  clixaatic  and  soil  factors  are  uniform  and  which  may 
therefore  produce  stands  of  like  composition.  A  subtype  is  a  subdivirion  of 
a  type  in  which  the  stru^e  for  existence  is  not  yet  completed  and  whose 
composition  is  therefore  changing.  Generally  this  temporary  condition  is 
caused  by  fire,  lumbering,  windf^,  etc.  The  most  common  species  in  sub- 
types are  light-needing  obes  which  occupy  the  ground  quickly,  but  which  will 
ultimately  give  place  to  more  tolerant  species." 

Moore  (1913: 76)  summarizes  his  views  of  forest  types  as  follows: 
"  A  forest  type  is  a  tree  society  h&vii^  such  differences  of  composition  from 
other  tree  societies  as  to  make  necessary  a  separate  study  of  yield.  Physical 
factors  are  the  cause  of  forest  types,  but  not  forest  types  themselves.  They 
cause  confusion  when  used  in  classifying  forest  types.  Yield  studies  are  at 
the  foundation  of  forest  management,  and  must  be  based  on  forest  types 
distinguished  by  compoeition.  Reconnaissance  must  furnish  material  to 
which  yield  studies  can  be  applied.  For  this  purpose  it  must  distinguish 
forest  types  by  composition,  whatever  other  method  may  be  used  in  addition. 
Fortunately,  this  is,  for  most  regions,  the  easiest  way  of  distinguishing  forest 
types." 

Greeley  (1913:  76)  points  out: 

"There  have  been  three  general  stages  in  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service, 
each  involving  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  in  tiie  classification  of 
forest  types.  During  the  first  st(45e  the  'cover  type'  in  its  simplest  terms  was 
adequate.  In  the  second  stage,  the  'cover  type'  in  iteelf  is  inadequate.  We 
need  rather  the  'management  type.'  In  the  third  phase  of  the  work  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  we  need  possibly  an  additional  type — the  'physical  type'  or 
'land  type.'  The  type  needed  for  the  classification  and  description  of  National 
Forest  lands  is  the  'management  type.'  The  classification  of  forested  areas 
should  be  attacked  from  the  standpoint  of  what  those  areas  will  grow  best 
under  scientific  administration.  Let  us  have,  then,  a  classification  of  forest 
types  based  upon  present  cover  interpreted  where  necessary  by  the  uses  which 
we  will  make  of  it  in  man^ement.  Let  us  leave  the  intensive  study  of 
physical  factors  to  the  working-plan  expert  or  the  silvicist.  The  'manage- 
ment type,'  in  my  judgment,  is  the  key  to  the  classification  of  complex  stands 
arising  from  changes  in  composition  at  different  periods  in  the  life-history  of 
the  forest.  I  would  apply  this  principle  to  any  complex  situation  where  a 
temporary  type  is  followed  by  a  permanent  type,  selecting  for  the  purposes  of 
our  classification  the  stf^e  in  the  natural  rotation  of  species  which,  as  far  as 
we  can  now  see,  will  be  the  basis  of  the  forest  management.  In  a  word,  the 
existing  cover  interpreted  by  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  type 
and  of  what  the  land  should  produce  under  management  will,  I  believe,  furnish 
the  best  basis  for  classification." 

Pearson  (1913: 84)  emphasises  the  value  of  conununities  as  indicators  and 
summarizes  the  bases  for  the  classification  of  forest  land  into  types,  as  follows: 

"The  only  scientific  basis  for  such  a  classification  is  that  of  potential  pro- 
ductiveness, considering  both  agricultural  and  forest  crops.  The  productive 
value  may  be  ascertained  in  two  ways:  The  first  measures  directly,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  physical  factors  on  the  site  and  gauges  the  productive  capacity 
by  the  measure  in  which  the  sum  of  these  factors  meets  the  requirements  of 
various  crops.    The  second  method  uses  characteristic  forms  of  vegetation 
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on  the  ground  as  an  indicator  of  the  physical  conditions  present,  and  upon  this 
basis  ascertains  the  adaptability  of  the  site  for  different  crops.  The  obvious 
objection  to  the  first  method  is  the  need  of  climatological  data  and  soil  analy- 
ses on  each  site  to  be  classified;  and,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  sites  in  our  forest 
regions,  together  with  the  almost  entire  absence  of  climatological  records  in 
many  sections,  the  collection  of  data  would  involve  an  expense  which,  at  this 
stage  of  our  advancement  in  forestry,  would  be  almost  prohibitive.  The 
second  method  requires  a  thorpugh  preliminaiy  investigation  in  each  region 
to  be  covered,  in  onier  to  secure  a  working  knowledge  for  the  actual  land  classi- 
fication, and  obviously  reliable  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  trained  men.  This  method  is  the  simpler  and  probably  the  more  reliable 
of  the  two,  and  it  is  considered  entirely  applicable  to  the  needs  of  the  forester." 

Rockwell  (1913: 85)  defines  four  types,  as  follows: 

''The  temporary  type  is  a  transitional  condition,  in  which  a  forest  of  a 
temporary  character  is  established  as  a  result  of  some  disaster  which  over- 
whelmed the  oripnal  stand,  but  which  will,  if  the  disaster  is  not  repeated,  in 
time  revert  to  the  original  climax  form.  The  cUmax  type  is  named  for  the 
species  which  will  eventually  predominate  as  a  result  of  the  physical  factors 
concerned,  provided  the  stand  is  left  indefinitely  undisturbed.  The  cooer 
type  may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent;  in  matmre  and  over-mature 
stands  the  name  is  based  on  the  present  composition;  in  immatmre  stands  it 
is  based  upon  the  probable  composition  at  maturity.  A  fundamental  type 
which,  sinularly  to  the  climax  type,  is  baaed  on  physical  factors  of  site,  but 
named  for  the  commonly  occurring  species  most  important  from  a  manage- 
ment standpoint,  instead  of  for  the  climax  species,  will  here  be  called,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  the  ^physical  type.'  In  addition  to  furnishing  a  better  basis 
for  the  estimate  of  future  yield  and  tJie  regulation  of  the  annual  cut,  the 
knowledge  of  site  conditions  which  a  'physical'  type  map  supplies  is  of  great 
assistance  in  handling  all  the  problems  of  forest  management.  After  the 
types  have  been  thoroughly  studied,  we  will  know  definitely  the  range  of 
climatic  conditions  in  each  type — knowledge  of  great  value  in  forestation, 
fire  protection,  and  land  classification  work.  We  will  know  what  species  can 
grow  in  each  tsrpe,  their  rate  of  growth,  and  what  they  will  yield.  We  will 
know  about  the  behavior  of  different  species  within  the  type,  and  can  then 
plan  inteUigently  the  management  of  cutting  operations,  methods  of  brush 
disposal,  and  other  problems  of  forest  management.  Not  until  the  physical 
types  are  properly  classified  and  mapped  can  these  problems  be  definitely 
worked  out. " 

Mason  (1913:91)  recognizes — 

"Two  classes  of  forest  t3rpes.  One  of  these  types  is  based  upon  physical 
factors  and  will  be  called  the  'physical  t3rpe' ;  the  other,  based  on  the  forest 
cover  found  on  the  area  in  question,  will  be  called  the  'cover  type.'  A  physi- 
cal-type map  is  principally  valuable  in  forest  management  to  indicate  the 
species  which  can  be  grown  most  profitably  on  a  given  area.  It  is  useful  in 
case  plantiag  is  to  be  done,  or  if  a  method  of  cuttmg  merchantable  timber  is 
to  be  selected  which  will  reproduce  the  proper  species.  A  physical-type  map, 
then,  shows  the  potentialities  of  the  area  mapped.  It  need  show  nothixig 
with  relation  to  the  present  forest  cover,  or  even  the  presence  or  absence  of 
forest  growth.  The  cover-type  map,  on  the  other  himd,  shows  whether  or 
not  the  area  is  timbered  at  all.  It  ^ows  what  kind  of  timber  is  now  present 
on  the  area  and  its  age.    It  indicates  the  nature  of  the  crop  which  will  be 


harvested  during  the  present  rotation.  The  phymcal-type  map,  then,  shows 
^liat  the  land  is  capable  of  producing,  while  the  cover-type  map  ^ows  what 
the  land  is  producing.  If  the  cover  type  is  important  in  connection  with  the 
present  rotation,  the  physical  type  ia  important  ^th  relation  to  the  next 
rotation.  The  physical-type  map  indicates  the  species  which  may  be  best 
Sro'wn  upon  a  i»uticular  area.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
secondary  importance  in  forest  administration.  Furthermore,  questions  as 
to  proper  epecJes  for  planting  and  suitable  methods  of  cutting  are  solved  hy 
special  studies'  rather  than  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  general  reconnais- 
sance crew.  Phyacal-type  maps  are  doubtless  of  great  silvical  and  ecolt^cal 
interest,  but  cover-type  maps  are  more  valuable  at  present  to  the  men  who  are 
managinB  forests  in  a  practical  way." 

Tillotaon  (1913:95)  has  emphasiied  the  importance  of  permanent  forest 
types: 

"  Ordinarily  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  better  success  will  attend  silvi- 
cultural  operations  if  due  r^ard  be  ffvea  to  the  efitablishment  and  main- 
tenance of  permanent  forest  types.  It  therefore  becomes  important  to  learn 
to  distinguish  and  to  classify  them.  It  seems  that  this  will  necessitate  the 
division  of  thp  country  into  rather  large  areas,  over  which  the  same  general 
conditions  of  temperature  prevail  at  similar  altitudes,  these  units  to  be  sub- 
divided into  smaller  areas,  where  similar  conditions  of  precipitation  both  as  to 
amount  and  distribution  exist,  and  these  still  further  into  smaller  units,  where 
differences  in  exposure,  topography,  or  soil  exist.  On  similar  areas  of  this  last 
division  the  ultiinate  forest  growth  may  be  expected  to  be  the  same,  both  in 
composition  and  in  character,  and  it  makes  little  difference  in  speaking  of  the 
permanent  types  whether  they  are  called,  for  instance,  the  north-slope  and  the 
south-slope  type,  or  the  north-slope  Douglas-fir  type  and  the  south-slope 
Douglas-fir  type,  providing  the  character  of  the  growth  in  the  region  under 
discussion  is  luiown.  The  physical  factors  of  the  habitat  wQl  determine  the 
type,  and  if  these  are  known  the  character  of  the  ultimate  growth  will  be 
loiown  by  one  familiar  with  the  region.  To  one  not  familiar  with  the  region 
any  designation  of  types  will  in  any  case  necessitate  a  description  of  them. " 

Zon  (1913: 103)  points  out: 

"One  of  the  most  urgent  and  fundamental  silvical  tasks  of  the  present 
moment  is  tiie  working  out  of  a  natural  classification  of  our  forests.  Since 
there  are  no  characteristics  within  the  stands  themselves  which  could  be  used 
as  unmistakable  guides  for  dividing  the  forest  into  homogeneous  silvicultural 
luiits  and  for  acquiring  exact  knowledge  of  their  silvic^  requirements,  one 
must  nece^arily  seek  such  characteristics  outside  of  the  stands.  Such  guides 
are  found  in  the  external  environment,  with  its  climatic  and  soil  peculiarities. 
These  alone  determine  the  composition  and  combination  of  the  species  as 
well  as  the  silvical  requirements  of  the  stand.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  name  of  the  forest  type  is  derived  from  the  distinctive  com- 
mercial species  or  topography,  provided  that  in  differentiating  the  forest  into 
types  the  physical  conditions  of  growth,  which  are  the  fundamental  and 
primary  causes  of  the  real  differences  in  the  stands,  are  taken  as  the  basis. 
If  forest  types  are  based  upon  physical  conditions  of  growth,  they  will  neces- 
Barily  also  determine  the  character  of  growth  uid  make  superfiuous  the  further 
subdivision  into  quality  classes. 

"In  a  proper  forest  classification,  two  things  must  be  distinguished:  (a) 
types  of  forest  as  the  product  of  physical  conditions  of  growth,  and  (b)  tike 
condition  of  the  stands  as  the  product  of  the  interference  of  man  or  natural 
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accidents.  In  the  latter  group  will  belong  temporary  types — sprout  forests, 
abnormally  open  forests,  the  absence  of  undergrowth  on  account  of  grazing, 
etc.  The  classification  into  types  is  fundamental  and  is  of  importance  not 
only  for  the  present  but  also  for  the  remote  future.  Classification  on  Ihe 
basis  of  secondary  characteristics,  which  are  merely  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
the  type,  is  important  only  for  the  immediate  future. 

''A  comprehensive  classification  of  forests  into  types  should  begin  by 
estabUshing,  first,  silvicultural  imits  of  various  orders.  The  coimtry  as  & 
whole  should  be  divided  into  botanical-geographical  regions — ^as,  for  instance, 
northern  conifers,  central  hardwoods,  etc.;  each  region  must  be  subdivided 
further  into  subregions— thus  the  northern  conifers  into  spruce  subr^on, 
pine  subregion,  etc.  Within  each  subregion  the  forest  should  be  divide!  on 
the  basis  of  marked  differences  in  topography  and  geology  into  types  of  forest 
massives.  Each  forest  massive  should  then  be  divided  into  forest  t3rpes,  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  each  type  the  stands  may  be  further  grouped  by  age, 
by  origin,  or  by  any  other  distinction  which  may  be  due  to  the  interference  of 
man  or  accident. 

"Without  denying  the  importance  of  the  secondary  characteristics  in 
describing  and  (hfferentiating  forest  stands,  these  characteristics  must  be 
placed,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  different  perspective — ^at  the  end  and  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work.  AH  attempts  at  forest  classification  so  far  made  have 
been  based  either  upon  artificial  characteristics  or  upon  characters  in  which 
the  interference  of  man  was  not  separated  from  the  natural  factors.  Such  a 
classification  inevitably  included  in  one  group  stands  extremely  heterogeneous 
silviculturally.  In  order  to  secure  a  natural  classification  and  at  the  same  time 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  silvical  requirements  of  the  stand,  it  should  em- 
body in  the  classification  both  the  natural  characteristics  and  the  character- 
istics produced  by  the  interference  of  man,  but  subordinate  the  latter  to  the 
former — that  is,  the  characteristics  produced  by  man  should  be  used  for 
classification  only  within  uniform  conditions  of  growth — the  physical  con- 
ditions for  growth  for  the  same  type  must  be  so  similar  as  to  guarantee  a 
biological  uniformity  of  stands." 

Comparison  of  views. — ^A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  opinions  just  summarized 
makes  it  evident  that  they  differ  more  in  emphasis  than  in  fact.  While  the 
majority  prefer  to  make  use  of  the  conununity,  either  actual  or  potential, 
they  do  this  as  an  index  to  conditions  and  management.  Those  who  r^ard 
the  ph3rsical  factors  as  the  most  important  recognize  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  composition.  The  fact  that  the  physical  t3rpe  is  defined  as  one  in  which 
the  climatic  and  soil  factors  are  uniform  shows  that  even  this  view  takes 
proper  account  of  the  community,  since  there  is  at  present  no  other  measure 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  factors  concerned.  In  fact,  practically  every  author 
regards  both  habitat  and  community  as  essential  to  the  adequate  under- 
standing of  forest  types,  and  this  agreement  extends  also  to  the  desirability 
of  recognizing  and  using  various  kinds  of  types.  This  is  especially  true  with 
respect  to  permanent  and  temporary  types,  and  largely  also  for  manag^tnent 
types,  all  of  which  may  be  cover  types,  when  the  conmiunity  is  emphasized. 
They  are  Ukewise  physical  types  when  the  chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
habitat  or  site,  but  technically,  temporary  types  would  usually  be  excluded. 
It  thus  becomes  clear  that  forest  types  must  take  full  account  of  both  habitat 
and  commimity,  and  that  the  community  is  the  visible  sign  of  any  type.  It 
is  the  indicator  of  the  physical  factors  of  the  site  as  well  as  of  the  kind  of 
management  which  such  a  community  demands  to  produce  the  maximum 


return.  In  snort,  it  is  the  indicator  value  of  the  community,  which  the  forester, 
consciously  or  subconBciously,  has  constantly  in  mind  when  he  is  defining  or 
classifying  forest  types.  As  a  consequence,  the  major  objectives  of  forester 
and  ecologist  are  the  same  in  the  study  of  vegetation,  and  the  system  of 
classification  and  of  indicators  which  the  latter  establishes  as  the  result  of 
Buccessional  and  quantitative  studies  should  be  equally  serviceable  for  the 
former. 

Forest  sites. — To  tiie  ecoli^ist  it  seems  that  much  confusion  has  resulted 
among  foresters  from  the  fact  that  they  have  constantly  used  the  indicator 
method,  but  usually  without  a  clear  rect^nition  of  this  or  of  its  connotations. 
Afi  a  consequence,  there  is  frequent  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  type 
and  site.  The  causes  for  this  confusion  have  been  discussed  by  a  number  of 
foresters.     Dana  (1913: 68)  points  out: 

"The  use  of  the  term  'physical  type'  in  this  sense  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  'locality'  or  'site.'  This  is  defined  in 
Forest  Service  Bulletin  61  as  'An  area,  considered  with  reference  to  forest- 
producing  power.  The  factors  of  the  locality  are  the  altitude,  soil,  slope, 
aspect,  and  other  local  conditions  influencing  forest  ^wth.  LocaUty  class, 
or  quality  of  locality,  includes  all  localities  with  similar  forestr-producing 
power.'  Such  a  classification  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  one  for  many  purpose?, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  drop  the  misleadmg  term  'type'  and  to  substitute 
for  it  either  of  the  approved  terms  'locality'  or  'site.'  In  any  event,  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  term  refers  to  the  area  and  not  directly  to  the 
stand. " 

Moore  (1913:75)  says: 

"The  main  point  at  issue  becomes,  therefore,  one  of  terminology:  Shall  we 
call  the  environment  or  physical  factors  a  'forest  type,'  or  shall  we  apply  the 
term  'forest  type'  only  to  the  tree  growth?  It  is  evident  that  we  require  a 
separate  term  for  each.  Common  usage  in  this  country  has  generally  made 
the  term  'forest  type'  apply  to  the  forest  cover.  It  would  therefore  simplify 
matters,  I  believe,  if  some  other  term  such  as  'site'  were  recognized  as  applyii^ 
to  physical  factors,  while  the  term  'forest  type'  is  reserved  for  the  forest  cover." 

The  argument  for  a  cleaivcut  distinction  between  forest  type  and  site 
receives  strong  support  from  a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Moore  and 
Zon.    The  former  (l.  c,  76)  states: 

"Mr.  Zon,  in  his  article  'Quality  Classes  and  Forest  Types,'  uses  the  term 
'forest  type'  to  indicate  environment  or  the  sum  of  all  physical  factors;  used 
in  this  sense,  the  'forest  type'  becomes  synonymous  with  site  quality. " 

Zon  (1913: 102),  however,  merely  says: 

"  An  attempt  to  use  such  site  classes  for  forest  types  as  an  expression  of  the 
physical  con<Utions  of  growth  must  necessarily  lead  to  confusion." 

Zon's  further  conclusiouB  as  to  forest  types  and  site  classes  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  this  question : 

"The  division  of  a  forest  into  stands  having  different  average  heights  or 
site  classes  is  perfectly  justifiable  as  loog  as  the  end  sought  is  purely  an 
economic  one.    Site  classes  based  upon  the  average  height  of  the  etaod  can 
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not  always  represent  physical  conditions  of  growth,  as  the  same  site  dasses 
may  be  f omid  in  stands  which  have  entirely  different  ph3rsical  conditions  cl 
growth ;  in  other  words,  belong  to  two  distinct  forest  types.  Site  class,  tiiere- 
fore,  while  it  indicates  the  actual  character  of  the  timber  found  on  the  groqnd, 
is  not  a  silvicultural  unit  which  can  be  used  in  management.  The  average 
height  of  the  stand  or  site  class  may  be  the  result  of  the  interference  of  man, 
fire,  animals,  etc.,  and  for  this  reason  can  not  always  be  taken  as  the  true 
measure  of  the  productive  capacity  of  Hie  soil,  even  within  tiie  same  type. 
The  classification  of  stands  on  the  basis  of  their  average  height  is  still  further 
deceptive,  because  it  does  not  take  into  effect  the  taper  or  the  soimdness  of 
the  timber,  two  qualities  closely  connected  with  the  physical  conditions  of 
growth  of  the  stand.  The  use  of  quality  classes  alone  as  indicators  of  the  phys- 
ical conditions  of  growth  is  as  misleading  as  to  use  the  composition  of  the 
stand  for  determining  forest  types.  Both  at  best  show  only  the  actual 
condition  of  the  stand,  but  are  entirely  mute  as  to  the  physical  factors  that 
are  the  cause  of  it. " 

The  question  of  sites  and  their  recognition  has  received  much  attention  at 
the  hands  of  foresters.  It  is  essentially  a  matter  of  indicator  values,  in  which 
growth,  or  its  consequences,  furnishes  the  indications  desired.  For  this 
reason  it  is  discussed  briefly  in  a  later  section  on  growth  as  an  indicator. 

Succession  as  a  basis. — ^A  complete  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  forester's 
difficulties  in  the  recognition  and  use  of  types  and  sites  is  possible  only  on  the 
basis  of  successional  studies.  Succession  at  once  removes  the  confusion  be- 
tween sites  and  types,  since  it  emphasizes  the  basic  relation  of  the  two  as  cause 
and  effect.  The  site  or  habitat  is  the  controlling  cause  and  hence  the  explana- 
tion of  the  t3rpe  or  community,  but  is  itself  reacted  on  by  the  latter  in  such  a 
way  that  it  passes  through  a  number  of  developmental  stages  to  the  final 
climax  condition,  each  stage  marked  by  its  characteristic  community.  An 
adequate  study  of  the  community  can  no  more  neglect  the  habitat  as  cause 
than  it  can  the  community  as  effect,  and  also  as  the  cause  of  modifications  in 
the  habitat.  Moreover,  it  leads  to  confusion  in  the  minds  of  others  to  use 
such  terms  as  physical  type  and  cover  type,  which  appear  to  ignore  one  or  the 
other.  This  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  opinions  cited  above,  in  which  essen- 
tial uniformity  is  often  completely  hidden  by  superficial  disagreement. 

But  succession  does  not  merely  put  type  and  site  in  this  proper  relation  to 
each  other.  It  is  even  more  important  in  furnishing  the  only  basis  for  the 
natural  classification  of  types,  and  hence  of  sites  also.  Other  bases  may  be 
natural  in  some  degree,  depending  upon  the  criteria  used,  but  development  is 
the  only  one  which  takes  into  account  all  the  factors  and  processes  concerned 
and  in  their  proper  relation  (Plant  Succession,  111).  Its  essential  feature 
is  the  recognition  of  the  forest  as  a  complex  organism  with  a  characteristic 
structure  and  development.  The  mature  or  adult  stage  is  the  climax  forest 
while  its  development  is  represented  by  a  series  of  typical  stages  or  com- 
munities arising  in  bare  or  denuded  areas.  The  climax  communities  corre- 
spond with  permanent  types,  and  the  developmental  or  serai  ones  with  tem- 
porary types,  while  both  are  cover  types  where  they  actually  occur  on  the 
ground.  The  management  type,  whatever  its  name  may  be,  is  peculiarly 
successional  in  nature,  since  it  depends  not  only  upon  the  climax  and  its 
succession,  but  also  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  latter  can  be  controlled  in 
the  interests  of  optimum  production. 


forest  types  lies  in  its  indicator  values.  The  climax  communitifla  of  different 
degree  are  the  indicators  of  the  climates  and  Hubclimates,  while  the  Beral  com- 
munities indicate  soil  and  other  local  or  edaphic  conditions.  At  the  basis  of 
succession  lie  competition  and  reaction,  and  within  the  control  of  the  climate, 
these  are  the  forces  which  largdy  determine  the  density  and  growth  of  stands. 
But  even  greater  indicator  values  inhere  in  the  sequence  typical  of  succession. 
Each  stage  indicates  not  only  its  particular  habitat,  while  its  variations  in 
composition  or  structure  indicate  similar  variations  in  the  controlling  factors. 
In  addition,  it  serves  to  indicate  communities  and  habitats  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  and  those  which  will  follow  it.  Seen  in  its  successional  relation,  each 
community  or  cover  type  is  an  indicator  not  only  of  physical  conditions,  but 
also  of  the  past  history  and  future  possibilities  of  the  area  concerned,  and  hence 
of  the  system  of  nuuiagement  or  of  planting. 

S^niUcance. — The  primary  value  of  forest  indicators  lies  in  denoting  the 
physical  factors  in  control.  The  climax  communities  of  different  degree  indi- 
cate the  corresponding  climates  and  their  subdivisions.  The  serai  communi- 
ties indicate  local  or  edaphic  conditions,  usually  of  water-content,  and  at  the 
same  time  mark  the  presence  of  progressive  changes  due  to  reaction.  The 
dominants  of  both  climax  and  serai  communities  serve  to  measure  the  light 
relations,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  tree  seedlings  and  of  the  subdominants 
that  form  the  societies  of  the  forest  floor.  Processes,  such  as  fire,  lumbering, 
gracing,  etc.,  that  produce  disturbance,  are  either  marked  by  relicts  of  the 
original  vegetation,  or  by  subseres  more  or  lees  typical  of  the  particular  pro- 
cess. Growth  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  hence  one  of  the  most  important 
of  indicators  in  the  deteuled  study  of  communities  and  stands.  Furthermore, 
the  climax  and  the  serai  stages  of  a  region  taken  t(%ether  determine  the 
general  type  of  management  possible  or  desirable.  The  composition  and 
successional  position  of  the  community  in  any  particular  spot  furnish  a  clear 
indication  of  the  type  of  management  necessary  to  the  utilisation  of  a  certain 
species  or  stage  as  the  preferred  crop.  Since  succession  is  essentially  pn^p-es- 
aive  in  nature,  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  crop  or  rotation  depends  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  competition  and  reaction  of  the  dominants,  and  the  relation 
of  these  to  the  successional  movement.  In  any  climax,  there  will  be  seres  in 
all  possible  stages  of  development.  Some  of  these  will  need  to  be  held  in  the 
present  stage,  while  in  other  cases  the  progressive  movement  must  be  favored 
or  hastened,  and  in  still  others  it  will  need  to  be  retarded.  Whatever  Use 
desired  method,  when  the  dominants  in  possession  are  used  as  indicatory  of 
the  forces  which  initiate  and  nuuntain  the  succession,  it  becomes  possible 
to  adjust  the  system  of  management  to  all  the  differences  in  composition  and 
development. 

CUMATIC  AND  EDAPHIC  INDICATORS. 

Climatic  indicators. — It  is  axiomatic  that  all  forest  climaxes  are  indicators 
of  forest  climates.  The  four  climax  formations,  woodland,  montane  forest, 
Coast  forest,  and  subalpine  forest,  indicate  as  many  corresponding  forest 
climates,  while  the  scrub  formations  and  especially  the  chaparral  indicate 
climates  in  which  water  conservation  is  important.  It  is  well  understood 
that  the  three  mountain  climaxes  indicate  climates  with  a  progressive  in- 
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crease  of  rainfall  from  woodland  to  subalpine  forest,  while  the  Coast  forest 
has  the  highest  rainfall  of  all.  In  similar  fashion,  woodland,  montane,  and 
subalpine  forest  indicate  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  length  of  season  and  the 
temperature  values,  though  the  Coast  forest  marks  the  longest  growing  season 
and  the  most  equable  temperatures.  The  rainfall  and  temperature  relations 
of  the  several  formations  have  already  been  suggested  in  Chapter  ly  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  The  associations  indicate  subdivisions  or  subclimates 
of  the  formational  cUmates.  In  general,  the  Petran  associations  are  drier  and 
colder  than  the  Sierran  associations  of  the  montane  and  subalpine  climaxes. 
For  the  three  woodland  associations,  the  total  rainfall  varies  less  than  its 
seasonal  distribution,  and  the  temperature  relations  seem  more  decisive  than 
the  rainfall.  The  pifion-cedar  indicates  the  coldest  climate  with  much  of  the 
precipitation  as  snow,  the  oak-cedar  the  warmest,  and  the  pine-oak  the  most 
equable.  The  first  two  have  from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  their  rainfall  in  the 
summer,  and  the  latter  about  20  per  cent.  The  two  associations  of  the  Coast 
forest  show  two  subclimates  strikingly  different  in  both  rainfall  and  tem- 
perature. 

The  consociations  serve  to  indicate  still  finer  climatic  divisions,  both  as  to 
altitude  and  latitude,  though  in  general  their  indications  are  merged  in  those 
of  the  association  or  formation  to  which  they  belong.    This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  montane  forest,  in  which  Pintis  ponderoaa  indicates  drier  and  wanner 
climatic  conditions  than  Pseudotstiga  taxifolia,  while  Abies  concolor  is  more  or 
less   intermediate.    Consociations   also   indicate   potential   climates,    with 
especial  reference  to  the  wet  phase  of  the  climatic  cycle,  where  they  form 
savannah,  as  in  the  case  of  Pintis  ponderosa  in  the  grassland  climax,  or  Jum- 
perns  in  the  sagebrush.    The  varied  groupings  of  consociations  throughout 
an  association  also  have  some  climatic  indications,  but  these  are  often  obscured 
by  edaphic  indications  of  more  importance. 

Two  outstanding  investigations  have  been  made  of  the  physical  factors  of 
climatic  types.  The  first  is  that  of  Bates,  Notestein,  and  Keplinger  (I9I4: 78), 
the  second,  that  of  Sampson  (1918).  The  former  deals  with  yellow  pine, 
Douglas  fir,  and  Engelmann  spruce  groupings  of  the  central  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  factors  of  the  air  and  soil  were  measured  during  I910-191I,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  were  reached  as  to  the  differences  of  the  several  types: 

"There  are  wide  differences  in  the  heat  requirements  of  the  species  and  in 
the  temperatures  of  the  types.  The  types  vary  somewhat  in  air  temperatures, 
but  much  more  distinctly  in  soil  temperatures.  The  length  of  the  growing 
season  as  determined  from  soil  temperatures  is  a  fairly  accurate  basis  for 
determining  what  tree  should  be  grown  on  the  site.  It  is  poasible  that  after 
a  series  of  careful  observations  a  rule  may  be  laid  down  by  which  the  growing 
season  may  be  determined  from  a  very  few  soil-temperature  measurements,  or 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  d^ree  of  solar  ra(Uation  at  any  time  and  the 
length  of  growing  season  may  be  established.  This  last,  of  course,  will  simply 
be  a  scientific  method  for  'sizing  up'  the  combined  effects  of  slopes,  aspect, 
and  altitude — a  thing  which  is  done  roughly  by  the  forester  every  day. 

''The  soil  moisture  of  the  types  varies  greatly,  the  spruce  requiring  the 
most  and  the  pine  the  least  soil  moisture;  but  the  soil-moisture  percentage  is 
not  a  good  basis  for  comparing  types  except  in  the  same  immedliate  vicinity, 
where  it  is  known  that  the  phjrsical  properties  of  the  soils  are  uniform.  In  any 
locality  the  spruce  type  probably  always  receives  a  greater  amount  of  pre- 


amount  of  precipitation  might  determine  the  type.  There  are,  however,  too 
many  influences  affecting  the  final  value  of  precipitation  to  make  this  element 
a  safe  criterion. 

"From  the  above  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  measurement  of  soil  temperature 
affords  the  simplest  means  for  detennining  the  qualities  of  the  site.  In  thia 
measurement  are  involved  the  effects  of  the  slope  and  aspect;  the  direct  or 
indirect  solar  insolation;  the  effect  of  retained  snow  or  precipitation  which 
cool  the  soil;  the  effect  of  wind  movement  and  humidity  as  they  may  cause 
evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  the  effect  of  wind  movement  as  it  may  bring 
heat  or  cold  from  areas  of  different  temperature." 

Sampson  (1918:69)  has  determined  the  physical  factors  of  the  chaparral, 
montane,  and  subalpine  associations  of  the  Wasatch  Mountfuns  in  central 
Utah,  employing  standard  plants  aa  well  as  instruments  for  habitat  analysis, 
and  blowing  the  differences  with  respect  to  the  various  factors  and  responses 
in  graphic  fashion.    His  general  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

"The  mean  annual  temperature  increases  gradually  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  type,  and  this  results  in  the  longest  growing  season  in  the  lowest 
type  and  a  ^^iial  decrease  in  the  period  of  growth  with  increase  in  elevation. 
Thus  from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  growth  to  the  occurrence  of  killing 
fro8t«  there  are  about  120  days  in  the  oak-brush  type,  105  in  the  aspen-fir  type, 
and  70  in  the  spruce-fir  type. 

"The  normal  annual  precipitation  is  greatest  in  the  aspen-fir  association, 
but  is  only  slightly  heavier  in  this  association  than  in  the  spruce-fir.  Less 
than  half  as  much  precipitation  is  recorded  in  the  sagebrusb-rabbitrbrush  as 
in  the  aspen-fir  association;  and  in  the  oak-brush  type  it  is  only  slightly 
greater  tlwn  in  the  sagebrush-rabbit-brush  type.  The  precipitation  is  rather 
imiformly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 

"Of  the  three  associations'critically  studied,  the  evaporation  during  the 
main  growing  season  is  greatest  in  the  oak-brush  type;  but  owing  to  high 
wind  velocity  in  the  spruce-fir  type  the  evaporation  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the 
oak-brush  type.  In  the  aspen-fir  type  the  evaporation  factor  is  notably  less 
than  in  the  types  immediately  above  and  below.  This  is  accounted  for 
lai^y  by  the  lack  of  high  wind  velocity,  which  is  due  to  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion and  to  topographic  features. 

"In  the  case  of  all  species  employed,  the  total,  and,  indeed,  the  average 
leaf  length  and  total  dry  weight  produced  are  notably  greatest  in  the  aspen- 
fir  association,  these  activities  being  rather  similar  in  the  spruce-fir  and  oak- 
brush  types.  The  decreased  production  in  leaf  length  and  the  production  of 
dry  matter  in  the  respective  types  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  evaporation. 

"The  elongation  of  the  stem  is  greatest  in  the  oak-brush  type,  intermediate 
in  the  central  type,  and  least  in  the  aspen-fir  type.  Thus  stem  elongation 
appears  to  be  determined  lai^ly  by  temperature  and  seems  to  be  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  intensity  of  the  evaporation. 

"The  efficiency  of  the  leaves  per  imit  area  as  manufacturing  agents,  that 
is,  in  the  production  of  dry  matter,  appears  to  vary  inversely  with  the  evapor- 
ation, though,  indeed,  temperature  appears  to  be  one  of  the  important  factors. 
The  lai^est  amount  of  dry  matter  per  unit  of  leaf  area  is  produced  in  the  aspen- 
fir  type  and  the  least  in  ihe  oak-brush  type,  while  in  the  spruce-fir  type,  where 
the  evaporation  is  only  sUghtly  less  intensive  than  in  the  oak-brush  type,  the 
dry  matter  produced  is  only  ^ghtly  greater  than  in  the  oak-brush  type. " 
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Edaphic  indicators. — ^These  are  dtlier  climax  or  serai  dominants  and  sub- 
dominants.    Serai  dominants  are  typical  edaphic  indicators,  since  they  mark 
the  changing  conditions  of  the  habitat  in  its  progressive  development  to  the 
final  climax  condition.    Climax  dominants  differ  in  their  requirements  and 
necessarily  show  indicator  responses  to  local  edaphic  as  well  as  general  cli- 
matic conditions.   Subdominants,  whether  serai  or  climax,  mark  minor  differ- 
ences in  the  habitat,  and  serve  also  to  indicate  the  dominants  in  many  cases 
where  these  have  been  destroyed  or  removed.    The  most  striking  edaphic 
indicators  are  the  seres  which  arise  in  bare  or  denuded  areas.    Each  pris^e 
not  only  marks  a  particular  type  of  initially  bare  area,  such  as  water,  rock,  or 
dune-sand,  but  it  also  indicates  the  changes  of  the  habitat  complex,  as  well  as 
the  final  climax.    As  already  mentioned,  each  serai  stage  or  community 
indicates  a  certain  set  of  factors,  and  at  the  same  time  the  stages  which  are  to 
come  in  the  development  of  the  climax.    This  is  likewise  true  of  subseres, 
which  differ  from  priseres  chiefly  in  arising  in  areas  denuded  by  fire  or  other 
accident,  or  by  the  agency  of  man.    They  are  much  more  numerous  than 
priseres,  the  successional  movement  is  much  more  rapid,  and  the  stages  fewer. 
Each  subsere  is  an  indicator  of  the  disturbance  process  that  originated  it,  and 
its  stages  mark  the  different  degrees  of  development  of  community  and  habitat 
on  the  way  to  the  climax.    Such  stages,  or  assodes,  occur  in  both  subsere  and 
prisere.    Each  marks  a  particular  stage  of  the  habitat  which  controls  it,  and 
in  turn  reacts  upon  the  habitat  to  produce  the  next  stage.    It  consists  of  two 
or  more  consocies,  or  serai  dominants,  which  indicate  minor  changes  in  &e 
stage  and  hence  perhaps  different  areas  of  habitat.    In  addition,  each  serai 
community  contains  a  varying  number  of  subdominants  which  constitute 
socies,  corresponding  to  the  societies  of  climax  communities.    The  socies 
mark  the  more  minute  differences  of  the  habitat,  and  perhaps  also  the  minor 
movemente  within  the  associes. 

The  most  important  edaphic  indicators  are  those  which  denote  differences 
in  water-content,  light,  or  soil,  or  mark  the  effect  of  disturbing  agencies,  such 
as  fire,  grazing,  ete.  In  addition  to  the  presence  or  composition  of  a  com- 
munity, its  growth  or  the  growth  of  one  of  ite  dominants  serves  as  an  indi- 
cator of  variations  in  the  habitat  complex  or  of  site  quality. 

Water-content  indicators. — ^In  the  several  forest  cUmaxes,  the  phjrsical  pro- 
perties of  the  soil  in  relation  to  water-content  are  so  much  more  important 
than  the  chemical  that  the  latter  require  little  attention.  As  a  consequence, 
the  indicators  of  water-content  serve  as  indicators  of  soil  texture,  aeration,  and 
temperature  as  well.  The  water  relations  of  the  climax  and  subclimax 
dominants  have  been  considered  briefly  under  each  forest  association.  Hie 
climatic  relations  of  the  dominants  of  a  ccHumunity  are  reflected  in  the  edaphic 
ones,  and  this  may  even  be  true  of  the  dominante  of  different  formations. 
The  dominants  of  drier  climates  or  subclimates  take  the  drier  slopes  and  ridges 
of  the  local  area,  and  those  of  moister  climates  grow  on  northerly  sbpes  and 
in  canyons  or  valleys.  Picea  engdmanni  frequently  reaches  the  lower  limit 
of  the  montane  forest  along  the  moist  canyons  of  north  slopes,  while  Pinus 
ponderosa  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  subidpine  forest  zone  or  even  higher  on 
dry  and  warm  south  slopes.  In  short,  dominants  indicate  the  total  water 
relation,  and  hence  their  climatic  indications  may  be  completely  subordinated 
to  local  conditions. 


It  ifl  assumed  that  all  dominaDts  have  different  water  requirements,  and 
that  each  in  consequence  indicates  a  different  water-content.  It  is  believed 
that  the  results  of  further  quantitative  studies  will  show  ihat  the  dominants 
of  a  sere  can  be  arranged  in  a  linear  sequence  from  the  pioneer  stage  to  the 
climax.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  completely  established  that  this  sequence 
falls  naturally  into  stages  or  associes,  characterized  by  dominants  of  the  same 
life-form  and  similar  requirements.  As  a  consequence,  it  becomes  possible 
to  use  the  dominants  or  consocies  of  a  sere  to  indicate  tiie  successive  small 
steps  in  ihe  changing  water-content  from  the  initial  bare  or  denuded  area  to 
the  climax,  while  the  associes  indicate  the  stages  of  longer  duration  which  are 
characterized  by  a  certain  get  of  water  conditions.  In  the  prisere,  such  con- 
ditions and  their  indicators  have  some  relative  permanence,  but  in  the  aubsere 
the  succeaaional  movement  is  much  more  rapid  and  the  stages  sometimes 
obecured.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  basic  principle  holds  that  a  complete 
eeries  of  indicators  marks  the  changes  of  water-content  from  an  originally 
hydrophytic  or  xerophytic  bare  area  to  the  relatively  meeophytic  forest  climax. 
Tiie  exact  value  of  each  community  or  dominant  as  an  indicator  must  await 
more  general  quantitative  study,  but  the  approximate  values  that  can  be 
assigned  them  at  present  we  of  genuine  service  in  forest  probtems. 

light  Indicitors. — The  general  principles  which  und^lie  light  indicators  in 
the  forest  have  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  Chapter  III,  and  the  light 
relations  of  the  dominants  of  the  various  forest  associations  have  been  touched 
upon  in  Chapter  IV.  The  tolerance  of  western  dominants  has  been  indicated 
by  Zon  and  Graves  (1911:21),  Sudworth  (1908),  Larsen  (1916:437),  and 
others.  In  a  study  of  the  tolerance  of  New  ^gland  forest  trees,  Bums  (1914, 
1916)  concludes  that  tolerance  "really  expresses  not  a  light  relationship,  but 
the  total  relationship  of  a  tree  to  all  the  factors  of  its  habitat."  While  the 
results  of  Fricke  (1904)  and  Bums  have  shown  that  competition  for  water 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  studies  of  tolerance,  light  is  still  to  be  regarded 
as  playing  the  paramount  rdle.  Bums's  further  conclusion  that  light  readings 
in  the  forest  are  of  little  value  is  not  in  accord  with  extensive  experience  in 
making  and  utilizing  such  readings  in  ecological  studies.  On  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  correlation  of  edaphic  communities  witii 
their  habitats  is  the  absence  of  measurements  of  light  intensity.  Where 
these  have  been  made  with  care  and  in  large  number  through  several  years, 
as  in  the  Pike's  Peak  r^on  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  have  proved 
invaluable  in  the  study  of  reproduction,  development,  and  plant  indicators, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  leaf  adaptation  and  photosynthetic  efficiency.  Measure- 
ments of  light  intensity  in  the  forests  of  the  West  have  been  made  by  Clements 
(1905,  1910),  E.  S.  Clements  (1905),  Pearson  (Zon  and  Graves,  1911:46), 
and  Bates  (1917:233).  Studies  of  the  quaUty  of  forest  light  have  been 
carried  on  for  several  years  by  means  of  a  portable  spectrophotometer  (Cle- 
ments, 1918: 291),  but  the  detuled  results  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Site  Indicators. — The  term  site,  like  forest  type,  has  a  wide  range  of  mean- 
ing among  foresters.  While  it  is  regularly  employed  to  denote  the  habitat, 
it  is  applied  to  all  possible  divisions  of  the  latter.  This  is  understandable, 
nnce  this  is  the  present  ecological  practice  in  the  case  of  habitat.  But  just 
as  it  has  proved  necessary  to  disti^piish  habitats  of  differmt  character  and 
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various  degree,  so  is  it  desirable  to  recognize  several  cat^ories  of  site.  Climax 
and  serai  habitats  or  sites  are  fundamentally  different,  though  they  are  often 
found  side  by  side.  The  habitat  of  one  consociation  differs  from  that  of 
another  of  the  same  association,  and  mixed  areas  of  the  two  show  subordinate 
differences.  Finally,  the  same  consociation  exhibits  marked  variations  in 
growth  and  density,  each  corresponding  to  smaller  differences  of  the  factor- 
complex. 

In  practice,  the  forester  has  emphasized  two  of  the  several  categories  of 
sites.  The  first  is  the  consociation  habitat  or  the  site  occupied  by  a  dominant, 
and  the  second  the  minor  sites  marked  by  significant  differences  in  the  growth 
or  density  of  a  particular  dominant.  The  more  specialised  use  of  the  word 
has  been  in  the  latter  connection  (Both,  1916: 3;  1918: 749;  Watson,  1917: 552; 
Bates,  1918: 383).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  types  are  developmentally 
connected,  the  growth  sites,  commonly  designated  as  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  repre- 
senting a  sequence  of  minor  habitats  within  that  of  the  dominant  consociation, 
such  as  Pinris  ponderosa,  PsevdoUuga,  etc.  The  recognition  of  growth  sites 
is  chiefly  important  in  connection  with  yield  tables  and  working  plans.  In 
planting  operations,  consociation  sites  must  first  be  determined,  and  then 
growth  sites  may  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  most  promising  areas. 

Growth  as  an  indicator. — ^As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  presence  of  a 
dominant  furnishes  one  set  of  indications,  and  its  growth,  another.  The 
latter  naturally  affords  a  more  sensitive  scale  of  measurement,  and  hence 
indicates  the  effective  differences  of  the  habitat  in  terms  of  timber  production. 
It  is  obvious  that  total  growth  is  the  most  complete  indicator,  as  Bates  has 
insisted  (1918 :  383),  though  it  is  equally  clear  that  height-growth  or  even  width- 
growth  may  be  used  with  much  success.  Since  readiness  and  convenience 
are  essential  in  the  practical  use  of  indicators,  height-growth  has  received  the 
most  attention  at  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  the  classification  of  sites. 
The  whole  question  of  site  indicators  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  height-growth 
in  this  connection  has  been  well  stated  by  Frothingham  (1918: 765) : 

"Any  method  of  determining  forest  sites  must  employ  an  indicator,  whether 
this  be  the  probable  ultimate  forest  ('climax  type'),  the  height-growth  of  one 
or  more  species  present,  the  current  annual  volume  increment  of  a  fully 
stocked  pure  stand,  some  herb  or  shrub  typical  of  a  locality,  or  merely  the 
composition  of  the  existing  stand.  Similar  sites  are  then  to  be  recognized 
either  by  the  identification  of  similar  indicators  or  by  determining  the  simi- 
larity of  the  physical-site  factors.  These  may  be  measured  in  precise  terms 
or  simply  estimated.  Precise  measurements  appeal  to  the  investigator. 
Accepting  the  permanent  type  as  an  indicator,  for  example,  it  would  only 
remain  to  learn  quantitatively  the  physical  factors  determining  it.  These 
physical  factors  wherever  found  interacting  in  precisely  the  same  amounts 
will  always  produce,  in  time,  barring  accident  or  design,  precisely  the  same 
form  of  forest.  The  plan  of  classification  based  on  physical  factors  appeals 
to  the  investigator  because  it  is  truly  fundamental.  The  apparent  difficulties 
in  deciding  what  is  the  permanent  type  in  the  isolation  and  measurement  of  the 
several  physical  factors,  etc.,  may  not  be  so  formidable,  after  all,  and  the  work 
may  be  simplified  by  the  discovery  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  factors  are  of 
particular  significance.  In  many  large  regions,  the  permanent  forest  type  is 
strikingly  apparent.  In  other  places  it  remains  exceedingly  obscure.  Even 
where  plainly  evident,  subdivisions  with  reference  to  yield  are  a  necessity 


trom  consideratiDDS  ot  tuture  as  well  as  present  management,  iius  sub- 
division of  permanent  forest  types  or  of  any  other  kind  of  types  can  be  effected 
by  tbe  use  of  an  indicator.  Indicator  plants,  volume  growth,  and  height- 
growth  are  means  to  this  end.  Under  certain  circumstances  tbe  use  of 
indicator  plants  may  prove  very  useful,  as  experiments  by  Koistian  and  others 
indicate. 

"The  use  of  the  current  annual  increment  as  a  means  of  determining 
site  involves  the  double  difficulty  of  securing  a  basis  and  of  applying  the 
measure  of  the  site,  when  found,  to  the  identification  of  dmilar  site  conditions 
elsewhere.  As  an  exact  indicator  it  may  prove  the  last  word  in  refining 
previous  site  determinations  in  localities  where  it  can  be  employed,  but  as  a 
general  method,  suitable  for  immediate  use,  it  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
simplicity  and  widespread  utility  previously  set  forth.  The  utility  of  hei^t — 
one  of  the  functions  of  volume,  but  far  less  unwieldy  as  an  index — oi^ht 
to  be  plainly  evident  to  everyone  as  the  It^cal  immediate  basis  for  sub- 
division. Height^rowth,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appeals  in  two  ways:  First, 
as  an  immediate  means  of  classifying  forest  sites  in  general,  and  second,  as  a 
guide  and  a  short  cut  in  arriving  at  a  possible  future  classification  of  sites  on  a 
physical  or  permanent  type  basis. 

"In  conclusion,  the  principle  of  height-growth  as  a  guide  to  site  has  the 
following  features: 

"  1.  It  is  simple,  natural,  easily  understood,  and  easily  applied  in  the  field. 

"2.  It  is  independent  of  the  determination  of  physical  sites  producing 
definite  permanent  forms  of  forest;  but  the  two  are  not  antf^nistic;  both  are 
'indicators'  and  both  demand  equally  a  determination,  more  or  less  refined, 
of  the  physical  factors  of  site. 

"  3.  Tbe  sites  determined  by  height-growth  are  species  sites,  not  permanent- 
type  sites ;  hence  they  are  useful  with  reference  to  short-lived  intolerant  Emd 
long-lived  tolerant  species  growing  in  the  same  stand. 

"4.  By  adopting  one  or  more  index  species  (intolerant  species  of  wide  oc- 
currence on  a  variety  of  sites)  the  height-growth  of  other  species  can  be  gauged, 
their  relative  value  in  each  site  can  be  determined,  and  this  value  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  naming  the  site  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  each  species  present,  and, 
by  analc^y,  of  other  species  which  do  not  happen  to  be  present. 

"5.  It  affords  a  means  of  comparir^  the  growth  of  all  American  species  on 
the  basis  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  which  each  is  best  suited,  as  well  as  in  less 
favorable  sites. 

"6.  It  permits  a  ready  comparison  (a)  between  even-aged  second-growth 
stands  in  widely  different  re^ons,  thereby  avoiding  such  inconsistencies  as 
those  to  be  found  in  the  publi^ed  yield  tables  for  the  same  species  in  different 
States;  and  (b)  between  second^owth  and  old-growth  stands  in  the  same  or 
different  regions. 

"7.  Since  height-growth  is  sensitive  to  interferences  in  the  natural  life  of 
the  stand  (fire,  culling,  changes  in  density,  etc.)  care  and  jui^ment  are 
necessary  in  the  choice  of  trees  to  serve  as  the  index;  but  except  for  very  pre- 
cise site  determinations,  the  method,  if  used  with  ordinary  caution,  will 
undoubtedly  prove  serviceable  for  the  majority  of  wild-woods  conditions  as 
well  as  for  even-aged  stands. 

"8.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  growth  of  our  species  increases,  the 
refinement  of  site  determination  by  heighl^growth  can  be  increased." 

Tbe  correlation  of  height-growth  with  runfall  and  other  factors  has  been 
made  by  Pearson  (1918: 688)  for  Pinua  ponderoea  in  Arieona: 

"Western  yellow  pine  in  northern  Arizona  makes  its  height^rowth  during 
the  period  of  lowest  precipitation  in  the  year.     Durii^  this  period  of  high 
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activity,  the  trees  are  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  moisture  stored  in  tiie 
soil  during  the  preceding  winter  and  spring.  Normally  the  great  bulk,  and 
in  some  years  all  of  this  moisture,  is  stor^  during  the  winter  months,  De- 
cember to  March.  When  winter  precipitation  constitutes  the  sole  supply, 
height-growth  in  young  saplings  is  apt  to  be  small.  If  winter  precipitation  is 
supplemented  by  2  inches  or  more  in  April  and  May,  a  pronounced  stimulus 
to  height-growth  results.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  for  the  sites 
covered  by  this  study,  that  2  inches  or  more  of  precipitation  between  April  1 
and  May  31  is  several  times  as  effective  as  the  same  amount  in  exce^  of  the 
normal  precipitation  between  December  1  and  March  31.  Factors  reflecting 
atmospheric  moisture  conditions,  including  evaporation,  wind  movement, 
relative  humidity,  cloudiness,  and  length  of  rainless  period,  from  April  1  to 
Jime  30,  show  a  close,  though  not  entirely  consistent,  relation  to  height- 
growth.  Temperature  on  the  sites  studied  appears  to  be  important  only  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  moisture  conditions.  Since  the  increase  in  temperature 
results  in  increased  water  consumption,  height-growth,  if ,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  there  is  a  shortage  of  moisture,  varies  inversely  with  temperature.  Ob- 
servations indicate  that  where  moisture  is  abundant,  height-growth  increases 
directly  with  temperature.  Complete  records  of  soil  moistiu*e,  if  available, 
would  probably  show  even  a  closer  rdation  to  height-growth  than  does  pre- 
cipitation. '' 

It  is  highly  probable  that  water-content  is  the  factor  that  exerts  the  primary 
control  upon  heightrgrowth,  and  width-growth  also.  However,  it  seems 
practically  certain  that  the  competition  for  water  and  food  between  the  grow- 
ing points  and  the  cambium  ring  determines  that  height-growth  shall  largely 
prec^e  width-growth  during  each  year  as  well  as  during  the  life  history  of  the 
mdividual  (Mitchell,  1918).  The  studies  of  Brewster  (1918:869)  indicate 
that  "the  height-growth  of  larch  seedlings  does  vary  in  accordance  with 
variations  in  weather  conditions  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  rapid  height-growth  are  produced  in  the  North  Idaho 
r^on  by  a  combination  of  temperatures  somewhat  above  the  average, 
coupled  with  a  high  percentage  of  clear  days,  with  an  average  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation evenly  distributed  in  the  form  of  good  rains  at  intervals  of  four  to 
ten  days  preceded  and  followed  by  lighter  showers."  The  greater  rainfall, 
lower  temperature,  and  greater  cloudiness  of  northern  Idaho  in  comparison 
with  northern  Arizona  readily  explain  the  relatively  greater  importance  of 
temperature  and  light  in  height-growth,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  sea- 
sonal occiurence.  This  must  be  expected  for  the  various  climax  associations, 
for  which  the  task  of  correlation  is  primarily  one  of  discovering  the  limiting 
factor  by  the  measurement  of  the  habitat  complex. 

In  the  determination  and  classification  of  sites,  as  well  as  in  their  discussion, 
it  will  conduce  to  clearness  to  recognize  that  this  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of 
applying  the  indicator  method.  While  the  word  site  appears  to  refer  to  the 
physical  conditions,  it  does  so  only  in  so  far  as  these  are  indicated  by  the 
presence  or  growth  of  the  species  concerned.  And  while  it  is  felt  that  the 
species  affords  a  better  measure  than  instruments  do,  such  a  measure  is  one  of 
actual  growth  and  not  one  of  the  controlling  or  limiting  factors.  Hence,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  height-growth  indicates  habitat  only  in  a  general 
way,  and  that  its  specific  indications  apply  only  to  the  productiven^  of  the 
area  in  terms  of  a  particular  tree  crop. 


Burn  IndieatoTB. — It  is  a  general  rule  that  subclimax  dominanta  serve  as 
the  typical  indicators  of  forest  bums.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
that  almost  any  consociee  and  many  sociea  of  the  subsere  may  indicate  fire 
&8  well  as  other  niiiftili*.r  disturbances,  the  particular  initial  stage  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  disturbance  or  the  frequency  of  its  repetition.  The  uni- 
versal occurrence  of  tree  and  abrub  consocies  as  bum  indicators  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  fire  not  only  produces  areas  temporarily  free  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  climax  species,  but  also  characterized  by  conditions  favorable 
to  lees  exacting  species.  Their  chsjacteristic  dominance  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  they  occupy  the  ground,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  excessive  seed  production,  the  opening  of  cones  by  fire,  or  the  abiUty 
to  produce  root-sprouts.  The  conifers  rely  almost  wholly  upon  the  fint 
two  methods  and  chiefly  the  second,  while  the  deciduous  trees  depend  mainly 
upon  root-sprouts.  Among  trees,  the  three  types  are  represented  respectively 
by  Pteudottuga  and  Larix,  such  pines  as  Pinus  cotUoria  and  attenwUa,  and  i^ 
aspen,  birch,  and  alder.  The  scrub  indicators  owe  their  character  almost 
wholly  to  rootHSprouting,  reinforced  more  or  less  by  seed  production  and 
mobility. 

The  bum  subsere  consists  of  the  usual  stages  of  annual  and  perennial  herbs, 
grasses,  shrubs,  and  trees.  However,  the  number  and  distinctness  of  the  stages 
and  the  duration  of  the  subsere  depend  chiefly  upon  the  seventy  of  the  bum. 
In  the  most  severe  bums  the  initial  community  often  consists  lai^ly  or  wholly 
of  mosses  and  hverworts,  Brywn,  Funaria,  and  Marchantia,  and  is  followed 
by  one  of  annuals,  and  this  by  one  of  perennials.  The  species,  and  to  a  less 
extent  the  genera,  of  these  vary  with  the  climax  association,  but  such  apecies 
as  Agroatis  hiemalis,  Epilobium  apicatum,  AckHJea  miUefolium,  and  Pieria 
aquilina  are  more  or  lees  universal.  The  development  of  a  grass  stage  is  less 
r^ular,  since  its  place  is  often  taken  by  scmb  when  the  root-sprouting  shrubs 
are  abundant.  The  scrub  is  normally  replaced  by  aspen,  birch  or  alder,  and 
these  may  yield  to  a  subclimax  forest,  such  as  that  of  lodgepole  pine,  or  be 
replaced  directly  by  the  climax.  It  is  obvious  that  fire  may  aweep  through 
the  scmb,  aspen,  or  lodgepole  communities,  and  initiate  new  subseres,  pro- 
ducing an  intricate  pattern  of  seres  and  communities.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  succession  is  more  or  lees  telescoped,  and  often  completely  so. 
The  rool^sprouting  ability  of  the  shrubs  and  aspen  and  the  release  of  the  seeds 
inclosed  in  cones  or  buried  in  the  duff  enable  the  shrubs  and  trees  to  b^n 
development  the  first  year,  at  the  same  time  that  the  herbs  appear.  In  such 
cases  practically  all  the  dominants  appear  at  once,  but  the  development  still 
exhibits  many  of  the  features  of  succession.  The  stages,  though  brief,  ^ve 
character  to  the  area  in  the  normal  sequence  and  each  disappears  in  turn  as 
tile  competition  of  the  next  one  becomes  too  great  for  it. 

For  the  reasons  just  given,  the  herbs  are  relatively  unimportant  indicators 
in  complete  bums,  though  they  are  characteristic  in  the  case  of  light  ground 
fires.  The  bum  subsere  is  characterized  almost  wholly  by  scmb,  deciduous 
woodland,  or  subclimax  forest,  not  only  because  of  the  duration  of  the  latter, 
but  also  because  repeated  fires  tend  to  make  them  relatively  permanent.  On 
account  of  differences  of  distribution  as  well  as  the  general  simUarity  in  require- 
ments, the  three  types  rarely  occur  in  the  same  subsere.  Two,  however,  are 
frequent,  aspen  and  lodgepole  being  the  most  common.    The  rule  is  that  the 
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dominant  with  the  greatest  requirements  is  the  subdimax.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  occurrence  of  lodgepole  as  the  characteristic  bum  community  in  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountains,  aspen  in  tiie  southern,  and  scrub  in  the  Southwest 
and  in  California.  As  bum  indicators,  they  have  several  features  in  common, 
in  spite  of  their  differences  in  life-form.  They  not  only  indicate  the  possibil- 
ity of  reestablishing  the  climax  by  preventing  fire  in  some  cases  or  by  planting 
in  others  where  the  original  climax  dominants  have  disappeared.  But  they 
also  make  it  clear  that  artificial  means  and  fire  especially  must  be  resorted 
to  in  areas  where  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  subclimax  as  a  relatively 
permanent  type  (plate  87). 

The  importance  of  bum  subclimaxes  has  been  emphasized  by  Clements 
(1910: 56)  in  the  case  of  the  lodgepole  pine: 

"The  lodgepole  forest  is  the  key  to  the  silvicultural  treatment  of  the  forests 
of  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountains,  especially  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Its 
position  in  a  zone  between  Dou^as  fir  and  yellow  pine  below,  and  Engelmann 
spmce  and  alpine  fir  above  gives  the  forester  a  peculiar  advantage.  Its 
enormous  seed-production,  the  power  of  the  seeds  to  remain  viable  in  the 
cones  for  years,  its  preference  for  soils  of  moderate  w1aterHM)ntent,  the  de- 
pendence of  reproduction  upon  simlight,  and  its  rapid  growth  are  all  points 
of  the  greatest  value  in  enabling  the  forester  to  accomplish  his  results.  And 
it  is  by  means  of  fijre  properly  developed  into  a  silvicultural  method  that  the 
forester  will  be  able  to  extend  or  restrict  lodgepole  reproduction  and  lodgepole 
forests  at  will. " 

The  relation  of  aspen  to  lodgepole  in  bum  subseres  and  its  r6le  as  a  teaok^ 
porary  type  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  study  (20, 47) .  The  significanoe 
of  aspen  as  a  bum  subclimax  and  its  importance  as  a  tanporary  type  have 
been  discussed  by  Pearson  (1914: 249),  Sampson  (1916:86),  and  Baker  (1918: 
294,  389).  In  the  Northwest  where  Psevdotsuga  forms  a  remarkably  per- 
nument  subclimax  in  bums  of  enormous  extent,  Hofmann  (1917:23)  has 
reached  the  following  conclusions: 

''The  study  of  bums  and  cut-over  areas  in  the  Douglas-fir  region  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  brought  out  the  following  facts:  The  distance  to  which 
seed  trees  are  capable  of  restocking  the  ground  is  limited  to  from  150  to  300 
feet.  They  can  not,  therefore,  account  for  the  restocking  of  the  large  burned 
areas.  The  irr^iQar  dense  stands  of  young  growth  are  due  to  seed  stored  in 
the  forest  floor  or  in  cones.  This  seed  retains  its  viability  through  the  fire 
and  is  responsible  for  the  dense  reproduction  that  springs  up  after  the  first 
fire.  The  even-aged  stands  of  reproduction  immediately  following  a  fire, 
regardless  of  location  of  remaining  seed-trees,  the  irregular  alternation  of 
dense  stands  of  reproduction  with  grass  areas,  and  the  f aUure  of  reproduction 
on  areas  burned  over  by  a  second  fire  before  the  stand  reaches  seeding  age,  or 
by  consuming  all  of  the  duff  and  precluding  any  possibiUty  of  seed  remaining 
after  the  fire,  all  point  to  the  seed  stored  in  the  duff  as  the  principal  source  of 
seed  responsible  for  the  restocking. 

"Since  the  seed  must  be  produced  by  the  stand  before  it  is  destroyed,  the 
age  at  which  the  different  species  begin  to  produce  seed  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  varies  greatly,  and  thS  variation  alone  is  of  ten  the  controlling 
factor  in  determining  the  composition  of  the  second  growth.  For  example, 
when  western  white  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  knobcone  pine  (Piniia  cUtmuata) 
appear  in  a  mixed  stand  which  is  destroyed  by  fire,  all  of  these  species  may 
again  appear  in  the  next  stand;  but  if  this  second  growth  is  destroyed  by  fire 


A.  Anaphalix  and  Epilohium  indicating  a  recent  burn.  Wind  River  Experiment  Static 

Wash  i  nut  on. 

B.  Ptrrii  and  Hnbus  infiicatina  fire  following  one  marked  hy  Arbidus,  Prunus,  etc.,  Pseud 
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when  it  is  from  10  to  12  years  old,  the  next  stand  will  consist  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  of  knobcone  pine.  The  knobcone  pine  begins  producing  seed 
when  it  is  6  years  old  and  is  producing  good  crops  of  seed  at  10  years,  wmle  the 
white  pine  and  Douglas  fir  bear  only  occasional  cones  at  ages  under  12  years. 
Therefore  the  knobcone  pine  is  the  only  species  which  has  any  seed  present  to 
produce  a  forest  stand  following  the  second  fire.  Instances  of  such  types  are 
the  knobcone  pine  types  on  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest. " 

Scrub  commimities  are  regularly  indicators  of  fire  where  they  are  in  contact 
with  forest.    In  fact,  sagebrush  appears  to  be  a  fire  subclimax  in  the  pifion- 
cedar  woodland,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Coastal  chaparral. 
Chaparral,  however,  is  the  typical  scrub  indicator  of  fire  in  woodland  and 
forest.    This  is  as  true  of  the  subclimax  chaparral  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
grassland  climax  as  it  is  of  the  Petran  and  Coastal  associations.   The  most 
charact^istic  development  of  chaparral  as  a  bum  indicator  is  found  in  the 
montane  forest  in  California,  where  the  scrub  persists  as  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete forest  layer  (p.  213 ;  cf .  Mitchell,  1919 :  39 ;  Foster,  1912 :  212) .    Chaparral 
owes  its  importance  as  a  fire  indicator  to  its  remarkable  ability  to  form  root- 
sprouts,  and  hence  the  form  of  the  dominant  shrubs  is  itself  a  response  to  fire. 
Fire  in  chaparral  leads  to  a  short  subsere,  in  which  the  herbaceous  stages  per- 
sist for  only  a  few  years  before  the  new  shoots  overtop  them.    Repeated  fires 
may  produce  a  subclimax  characterized  by  Eriodictyum,  or  by  Artemisia, 
jSofeia,  and  Eriogonum.    In  the  r^on  of  its  contact  with  woodland  and  forest, 
chaparral  is  an  indicator  of  forest  bums,  and  consequently  is  subclimax. 
This  is  true  in  both  associations,  but  is  more  marked  in  the  Sierran,  perhaps 
because  of  its  greater  massiveness.    Munns  (1919:9)  has  assumed  that  all 
of  the  latter  is  a  temporary  type  due  to  fire,  but  this  certainly  seems  not  to  be 
tme  of  the  r^ons  with  12  inches  or  less  of  rainfall.    This  assumption  is 
largely  due  to  a  misconception  of  what  constitutes  the  test  of  a  climax.    Both 
of  the  tests  used,  the  successful  planting  of  trees  and  the  existence  of  scattered 
trees  and  tree  stands,  would  prove  the  grassland  climax  to  be  a  temporary 
one.    The  critical  processes  in  the  establishment  of  a  forest  are  seed-pro- 
duction, dissemination,  and  ecesis,  and  artificial  planting  is  powerless  to  throw 
light  upon  the  outcome  of  these.    Further  studies  of  the  chaparral  formation 
during  the  past  three  years  have  confirmed  the  view  expressed  in  1916  (Plant 
Succession,  180)  that  it  constitutes  a  real  climax,  though  portions  of  it  are 
undoubtedly  subclimax.    This  view  is  supported  by  the  conclusions  of  Cooper 
(1919),  who  has  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  California  chaparral  upon  the 
instrumental  and  successional  basis  (plate  88). 

Grazing  indicators. — ^With  reference  to  the  forest  itself,  only  those  grazing 
indicators  are  of  importance  that  indicate  overgrazing,  and  hence  actual  or 
potential  damage  to  the  reproduction.  The  presence  of  the  usual  overgraz- 
ing indicators  would  serve  this  purpose,  but  these  are  usually  accompanied  by 
evidences  of  damage  to  the  seedlings  as  well.  However,  while  abundant 
evidence  of  this  nature  denotes  overgrazing,  it  is  still  a  question  as  to  just 
when  this  becomes  critical  in  the  reproduction  of  the  forest.  In  fact,  it  is 
clear  that  the  critical  degree  of  overgrazing  depends  much  upon  the  nature 
of  the  community,  time  of  year,  age  of  the  seedlings,  and  other  factors.  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  problem  by  three  careful  studies  in  the  national 
forests. 
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Hill  (1917: 23)  has  reached  the  following  conclusions  with  reference  to  the 
damage  done  to  seedlings  in  the  yellow-pine  forests  of  northern  Arizona: 

"Of  8y946  trees  of  a  siie  subject  to  grasing,  observed  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  1,493  or  16.7  per  cent  were  severely  damaged  each  year  and  1,222 
or  16.1  per  cent  were  moderately  damaged.  The  most  injured  are  the 
seedlingSf  21  per  cent  of  which  are  seriously  damaged.  The  damage  gradually 
decreases  with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  trees.  Trees  above  4.5  feet  in 
height  are  free  from  damage  by  browsing.  The  greatest  amount  of  damage 
occurs  during  the  latter  half  of  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  or  when  the 
effects  of  the  spring  dry  period  are  most  pronounced.  Under  nonnal  con- 
ditions 6t  grazing,  cattle  and  horses  do  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  damage 
to  reproduction.  Sheep  under  the  same  conditions  may  be  responsible  for 
severe  injury  to  11  per  cent  of  the  total  stand.  On  overgrazed  areas  all 
classes  of  stock  are  apt  to  damage  small  trees  severely.  Cattle  and  horses 
may  damage  about  10  per  cent  of  all  reproduction.  Where  sheep  are  grazed 
along  with  them,  however,  at  least  35  per  cent  of  the  total  stand  may  be 
severely  damaged.  The  amount  of  palatable  feed  available  during  the  graz- 
ing season,  and  especially  during  June  and  July,  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  amount  of  damage  that  grazing  will  cause  to  reproduction"  (plate  89). 


Sparhawk  (1918)  has  shown  that  the  damage  to  seedlings  more  than  a 
year  old  is  n^ligible  in  the  yellow-pine  forests  of  central  Idaho,  while  tiie 
mortality  of  seedlings  less  than  a  year  old  averages  20  per  cent.  He  states 
that,  on  the  whole — 

"More  than  three  times  as  many  seedlilngs  were  killed  by  other  causes  as 
were  killed  by  sheep  grazing,  and  five  times  as  many  were  injured.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  range  should  be  grazed  just  enough  to  remove  the  greats 
part  of  the  palatable  forage.  Extensive  browsing  of  the  least  palatable  species 
or  of  conifer  reproduction  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  area  is  being  grazed 
too  closely  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  range,  but  also  for  the  best  intefest  of 
the  stock.  Steep  slopes  with  loose  soil,  particularly  where  the  seedlings  are 
less  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  reproducing  bums,  clear-cut  areas,  or 
plantations  with  seedlings  up  to  5  or  10  years  old,  depending  on  the  site, 
should  be  grazed  rather  lightly,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  season  or 
during  a  wet  period.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  desirable  to  eliminate 
grazing  entirely  from  plantations  or  other  areas  of  seedlings  less  than  three 
years  old.  During  a  (by  season  spots  where  danger  of  fire  ib  greatest  may  be 
grazed  as  closely  as  possible. '' 

Sampson  (1919: 25)  has  summarized  the  results  of  his  study  of  the  effect 
of  grazing  upon  aspen  reproduction  as  follows: 

"The  leafage,  young  twigs,  and  branches  of  the  reproduction  are  browsed 
with  varying  degrees  of  relish  by  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Over  90  per  cent  of 
the  damage  inflicted  by  stock  is  chargeable  to  browsing,  the  injury  due  to 
trampling,  rubbing,  and  similar  causes  being  negligible.  Sheep  are  responsible 
for  severe  damage  to  the  reproduction,  both  as  it  occurs  in  standing  timber  and 
on  clear  cuttings,  regardless  of  the  variety  and  supply  of  choice  forage.  Cat- 
tle cause  some  damage,  but  the  extent  of  injury  is  usually  slight,  except  where 
the  lands  are  overgrazed  or  where  the  animals  are  inclined  to  congr^ate  for 
more  or  less  lengthy  periods.  Hie  injury  and  mortality  chargeable  to  the 
presence  of  live  stock  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  closeness  with  which  the 
lands  are  graa^.  Observations  covering  a  50-year  period  in  standing  timber 
on  sheep  range  showed  that  27.2  per  cent  of  the  reproduction  was  either  in- 
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jured  or  killed  on  lightly  grazed  plots,  31^  per  cent  on  moderately  grazed  areas, 
and  65  per  cent  on  heavily  ^niied  plots.  ^During  1915  and  1916  the  average 
percental^  of  injured  and  lolled  sprouts  by  cattle  browsing  was  1.6,  2.4,  and 
26.8  on  lightly,  moderate^,  and  heavily  grtued  plot«,  respectively.  On  clear- 
cut  lands,  where  the  reproduction  is  con^icuous  and  the  stand  even,  the 
annual  mortaUt^  due  to  sheep  grazuig  is  exceedingly  heavy.  As  a  rule,  three 
years  of  successive  sheep  grazing  on  such  lands  results  in  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  stand. " 

Cycle  indicators.— Trees,  and  shrubs  also,  may  serve  asindicators  of  climatic 
cycles  by  virtue  of  their  growth,  seed-production,  or  reproduction.  In  addi- 
tion, there  appears  to  be  a  certain  correlation  between  the  frequence  and  in- 
tensity of  forest  fires  and  the  dry  and  wet  phases  of  the  cycle.  The  growth 
of  trees  as  recorded  in  the  annual  rings  is  the  classic  materiEil  for  the  studies  of 
Douglass,  Huntington,  and  Kapteyn  upon  climatic  cycles.  The  width  of  the 
ring  indicates  the  varying  rainfall  of  different  years  so  clearly  that  Douglass 
(1919)  has  found  it  possible  to  cross-identify  rings  from  trees  grown  many 
hundreds  of  miles  apart.  He  has  also  found  that  the  yellow  pines  of  central 
Arizona  often  indicate  two  growing  periods  in  one  yeas  by  the  formation  of  a 
double  ring,  and  Shreve  (1917: 706}  states  that  this  appean  to  be  regularly 
the  case  with  trees  at  6,000  feet  in  the  Santa  Catalina  Moimtains.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  height-growth  and  volume  will  likewise  show  cycle  cor- 
relations, and  this  is  suggested  by  Pearson's  results  in  the  study  of  the  re- 
lation of  heightrgrowth  to  spring  precipitation  in  nortiiem  Arizona  (p.  351). 
The  suggestion  that  seed-production  is  related  to  climatic  cycles  is  based  upon 
its  well-known  periodicity  (Zon  and  Tillotson,  1911 :  133),  as  well  as  upon  the 
fundamental  fact  that  as  a  growth  response  it  is  controlled  primarily  by  water 
and  temperature.  It  se^ns  probable  Uiat  the  seed-production  c^cle  of  pines 
especially  is  a  response  to  the  interaction  of  the  11-year  cycle  and  tite  excess- 
deficit  cycle  of  2  to  3  years. 

Reproduction  reflects  more  or  less  faithfully  the  variations  in  rainfall  dur^ 
ing  the  2  to  3  year,  the  11-year,  and  the  22-year  cycles.  This  correlation  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  woodland  and  montane  forest,  especially  at  the 
lower  limit,  but  it  is  naturally  less  evident  in  climaxes  wiiJi  a  higher  rainfall. 
It  is  moat  striking  where  woodland  or  forest  is  in  contact  with  a  community 
of  lower  water  requirements,  such  as  grassland,  sagebrush,  or  chaparral,  and 
shows  less  in  the  reproduction  on  the  forest  floor.  All  the  cases  of  tree  savan- 
nah and  "natural  parks"  so  far  investigated  warrant  the  working  hypothesis 
that  reproduction  in  such  areas  is  cyclic  and  corresponds  as  a  rule  to  the 
11-year  cycle,  though  minor  variations  conform  to  the  2  to  3  year  cycle. 
There  is  also  considerable  evidence  that  the  success  or  failure  of  planting 
operations  has  often  been  determined  by  their  accidental  coincidence  with  the 
wet  or  dry  phases  of  the  11-year  cycle,  while  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  future 
planting  should  be  carried  out  with  reference  to  the  phases  of  the  2  to  3  year 
and  11-year  cycles  (plate  90). 

PLANTING  INDICATORS. 

KindB. — Indicators  of  sites  for  planting  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those  that 

indicate  tlie  former  presence  of  forest;  (2)  those  that  surest  the  possibility 

of  developing  forest  in  grassland  or  scrub  areas.    The  first  are  indicatoiB  of 

reftnestatdon,  the  second  of  afforestation.    Tlie  obvious  indicators  of  reforesta- 
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tion  are  relict  survivors,  or  trunks  and  stumps.  Less  obvious  but  equaUy 
conclusive  are  charred  fragments  or  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  soil.  In  those 
cases  where  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  original  forest,  the  desired  clues 
are  readily  afforded  by  indicator  communities  which  bear  a  definite  relation 
to  the  forest.  Such  are  serai  and  especially  subclimax  conununities  which 
exhibit  a  successional  relation  to  the  forest  climax,  and  societies  of  shrubs  or 
herbs  which  formed  layers  in  it.  While  the  latter  are  frequent  in  bums  and 
clearings,  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  tree  relicts  which  furnish  more 
direct  evidence.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are  the  sole  indicators  of  the 
former  existence  of  forest  in  a  particular  spot.  Subclimaxes  are  by  all  odds 
the  best  indicator  communities  of  forest  climaxes,  since  they  show  that  the 
habitat  has  reached  the  condition  in  which  the  climax  dominants  can  thrive. 
The  earlier  communities  of  a  subsere  have  nearly  the  same  value,  since  the 
habitat  undergoes  relatively  slight  change.  In  the  case  of  a  prisere,  only  the 
grass  and  scrub  stages  indicate  that  the  slow  reaction  upon  the  originally  bare 
area  has  reached  a  point  in  which  remaining  changes  may  be  compensated  by 
planting  operations.  Afforestation  indicators  are  savannah,  chaparral,  or 
grassland  of  tall-grasses,  in  which  the  water  requirements  are  sufficiently  near 
those  of  trees  that  the  gap  may  be  bridged  by  planting  methods,  and  espe- 
cially by  making  use  of  the  increased  rainfall  of  the  wet  phase  of  the  climatic 
cycle. 

Furthermore,  the  indicators  of  sites  for  planting  or  sowing  serve  also  to 
indicate  the  preferred  species.  In  the  case  of  reforestation,  the  general  rule 
is  that  these  are  the  climax  trees  that  were  in  possession,  but  reasons  of  manage 
ment  may  make  it  desirable  to  employ  a  subclimax  dominant,  such  as  lodge- 
pole  pine.  Similarly,  the  growth-form  best  adapted  for  planting  in  a  region 
is  the  one  developed  by  that  region,  as  the  Forest  Service  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  at  its  experiment  stations.  In  the  case  of  afforestation,  the 
indications  as  to  species  must  be  derived  from  tree  conmiunities  somewhere  in 
contact  with  the  grassland  or  scrub,  as  from  pine  in  the  case  of  the  sandhills  of 
Nebraska,  from  the  indications  of  an  intermediate  community,  such  as  scrub, 
or  from  the  comparative  study  of  habitats. 

Prerequisites  for  planting  and  sowing.— The  critical  part  played  by  rodents 
and  by  competition  in  natural  reproduction  was  recognized  more  than  a 
decade  ago  (Clements,  1910).  Extensive  tests  of  sowing  in  many  national 
forests  by  the  Forest  Service  has  shown  that  destruction  or  control  of  the 
rodents  is  imperative  (Tillotson,  1917:50).  In  fact,  it  seems  evident  that 
for  practically  all  regions  rodents  are  the  most  serious  enemies  of  both  natural 
and  artificial  reproduction,  and  that  they  should  be  systematically  and 
permanentiy  cleared  out  of  all  areas  in  which  reproduction  is  important.  Ck)m- 
petition  is  a  process  which  is  less  readily  controlled  on  a  large  scale.  Ck)m- 
petition  for  water  is  much  more  decisive  as  a  rule  than  for  light,  the  latter 
usually  becoming  critical  only  in  dense  scrub  or  similar  conmiunities.  The 
disturbance  of  the  soil  involved  in  planting  seedlings  or  in  sowing  by  the  seed- 
spot  method  usually  suffices  to  reduce  water  competition  suffidentiy,  except  in 
a  grass  sod.  The  latter  is  usually  encountered  in  clearings  and  in  grassland 
associations  in  which  afforestation  is  the  method  to  be  employed.  In  climax 
grassland,  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  25  inches,  the  grasses  use  all 
of  the  water-content  during  the  drier  portions  of  the  season.    As  a  consequence 


Reproduction  cycle  of  Picca  engtlmanni,  Uncompahnre  Plateau,  Colorado. 
Extension  of  Jvniperun  into  sitgebriish  during  wet  phase  of  cycle,  Milford,  Utali. 
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eeedlings  or  transplants  have  little  chance  of  survival  unless  the  sod  is  de- 
stroyed about  them,  or  unless  planting  is  done  during  a  period  of  unusual  rain- 
fall. As  a  dedrable  precaution  under  all  conditions,  the  competition  of  the 
grass  cover  should  be  decreased  by  such  treatment  as  the  density  of  the  sod 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit  (Bates  and  Pierce,  1913: 43).  By  far 
the  most  important  practice  in  this  connection,  however,  is  the  utilization  of 
climatic  and  seasonal  cycles  to  evade  serious  drought  during  the  first  few 
years  (Hofmann,  1919). 

Use  of  climatic  cycles. — ^The  critical  importance  of  wet  and  dry  periods  for 
planting  plans  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  variations  in  rainf aU  for  the  two 
areas  in  which  afforestation  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale.  The  lowest  rain- 
fall at  Valentine,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  sandhill  region  of  Nebraska,  was 
10  inches  in  1894;  the  highest  was  28  inches  in  1905.  The  lowest  rainfall  at 
Garden  City,  in  the  sandhill  region  of  Kansas,  was  9  inches  in  1893;  the 
highest  was  29  inches  in  1898.  In  both  cases  the  rainfall  of  the  wettest  year 
was  practically  3  times  that  of  the  driest,  and  the  wettest  and  driest  years 
departed  practically  10  inches  from  the  normal.  A  somewhat  similar  con- 
dition is  shown  at  higher  altitudes,  where  most  of  the  reforestation  planting 
and  sowing  is  done.  The  base  of  Long's  Peak,  altitude  8,700  feet,  shows  a 
variation  from  14  to  30  inches,  while  Pike's  Peak,  altitude  14,100  feet,  exhibits 
a  range  of  9  to  44  inches.  In  all  of  these,  the  minimum  rainfall  occurred  at 
the  maximum  of  the  11-year  sun-spot  cycle,  while  the  maximum  rainfall  either 
occurred  at  the  sun-spot  minimum  or  was  related  to  it  through  the  excess- 
deficit  cycle  of  2  to  3  years.  In  planting  operations,  the  minimum  is  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs,  and  this  can  be  done  almost  certainly  by  utilizing  the 
date  of  the  maximum  of  the  sun-€pot  cycle  of  11  years.  It  is  almost  as  im- 
portant to  anticipate  a  period  of  several  wet  years.  The  correspondence  of 
the  wet  phase  with  the  sun-€pot  minimum  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  dry 
phase  with  the  maximum,  but  it  is  sufEicientiy  close  in  time  and  amoimt  to 
make  a  great  improvement  over  present  methods.  When  the  excess-deficit 
cycle  is  taken  into  accoimt,  the  correspondence  becomes  so  close  as  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  planting  can  be  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  dry 
periods  and  to  coincide  with  wet  ones.  As  already  shown  in  Chapter  V,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  operation  of  the  climatic  cycle  in  the  particular 
region  concerned. 

Reforestation  indicators. — ^The  first  definite  proposal  to  use  native  plants  as 
indicators  of  specific  planting  sites  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Zon  (1915) : 

'^The  selection  of  sites  suitable  for  planting  in  a  region  which  has  been 
stripped  of  its  natural  timber  is  among  the  most  perplexing  problems.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  remnant  of  the  virgin  forest  left,  the  latter  may  serve  as  a 
guide  in  selecting  the  species  to  plant  on  the  given  site. 

'^When,  however,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Ephraim  Canyon  and  several  other 
canyons  on  the  Manti  Forest,  the  original  virgin  timber  has  nearly  disappeared 
altogether,  both  as  the  result  of  severe  bums  and  grazing,  and  has  been  re- 
placed by  shrubs,  herbaceous  vegetation,  and  wide  stretches  of  aspen  cover 
extending  over  an  area  originally  occupied  by  several  forest  types,  the  ques- 
tion of  deciding  what  species  to  plant  on  a  given  site  becomes  very  difficult 
indeed.  In  such  cases  tiie  shrubs  and  the  herbaceous  vegetation  which  occur 
throughout  the  canyon  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  an  indicator  oi  the  mois- 
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ture  content  of  the  different  sites  and  therefore  for  pn^oelicating  the  kind 
of  timber  the  site  can  best  support.  The  native  ahnibs  and  herbaceous 
v^etation,  since  they  are  not  merely  forerunners  of  the  forest  type  that  ^dll 
eventually  develop  on  a  given  site,  but  are  also  associates  and  are  characteris- 
tic of  different  types  as  f£eir  typical  undergrowth,  are  useful  in  deciding  upon 
the  species  to  plant.  This  is  true  not  only  where  the  original  forest  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  but  also  on  sites  where  there  are  still  some  traces  of  the 
original  stand  but  which,  because  of  the  change  in  the  phjnsical  condition  of 
the  site  brought  about  by  dear-cutting  or  burning,  may  better  support  a 
species  which  naturaUty  grows  at  a  somewhat  lower  elevation. 

"For  the  purpose  of  artificial  reforestation,  Ephraim  Canyon  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  vegetation  belts.  The  upper  and  lower  limits  of  these  vegeta- 
tion bdts  vary,  of  course,  on  the  southern  and  northern  exposures;  on  the 
southern  slopes  the  upper  limits  of  each  v^etation  belt  will  extend  to  a  higher 
elevation  than  on  the  northerly  slopes,  but  wherever  a  certain  vegetation  is 
f  oimd  it  may  be  indicative  of  one  or  another  natural  timber  belt,  ine^)ective 
of  the  altitude  or  exposure.  These  five  belts  are  as  follows:  (I)  the  lower 
timberless  belt;  (2)  the  yellow-pine  belt;  (3)  the  Douglas-fir  belt;  (4)  tiie 
Engelmann-spruoe  belt;  and  (5)  the  upper  timberless  belt." 

The  indicators  of  the  various  sones  are  shown  in  figure  25. 
Tillotson  (1917: 53)  has  pointed  out  the  importance  of  indicators  in  the 
selection  of  planting  sites  (plate  91) : 

''The  suitability  of  an  area  is  verjr  strongly  indicated  by  the  natural  growth 
present.  This  is  a  pretty  fair  critenon  of  the  quality  of  tiie  site,  and  it  points 
out  the  species  which  are  most  likely  to  succeed — eitiier  those  which  naturally 
occupy  tne  area  or  others  whose  demands  upon  soil  and  climate  are  quite 
similar.  A  heavy  growth  of  trees  on  similar  adjacent  sites  will  indicate  that 
the  area  is  quite  probably  suitable  for  sowing  or  planting;  while  a  spsjee  growth 
of  a  drought-resistant  species  of  tree  on  such  sites  will  indicate  that  the  area  is 
only  suited  to  reforesting  with  very  drought-resistant  species  and  that  even 
then  success  will  be  uncertain.'^ 

He  has  also  given  a  detailed  summary  of  the  planting  indicators  for  the 
various  regions  and  the  most  important  species  of  the  West.  The  nature  and 
importance  of  his  account  may  be  gained  from  the  following  extract,  which 
gives  the  indicators  for  Utah  and  southern  Idaho: 

^'Western  yeUow  pine  in  Utah:  (1)  Burned-over  areas  in  the  natural  yel- 
low-pine types;  (2)  areas  covered  with  brui3h,  mainly  of  oak,  maple,  and 
service  berry;  (3)  areas  covered  with  open  stands  of  scrubby  aspen;  (4)  sage- 
brush areas. 

''Western  yellow  pine  in  southern  Idaho:  (1)  Those  sites  producing  ydlow 
pine  naturally;  (2)  brush  areas  witbjii  the  limits  of  yellow  pme  and  adjoining 
stands  of  that  species;  (8)  open  grassy  areas  in  the  neighborhood  oi  timber 
stands. 

"Douglas  fir:  (1)  Bums  within  the  fir  type;  (2)  sites  covered  with  aspm 
of  moderate  density;  (3)  bums  in  tiie  Engelmann  spmoe  type;  (4)  areas 
covered  with  brush  of  oak,  maple,  service  bmy,  cherry,  and  other  deciduous 
species;  (5)  open  grassland  and  mountain  meadows.  The  planting  of  this 
species  naturally  centers  mainly  around  the  aspen  type,  particularly  in  Utah. 
'Die  last  two  sites  are  not  considered  favorably  for  planting  at  present. 

"Engelmann  spmoe:  (1)  Bumed-over,  non-restocking  Engelmann  spruce 
and  ba^iam-fir  cuttings;  (2)  the  denser  and  better  stands  of  aspen  occurring 
at  high  altitudes;  (3)  lodgepole-piae  bums. 


.    Arbutus  indicator  of  reforeatation  sites,  Pseudolauga  forest,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
.    KeproduptioD  of  Paeudolauga  from  seed  stored  in  soil.  Wind  River  Experinient  Station, 
Washington. 
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Ixxlgepole  pine:  (Ij  Iiodgepole-pme  bums  wiucq  are  Don-reetocKing; 
(2)  non-restocking  Engelmann-flpmce  bums;  (3)  aspen-covered  areas  at 
bigher  altitudes.  This  species  is  not  thought  suitable  for  planting  on  brush 
areas  nor  on  open  grassy  land  where  sheltering  objects  are  missing." 
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-  Korstian  (1917: 281)  has  made  use  of  the  herbaceous  and  shrubby  species 
in  distinguishii^  betveen  Sites  I  and  II  for  yellow  pine  in  the  Datil  National 
Forest  in  New  Mexico. 

"A  perusal  of  the  list  shows  marked  differences  in  the  individuahty  of  the 
T^etation  of  the  two  sites.  Site  I  is  shown  to  produce  such  typical  meeo- 
phytes  as  Mnium  sp.,  AgrosHa  hiemalU,  BromuB  polyarUhiu,  MvJdenbtrgia 
ttrinhiii,  Pojmliu  tremvioidea,  Arenaria  confuaa,  Ceraatium  longipedunculatum, 
SHene  laciniata,  AquiUf^ia  chrysaniha,  TkaUdrum  wrightii,  Draba  helleriana, 
Potent'^  airorvbens,  P.  crinita,  Rosa  fendleri,  Qeranium  riehardaonii,  Viola 
neomexicana,  AmareUa  ecopiUorum,  QerUiana  bigelourii,  PrwteUa  twloam, 
Mimulut  Umnadorfii,  Penatemon  virgatua,  Campanula  petiolaia,  and  Sdidago 
ntomemcana.  Site  II  bears  such  transitory  species  and  xerophytes  as  Poa 
Tupieola,  CommeUna  dianthifolia,  Ytuxa  sp.,  QueroM  grisea,  Portuiaea  oleraeea, 
H^eroUirix  Umi/ifdia,  Cercocarpua  breviflorua  and  Hymenopappua  raduUtu. 
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The  moes  (Mnium  sp.)  was  found  only  in  cool,  moist,  and  shaded  situations, 
thereby  indicating  unusually  favorable  site  conditions.  The  monkey  flower 
(Mimtdtislangsdorfii)  was  the  only  plant  which  was  confined  to  the  proximity 
of  water,  indicating  excessive  soil  moisture  conditions. 

''Practically  all  of  the  species  listed  a^s  occiuring  entirely  on  Site  II,  which 
do  not  overlap  on  other  sites,  were  found  in  hot,  d^,  and  unshaded  sdtuatioDS 
and  might  be  regarded  tentatively  as  indicators  of  poor  western  yellow-pine 
sites  in  the  San  Mateo  Mountains.  The  mesophytes  listed  as  possible  Site  I 
indidetors  were  not  found  on  poorer  sites  in  this  locality.  However,  it  may  be 
true  that  further  detailed  studies  in  the  San  Mateo  Mountains  might  require 
a  different  listing  of  the  vegetation  than  that  here  given.  A  number  of  the 
species  listed  as  occurring  on  only  one  site  are,  to  the  writer's  personal  knowl- 
edge, known  to  occur  on  different  sites  in  other  parts  of  the  Southwest.  The 
v^etation  on  Site  II  was  comparatively  sparse  and  more  open  than  on  Site  I 
where  it  was  also  more  luxuriant  and  vigorous.  Those  species  which  were 
f oimd  to  overlap  on  both  sites  normally  made  their  optimmn  development  on 
Site  I.  Approximately  twice  as  many  species  were  found  on  Site  I  as  on  Site 
II." 

Afforestation  indicators.— As  already  stated,  the  indicators  of  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  forest  production  in  grassland  and  scrub  climaxes  are  either  such 
extra-regional  communities  of  trees  as  are  foimd  in  savannah  or  in  the  fring- 
ing woods  of  river  valleys,  or  such  grasses  and  shrubs  as  indicate  an  approach 
to  the  water  requirements  of  trees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practical  afforesta- 
tion has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  sandhill  r^ons  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
in  the  first  of  which  all  four  of  these  indicators  have  been  present  in  some  degree. 
Indeed,  the  success  of  planting  in  Nebraska  and  its  failure  in  Kansas  are  related 
to  the  fact  that  these  indicators  were  present  in  the  one  State  and  largely 
lacking  in  the  other.  While  it  is  clear  that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween reforestation  and  afforestation,  the  latter  is  regarded  as  having  to  do  only 
with  those  climaxes,  grassland  and  scrub,  in  which  trees  occur  at  the  margins 
or  in  valleys.  While  pine  savannah  and  valley  woodland  were  doubtless  more 
extensive  in  the  sandhills  of  Nebraska  during  the  wet  phases  of  some  of  the 
major  climatic  cycles  of  the  present  geological  period,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  this  region  has  belonged  to  the  grassland  formation  since  the  Miocene 
at  least  (plate  92). 

Bessey  (1887,  1895)  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  evidence  which  indicated 
that  the  sandhills  of  Nebraska  could  be  forested,  or  reforested  as  he  r^arded  it. 
This  evidence  consisted  wholly  of  valley  and  canyon  relicts  of  woodland, 
chiefly  yellow  pine.    It  was  siunmarized  as  follows: 

''There  are  many  isolated  canyons  which  contain  trees;  there  are  western 
as  well  as  eastern  trees  and  shrubs  in  these  canyons;  the  ydlow  pine  of  the 
Rocl^  Mountains  now  grows  with  other  trees  upon  the  hills  of  Pine  Ridge 
from  the  Wyoming  line  in  Sioux  County  to  the  Dakota  line  in  Sheridan  County ; 
the  yellow  pine  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  canyons  of  the  Niobrara  River  and 
its  tributaries  as  far  east  as  the  border  of  Holt  County;  it  extended  eastward 
along  the  North  Platte  River  and  Lodge  Pole  Creek  to  Deuel  County  until  the 
pioneers  destroyed  it,  forty  or  fifty  years  i^;  it  grew  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  at  least  one  station  on  the  Republican  River  until  destroyed  by  the 
early  settlers;  in  the  Loup  Valley  Hiere  are  yellow  pines  on  the  South,  Middle, 
and  North  Loup  Rivers;  logs  and  fragments  of  pine  trees  occur  here  and  there 
in  the  sandhills." 


A.  Salix  and  Ceaniitliiis  iiidicutinK  plnntiu);  site  in  sandhills,  Halscy,  Nebraska. 

B.  'Ihree-ycar  old  plantation  of  jack  pine  {Pinus  divaricata)  in  saadhiUs, 

Halscy,  Nebraska. 

C.  Jack  pines  10  years  after  transplanting,  Halsey,  Nebraska. 


I'ooi  I.1U14:  /al)  nas  consiaerea  in  Bome  aetau  ttie  sanaDiu  commumties  ot 
shrubs  which  show  the  close  approach  to  the  water  requirements  of  trees, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  are  Cdtis,  Prunua,  and  Salix. 

Bates  and  Pierce  (1913:  15)  have  discussed  the  sandhill  shrubs  in  their 
general  relation  as  indicators  of  foreetation  and  of  planting  utes: 

"Of  the  numerous  woody  undershrubs  the  yucca,  or  soap-weed  {Ytieca 
glauca),  is  probably  the  most  striking  plant  of  the  sandhill  region  and  is  least 
abundant  where  the  soil  is  the  most  stable  and  firm.  Other  shrubs,  most  of 
which  are  more  or  less  gregarious  and  form  clumps  or  mats  on  the  ground,  are 
the  sandhill  willow  (S^ix  kumHis),  very  conmion  on  north  slopes  and  indic- 
ative of  good  moisture  conditions,  the  redroot  or  New  Jersey  tea  (Ceanotkus 
ovatus),  typical  of  sandy  hilltops;  the  sand  cherry  (Prunua  besaeyi),  found  in 
almost  any  site,  but  especially  in  the  loose  sand  around  blow-outs;  and  the 
shoe-string  bush  (Amorpka  canescene).  Wolfberry  {Symphoricarpoe  oed- 
deTitalis),  choke-cherry,  and  wild  plum  frequently  form  tiiickets  on  the  slopes 
of  pockets  facing  the  southeast,  where  they  are  favored  by  the  moisture  from 
snowdrifts.  The  first-named  seldom  becomes  more  than  2^  feet  high,  the 
other  two  frequently  15  feet. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  forestry  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  woody 
plants  is  the  low  bearberry  or  irinnitrinnilr  {Ardoataphylos  wattrai).  While 
this  grows  in  only  a  few  limit«d  localities,  on  moist  north  slopes,  it  is  thoi^ht 
to  be  indicative  of  conditions  favorable  for  western  yellow  pine,  since  it  is  an 
almost  invariable  associate  of  that  tree  in  the  Roclq'  Mountains. 

"Typical  of  the  stream  valleys  in  both  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  the  false 
indigo  (Amorpha  fruticosa),  the  buffalo  berry,  peach-leafed  willow,  sand-bar 
willow,  wolfberry,  plum,  and  chokebeny.  The  diamond  willow,  one  of  the 
Nebraska  sand  hill  p'  most  valuable  small  trees,  is  not  found  in  Kansas.  On 
the  whole,  shrubby  growth  is  much  more  typical  of  the  Nebraska  than  the 
Kansas  sandhills,  which  usually  have  a  heavy  grass  sod  that  does  not  permit 
the  growth  of  shrubs." 
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ablata  235 

alpina  232 

aquatilis280 

ari8tata280 

atrata  232,  233,  235,  280 

beUa233,  280 

breweri235 

oapillaris  232 

oonoolor  232 

douglaaii280 

engelmanni  232,  233 

festiva  232,  233,  235,  280 
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CM6X    flonftniiad. 

fiUfoUa  107.  lao.  121, 187, 138, 231, 232. 233. 

235 
8«yeri  162 
iUota  232,  285 
lanucinoM  289 
marcida  289 
nardina  232.  235 
nicrioans  232.  233.  285 
nova  282.  233,  289 
obtuaata  231 
peniuylvaDioa  13(K  289 
petaiata232 
phaeooephala  286 
pyrenaioa  232,  285 
fO0Biil5 

nipeatrla  231,  282.  288*  289 
Mkpoidea236 
flieeata289 
qpeotafailia  235 
•tfloophyUa  107. 120, 121. 137, 188 


■trieta289 

tdlmiai  282,  288 

iftrioQlata  2o9 

yemaoula235 

▼ulpinoidea  289 
Cazdttw  93,  95, 120 

foUoms  152 

taidneii  152 

bookeria&ua  220 

palouiands  152 

plattaniifl  100 

undiiUtus  120,  130,  149, 100.  299 
CaiDflgiea  sigantea  41 
CaMia  ohamaeerista  802 
Caalanopoii  ohiyBophylU  minor  218 

Mmpervirens  218 
Caftalleia  affinit  198 

ealbertK>nii  280 

foUoloM  193 

Integra  187 

lutatoena  152 

miniata  100, 187,  210.  220. 290, 292 

nevadenaU  290 

oreop6la230 

IMaii<ia230 

ooddmitaUB  284 

pandilora  214 

leMUiflora  180,  299 
CaauarinaOl 
Cataatomal2 

CaanothiiB  100,  101,  108,  177,  178,  180,  183. 
186, 189, 195 

oordnlatuB  218.  228 

ouneatus  178.  181. 182. 188, 186, 180,  191 
BKckU  178,  182,  190 

d«DtatUB  191 

divarioatus  182.  191, 192 

hinutua  191 

intfeBcmmuB  218 

ovatua  189,  303 

paiTiflonu213 

prostratua  213 

aorediataa  191 

velutinua  46.  213 

vemiooaua  191 
Cedrda  toona  10 
Cdtia  90.  172.  189.  301,  868 

ooddentalia  188 

paUida  90,  171,  172 


Cenohrua  tribuloidea  94,  287 
Centaurea  oyanua  804 

melitenaia  303,  304 
Cephalanthua  oooidentaUa  189 
Cwaatium  airenae  234.  230 

longipedunoulatum  301 
Cercial89 

oanadenaia  189 
Cereocarpaa  106. 177, 178, 180.  182, 183,  184. 
185, 180,  188, 191. 196 

braviflorua  361 

ledifoUua  178,  182, 186,  186, 187, 191 

montanua25 

parvifdiua  46.  178,  182.  183,  184.  186,  186, 
187.  191.  192 
Cereua  105. 160, 167. 172, 176, 197, 800 

dganteua  91.  171,  172,  291 

thurb6ril71 
CetrariaOl 
Cha«naotia  doiu^aaii  100.  814 

atevioidea  170 
Cbamaebatia  foUdoaa  213 
Chamaeeypaiia  227 

lawaoniana  217,  218 

nootkatenaia  214,  217,  218,  223,  227 
Chamaedaphna  46 
Chamaanerium  46 

anguatifoliiim  14 
CheilanthM  lendleri  202 
Chenopodiaceae  152,  162 
dMoopodium  61 

album  94.  262 

framontai  176. 187, 199 

l^tophyUum  199.  302 
Chilopaial72 

Cblmaphila  umbaUata  219,  221 
Chionopbila  Jamaaii  234 
Chloria  alegana  170.  287,  808 
Ghiyaonia  laricifolia  168, 171.  300 
Chzyaopaifl  Tilloaa  148, 199.  299 
Ckryaothamniia  12,  41, 157,  168 

naweoaiia  158, 154, 157, 150, 101 
^abratna  169 

▼iaddiflonia  167, 168, 160 
Ci»MMa01 

padftoa221 
Ciralttm  arv«nae59 
Citallua  t.  parvua  56 
Gladonia61 

Cladothrix  lannginoaa  176, 303 
Qaytonia  aaarif olia  221 

Iin«arial52 

njngaffhiia  234 
Oeoma  intagriloUa  290 
CUntonia  uniflora  219,  221 
Colaptaa  obfyaoidfla  91 
Ck>leo8yne  181,  182,  183,  188 

ramoaiaBima  182,  186 
Colei]a86 

CoUinaia  parviflora  162 
CoUomia  linearia  302 
Comandra  wnbdlaU  130.  160. 187,  202 
Commalina  dianthif oUa  301 
CondaUa  165,  106,  160, 170 

lydoidea  168.  171.  172. 174 

apathulata  171 
Convallaiia  majalia  68 
Convolvidua  ooddentalia  193,  221 
Coralloriiiaa  61 

multiflora  214 
Cordylanthua  wrighai  160, 199,  202 
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Coreopflis  polmata  130 

tinotoria  94,  302 
Corethrogyne  filaginifoUa  103 
Coriflpennum  hysaopifc^um  262 
Cornus  180 

amomum  180,  210 

aflp«rifolia  189 

canadanria  210 

nuttalUi  219 

stolonifera  182, 188 
CoryluB  americana  188 

rostrata  189.  213 
Ck>waiua  181, 182 

menoana  181, 182, 183.  186, 186 
Craasulaoeae  60 
CraiaesoB  ooociiiea  188 
Crepis  intermedia  214,  290.  292 

occidentalis  214 
Cre88a267 

tnrdUenalB  84 
CtooubOO 

Crotolaria  lupoUna  202 
Croton  oorymbulosiia  308 

tezen8i8  302 
Crsrptanthe  angusUfolia  176 

pterooaxya  176 
Cuprefl8U8  205 

gOYeniana211 
CuscutaOl 

Cyanocitta  e.  frontalis  56 
C^athea  61 
CyoM61 

Cydamen  69,  60,  61 
Cydoloma  platyphyllnm  94,  262 
Csrperaoeae  230 
Cypenis  altemif olins  86 
Daetylis  fl^omerata  287 
Dalbergia  sisaoo  16 
Dalea  166,  171 

emoryi  171 

lajdflora  130,  148,  299 

■chottii  171 

aooparia  170 

■pinosa  90,  171,  174 
Danthonia  230,  303 

califomioa  287 

intermedia  287 
Da«ylirium  166. 167, 171, 286, 300, 328 

tezanum  291 

whederi  291 
Dattous  pudUna  176,  303 
Ddphinium  oaroUnianim  61 

dedbrum  214 

hesperium  193 

paRyil93 

peoaxdi  109 

■eapoeum  176 

■oopnlorum  160.  187 
Dendromeoum  rii^Onm  191 
Deachampda  oae^>itOMi  280,  232,  287 
Demanthoi  jamedi  149 
Deanodium  batoeanle  202 
Dioentra  formoea  219 
DioeeoffeaOl 
Dipodomya  deeerti  90 
Dispontm  majne  221 

nithii  219 
DiatiebliB  12,  84,  267 

•pioata  84,  170.  287 
Dodeeatheon  alpinui  236 

devdandU193 


Dondia  110, 172 

moquinii  84.  170 

miffruteocens  84 
Douglaaia  nivaUt  234,  236 
Draba  auzea  187,  226,  236 

breweri234 

oaroliniana  130,  199,  802 

beUeriana361 

nivaUs  234,  236 

ttreptooarpa  226,  234 
I>raoaena60 
Draperia  eyetyla  214 
DryaeOl 

octopetala  234,  236 
Dusaldia  hoopedi  26 
Dyaeodia  pappoea  302 
EehinoeUoa  enis-gaUi  287 
Ecbinopanaz  homdum  219 
ESiohhoTnia  61 
Elaeagnus  189 

argentea  181, 182, 188 
Elymus  110, 133, 134,  266,  281 

oanadensis  132, 134,  287 

oondenaatUB  161. 160.  287 

dtanion  116, 149.  160, 161, 160,  287 

tritiooidei  187,  287 

virginieua  190 
Elyna  230,1232 

bdlardi  232,  233,  236 
Bmpetoum  68 
Enedia  166,  166 

farinoMt  171,  172,  300 

fniteBcens  171 
Ephedra  61, 162,  164, 166.  166,  168, 170, 174, 
277 

nevadeods  171 

torreyana  168, 169,  170 

trifuroal71 
Epilobium  93 

alpinum  236 

anagaUidiloUvm  286 

bomemannii  236 
'  panieolatum  187, 304 

•pioatum  93,  219,  363 
Equisetum  28,  44,  69,  61,  87 

arvenBe79,  130 

biemale  130 

levigatum  130, 289 
EragrostiflOl 

oynoauroides  17 

inajor  287,  302 

neo-mezioana  176 

peotinaoea94 

piloea  176,  287,  302.  308 
Eremiaatrum  bellidloidea  176 
Eremocariraa  aetiflenia  94,  304 
Eria&ihua  ravennae  16 
Erigeron  60,  106,  120 

aeria93 

aaper  187,  210 

brewen  214 

eanadmda  27, 94, 187, 262, 302 

oanua  160 

oompodtaa284 

conrmboaua  162 

dtverc0na3O2 

elatior226 

flageUaria  109, 187 

glanduloaoa  187,  210 

leiomenia284 

pumilua  160 
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Erigeron — oonHnu^, 
radioatus  294,  236 
ramoeuB  129,  130,  209,  302 
■almiciiiosui  226,  236 
uniflorua  234,  236 
Eriooaulaoeae  60 
Erioohloa  punctata  176 
Erioooma  ouapidata  133, 149,  161,  160,  287 
Eriodiotyum  356 

oaiifomioum  191 
Eriogonum  106,  161,  855 
abertianum  148,  176,  303 
annuum  94,  120,  302 
oemuum  302 
compositum  193 
deflezum  176 
faadoulatum  154,  156,  160,  161,  192 

poUfoUum  161,  162 
jaineaii300 
mariloUum  228 
miorotheoum  299 

effusum  209 
nudum  193,  304 
polydadum  148,  303 
raoemosum  160 
triohopodum  176 
umbeUatum  160,  199,  214 
uninum  228 
vimineum  304 
wrightii  148,  300 
Eriophyllum  oonfertiflorum  193 

lanatum  152,  193 
Eritriohium  argenteum  234 
Erodium304 
doutarium  290,  303,  304,  322 
moflohatum  303,  304 
texanum  303 
Eryngium  vaaoyi  304 
Ersrsimum  aaperum  187,  214,  228 

parviflorum  160, 199 
Erythronium  grandiflorum  152,  236 
EMshaoholUia  oalifomica  94.  193 

mezicana  148.  176,  302,  303 
Eupatorium  altiaaimuin  130 
Euphorbia  95 
albomarginata  176 
oapitellata  176 
oorollata  130,  299 
geyeri94 
marginata  94,  302 
montana  187 
prealii  176 
Eurotia  154. 158,  159 
lanata  153,  157,  290 
Evaz  oauleaoena  176 
Evolvulua  argenteufl  139,  149 
Fagales  178 
Fallugia  181,  182,  183,  185 

paradoxa  182.  186.  186 
Fendlera  181,  183,  186,  186 

ruptoola  182,  185 
Fettuoa  150,  151,  152,  230,  231,  277,  303 
braohyphylla  232,  233 
confuaa25 
megalura  25,  287 
mioroataohyB  25 
myuiuB303,  304 
octoflora  176,  287,  302,  303 
ovina  150,  155,  160,  226,  287 

supina  235 
aeabrella  287 


nouiensia  146,  162,  163,  165,  166,  167,  168, 
169,  170,  300 
oemua  168 
Fontinalia  61 
Fouquiera  165.  166, 167, 169. 172, 173,  176 

aplendena  164.  168,  171, 172 
Fragaria58,  60 
veaca  190.  210.  219,  221.  226 
virginiana  130,  190,  214 
Frankenia  257 

grandifolia  oampestria  84 
Franaeria  162, 165, 166, 167, 171, 173, 283. 300 
deltoidea  171.  172,  175,  300 
diaoolor  262,  290 
dumoaa  171,  175,  300 
tenuifolia  176,  262 
FnudnuB  172,  174 
lanoeolata  42 
viridia  181,  182.  188 
Fritillaria  pudica  152 
F]i]Ilania61 
Funaiia353 

hygrometrioa  15.  93 
Gaillardia  aristata  148,  152 
Galium  61  • 
andrewBii  193 
apaiine  59,  190 
boreale  152,  160,  187,  190,  210 

Bciaa  56 
triflorum  210 
Garrya  181 

Gaultheria  ahallon  219 
Gaura  ooooinoa  160 

auffulta  202 
Gentiana  afifinia  210 
amarella  226,  234,  236 
bigelovii  361 
oalyoo8a236 
frigida  226,  234 
newberryi  236 
oregana  152 
Georgia  61 
Geranium  86 

oaeapitoBum  160,  187,  210 
liohardaonii  210,  361 
viacoaiflaimum  152 
Geum60 

Gilia  aggregata  120, 187, 199 
filifolia  176 
graciU8  303 
Glycyrhiia  lepidota  39,  120.  130,  299 
Gnaphalium  bioolor  193 

decurrena  193 
Gnetaceae  162 
Goodyera  109 
Grayia  158.  159.  282 

Bpinoaa  157 
GrindeUa  94.  95,  140 

aquarroBa  25.  130.  134.  149.  160.  199.  299 
Gutierreiia  31.  94.  98.  110.  140, 154, 157,  158. 
159. 162.  164.  165. 166. 168, 169, 248, 
244,  280,  298,  299.  300,  320 
microoephala  176 

aarothrae  25. 95, 108. 130. 134. 1^.  153y  157, 
168.  171.  193,  199.  399 
Gymnolomia  muitiflora  187,  199,  202 
HaplopappuB  gracilia  148,  202,  308 
UnearifoUua  193 
macronema228 
parryi  210 
pygmaeua234 
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Baplopappus— ^omlimMd. 

spinuloros  299 

euffiutioosuB  228 
Harpasonella  palmeri  176 
Hedeoma  drummoxutii  187,  199 

hi8pida302 
Bedyaarum  philoeda  289 
Heloocharis  39,  87, 110 

acuminata  289 

obtu8a289 

palii8tri0  289 
H^eodytes  bniimeioapiUuB  91 
Hdianthella  douc^adi  152 

uniflora290 
Hdianthus  28,  94,  282 

annuuB  42,  45,  79,  94.  176,  262,  302 

groBBe-^erratus  130 

|y%ftT|yn|1iMii  130 

petiolariB  94,  176,  262,  302 

rigidus  120,  130,  299 
Heliopris  acabra  130,  190 
Hemiioiiia  develandii  304 

fitohii304 
HepaticaOO 
Horadeum  lanatum  210 
Heteromeles  arbutifoUa  191 
HeteropogDD  286 

contortufl  288,  323 
Heterotheca  subazillaris  176 
Heterothrix  longif olia  361 
Heuohera  109 

parvifoUa  160,  187,  210 
Hieraoium  58 

albifiorum  214 

gracile  detonsum  228 

soouleri  152 
Hilaria  19,  141,  146,  147,  148,  154,  162,  163, 
166,  283,  306,  323 

oenohroides  142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148,  288, 
326 

jameni  140,  143.  144,  156,  160,  282,  288 

mutioa  142,  146,  283,  288 

risida  144,  162,  171,  175,  300 
Hippuris  59,  60 
HoffmaniiBeggia  drepanooarpa  176 

jamesii  l76 

striota  149,  176       • 
Hdlaoantha  emoryi  171 
Hdlodisous  181,  186,  187.  191 

discolor  178,  182,  185,  191,  213 
HoorebcMa  racemoaa  152 
Hordeum  jubatum  108,  288,  302 

maritimum  288 

guaaoneanum  303,  304 

murinum  288,  303,  304 

nodosum  288 
Horkelia  gordonii  236 
Hosackia  americana  130 

decumbens  nevadensis  214 

glabra  193 
Houstonia  angustifolia  130 
Hydrophyllum  ocddentale  214 
HSrmenodea  171,  172 

salsoU  171,  300 
Hymenopappus  filifoUus  148,  199 

mexicanua  202 

radiatus  361 

tenuifolius  299 
Hymenothriz  wrightii  202 
Hypericum  concinnum  193 
Hsrpnum  61 


Hypochaeris  i^abra  303,  304 

radicata304 
Hypoxis  hirsuta  130 
Impatiens  14,  86 
Imperata  arundinaoea  17 
Ipomoea61 

leptophylla  140 
Iris  61 

hartwegii  214 
Ischasmum  angusttfolittm  17 
Isocoma  98,  162,  164.  166,  168,  169,  175, 300. 
320 

eoronopilolia  171,  172,  300 
hartwegii  149,  168,  171. 

veneta  171 
l8oetes61 
Iva  axillaris  262,  290 

xanthifolia  94,  262 
Jamesia  americana  210 
Juglans  172 
JuBcaceae  230 
Juncodes  230,  232 

divaricatum  235 

parviflonun  289 

spicatum  232,  233,  235,  289 
Juncus  61,  87,  102.  230.  233 

balticus  289 

ca8taneuB232 

mertensianus  289 

nodoeus289 

parryi  235,  289 

tenuis  289 

tria^umis232 
Jungermannia  61 

Junipenis  193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198. 200. 201, 
346 

cidiformca  195, 197,  200,  202,  203,  204 
utahenais  196.  198,  203 

conmiunis  228 

flaceida  196,  200 

ocddentalis  195,  196,  203,  204 
monoeperma  196.  198,  199,  200,  201 

pachyphloea  196,  197,  200,  201 

aabinoides  196,  200,  201       ^ 

utahensis  196,  198.  199.  204 

virginiana  196 
soopuiorum  196,  198,  199,  200 
Kallstroemia  brachystylis  176.  303 

grandiflora  176,  303 

hirsutissima  303 

parviflora303 
Kalmia87 

Kelloggia  galioides  214 
Kobre8ia230 

bipartiU235 
Koohial59 

vestita  84.  257 
KoeberUnia  162,  166,  169,  174 

spinoaa  168,  171,  172 
Koeleria  47,  48,  106,  100,  115.  119,  121,  122. 
123. 124. 125. 127,  131,  132, 134.  135. 
137,  138,  150,  151,  281,  286 

cristata38, 107, 119, 122, 132, 134, 137, 149, 
150,  160.  288 
KoenigiaOl 
Erameria  164,  166,  168,  169 

glanduloaa  168,  171,  175,  300 

secundiflora  148 
Krsmitskia  virgata  160 
Kuhnia  ^utinoea  130,  187,  299 

rosmarinifolia  149 
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KusiU  tridantato  M2 

LabiAtM58 

Laetooa  ludovietana  300 

paleheDa  187 
Laffophylla  mnotiadmm  304 
LamarekiA  anrea  288,  a04 
LamiaoeM  162 
Lappula  ndowddi  170 
texana  187,  802.  308 
Lariz  216,  210,  220,  231,  223,  238,  383,  368 
lyalUi  223,  224,  226,  227,  228 
ooddentaUs  03,  216,  216,  210,  220,  221 
Lama  41,  00,  07,  146, 146, 167, 160,  161, 162. 
168, 166, 166, 167, 168, 160, 170. 171, 
172,  173, 174,  176,  177,  300 
medeana  164,  168. 171.  172 
Lathynu  eoriaeeus  280,  202 
polyphylliu  210 
■plendent  11^ 
•ulphurem  214 
▼aititoil03 
Iiaoaiiora61 
Ledum  46,  87 
Legumiiioaaa  162 
Ixwniia  61 

Lepaohyi  eolimiiiaria  120, 130, 148, 100, 200 
Lepidium  304 
alsTMoides  302 
intenneditim  302 
ladooarpum  176,  302,  303 
perfoUatum  160. 304 
ramosum  302 
tliurberil76 
Lepiotal2 
Leptoobloa  dubia  323 

vi8ddal76 
Leptotaania  multifida  162,  200,  202 
Lqma  e.  mdanotis  66 
liMpedeaa  oapitata  130 
Letquerella  argentea  100 
feiidleril40 
gordoni  176,  302,  303 
Leuoobryiun  61 
Liatrisl20 
punctata  128.  120.  130. 140.  200 
pyenottaohya  128. 120.  130.  200 
aoarioM  128.  120,  130.  200 
■pioftta200 
Libooedrus  212.  213 

deoumns  70,  211,  212.  213 
Liguaticum  porteri  226 
liliaoeaa  60, 162 
LiUum60 

parvifiorum  210 
Limnorohis  itriota  210 
LiDaria68 
Linnaea  68,  60,  61 
borealiB  210,  226 
longiflora  221 
Llnum  perenne  160 
rigidum  148 
tuloatum  130 
Lippia  wrightii  171 
LithcMpennum  oanoioens  130 
hirtum  130, 100 
UnearifoUum  130, 148 
multiflorum  187 
niderale304 
Lloydia  wrotina  234 
LobeUaOl 


Lomatiom  f oenienlaetoBi  130 
tomeBtoaom  103 

Lonioetm  eoQJngialJa  328 

imroluoata  226 

otahaoflia  221 
Loraatlittfl  61 
Lotua  anMriaamia  280,  302 

humiatratoi  176,  303 

moUiaUO 

304 

aiBn]a304 

albua27 

argenteuf  160,  280 

fonooaua  103 

grayi214 

holoMrieeof  280 

lepidua  210 

leptophyllua  176 

leuoophyttus  162,  280 

lyaUii  236,  280 

mieiaathui  304 

ornatua  162,  214 

platteniia  280,  200 

pualhia  187,  302 

rivuKaria  210,  280 

m11u1us202 

aflrioeua  162 

apan&flonis  303 

aubalpinus  236 

tnmeatua  304 

voleaiiieua  236 

wyethU162 
Lyoium  171 
Lyoopcrdon  12 
Lyo(^>odium  oUTatuin  60 
tygodennia  JuAoea  200 
Maohaeranthcra  panifoUa  176 

taiuMwtilolia  176 
Madia  26 

dlaritiilora  304 

ezigaa304 

Malaoothiiz  f  eodleri  148.  303 
glabrata  176 
Bonoboidea  176,  303 

Malvastnim  ooodneum  148, 160, 100. 

eiilel76 
Maraamiua  12 
Biarofaantia  61,  363 

polymorpha  03 
ManUaa61 
Madicago68 

denticulata  303,  304 

lupulina  304 

•ativa200 
MegaohileOl 
MeUca303 
MflUlotua282 

alba  46,  262.  200 

iiidioa304 

offidnaUa200 
MantMlia  albtoaoUa  176 
Menyanthai  60 
Meniieeia  ferruginea  210,  221 
MerioUz  aemilata  61, 148 
Meitaiuia  alpina  234 

laneeolata  1^7 

polypbylla  226 

pratensia  210 
MeaembiyaQthemuiii  61 
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Microrhamnus  166 

erieoides  168 
Mioroeeris  lineBiifolia  176 

nutans  214 
MimoBa  biunoifera  171 
Mimoaaeaae  162 
MimuliM  langadorfii  361,  862 

primuloides  236 
MirabiliB  oxybaphoidea  187 
Mitella  pentandra  226 

trifida  219.  221.  226 
Mnium  361.  362 
Monarda  oitriodora  202 

fistuloaa  130,  187,  190.  299 
Monaidella  odorataMimA  214 
Mone8e8  59 

unifiora  219 
MoDolepis  nuttalliana  176 
MonotK>i>a  61 
Monstera61 
MuhlenbergU  110, 141, 148, 146, 148.  281«  283 

aiBni8  202 

8raeiliB288 

graciUima  140.  146.  288 

ported  145,  146,  147,  148,  177,  288 

wrighUi  361 
Mtinroa  squarroea  288,  302 
Miua61 

Myoaotis  alpeatris  234 
Msroaurus  minimus  302 
Mynneoodia  61 
MyrtiUusH 

nigra  14 
Nabalus  asper  130 
Navarretia  leuoophaea  804 
Nelumbo  61 
N6otoma91 
Nepeta  oataria  187 
Nipa61 
Ndina  286,  300,  328 

erumpens291 

miorooarj>a  291 
Nymphaea  69,  61.  110 

poly8epala68 
Nymphaeaoeae  66 
Oenothera  primaveris  303 

rhombipetala  94 
Olneya  171.  174 

tesota  171.  172 
Ophrydeae60 
Opulaster  180.  181.  185.  187.  221 

opulifolius  182,  185, 186,  210 
OpuntiaOl.  95. 162. 165, 167. 175. 298, 300. 317 

arboresoens  168.  300 

arbuscula  171,  300  \ 

ba8ilarial93 

Ugelovii  300 

ohlorotaca  168.  171.  300 

disoata  171.  175.  300 

«Dgefanannii  171, 193.  291.  300 

lulgida  167,  171,  172.  174,  291.  300 
mamillata  171.  174.  300 

Undheimeri  291 

mesaoantha  160.  199.  300.  320 

phaeaeantha  168 .  171.  300 

polyacantha  120,  160.  300.  320 

robusta  291 

spinoetor  167.  171,  172.  174,  291.  300 

▼ersioolor  167,  171,  172,  300 
Orchis.  59  61 


Oreosooptes  montanus  91 
Oreozis  alpina  234 

humilis234 
Orthoearpus  luteus  302 

piloBUs228 

purpurasoens  176,  304 

purpureuB  albus  160 
Ozalis  14,  61 

aoetosdla  14 

comiculata  193 

oregana219 

pumila219 

strieta  130,  190 
Paohylophus  caespitoaus  187 
Palshystigma  187 

myrsinites  219,  221.  226 
Paeonia  brownii  193 
Panicum  133.  134.  281 

oapillare  94.  288 

hirtioaulum  176 

laehnanthum  288 

sooparium  133,  134 

tezanum  322 

virgatum  132,  133.  134,  288 
P^>pophonmi  wrightii  176 
Parldnsonia  162.  165.  166,  167,  171,  172,  173, 
175.  197,  300 

aouleata  171 

mierophylU  171.  172.  175 

toneyana  171.  172,  173, 174 
Paraaasia  fimbriata  226 
Parthenium  162, 166, 169 

incanum  168,  171 
Paaania  densiflora  eohinoides  213 
Peetia  angustifdia  302,  303 

pappoaa  176 

proetrata  176,  308 
Peetoearsra  176 

Uneari8  302 

penidllata  176 
Pedicularis  oentranthera  199 

flammea234 

lanata234 

oederi234 

parryi234 

raoemoaa  226 

soopuiorum  234 

semibarbata  214 

wrightiana  202 
Pentstemon  110 

asureuBl93 

barbatus  187,  199 

bridgeeii  214 

ooeruleus  187,  199 

confertus  152.  160.  236 

deustus  214 

glauoua  226.  234 

gracilentUB  214 

gracilis  130,  210 

grandiflorus  130 

haUii234 

heterophadlus  193 

labrosus  214 

Unarioides  199 

procerus  290 

aeoundiflorus  187,  210 

Btrictus  160.  187 

unilateralis  160.  187 

virgatus  361 

wrightii  176 
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Peramium  ophioides  210 

PcrsphyUum  180. 181, 183, 186, 186.  187 

ramonntmum  182,  186 
PetaloBtemon  60,  96,  106. 107,  128,  281 

esndiduB  30. 120, 127, 128, 120, 130, 148,  299 
purpuraus  39,  120,  127.  128.  130.  148,  299 
Peta8it«8  68 
P«uoedanum  61 
PhaoeUa  alpinft  234 
crenulaU  176,  303 
difltans  176.  303 
heterophylla  302.  304 
hydrophylloides  228 
lyami  234 

ramoeiarima  193.  214 
aerioea  234.  236 
Pbalaria  oaroUniana  176 
Phaieoliu  28.  86 
vulgaris  27.  79 
Phfladelphua  181. 186.  186,  187,  191 

SDidonianuB  178,  182,  186 
Philibertella  hartwecii  heterophylla  176 
PhUotria  86 
Phippsia  230 
Phleum  alpinum  288 

prateii8e288 
Phlox  condenBata  234.  236 
pUo«i  130.  138 
spedoea  152 
Phragmitea  39.  60,  60.  101.  102 

communifl  110.  288 
PhyaaliB  angulata  linkiana  176 

lobata  302 
Phyaaria  didymoearpa  199 
Pioea  206, 216, 217, 218, 222. 223. 224. 226. 226. 
228 
breweriana  211 

engehnaani  46,  80,  209,  216,  216,  219,  220. 
221,  222.  223,  224.  226,  227,  228,  348 
mariana  216 
pungens  208,  209,  210 
sitohensis  214.  216.  217.  218.  219 
PinuB  193,  194,  195.  196.  197,  198,  201,  202. 
205,  207,  211,  216,  219.  220.  221 
aristata  222,  224,  226,  226 

balfouriana  224,  227,  228 
arisonioa  206,  208,  209 
attenuata  93,  211.  212,  213.  283.  363,  364 
oembroides  196,  200.  203.  204 
ohihuahuana  205,  208 

contorta93, 205, 207, 208, 209, 210. 216, 216, 
219.  220.  221,  222,  223,  226.  227,  228, 
283.363 
coulteri  211.  213 
divaricate  93,  216 
edulis  196,  196,  198,  199.  200,  201 
monophylla  196.  197,  198.  200.  202,  203, 

204 
quadrifoUa  196.  200.  203,  204 
fleziUB  205.  207,  208.  210,  222,  224,  225,  226, 
227  228 
albioauUs  206,  207,  208,  224,  226.  227,  228 
lambertiana  211,  212,  213 
montioola  216.  216.  219.  220.  221,  223,  227, 

228 
ponderoea  17,  26,  46. 184, 197,  204,  206,  207. 
208,  209,  210,  211,  212,  213.  216,  216. 
219,  220,  221,  346,  348.  360,  361 
Jeffrey!  211.  212.  213.  223 
aabiniana  196.  202.  203.  204 


PinuB    eonHnu^d. 

Bcopulorum  206 

atiobif ormiB  208 
Pirola  109 

ohlorantha  210 

minor  226 

piote  214.  219.  221 

Beounda210 

uliginoea  210 
PiruB  diverdfolia  219 

BitehenaiB  221 
PiBtiaOl 

Piaum  arveiiae42 
Plagiobothrya  ariaonieiiB  176.  303 
Plantego  60.  324 

elate  148 

faatigiate  176.  302.  303 

ignote  176 

major  68 

pategonica  283,  302.  304 
Poa  61.  161.  230.  232.  282.  283.  303 

alpioola  232 

alpina  232,  236 

arotioa  232,  236.  288 

arida288 

oompreBBa288 

crooate232 

ouaiokii235 

epiUB232 

grayana  232 

lettermani  232.  233 

fiemoraliB  288 

nevadensiB  288 

paddeDBi8  236 

patterBoni  232 

prateDBia  133.  134.  190.  226.  282.  288 

rupioola  232.  236.  288.  361 

aandbergii  288.  292 

BaxatiliB236 

BukBdorfii236 

tenuifoUa  160.  288 
Poaceae  162,  230 
PodoBtemaceae  61 
Polemonium  conf ertum  234 

pulehellum  226.  234 

viaooeum  234 
PolygaU  alba  202.  299 

oalifomioa  193 
Polygonaoeae  162 
Polygonatum  69.  60 
Polygonum  26 

avieulare  283.  290,  302 

biBtorte234 

convolvulus  187 

davi8iae228 

douglasti  187 

erectum  290 

pennaylvanioum  94 

ramodflsimum  290,  302 

viviiwrum  234,  236 
Polypogon  monapelienBiB  176,  288.  304 
Polytriehum  61 

Polystiohum  munitum  214.  219 
Pop^UB  92.  110,  172 

tremuloidcB  26.  92.  110.  205.  209,  238.  226. 
361 
Portulaoa  oleraoea  283.  303,  361 
Potemogeton  27,  69.  61.  110 
Potentilla  anaerina  60 

argute  160.  187. 190, 
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Potentilla — eonUnued. 

atroiubeDB  361 

bUflohkeana  152 

breweri228 

eonvallaria  152 

oriikita  361 

flabeUif  oUa  236 

frutiooea  228 

glandulofla  210 

graoUis  160,  187 

hippiana  160 

nivea  234 

pennaylvanioa  160 

saximontana  234 
Primula  58,  60 

angustifolia  234 

parryi  234 
Pronuba  91 

Prosopis  41p  90,  95,  97, 145, 157, 162, 163,  165, 
166. 167.  168,  169,  170,  171,  172,  173. 
174,  175,  197,  300.  301 

juliflora  164,  168,  171,  172,  277 

pubeaoena  171 
Pnmella  vulgariB  361 

PnmuB  106,  178,  179,  180,  183,  184,  185,  186. 
187,363 

amerioana  181,  182, 188 

besseyi  188,  363 

demiasa  178.  182,  183,  184,  185,  186.  188, 
191,  213,  290 

mnarginata  213,  219 

iUdfolia  191 

penn^ylvanioa  210 

8erotina42 
pBeudocsrmopterus  montanua  210,  226 .234 
Pseudotsuga  42,  46,  186,  205,  206,  207,  208, 
209.  210,  211,  213.  216,  217,  218,  219, 
220,  221.  283.  350.  353.  354 

mueronata  45,  93.  197,  204,  207,  208,  211, 
212,  213.  215.  217,  218.  210,  220,  221 
maoroearpa  211,  212,  213 

tazif6Ua346 
Pkilostrophe  oooperi  148,  168.  171, 175,  300 
Psoralea  50.  95,  105,  106,  ^07,  128,  129,  281 

argophyUa  39.  108.  126,  127.  128.  130,  299 

lanoeolata  262 

tenuiflora39, 46, 108, 120. 126, 127, 128, 129. 
130.  140.  148.  299 
Pteris  aquilina  93.  202.  214.  219,  353 
Pterocarya  linearis  303  . 
Ptilonella  scabra  304 
Pulsatilla  61 

ooddentalis  236 
Purshia  180,  181.  185,  186,  187,  191,  195 

tridentata  107,  182,  185,  186,  290 
Pyonanthemum  lanoeolatum  130 
Pyronema  oonfluens  93 

Querous  106.  163,  177,  178, 180,  182,  183,  184, 
185, 186, 188.  194, 195, 196,  197, 198, 
200,  202,  274.  301 

breviloba  189,  301 

breweri213 

ealifornica  204,  205,  211.  212,  216 

chryscdepis  vaccinifolia  213 

douglasU  196,  200,  202,  203 

dumosa  181,  182,  183,  190,  191,  192 

emoiyi  196,  200.  201.  203 

ganyana  182,  204,  211,  212 

griseaSOl 

hypoleuoa  200.  201,  203 


Querous — oordinued. 

macrocarpa  181,  182,  188 

reticulata  196,  200,  201 
arisonica  196,  200,  201 
oblongifolia  196,  200,  201 

sadleriana  213 

undulata  178,  180,  182,  183,  184.  185,  186, 
188,  189,  801 
gambelii  25,  184,  186 

virens  182,  188,  189,  301 

wislisenii  196,  203,  204 
Ranunculus  68 

adoneus234 

alismif  oUus  228 

eechsehcdtaii  234,  236 

f.  reptans56 

glaberrimus  152 

hyperboreus  234 

macaul^234 

nivaUs234 

ooddentalis  210 

oreganus  219 

ovalis  130 

pygmaeus234 

raphanistnim  304 

sceleratus  68,  86 
Raphanus  sativus  94 
RaouUa  58,  61 
Redfieldia  110,  281 
Rhamnaceae  162 
Rhamnus  ealifornica  191.  213 

erocea  191 

purshiana  213 
Rhododendrum  elliptioum  219 
Rhus  41, 106, 166, 178, 180, 183. 184, 185, 186, 
187,  189,  195 

diversUoba  191,  213 

glabra  181,  182,  188 

integrifolia  191 

laurina  191 

ovata  191 

radioans  187,  189,  202 

trilobata  45,  178,  1^,  183,  185,  186,  188 
mollis  202 
Ribes  25,  41,  180,  187 

auieum  182, 188 

braoteosum  219 

oereum  182,  185, 186, 188.  290 

lacustre  210.  219,  221.  226 

laziflorum  219 

montigenum  228 

nevadense  213 

sanguineum  219 

▼iscosissimum  221,  228 
Robinia  181 

neomexioana  182,  185,  186 
Rosa  41,  178.  179.  180.  189 

adcularis  182.  185,  186,  187,  210 

arkansana  42,  130.  181,  182,  188.  299 

fendleri  361 

pisocarpa  221,  290 
Rosalee  178 
Rubus  46 

idaeusOO 

parviaorus  213,  219,  221      . 

spectabilis  219 

strigosuB  15,  45,  46 
Rudbeckia  hirta  130 

ooddentalis  25 
Rumez  hymtfnosepalus  176 
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Ruaousdl 

RutaGl 

Rydbergia  graadiflora  234 

Sabaiei 

Saoehanim  nranja  16, 17 

narwiga  16,  17 

•pontanemn  17 
Sacittaria  27,  90,  60,  61,  87, 110 
Salaiaria  mencana  161, 171 
SaUoornla  12,  84,  267 
SaUz  26,  86,  200,  368 

arotioa  234,  236 

humilii  180,  863 

niviJis  234,  236 

nuttaUii  226 

ntieolata  234,  236 

Mouleriana  210 
8alM)la  04,  262,  282 

kaU262,  802 
Salvia  60,  158,  156,  160,  161,  355 

apiana  160,  162 

aturaa  130,  200 

camoaa  161 

eolumbariae  176,  808 

lanoeolata  187,  302 

Ieucx>pliyUa  161 

mflUifera  154.  161.  102 
Bambueui  callieaipa  210 

canadftpiiiii  180 

mWanocarpa  221 
Banieula  bipinnata  108 

bipinnatifida  103 

marilandioa  100 
Sapindus  172,  174 
8aponaria58 
Sanobatut  84,  158,  150,  257,  282 

vcnnieolatUB  84,  158,  168 
fiarpodes  sanguinea  214 
8aadfraca58 

bfonefaialii  210,  284 

ehryiantha  234 

fla8ellaris234 

DiTiJi8  284 
SoapaniaOl 

SehedonnarduB  teiaaiia  288,  802 
Sdrpua  80,  40,  50,  50,  61,  87,  102,  110 

atrovireni  280 

fluviatiljs  280 

laeustrii  44,  110,  280 

pungeoB  280 
Sderopogon  146,  147,  288 

brevifoUus  146.  288,  288 
Borophularia  oalifornioa  108 
Boutdlaria  rennom  187 
8edum58 

rhodiola58 

it>8eum234,  236 

stenopetalum  236 
Magiiwlla  rupotrli  281.  284 
Semperviyum  61 
8enecio03 

aureus  130.  187,  200 

boreaU8  236 

cemuuB  210 

dou^aoU  103.  200 

eremophilus  25 

fendleri  160,  187,  100 

lugens  214 

■em  200 

triangularii  200 


Sequoia  215.  217 

Sicantea  211,  212 

■empervinoa  214,  217,  218 
Setaria  eompoeita  176 

glauoa288 

itaUca288 

Tiridui288 
Sh^efdia  178 

argeotea  182,  188 

oanadenais  226 
Shorea  robuflta  16 
Sibbaldia  proeumbens  228.  284,  286 
Sida  l^dota  MgittifoUa  176 
Sidalcea  malviflora  108 

ongana  152 
Sievenia  oiliata  130, 160 

turbtnata  234,  236 
BQene  aoaulit  60.  61.  234,  236 

ealifondoa  214 

inflata60 

laciniata361 

Iffnmonii  214 
Silphium  integrifoUum  130 

ladniatum  30,  130 
w«»wt.«wi.s^  ealilornioa  171, 172, 101 
St^ymbrium  304 

altifliimum  04, 160.  804 

ineiflum  187,  100 
8i«yrinehium  angostiloliiim  130 

bellum  108 

grandiflonim  152 
Smelowikia  oalyeiiia  234 
SmilaoiDa  ampleodoauliB  210,  221 

flteUata  187,  100,  210 
SmflazOl 
Solaiium  elaeagnifoUum  176.  803 

xostratum  302 

triflonimd02 
Solidago  03,  05,  106, 106, 120, 120,  286 

ealifornioa  103 

ranadenria  130. 100,  200 

humilii  226 

n^mm.  234 

minoorieuia  128, 180, 152, 187,  200 

momt200 

multiradiata  236 

iMmoralitl30 

neomencana  361 

oreophila210 

rigida  120,  128.  180, 100,  200 

aeroana  130.  152 

apecioaa  130.  187,  202.  200 
Serbia  inoiaa  25. 176 

pinnata  176.  302,  808 
Sparganium  87 

anguatif oUum  68 
Spartina  133,  134,  256,  381 

eynoeuioidea  132,  134.  288 

graeilia288 
Spartium  61 

Sphaeraloea  ouapidata  176 
Sphagnum  61 
Spiraea  menaieaii  210 
SpirogyraSO 
l^iroataehya  84,  110,  257 

oeddentaUa  84.  170 
SpoTobolua  12.  84 

aiioidee  84.  110. 170.  257,  282,  288 

aaperif oliua  288 

aurieulatua  283,  288 
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Sporobolu*—- eonlimMcl. 

farevif  otius  288 

oonfo8us202 

oryptandrufl  147,  288 

floraoBUS  146, 147,  288 

wrightu288 
Stanleya  pimiAta  160 
8tftpeUa60 

SteizoDemm  oiliatum  130 
8tereo0pennum  soaveolens  16 
Stipa  46, 47. 48, 60, 96, 106, 107, 100, 116, 116. 
110, 120, 121, 122, 123. 126, 127, 131, 
132, 134. 136, 136. 137, 138, 140, 141, 
140,  160, 162, 166, 160, 161, 103,  203. 
273,  276,  270,  281.  286.  286.  208,  301, 
303,  300,  313,  323 

oomata  38, 39. 46,  48, 49, 107. 110. 121. 122. 
123, 124, 136, 137. 138. 149, 160. 161, 
166,  160.  187,  286,  288,  308 

emineiui  116,  110.  160.  161,  288 

pennata  noomexioana  136 

setigera  116,  119,  160,  161,  288 

siwrtea  38,  39,  49,  107,  110,  121,  122,  123, 
124,  126,  182,  134.  269,  285,  288,  308 

spMiota  151 

▼a00yi288 

viriduU  110. 137,  138,  140. 160,  288 
Streptanthus  ariionicus  176 
Streptopus  amplcodfoUus  210 

majiis221 

roMafl219 
Suaeda257 

moquinii  169 
Swertia  pereniiis  234 
Symphorioarpu8  41, 178. 180, 183. 186. 180, 221 

albua  178,  182. 183. 185, 186 

molliB213 

ooddentaUs  181,  182,  187, 188,  363 

oreophilus  26,  213 
Ssmthyrie  rubra  162 
Tarazaoum  68,  60 
TelUma  sraiuliflora  219 
Terminalia  16 
Tetradymia  158 

spinoia  167,  150 
Teuorium  canadwrnw  130,  190 

oabenae  176 

ooddcntale  130 
ThaUotmm  alpinum  234,  236 

fendleri  107,  187.  210.  226 

ooddentale  221 

purpurasoena  130 

wrightii361 
Thfllesperma  gradle  148.  187 
Tlielypodium  ladopliyUum  176,  303 
Thermopsis  divarioarpa  280 

montana  187 
Thlaspi  arvefiM59 
Thuja  214,  216.  216,  217,  218,  219,  220,  221 

pUoaU  214,  215,  217,  218,  210,  220,  221 
Tl^uaOO 

Thsmnooarpus  ourvipee  303 
TiareUa  trifoUata  219 

unifoUata  221 
TUia  anMricana  188 
TradaMsantia  virgiiiiaiia  130,  187,  299 
Trianthema  portulaeaatnim  176 
Tribulua  terrestris  303 


lanatum  161 
lanoeoUtum  304 
TrientaUfl  UtafoUa  210 
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